By MAYNE LINDSAY 
Lilustrated by W. Herbert Holloway 


LEGG was the son of Glegg the indigo 
planter, and ruled in his stead in the 
big, rambling bungalow in Chapran 
district. There had been Gleggs in 

Chapran for a hundred years; the earlier 
generations, if the zenana which blocked half 
the rear verandah were to be made ground for 
inference, had conformed to the customs of the 
East with a generous completeness. 

The dark strain in Glegg’s blood only showed, 
however, in the pensive beauty of his face, and 
in his indolent temperament ; and the zenana 
lay neglected, an echoing, deserted wing of the 
family mansion, locked by a key that was 
perpetually rusty, and given over to silence and 
the rats. There must have been ghosts behind 
the shutters and the cobwebbed lattices, ghosts 
that should have clinked bangles and whisked 
white draperies, but only the native servants 
troubled their heads about them. The bungalow 
was big enough for them to monopolise their 
wing, and still be undisturbing and undisturbed. 

Murray was Glegg’s Scotch cousin and partner 
—a sandy, small-boned, eccentric recluse, who 
had had brain-fever after a brilliant Edinburgh 
career, and who had been ordered to grow health 
again in some place that knew not emulation 
and the classics. He went to India, and became 
a vegetable by the connivance of Glegg, who 
had been an indigo-growing vegetable for some 
years, and liked the condition. They were 
thrown very largely on their joint resources for 
years, and the result was a unity that won for 

them the half-amused, half-respectful consideration of the other Europeans of 
Chapran. The station was fifteen miles from their bungalow, and they drove in 
for racquets occasionally, and entertained the white population in return, though 
they were too engrossed in each other’s society to be really hospitable to an 
outside world. 
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Carington did not see the friends for 
some time after he went to Chapran as 
District Superintendent, though of 
course he heard all that there was to 
hear about them from the gossips of the 
club. He was sitting upon the chabutra— 
the stone platform which you may see 
standing apart from trees or shade in 
Indian gardens—to meet the evening 
breeze, when their dogcart stopped at 
the gate of the club beyond him. He 
sat on, and considered them. 

They played a set of tennis against 
two other men, a hard-fought game, and 
they lost. Carington, whose whim was 
always to study men in defeat rather 
than success, watched them. Glegg 
went to the peg tabie with his hand 
upon the arm of one of the conquerors, 
easy, laughing, contentcd; Murray 
stalked by him glowering, with his 
fingers fidgeting up and down his 
racquet. Presently they came to Car- 
ington and were introduced, but though 
the young planter gave him a vague 
invitation to the factory and smiled 
genially, Murray scraped his feet in the 
dust in irritation, and presently tugged 
at his friend’s elbow, and told him 
audibly they had better go. And in 
spite of Glegg’s mild expostulation, he 
hustled him into the dogcart and drove 
off, spitting an oath under his breath at 
the mare for fretting in her shafts. 

“Your David and Jonathan are two 
very dissimilar creatures,” Carington 
said to Major Hannay, who had played 
with them, and who sought the punkah 
and a chair as they vanished. 

“Quite so,” Hannay said. “They 
generally desire the same thing ; but 
whereas Glegg will relinquish it with 
the best grace possible—perhaps because 
he never expends very great desire 
upon it—Murray will snap his fingers, 
and dance and scowl like a Frenchman 
if he doesn’t get it. I’ve noticed that 
when shooting with them.” 

“He had brain-fever once, I heard,” 
Carington said. “His mind is probably 
unevenly balanced, prone to irritability.” 





“But | 
don’t call a fellow merely irritable who 
waits six months to wipe your eye, do 


“P’raps so,” the Major said. 


you? Murray broods over a licking, 
and never rests till he works it off.” 

“ Vindictive ?” 

“ | should say that, though no one has 
given him cause to seek a revenge in 
anything outside games,” Hannay said. 
“ But it might be if it came to a push.” 

“Ye—es.” Carington mused upon 
the lean freckled face, and the deep- 
sunk green eyes that had twinkled upon 
his tennis opponents with what was 
surely an exaggerated malice. He had 
seen such symptoms before, and he 
wondered a little that the something 
abnormal which was so quick to show 
itself at trifles, had not found oppor- 
tunity to spring out more viciously at 
bigger game. Murray, the little 
nervous Scotchman, had _ potentialities 
in his composition that were worth 
attention. 

It was not very long after this in- 
cident that Miss Tilson came to the 
station. She was an ordinarily pretty 
girl ; I do not know that there is very 
much else to say about her. She 
had the cheap tricks of the marriageable 
maiden, which have probably stalked 
mischievously athwart the paths of 
men since the dawn of the race, and 
she played them all, the whole box 
full, upon girl-lacking, man-swamped 
Chapran. It happened that Murray and 
Glegg drove up one evening when she 
was playing subtleties in a pink frilled 
blouse, and they fell straightway, and 
were numbered among the slain. 

The very cioseness of their intimacy 
wrought their undoing. For all the 
years they had lived together they had 
driven to the club in the same dogcart; 
they continued to do so when, for the 
purpose of their rivalry, they found it 
necessary to turn daily to Chapran. 
They had formed the habit of acting 
together in all things ; they wooed Miss 
Tilson now side by side, and when their 
nightly courtship was done they returned 
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to the dogcart and were borne away, 
close together and widely sundered, to 
the far bungalow they shared between 
them. There was only one remarkable 
divergence from the pre-Tilson methods; 
it was that Glegg, for the first time in the 
friendship, disregarded the ill-humours 
of Murray, and wilfully shouldered 
him into the gutter. Glegg was very 


distinctly first favourite, but Miss Tilson 
dropped kindnesses to Murray too, prob- 
ably because she did not like the 
And, indeed, 


spectacle of his anguish. 
the little man, racked 
with jealousy and in- 
sane with suspicion— 
he kept Glegg always 
in sight for fear he 
should steal a march 
on him—was a dis- 
mal object, and a 
man who touched the 
springs of compassion 
by the force and 
reality of his suffering. 

Carington went 
away when the rivalry 
was at its height. He 
returned inthe rains ; 
and when he had 
tubbed and put on a 
fairly dry suit of 
flannels, he squelched 
through the sopping 
gardens to the club, 
and passed under the 
low thatch of the 
verandah. 

His hcad ached 
from the journey and 
the incessant jangle 
of the frogs ; he went 
to a dark corner in 
the billiard room, and 
tried to rest. 

The’ cffort was 
futile. He had hardly 
sat down when the 
murmur of voices 
grew outside, and 
Murray and Miss 
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Tilson looked into the dusky room, 
began to settle themselves on the divan 
at one end of it, were obviously startled 
by Carington’s white face flashing out 
as he turned his head, and fled again to 
some more solitary spot. Major Hannay 
appeared upon the heels of their de- 
parture, and so far from following 
their example, greeted Carington and 
plumped into a chair beside him. 

Carington did not speak for a minute 
or two; he let the Major talk. Then, 
in the first pause, he said :-— 
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“ Where's Glegg ?” 

“Bless my soul!” Hannay said, 
astonished. “Don’t you know? Didn't 
you hear? The biggest piece of luck 
for Murray, whose temper was being 
strained to the limits of endurance, and 
who is now revelling in a walk-over. 
Such a change there is in the man! 
He stalked about the club ten days ago 
like a litthe Scotch Mephistopheles. 
Now he’s as mild as a cherub. And 
you don’t know? Glegg was sent for 
by a dying grandmother in England 
last Monday week; had just time to 
catch the Bombay mail, and hurried 
away, leaving the Tilson girl to the 
consolations of his friend, who, I’m 
bound to say, has done his best to fill 
what might have been—only it appears 
now it isn’t—an aching void.” 

“Glegg gave her up?” 

“He couldn’t do otherwise, it seems. 
He had to catch his train immediately 
after he received the cable. The grand- 
mother was importunate. In fact, so 
importunate, that he was not even able 
to run into the station to say good-bye.” 

“Then how did you—anyone—Miss 
Tilson—know of his departure ?” 

“Murray delivered a note. It is to 
his credit and to Glegg’s; I would not 
have trusted him in his late mood. 
You’ve no idea——” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” Carington said, 
sitting suddenly upright and knitting 
his brows. “He is a sinister individual, 
and much more likely, Hannay, to 
suppress correspondence between a rival 
and the girl than play Mercury.” He 
had lost his languid air. “Much more 
likely. Much. Was it a love-letter?” 

“We gather not. Miss Tilson would 
have let the women know if it had 
been.” 

“ And that was the only intimation of 
his departure? When did you say he 
left ?” 

“ Monday—yesterday week.” 

“ Eight days ago. Excuse me 
a minute please, Major ; I must give an 
order to my groom.” 








The tyranny of the headache was over- 
past ; Carington had found thoughts to 
divert his attention from mere pain. H2: 
remembered his survey of Murray at 
the tennis incident, and he turned back 
the pages of memory, and read the neat 
classification with which his trained 
mind had—mechanically, and with no 
special future before it—labelled the 
little man. Then, welding suspicions 
and conjectures together, he hurried out 
to play gooseberry. 

He knew the ways of the Chapran 
Club. He steered an unerring course 
for the far end of the reading-room, a 
remote corner screened by the accident 
of a projecting book-case. It had 
never contained, in the memory of the 
oldest member, more than two chairs, 
one of which had been discovered to be 
unnecessary, on occasion, to the accom- 
modation of couples. Carington moved 
noisily to the corner, caught a creak 
and a rustle, and turning it, found 
Murray and Miss Tilson sitting side by 
side. 

“] beg your pardon for my intrusion,” 
he said, bowing to the pair. “ And I'll 
beg your pardon in advance a second 
time, Murray, for a favour I am about 
to ask.” 

He smiled lightly, covering scrutiny 
with his easy manner. Yet, even as he 
looked, his heart was heavy with fore- 
boding. Murray was the successful 
lever, proclaimed to all the world by 
adoring glances and his half-sheepish, 
half-defiant fatuity. And yet behind 
the new man lurked another, who had 
black marks scored below his lower lids, 
and a pale, startling countenance, and 
an eye that glittered and wandered even 
as his mouth grimaced covertly. It was 
incredible to Carington, standing there 
and surveying him, that all Chapran— 
even Miss Tilson—had not read and 
marked the danger-signals. But then 
he had not been, as they had, the 
witnesses of a deterioration in its earlier 
and obscuring phases. 


“A favour?” Murray said. “I’m in 
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the mood to grant favours, my dear 
Carington. I’m just in the temper to 
tun my pockets inside out, if it’s a 
subscription you're after.” He beamed 
upon the Tilson girl, who reddened. 
“Is it Richie again? I’m quite willing 
to help the poor laddie.” 

“Oh, no, no; nothing half so disin- 
terested,” said Carington, still smiling 
and watching. “I have to be at Panao 
thana, thirty miles away, at daybreak 
to-morrow. Do you mind giving me 
house-room to-night ?” 

Murray blinked at him, and the un- 
seemly person behind the lover seemed 
to start out of the shadows. There was 
dismay, cunning, suspicion in the 
strained eyes. 

“Oh, ay,” he said, with a hoarse 
cackle of laughter, and an ill-worn air 
of hospitality. “You'll find it very 
rough accommodation out in the jungle 
there for a dweller in cities. . . . But 
I'm delighted of course, man—de- 
lighted.” 

“Rough accommodation? Why, it’s 
a beautiful place!” said Miss Tilson, 
astonished. 

“ Ah, to look at, yes,” Murray said as 
he turned to her. “But we lone 
bachelors——” 

“You forget I’m a bachelor too,” 
Carington said. “ Many thanks for your 
favours to come, Murray. I hope you 
won’t mind my going ahead: I want to 
get to the bungalow in time to send off 
a few orders.” 

“IT couldn’t hear of it,” Murray said, 
and he sprang to his feet in agitation. 
“What—let you—let my guest arrive 
before me at an empty house, unaccom- 
panied? Oh,no; if you must start now, 
I go with you.” 

It was the move that Carington had 
expected. The man’s fears were mili- 
tant ; the clumsiness of his excuse could 
not conceal them. What followed came 
only as a confused jumble of interpola- 
tions ‘from Miss Tilson, expostulations 
from the self-invited guest, the hurrying 
to and fro of scrvants and grooms, and 
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the long spin through the dusk to the 
bungalow. 

Murray talked feverishly during the 
first part of the drive. He answered 
Carington’s remarks on the absence of 
Glegg with jerky sentences, tumbling 
other subjects pell-mell upon them as if 
to smother the matter in his own mind, 
and his companion’s. But as they drew 
further and further away from Miss 
Tilson and the station, his affability and 
his assumed character died in uneasiness 
and in curt answers and taciturnity, and 
the spectre that Carington had called 
out loomed giant-wise—the menacing 
spectacle of a man with the devil 
nagging in his ears, swayed and danced 
by his unstrung nerves over the abyss of 
insanity. Carington cried out again in 
his mind at the inconceivable blindness 
of the other men, and his apprehensions 
for the safety of Glegg grew big and 
very clamorous. He was armed ; there 
was that much on his side, but he was 
plunging into difficulties that his clear 
common-sense would not permit him to 
under - rate. It was with troubled 
thoughts that he stepped down from 
the cart at the great verandah of 
Glegg’s mansion. 

Dinner was an uncomfortable meal. 
The huge dining-room with its horns 
and trophies had a thousand reminders 
of the absent master upon the walls ; 
the servants, wearing Glegg’s crest and 
colours, trod upon the skins and tigers 
that he had shot as they flitted to and 
fro; his battery stood in a rack in one 
corner. The clang of the frogs dinned 
through the open doors, and the in- 
cessant drip-drip from the trees filled 
the long, awkward pauses in the con- 
versation. Murray drank neat brandy 
surreptitiously, filling his glass hurriedly 
with water when he thought he caught 
the Superintendent’s eye upon it. The 
spirit flamed in his blood-shot eyes; he 
grew more broody, more sullen. And 
then an interruption brought incident 
with a vengeance. 

Dessert and coffee were upon the 
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table, and Murray, who had given Car- 
ington a cheroot, was snipping and 
fidgeting at his own, which was unlit. 
A shuffling of feet in the verandah 
made him look up, and a couple of 
coughs, the coughs of a man who wishes 
to. speak and yet hesitates, intruded 
upon the silence of the table. 

“Who's there? Come in!” Murray 
barked in an irritated voice. 

A little cringing procession filed bare- 
foot into the presence and salaamed. 
Carington recognised the signs of their 
respective office, the sweeper, the water- 
carrier, the bearer, the table-men—a 
gathering of the servants, with the 
submissive humility of petitioners in 
their faces. 

“ Well, I’m——” Murray said. “ What 
is this?” 

It was a deputation, and it represented 
the servants of Glegg sahib and Murray 
sahib, in whose service poor men found 
justice and satisfaction. They were 
very loth to speak; they remembered 
the great favours that the sahibs had 
conferred upon them ; they begged the 
sahib to consider their past labours in 
the present time. 

“ Accha, accha,” Murray said impati- 
ently. “ That will do for the preamble. 
What have you come for? What do 
you want?” 


There was shuffling and 


further 








evasion, and the bearer moved slowly 
towards the point, and came to it at last. 
Would the sahib be graciously pleased 
to allow them to leave their present 
quarters in the compound, and to live 
henceforward in the village that lay at 
the sahib’s gates? 

Murray gazed upon them as if he did 
not comprehend for a minute. He 
choked back a furious outburst that 
rose visibly to his lips, and said dully :— 

“You have lived, and other servant- 
folk before you, in the huts in the com- 
pound ever since the first Glegg sahib 
came to Chapran. Why do you want 
to change ?” 

“ Huzur!” said the bearer timidly. 
“It is that we can no longer live in 
peace in our houses. There are ghostly 
things abroad, Auzur/ They turn our 
bones to water, and make us very much 
afraid. We knew of old time that the 
empty rooms of the sahib’s house had 
spirits in them who walked by night, 
and kept the darkness filled with their 
evil presences. But now that they 
groan perpetually, and knock and cry, 
so that we hear them where we lie at 
night, our hearts are overcome. If the 
sahib——” 

Carington saw the maniacal fear that 
had been latent in Murray’s eyes flare 
in a spasm of terror. For himself, his 
heart leapt exultantly, as all the inter- 
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vening stages, the tortuous difficulties 
of espial and search that he had con- 
templated, were dissolved in the light of 
the bearer’s revelations. Glegg lived. 
a prisoner! And after that, what 
mattered ? 

“Fools, sons of fools!” screamed 
Murray, with froth on his lips, and a 
look of the most venomous hatred that 
glanced sideways from them to the 
attentive Carington. “Am I respon- 
sible for the spirits of the zenana? 
Have I control over the unseen things ? 
They are there ; yes, yes, we know they 
are there, it is as you say, and therefore 
you shall*go—cowards and fools! Go 
now, if you will—fly from the devil- 
things and from my compound, but 
never to return—never——” 

He leapt out of his chair in his frantic 
gesture, hurling the cigar-cutter he held 
at the bearer. The man raised his arm 
in self-defence, and the silver toy 
clattered to the floor. The deputation 
shrank terrified towards the door. But 
Carington was on his feet before they 
reached it. 

“Stop!” he cried, and he took his 
revolver out and handled it. “Listen. 
You are deceived when you speak of 
spirits. It is not the devil’s doing that 
fills the empty room. Where is Glegg 
sahib? Where? I answer the question. 
He is there, knocking and praying for 
help, near to death it may be, and ere 
is the madman who has trapped him!” 

The bearer threw up his arms. 

“As God lives, the sahib speaks 
true!” he cried. “Now I know and 
understand why my master departed so 
swiftly, without clothes or baggage, like 
a thief in the night, without a farewell 
to me, who have served him since he 
left his mother’s arms. Now I know! 
Truly when we shuddered in our fears 
we knew not who it was who wailed to 
us for help. Let us make haste to find 
him. What is this Murray sahib to 
us?” He turned wildly to the huddled 
group by the door, as if to urge them 
before him to the work of rescue. 





“THE BEARER RAISED THE LANTERN AND CALLED,” 


Murray stood rigid by the table, and 
moistened his dry lips. 

“ Well?” Carington said, and was care- 
ful to observe that the levelled revolver 
had wrought an understanding between 
them. 

Murray made several attempts to 
speak before the words came, and when 
they broke out of his mouth they 
cracked harshly. 

“T suppose you want the k.j?” he 
said, and unslung it from his watch- 
chain. 

Carington took it, and motioned the 
man forward. 

“Now we will go to the zenana,” he 
said. “Follow on, please, Murray, 
behind the others.” 

The procession tramped down the 
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echoing verandah, and the leaders 
caught up lanterns as they went, and lit 
them. Murray’s head still turned per- 
petually from left to right as he walked 
ahead of his captor, who was, indeed, a 
little at a loss to know where to look for 
his next move. His cool acquiescence 
masked some sinister plan, of that 
Carington was convinced. But what 
mischief could his distraught brain find 
to do in his present captivity? Never- 
theless, he watched him in some 
apprehension. 

The swinging lanterns chased the 
darkness before him, and presently the 
green slime upon the stone floor and 
the decay of the roof told them, as 
they passed through a latticed door, 
that they were in the outer court of the 
disused buildings. A damp blotched 
wall stretched before them, with mean 
slits for windows, and a massive door in 
the middle. The bearer raised his 
lantern and called, waving the light to 
and fro before one of the apertures. 
He seemed to have forgotten the super- 
natural terrors of the place, but 
Carington noticed that the other men 
drew near to each other at the lattice, 
and let him pass by them, afraid to 
trust themselves too close to the empty 
wing. Carington handed him the key 
with his left hand, his right still 
covering Murray, and the door was 
opened. 

The first forward swing of a lantern 
showed them nothing but fleeting 
shadows, and the door let loose only the 
dank smell of mildew and disuse. That 
was the first impression; the second 
followed quickly upon it. The light 
flashed sideways, and it met a heap of 
dried grass, such as the grooms used to 
bed down their charges in the stable,.a 
piled-up confusion of straw upon which 
was tumbled a man with his arms 
pinioned and his ankles lashed together. 
It did not take the spasm of fury that 
disfigured Murray’s face to tell Carington 
that Glegg was found. 

The bearer knelt over him, and the 


IO 








other men, who had shrunk back anew, 
tip-toed timidly in and brought more 
light. They saw by it that the prisoner 
lived, for he moaned and stirred, and a 
big wound that gaped upon his forehead 
had live blood standing in it. 

Carington watched their ministrations, 
puzzling in his mind as to why, if 
Murray had meant murder, he had not 
slaughtered his former friend outright, 
surely a more expedient way than 
killing him by inches. It was not until 
Glegg, after weeks of delirium and 
danger, had crept painfully back to 
health, that he heard how Murray, after 
striking him down and carrying*him off, 
had visited him daily, bringing him food 
and water in sufficient quantities to 
sustain life, and detailing to him the 
successes of his courtship. He was to 
be freed on Miss Tilson’s marriage day, 
and Murray’s cunning madness builded 
well when it planned that Glegg’s 
revenge should be kept from him by the 
unconscious intervention of the girl he 
had loved. 

The mystery, as yet unexplained, 
absorbed the Superintendent’s attention 
a second too long. In that fraction of 
time Murray leapt suddenly out of 
passivity, snatched a lantern, and 
hurled it into the straw. It caught fire 
instantly, and in the same breath he 
threw himself upon Carington, and tried 
to strangle him. 

The bearer, with more heroism than 
anyone could have guessed he owned, 
plunged at Glegg, and dragged him out 
of the pile, saving him by his prompti- 
tude from more than a couple of super- 
ficial burns. But the other servants 
gasped and ran away, while Carington, 
staggered by the shock, rocked beside 
the fire with his trousers scorching, and 
wrestled and struggled to free himself 
from the tangle of arms and legs in 
which the madman had locked him. An 
excruciating pain flooded his eyeballs, 
and the room became black; blood 
filled his mouth, and a sensation of 
hammers upon his brain beat at his 
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senses and began to drive them out. 
He rallied them frantically, and in that 
desperate effort salvation rose to him. 

He stopped struggling, and dropped 
his whole weight downwards upon 
Murray. They reeled, and Carington 
lurched forward, uppermost. They 
were still intertwined by Murray’s em- 
brace, but they fell, and Carington felt 
the flames from the burning straw rise up 
about them. He pressed savagely into 
the fire, exulting in the sharp bite of 
pain above his knees, and he saw 
Murray’s face, as he stared up at him, 
look at him for a moment in insane 
rage, and then become convulsed with 
pain and terror. The strangling fingers 
snatched themselves away, to tear at 
singeing hair and burning clothes. 
Murray screamed thinly like a woman, 
and rolled over as Carington wrenched 
himself free, and sprang to his feet to 
beat out the fire upon his clothes. 

The instinct of self-preservation had 
worked first ; but it passed very quickly, 
and the officer’s coat was still smoulder- 
ing as he bent again over his fallen 
enemy and tugged him out of destruc- 
tion. Murray sprawled upon the stone 
floor, with the blazing grass scattered 
about him. Then he rose up from a 


bed of flame, still shrilly screaming, 
wrested himself free, and ran blindly 
into the distant corners of the room. 
He pitched forward, still burning, fell 
upon his face, and was silent. 

* * * * 

Glegg recovered ; but he did not re- 
turn to the wooing of Miss Tilson, who 
subsequently married a collector—a 
very good match indeed. Carington 
had to take two months sick leave 
because of his burns, and when he came 
back the grass was high upon Murray’s 
grave, and upon the empty space near 
it that would have done equally well for 
him or Glegg. The station, wise after 
the event, said that it knew quite well 
that Murray was mad; but it did not 
explain why it ignored the beginnings 
of his end. The servants at the bunga- 
low added a new ghost to the terrors of 
the empty zenana, and Glegg had it 
pulled down when he was well enough 
to see about it. He never mentioned 
Murray’s name again, but perhaps the 
tragedy that cut their friendship did not 
suffice to end it for him, for he was 
known to be supporting Murray’s little 
Scotch mother, years and years after 
“the Chapran sensation” had become 
a twice-told tale. 





TO-MORROW BRINGS THE ROSE 


By ROBERT BIRKMYRE 


WHEN birds are flown and leaves are dead, 
It is an April heart that knows, 

When all the tears of love are shed 

For broken vows and cold words said, 
To-morrow brings the rose! 


Love that is lost in loveless ways, 
How sad it is God only knows ; 

Oh, not for him of downcast gaze, 

The swallow comes with golden days, 
To-morrow brings the rose! 
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SURREY 


By ARTHUR SCAMMELL 


Pictures by George C. Haité, F.L.S., R.B.A., Rl. 


INCH LANE, Threadneedle 
Street, takes its name from a 
great inhabitant; Finch Lane, 
Surrey, from a very small one. 

Birds in plenty we have always with 
us (the gardeners say in more than 
plenty): nightingales visit us early and 
remain till late; the usual songsters, 
thrushes, blackbirds, and larks, give us 
out of their abundance, “like wealthy 
men that care not how they give”; and 
“the cuckoo tells his name to all the hills,” 
till you would think that faithful echo 
herself were tired of answering. The 
middle trees of the copse hide a colony 
of the predatory nest-invading jays; 


flocks of woodpigeons feed on the beech- 
nuts and build in the firs; and a bold 
brown owl was only the other evening 
surprised upon the wayside finger-post. 

But, after all, the finches are the most 
numerous and seem to give the domi- 
nant note of bird life in the valley ; flit- 
ting and settling in their quaint, alluring 
fashion before the pedestrian, hovering 
around the heads of thistle-down that 
grow at the hill-foot, and swarming upon 
the autumnal beeches in eager pre- 
migatory council ; and so it comes about 
that in family nomenclature the lane 
bears the name of these little fairy 
godmothers, 
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Finch Lane runs along a valley in the 
middle of the Surrey chalk system. 
Chalk is not one of the most heroic of 
rocks, and does not furnish us with peaks 
or precipices, still it is better than a bed 
of clay or a heap of gravel ; and though 
no Plutonic fires went to the making of 
it, we may see in it some bold modelling 
done by that great artificer of earth— 
water. 

Though only a mile in length, much 
of the world and life may be seen there, 
especially by these who frequent it con- 
stantly ; and necessity, that hard rider 
who uses his spur upon all, has ordered 
that two of us shall walk Finch Lane 
every morning and evening of the year. 

Who willingly leaves his bed on winter 
mornings before daylight, doing at once 
disrespect to the sun and violence to his 
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own nature ; with the bath yawning for 
him, a horrid chasm, hyperboreal, dole- 
ful as the gulf that swallowed Quintus 
Curtius? And yet there are compensa- 
tions. Nature has a thousand different 
veils, and sometimes, unexpectedly, she 
will wear one so strange that even 
familiar Finch Lane becomes trans- 
formed: a place of new beauty and 
wonder. 

Even the early morning of a hard 
midwinter frost has something to show; 
the clear gloom seems more profound in 
its intensity of quiet than any evening 
twilight ; the birds are voiceless and run 
rustling through the dry leaves, as 
though lacking strength to fly. 


The hare limps trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent lies the flock in wattled fold. 


The life of mother earth and of her 
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children is at a low ebb, in this hour 
of darkness and wintry poverty. 

Sweet and clear from the farm in the 
hollow comes the crowing of the cock. 
Cheerful British rustic as he is, romance 
hangs about the bird, and his voice 
brings back memories of Scripture story 
and Christmas legend; of old Norse 
saga and Border ballad. No longer 
mere poultry, the cock is again the 
herald of the morning, the summoner of 
wandering ghosts. 

Now crows the cock with feathers red, 
Back to the earth must all be dead. 

Another winter morning comes, when 
the catkins have hung out the tiny green 
banners which wave in the very fore- 
front of the invading host of living things 
which soon will surge over the land. The 
sun is nearly risen, and the clear, cold 
glory of the sky is reflected from the 
bare swelling fields, till they seem to shine 
in softest tones of dove-colour and grey, 
deepening in flats and hollows to purple 
and umber, whilst faintly visible here and 
there isthe green tingeof springing wheat. 

Quiet always and romote, Finch Lane 
is yet linked at night with town; for 
across the intervening eighteen miles 
are thrown the lights of London. In 
very clear weather little of this is visible, 
for the light rises and is lost in the 
vastness of the upper air, but when the 
air is clear below and cloudy above, a 
common effect of mild south-westerly 
weather, the long horizon is a window 
through which shines the lamp of the 
great city. A vast luminosity—there 
are planets of smaller area than London 
—visible perhaps in distant Mars. The 
beckoning friendliness of the fireside 
blaze ? or the warning beacon ray which 
tells of danger to be shunned—which ? 

At any rate it is good to see it from 
the quiet harbourage of the lane, a fixed 
Aurora Borealis, barred with pillared 
blackness of tree stems :— 

Serene and bright 
And peaceful as a Lapland night, 
with never a suggestion of Piccadilly 
Circus in its mild lustre. 





Calm reigns down here in the valley ; 
only a gentle air moves and whispers 
amongst the needles of the firs, but the 
winds are rushing overhead, and the 
wood-crowned hills on either side keep 
up a noble noise; height calling unto 
height. 

For the thousandth time the question 
rises: Is it all dead matter? Only so 
much nitrogen, oxygen and carbon? No 
swift and eager spirit in the rushing 
wind? No calm thought behind the 
brooding darkness, nor any soul within 
the shapely body of the earth? 

From far celestial houses comes on 
clear nights the light of the stars; 
glorious in Finch Lane, for the towering 
trees are as foils to their brightness, and 
the winter season gives us the finest 
constellations of the year. Above the 
southern horizon are the hyades with 
their ruddy chief Aldebaran ; the flash- 
ing pleiades ; Sirius with his cold green 
lustre, and the giant Orion with burning 
foot and shoulder and gem-studded 
belt, the noblest group the heavens can 
show. 

To see this galaxy gleaming above 
the bare branches of a grove of trees, 
appearing and disappearing as_ the 
wind shakes the boughs, is faintly to 
realise the ecstacy of inspiration in 
which some ancient Seer—Hebrew or 
Chaldean, Greek or old Egyptian 
priest—conceived that most sublime of 
human ideas, the music of the spheres. 
To that noble mind the brightest of 
bright shining was unequal to the ex- 
pression of the heavenly glory; to him 
“the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy!” 

And spring comes, too often with 
slow reluctant pace, with hardly abated 
cold, with snow, hail, and rain to nip 
the too confiding blossoms of plums 
and pears ; with parching east winds to 
check the reviving spirits of men ; but 
at least with light, more light. That 
evening radiance which shines so 
strangely in the city, making the gas 
lamps faint with wan unnatural flare, 
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and fills the hearts of many a town 
dweller with a wistful longing for the 
country ; a longing for such a lane as 
ours. 

For many a weary day the trees 
spread their chilly fingers, vainly feeling 
for the sun’s warmth; but even when 
the heavens are niggardly the earth will 
still be generous; those cold fingers 
were tingling to the tips with life, and 
now the time comes when the season’s 
lusty youth must be served. The larches 
are the first to answer the season’s call : 
about the end of March a faint grey- 
green haze here and there within the 
woods shows where the slender straw- 
like sprays are thickening with the out- 
pushing buds, whilst dusky crimson 
flushes in the tiny cones. The chest- 
nuts follow suit, and then the great 
army of beeches put on their greenery 
in their usual piecemeal fashion; one 


branch appearing in full habit whilst the 
rest of the tree is bare as December ; or 
two trees standing side by side will for 
days show complete examples of green 
and brown. Elms and maples, ashes 
and oaks follow in happy irregular order, 
prolonging and giving variety to the 
pleasures of the season. 

With the glory of the chestnut blooms 
all are familiar, but who notices the 
flowers that grow upon our other timber 
trees? Yet the tall tops of the elms 
are thickened with purple blossoms as 
early as February, the ash hangs out 
little green flowering sprays, and the 
witch-elm not only blooms but bears 
an abundance of seed vessels before a 
leaf appears, and in due season the 
winds will be carrying and spreading 
the fertilising pollen from the little 
whitish-green flowers of sycamore and 
oak, maple and beech, and sombre yew 
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In the lane hedgerow, and mingled 
with the green of the beech copse, the 
wild cherry makes clouds of colour, 
white with an undertone of bronze ; on 
the hillside, the dog violets make blue 
patches, wild guelder-rose and _ black- 
thorn beautify the hedges, and even the 
three-cornered plot of grass, where the 
lane branches, is like a Mahomedan’s 
prayer-carpet spread in the highway 
dust ; the green made gay with dotted 
daisies, the rich yellow of the dande- 
lions, and the lovely blue of the 
speed well. 

Very beautiful is the first fall of 
summer rain—the baptism of thie leaves; 
the dry east wind has blown its fill, and 
the south-west takes up the tale ; as it 
shakes the trees, the sound is not the 
hollow wintry roar caused by the bare 
boughs, but a mighty, surging rustle 
like the sound of many waters; and all 
the leaves which ride upon the swaying 
branches “clap their little hands with 
glee in one continuous sound.” When 
the wind lessens in force, the rain begins 
to fall, the clouds drift across the sky in 
seeming endless procession, and the 
slanting volleys fill the air; delightful 
odours spring from herb and tree, and 
the smell of the dusty earth under the 
first few drops is, perhaps, the most 
grateful of all; the sparkling leaves 
quiver with delight, and toss the drops 
to one another, delaying their fall, so 
that it is long before the ground under 
the trees becomes moist. Some of the 
beech trunks are bifurcated near the 
ground, and where the fork occurs, and 
also at the roots, large natural cavities 
are formed, which now begin to fill 
with the water that trickles down the 
great limbs ; shaded from the sun, these 
pools will provide a grateful water 
supply for the birds through the dry 
days—if any—of the succeeding summer. 

Out in the road, the little grey wag- 
tail, quaintly flirting his long tail 
feathers, dashes the water of the 
puddles about in the height of enjoy- 
ment. Innocent cgoist,—for him is the 





sunshine and the rain, and to furnish 
his breakfast was the early worm 
appointed. 

The growth that follows such rain is 
amazing ; more vegetable matter will be 
found in the twelve hours succeeding a 
warm and sufficient fall than in weeks 
of easterly drought; the softening of 
the soil discovers food, and the 
lengthened grass and thick leafage give 
the birds the seclusion they require, and 
the twittering bustle all around shows 
that their family affairs are in full swing. 

Amazing is the strength and courage 
of these little houseless lane-dwellers. 
All through the vexing rains of winter 
the gallant missel - thrush—rightly 
named the storm - cock—turned his 
speckled breest towards the wind and 
chanted his loudest ; the whistle of the 
robin sounded cheerily from the in- 
hospitable boughs ; and every morning 
a wren danced across the lane to forage 
for breakfast—often, surely, in vain—on 
the opposite bank ; and I have heard 
a lark singing both in a snow fall, 
and in the midst of a fog. Only 
the blackbirds were listened for in 
vain; yet, on one of the darkest of 
dark mornings, a few notes of the true 
music came from the topmost bough of 
a wayside beech—* the earliest pipe of 
half awakened bird.” A few notes 
only, weak and quavering, but full of 
magic to open forgotten doors, the gate- 
ways of memory and hope; murmured 
hints of nature’s winter dreaming, and 
sweetness of the promise of May. 
Now, in April, the blackbird’s challenge 
to his neighbour sounds from every 
meadow, but still the mind goes back 
to that bar of tremulous music that be- 
witched the silenceof the winter morning. 

And the nightingales—the capricious 
nightingales that the brook-threaded 
valleys of Devonshire cannot attract— 
come year by year to these dry chalk 
slopes ; day by day their music is pre- 
dominant in the chorus of bird-song, and 
all through the cold nights they hold out 
with one another untired. 
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The Greek legend of Philomela—the 
hapless princess, ravished and tongue- 
less ; changed by the pitying God into 
this sweetest of all singers—seems to 
give the key to the song of the nightin- 
gale. The bird has a dual nature, and 
this duality is represented in its song: 
those rich contralto warblings, the sub- 
dued trill, sinking as it sometimes does 
to a sort of purr of content, the fluency 
with which the golden coins of melody 
are poured out, all suggest the easy, 
happy singer “warbling of summer in 
full-throated ease ;” the ideal type of 
bird-life and bird-music; then, suddenly, 
the lovely cadence is broken, and like a 
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stab of the thorn with which the 
bird is feigned to pierce its own 
breast, comes remembrance of the 
past human existence ; the shame, 
, the tragedy, the dumb intolerable 
anguish, the bitterness of death ; 
and the song changes to notes 
that thrill with pathos, high strenuous 
pipings that call aloud to men who have 
hearts for pity, and to the gods that kill 
and make alive. 

As for the finches—with the exception 
of the bullfinch, of whom much is ex- 
pected in compensation for our scattered 
fruit-buds, and who equally pleases both 
sight and hearing—they have, perhaps, 
more attraction for the eye than the ear. 
How charming is the barred wing, the 
dainty colouring, and the elfish grace of 
the chaffinch: and what an aristocrat he 
looks rubbing shoulders with the homely 
sparrows ; what poetry of motion is in 
his flight; dancing on the air; rising 
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and falling as though for ever skimming 
the waves of the restless sea. 

“ How brave the fields look! Marry, 
‘tis sweet living in the country,” says 
the citizen’s wife in the old play; and 
how sweet it is perhaps no one knows 
better than the man who, a citizen all 
day, retires in the evening to “a green 
hill and a vale, a harbour and a hold,” 
in one of the pleasant home counties, 
say to a cottage in Finch Lane. He 
always has the zest of contrast to 
increase his pleasures, and never knows 
the sadness of satiety. How delightful 
is the quiet which the on-going train 
leaves him to enjoy; pleasant even the 
sound of his own footsteps (unheard 
throughout the day amidst the noise of 
the streets), as he follows the lead of the 
chaffinch along the dry and sunny lane ; 
pleasant the smell which the first warm 
day distils from springing grass ; and 
thrice grateful the afternoon tea spread 
beneath the apple boughs. 

The wood-cutters have been at winter 
work in the copse at the bottom of the 
garden, making space for the light and 
warmth; vernal showers have done 
their part, and now the sunny spaces 
between the trees are paved with 
flowers; missing their usual supports, 
the stalks of the bryony are twisting 
round each other like pretty girls that 
dance with one another for lack of male 
partners; the thread of pathway passes 
between two crab trees draped from 
head to foot in pink and white, a branch 
arches from one to the other, and under- 
neath it, at the farther end of a vista, 
much broken by leafy sprays, and con- 
stantly traversed by dancing white 
butterflies, can be seen the stile. A 
cuckoo is perched on the overhanging 
ash there, and he calls and calls, and 
the pathway looks inviting enough ; but 
on such a golden morning ‘tis equal 
joy to go or stay, and, sitting on the 
mossy stool here, the beauty which is 





close at hand is more than eyes and 
ears and soul can take in, though we sit 
the long Sunday through. A tiny 
lizard sparkling in such green and gold 
as would, one thinks, be no discredit to 
the tropics, rustles the grass blades as 
he chases his insect prey; the inter- 
mittent hum of the bees amongst the 
flowers seems to contain within itself 
some of the warmth and sweetness of 
the summer ; and the pure luxury of 
living fills the sunshine hours. Let 
those wander who will; the enticing 
path will wait for us till the evening. 

And when the day is nearly done, 
and sounds of evening are heard about 
the cottage precincts ; the coo of nesting 
doves in the firs, the good-night hum of 
the bees to the garden wallflowers, and 
the mother’s evening song to tired, but 
happy children; then is the time for 
the walk, the walk by quiet wood- 
flanked corn-fields, where one may 
gather the first cowslip of the year, and 
where the fossil shells, found in the 
jutting ledge of rock, tell a tale, hard to 
realise in this hill-bound seclusion, of 
the brackish sea of a bygone age, and 
the turmoil of long forgotten storms. 

Or perhaps we may climb up out of 
the valley to where— 

On the chalk hill the bearded grass 

Is dry and dewless ; 
there the eye may look towards the 
sunset across the backs of a hundred 
hills, and see the evening mists rising 
from the valleys of three counties. 

The white clouds in the southern sky 
are motionless as the hills on which 
they seem to rest; garnered heaps of 
snow laid by for winters to come. 

Clear, though pale as yet, the even- 
ing star follows the sun to his rest, and 
in this hour of intensest calm, it seems 
as if the pure and peaceful landscape 
more properly belonged to that silvery 
sphere than to the noisy world which 
holds Charing Cross. 
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A NIHILIST FOR THE NONCE 


By J. PHILPOT WITHAM 


Illustrated by W. Russel Flint 


. ULLO, Terry, old chap! See 
you at the club _ this 


evening ?” 
Terence Doyle shook his 
head. “I’m afraid not. Fact is, my 


boy, I’m in a bit of a hole just now.” 

“If I can be of any assistance—— 
returned Jack Cunningham. 

“Thanks, old man,” replied Terry, 
glumly. “But it’s like this. The Old 
Man (the gentleman thus referred to 
was his editor ; Terry was a journalist) 
has taken it into his head to have an 
article on Nihilism, and (with a grimace) 
I've been lucky enough to be com- 
missioned to write it up. Now, I know 
as much about Nihilism as I do about 
Chinese !” 

Jack Cunningham looked thoughtful 
fora moment. Laying a hand on his 
friend’s shoulder, “ You couldn’t have 
come to a better man,” he said, mys- 
teriously ; adding, with a searching look 
into his companion’s face, “I know I 
can rely on your discretion, Doyle. All 
you want is the local colour, I imagine?” 

“That’s it,” returned Terry, eagerly ; 
“that’s just what I do want. But I had 
no idea you x 

Jack shook his head impressively. 
“Ssh, old man. If you care to take 
the risk—and I won't disguise from you 
that there will be some slight spice 
rr 

“ All the better!” impulsively inter- 
rupted the Irishman. 

“Well, then, be at my rooms to- 
morrow evening at ten sharp. I can 
lend you a mask, but,” with emphasis, 
“not a word to a soul!” 

And, with a hearty hand-grip and 





voluble expressions of thanks on the 
part of the journalist, the two went on 
their respective ways. 

7 o * e 

Had Terence Doyle seen his friend’s 
face five seconds later, he would have 
been decidedly at a loss to account for 
the humorous twinkle lurking in 
Cunningham’s eyes. 

“I say, you chaps,” the latter ex- 
claimed, as he entered the club that 
evening, after a hasty glance to assure 
himself that Terence was not present, 
“|’ve a ripping idea for a joke!” 

They all gathered round him, being 
well aware of the newcomer’s talent 
for organising a joke. “Let’s have it, 
old man.” 

Cunningham closed the door with an 
air of great secrecy, and then, crossing 
to the fireplace, commenced :— 

“Fact is, I met Terry Doyle this 
afternoon. You know, he’s on the 
Daily ——. It appears he wants 
materials for an article on Nihilism. I 
suppose you fellows could be Nihilists 
for the nonce—eh ?” with an expansive 
grin. 

“Rather!” chorussed the company, 
who began to have a glimmering as to 
the nature of the joke. 

“T was thinking, Robinson,” continued 
the originator of the idea, “of that old 
vault you were showing me the other 
day—at the back of your offices—in 
Princes Street. It would be the very place 
for a meeting of—er—conspirators.” 

“Right!” said Robinson, laconically. 

“ Well, then, you chaps must get hold 
of some masks—black, of course—and 
disguise yourselves as much as possible 
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I'll look after Doyle. Let the hour be 
eleven to-morrow. 

“I’m afraid I’m not well posted in the 
Nihilist business, but Terry, I’m sure, is 
no wiser. It’s usual, I believe, to have 
a password and other tomioolery ; but 
we can arrange that. Then—let me 
see—we must get up a programme,” he 
continued. “ Now, whom shall we de- 
cide to kill?”—with a humorous smile. 
“We must provide a little excitement 
for him, you know.’” 

“ Give him his money’s worth. Make 
it the German Emperor!” cried one. 
“ Terry was always ‘agin the Govern- 
ment.’” 

“Of course it must fall to his lot to 
do the slaying. We could do that all 
right, I suppose ?” put in Haddon. 

“Trust me for that!” returned Jack, 
with decision. “Then, you see, we can 
meet again a second time on the 3Ist, 
at 11.30 p.m., to arrange the details of 
the — er — assassination. As soon as 
the clock strikes twelve it will be April 
ist. See?” 

“Bravo!” “Good old Jack!” “Can 
you fancy Terry’s face?” came from 
various quarters of the room. 

“Then,” continued Cunningham, 
smilingly acknowledging their expres- 
sions of approval, “the chairman 
(that'll be you, Robinson) will hand the 
Chosen Instrument of Justice—other- 
wise Terry—a sealed envelope contain- 
ing his instructions. The contents of 
the envelope need only be short. I 
think the date of the newborn day will 
suffice.” 

This was laughingly agreed to mem. 
con., and. after each had been carefully 
drilled in his part by the indefatigable 
Jack, the conspirators separated. 

* . * 


On the following evening, punctually 
to the minute, Doyle presented himself 
at Cunningham’s rooms, and, after strict 
injunctions on the latter’s part not to 
“give himself away,” but to copy 


minutely the procedure of the .others, 
they set out for Princes Street. 


“I should tell you,’ Cunningham 
whispered on their way, “one of the 
foes of liberty is doomed. There will 
be a ballot to-night, but the chances are 
twenty to one against the choice falling 
on you.” 

Terence’s heart thrilled. 
Nihilism indeed ! 

“ But if this is more than you bar- 
gained for——” commenced Jack, 
glancing at his companion questioningly. 

The journalist’s face blanched slightly, 
but he set his lips and declared his 
determination to see it through. 

Arrived at the door, the password and 
countersign were given and received, 
and, on Cunningham’s assurance that 
his companion was a firm friend of the 
“Cause,” the two were admitted. A 
series of dark passages and well-worn 
steps led them to a door, at which was 
stationed another masked official, who, 
after a close scrutiny, admitted them to 
the Council Chamber. 

Terence glanced round him. He 
found himself in a long, low, vaulted 
room. At a bench, which served as a 
table, in the centre, were seated about 
twenty men, masked as they were, and 
silent. 

Cunningham led his companion to a 
place at a corner of the table and they 
seated themselves. The gathering now 
seemed cornplete. 

Rising to his feet, in a few terse words 
the chairman explained the business of 
the meeting. “One of the greatest 
enemies of mankind—he who calls him- 
self William, Emperor of Germany—is 
doomed by the Society to die, and we 
are met together this evening to decide 
which of us shall rid the world of this 
tyrant.” 

Several members at once rose to their 
feet, but the speaker waved them back. 
“No!” he said, “the election will be as 
usual by ballot.” 

This matter-of-fact method of arrang- 
ing the death of kings appalled Terence, 
whom the earnestness of the speaker 
had impressed deeply. The stern plain- 
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ness of the men, and of their meeting- 
room—free from all the theatrical hang- 
ings, insignia, &c., he had been prepared 
to find—gave an aspect of grim, un- 
flinching business to their proceedings, 
which no amount of show could have 
done. 

The young journalist now noticed a 
box at the chairman’s left hand. This 
the latter opened, and disclosed therein 
a number of plain sealed envelopes, 
saying as he did so, “ The balloting will 
be by the usual method.” 

The members silently rose, and filing 
past their leader took an envelope from 
the pile. 

With faltering steps Doyle followed 
in his turn, with a fervent prayer that 
Fate would not choose zm as her 
instrument. 

When all were once more seated, the 
word was given to open the envelopes ; 
and with fingers which trembled in 
spite of himself, Terence broke the seal 
and drew out the enclosed paper. 
Unfolding it in feverish haste to know 
his fate, these words met his eye: 
“ Brother, to you is allotted the task.” 

All eyes were turned on him as he 
stood staring at the slip in a half-dazed 
way. In a voice which sounded a long 
way off he heard the chairman say, 
“ The choice has fallen on you, Brother 
—strike hard for the Cause!” 

One by one the company pressed on 
him and shook his hand, echoing the 
chairman’s words—“ For the Cause, 
Brother.” 

Still as one in a dream, he heard the 
announcement made that they would 
meet again on Tuesday next at 
11.30 p.m., when full instructions would 
be given him. Then, leaning on his 
friend’s arm, and reeling like a drunken 
man, he went out into the street. 

Mechanically he walked beside his 
companion until they reached the latter’s 
rooms 

“ Take this, old man,” said Cunning- 
ham, half scared by Terence’s whitened 
face and dazed look, offering him a stiff 
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eagerly 


glass of brandy, which he 
swallowed. 

Then, seriously, “Forgive me, old 
fellow, for leading you into such a thing. 
It is a most unlucky chance. I’m afraid 
you'll have to clear out before they 
realise your identity. I feel, personally, 
responsible for your safety. Go! Go 
at once! I will manage it somehow!” 

“No—no. I won't hear of it, old 
chap. I went into it with my eyes 
open, and suppose I must stand the 
racket.” 

“Ah, Doyle, you don’t understand. 
You must either obey the command or— 
die! The Society never forgives. If 
you are not at the next meeting——’” 

“T will be there!” said the other, 
with decision, and, with an abrupt 
“Good-night,” he went out into the 
darkness. 

For a long time afterwards, Cunning- 
ham sat with a thoughtful expression 
on his usually jovial face. At length he 
murmured : “I hope we haven’t carried 
it too far. By Jove! Terry’s real grit— 
right through.” And, in a very doubtful 
frame of mind, he retired to rest. 

. * . . * 

There was no sleep for Doyle that 
night. Indeed, he knew it was useless 
to seek it, and spent the hours before 
dawn in feverishly tramping the deserted 
streets. 

No! he could see no way out of it— 
save flight—and that his soul rebclied 
against. Denouncing his comrades to 
the police was not to be thought of. 

“You are bearing in mind that article 
on Nihilism, Doyle?” the editor in- 
quired briskly, as, white-faced and 
haggard, Terence entered the office 
next morning. 

“Yes,” he replied curtly, and could 
not repress a grim smile as he thought 


of his experiences of the previous 
night. 
Work that day was a farce. Evening 


came, and still found his brain in a 
whirl ; and, dreading to be alone with 
his thoughts, he turned his steps to the 
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club, hoping to obtain temporary forget- 
fulness in the companionship of his 
friends. 

The sound of animated conversation 
met his ears as he sauntered towards 
the smoking-room, and a voice, which 
he recognised as Cunningham’s, was 
saying: “ Well, you chaps, he’s taking 
it rather hard. I hope we haven't 
carried it too far!” 

Then, on his entry, a strained silence 
fell upon them, and he caught the 
interchange of looks among the men 
present. 

Throwing himself into a chair, he lit 
a cigar, and, with half-closed eyes, 
glanced round at the company ; while 
the words he had overheard on entering 
repeated themselves in his brain. The 
hum of conversation rose once more, 
but the subject they had been discussing 
appeared to have been dismissed. 

“*Takes it hard!’ ‘ Carried 


it too far!’” Could they have been 
referring to him? His glance fell on 
Robinson. Surely he had seen that 


seal ring before—on the hand of the 
chairman of last night’s meeting! And 
that charm on Haddon’s watch-chain— 
that also, when last night, for a moment, 
his ulster had fallen open. 

Like a flash it dawned on him—he 
had been hoaxed! Why had he not 
remembered Cunningham’s propensity 
for practical joking? And next Tues- 
day—the day appointed for the meeting 
—was the 31st of March. Ah! he saw it 
all. Doubtless they would hand him 
his instructions in a sealed envelope. 
How well he could guess what it would 
contain when, on the dawn of All Fools’ 
Day, he opened it! What a load this 
revelation took off his mind. 

Then the desire for revenge came 
strong upon him. Yes! and he would 
have it, too. He finished his cigar, and 
then rising with well-assured gloom he 
left the room, with a plan of campaign 
in his mind. 

> * * * * 


The evening of the 31st came, and 
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‘* CUNNINGHAM SAT WITH A THOUGHTFUL EXPRESSION 
ON HIS USUALLY JOVIAL FACF.” 


11.30 found the conspirators seated round 
the bench in Robinson’s vault. 

“ He sent word to me that he would 
be obliged to be a little late,” said 
Cunningham, “but he would be sure to 
come.” 

“Do you think he w#// turn up?” 
queried Robinson. 

“I’m sure of it!” Cunningham re- 
turned, as he recalled his victim’s firm 
“J will be there.” 

On the table lay the envelope con- 
taining the “instructions.” 

Quarter to twelve struck, and still he 
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did not come. Had he funked it?... 
Had . . What might not have hap- 
pened? The majority of the conspirators 
were heartily wishing the affair was 
safely over. It was proving rather a 
grimmer joke than they had anticipated, 
and they fidgeted in their seats. 

Presently there was a stir in the 
passage beyond. Every eye was turned 
to the door. The sound of a slight 
scuffle reached their ears, and then the 
door opened and in came—an Inspector 
of Police attended by a couple of con- 
stables ! 

Striding quickly to the table, the 
Inspector secured the note before any 
of the astounded conspirators had time 
to grasp the situation. Staring with 
blank surprise, they sat like statues, 
while he in crisp, decisive tones said, 
“I arrest you in the King’s name. 
Resistance will be useless. The house 
is surrounded.” 

A dozen constables followed quickly 
on the heels of the first, and almost 
before they were aware of it, the jokers 
were handcuffed two and two and 
bundled unceremoniously into the con- 
veyances waiting outside. 

Their expostulations were scoffed at 
by their captors, who cautioned them 
that anything they said might be used 
as evidence against them ; and without 
further delay they were driven off toa 
large red-brick building, thrust into a 
bare room, the windows of which were 
strongly barred, the heavy door was 
secured with a clang, and they were left 
to their meditations. 


“The joke appears to have missed 


fire,” said Haddon, dismally. “The 
beggar’s peached “ 

“No,” put in Cunningham, “I know 
Doyle better than that; but it’s clear the 
authorities have got wind of the affair 
in some way.” 

“Pshaw! but we shall easily clear 
ourselves.” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t alter the fact 
that we are shut up here for the night,” 
growled Robinson. 

“Precious asses we shall look when 
the tale goes round,” volunteered 
another, and he glared in an aggrieved 
way at the instigator of the “ joke,” who 
gave a sickly smile. 

The hours wore on, and by the time 
the morning broke Doyle was amply 
avenged. A _ sorrier lot of practical 
jokers could not be found. 

Eight o'clock chimed from a neigh- 
bouring clock, and shortly afterwards 
the key grated in the lock. 

The inspector entered. 

Drawing from his pocket the envelope 
he had taken from the table the pre- 
vious night, he passed it to Cunningham. 
The latter stared in surprise, but, in 
obedience to the official’s wish, opened 
it, well knowing what its contents 
were. 

“* April ist!’” he muttered, under 
his breath, in doubtful tones. Then, 
glancing up, saw that the inspector had 
divested himself of false whiskers, 
moustache, &c., and stood revealed as 
—Terence Doyle! 

He stared at him for a moment. Then 
the truth dawned on him. 

“Done!” he cried, smiting his thigh. 
“ Done, by Jove !—done brown!” 
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Tllustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


“Wanted: Country Residence, in the Home 
Counties preferred, containing duly authenticated 
ghost. Apply, &c.” 


READ the above advertisement in 
the Morning Post, and guessed at 
once that my friend Thursdon 
was responsible for it. Perhaps 

it would be fairer for me to take the 
blame. It fell out in this wise. 

When Roger Thursdon came home 
from South Africa on the strength of 
a somewhat suddenly acquired pile, I 
was one of the first of his friends of 
former days whom he sought out. 

Roger was a sensible, hard-headed 
fellow, who had contrived to make a 
comfortable fortune comparatively early 
in life. A year previously he had 
married a girl out in South Africa, and 
it was chiefly for her sake he had re- 
turned to England to settle down. He 
sent me a note a day or two after his 
arrival asking me to come round to 
dinner at his hotel and be introduced 
to his wife. I went, and was not sur- 
prised at Thursdon’s anxiety to exhibit 
the latter. A prettier little woman I 
have seldom met—a trifle too fond of 
loud colours, perhaps, but with a distinct 
charm about her that nothing could get 
over. 

She was a colonial born, and I soon 
discovered that her great ambition was 
to become a member of the English 
aristocracy. 
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Unfortunately Thursdon was not a 
millionaire. The proverbial house in 
Park Lane and box at the Opera were 
not within his means, so the English 
aristocracy cast rather searching eyes 
over little Mrs. Thursdon and her daring 
colour combinations and voted her 
“ colonial.” This, however, so far from 
decreasing her respect for Debrett, made 
Mrs. Roger all the more anxious to 
climb the social ladder. 

Roger was a simple, straightforward 
fellow, palpably and publicly in love 
with his wife. All the genius for over- 
coming obstacles which had been instru- 
mental in making his fortune was now 
diverted to the gratifying of Mrs. 
Thursdon’s whims, of which, like all 
pretty women, she possessed not a few. 

One morning, about a month after 
their return, Thursdon came into my 
rooms looking rather harassed. 

“Bulls and bears?” I asked sympa- 
thetically; “Kaffirs slumping or what?” 

“No, nothing,” he said, “only Fanny’s 
dead nuts on our taking a haunted 
house. She says she won't live in one 
unless it’s got a ghost. Says it gives 
a place a ‘cachet. Happen to know 
what that means, old man?” 
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“A cachet,” I murmured, “is some- 
thing indescribable. As mysterious and 
intangible as the ghost itself. Being 
English, for instance, gives one a cachet 
at the Cape, I believe.” 

I wished I hadn’t said that afterwards, 
remembering that Mrs. Thursdon was 
acolonial. Roger looked glummer than 
ever. 

“She wants a house with a moat,” he 
went on gloomily. “Of course that 
could be managed if there was a spring 
near to feed it”—Thursdon’s business 
faculty coming to the fore—*but the 
ghost beats me.” 

“ Advertise,” I suggested. “Try the 
Morning Post. All the best ghosts—I 
mean the best people—read that.” 

He took quite kindly to the idea. 

“Not bad, that,” he said. “’Pon my 
word I’ll have a try.” 

That was how the advertisement came 
to appear. 

Mrs. Thursdon was delighted. She 
and I had become quite good pals—she 
was certainly a charming little woman. 
“You see, Mr. Montgomerie,” she con- 
fided to me, “ what we want is a really 
nice manor house, not a suburban villa 
amongst retired tradesfolk, you know.” 

“I quite understand,” I said ; “with a 
really nice, well-connected ghost—not 
a common hollowed turnip with a light 
inside.” 

“TI should /ke a ghost with a title,” 
little Mrs. Roger murmured coyly, 
casting her long lashes over her red 
cheeks. I don’t wonder that Roger was 
willing to sell his soul, or what was more, 
his sane, sober sense to please her. 

“Well,” I comforted her, “that ought 
to be easy. You see, only wicked people 
‘walk,’ and the nobility are proverbially 
wicked.” 

“ Aren’t they ?”—in tones of the pro- 
foundest admiration. “It’s the middle 
class that is so dreadfully virtuous.” 

Thursdon had no end of difficulty in 
finding a house to suit his wife’s some- 
what original requirements. Haunted 
houses by the dozen were to be had, 
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but the ghosts were seldom satisfactory. 
Bad drainage, rats, and various other 
causes, generally came in to account for 
the houses not letting. Moreover, houses 
that have remained unlet long enough 
to acquire a sinister reputation are not 
usually of » 1 attractive type. 

Not th.¢ a sinister reputation would 
have satisfied Mrs. Thursdon. I went so 
far as to sound her on this point, think- 
ing that the term sounded rather well. 
Nothing short of a real, authenticated 
ghost would do for my friend’s wilful 
spouse. 

They had almost given up the search 
as a bad job and settled on a common- 
place modern residence at West Hamp- 
stead, when one day Thursdon came to 
my rooms looking rather as though he 
were recovering with a rise in the 
markets. 

“We've found a place,” he announced, 
spreading himself over the saddle bag 
and displaying much waistcoat. 


“You don’t mean it? Ghost and 
all?” 

“Yes, rather,” he answered, “and a 
rattling good authenticated spook. 


Walks about in knee-breeches and howls 
over its grave—its body’s grave, I mean.” 

“By Jove!” I murmured. “ And it is 
willing to take lodgers? Oris it paying 
guests? Sounds better if it’s a well- 
connected ghost.” 

“It’s the ghost of Sir Oswald Oswald- 
en,” Thursdon said, in soft, slow tones. 
“Fanny’s delighted. He lived some- 
where about Elizabeth’s time. There’s 
quite a legend about him.” 

“What’s his family seat like?” I 
inquired, having an eye to future week- 
ends. 

Roger’s enthusiasm slackened. 

“Oh, not a bad little place,” he said. 
“Rather far from the station. In Hill- 
shire ; Oswalden Manor it’s called. It 
will want no end of doing up. Fan’s 
awfully pleased though. She’s half mad 
over the place. It’s got cupboards 
where people were starved to death, and 
all that.” 
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When I called to congratulate Mrs. 
Roger on their discovery she was radiant. 

“Tt’s just perfect,” she declared, “ and 
Roger, the darling, is having a moat dug 
all round. Oh, I shall Jove it! You 
must come down directly we're settled 
and see the loves of secret chambers 
where those poor dear Jesuits were 
hidden and starved to death because 
their attendants couldn’t get at them.” 

“] hope the ghost isn’t a Jesuit priest,” 
I said, remembering that Thursdon’s 
family were all Presbyterians. 

“Oh, dear, no,” she replied ; “he’s Sir 
Oswald Oswalden. One of the old 
family, you know, and the legend is 
that he was so extravagant that he ran 
into debt with his tailor, and the wretched 
tailor importuned him so for payment 
for his Sunday doublet, that poor Sir 
Oswald shot himself after matins one 
Sunday, and they buried him at mid- 
night in the chapel just as he was, and 
every night his ghost comes back and 
wails over his tomb in the ruined chapel 
attached to the house.” 

“It’s all very sad and very charming,” 
[said. “Is there a bathroom, and all 
that?” 

“The idea!” she answered. “I believe 
Roger is having a geyser put up in the 
octagonal chamber. All the rooms have 
such delicious names. The agent’s son, 
a Mr. Israel Hart, showed us over. 
Roger didn’t like him, and they had the 
most dreadful disputes over the drains 
and things ; but he was most interesting 
and seemed to know all the tales and 
traditions quite off by heart. He told 
us all about Sir Roger.” 

The Thursdons had been some few 
weeks in their new abode when I 
fulfilled my promise of spending a week- 
end with them. 

Roger was at the station to meet me 
with the motor, and we passed through 
some miles of rather uninteresting 
country. I thought Thursdon looking 
rather down in the mouth. I noticed 
he spoke with modified enthusiasm about 
his new domain. 
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THE OSWALDEN GHOST 
“Seen the ghost?” I asked, when 
other subjects failed. 

“ Hang the ghost!” he said. 

“Does it annoy you?” I inquired, 
beginning to get interested. “I hope 
you're not going to put me in the haunted 
chamber ?” 

“Look here, dry up about that con- 
founded fable,” responded my host, with 
unlooked for irritability. “If you heard 
nothing but that ghost all day long 
you'd find it annoying. Fanny talks 
of nothing else, and it’s getting rather 
tiring.” 

The manor itself was about as dreary 
a place as one could well imagine. The 
moat scheme had been abandoned, but 
nothing was needed to accentuate the 
desolation of the place with its old grey 
walls and ruined cloister, the remains 
of the ancient chapel where the ghost of 
the unhappy Sir Oswald was said to 
wail nightly over his grave. 

Fanny Thursdon, looking more _ be- 
witching than ever, met us at the im- 
posing portal, and her presence certainly 
made great amends for the dreariness 
of the surroundings. She was absolutely 


‘superlative about her new home. Every- 


thing was just perfect—quite feudal, in 
fact. 

The new vicar and his daughter had 
called, and she had been showing them 
all over the place and telling them all 
about Sir Oswald (this with quite a 
demure little simper). They, being newly 
come, having never heard the legend. 

“Have you seen much of him—the 
ghost, I mean?” I inquired rather 
mischievously. 

Mrs. Thursdon somewhat burked the 


question. 
“He doesn’t always appear, you 
know,” she said, “and the chapel’s 


rather draughty after dark. I don’t care 
much to go there. Still, I /ee/ that he’s 
there all the same.” 

“ That’s something,” I agreed. 

I noticed that Roger became very 
quiet and grumpy when the ghost was 
under discussion, and I began to wonder 
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if there were really anything behind. 
When Mrs. Thursdon left us alone to- 
gether I tackled Roger once more on 
the subject. 

“Is there really anything, after all, in 
this spook story?” I inquired. 

“Now look here,” Thursdon said, 
“don’t think I’m a savage, but do, for 
heaven’s sake, leave that beastly ghost 
alone. I’m fairly sick of it. Fanny’s 
simply cracked on the subject. Why, 
what do you think, the other day she 
positively forbade me to whistle ‘ Dolly 
Gray’ in the hall, because she said some 
one had told her it would ‘affect the 
psychic atmosphere by introducing un- 
sympathetic properties.’ Did you ever 
hear such rot?” 

I looked at my stockbroking friend 
quizzically. 

“Thursdon,” I said, “you’re jealous. 
Jealous of a ghost—a figment—a hallu- 
cination. Fie!” 

Nevertheless, I couldn’t help feeling 
that there was a shadow over the home 
in more senses than one. 


Later on inthe evening I was destined 
to be made the confident of my hostess. 


She was looking absolutely satisfactory 
in‘@ pale blue chiffon frock. A wife for 
any man to be proud of. 

“I do so want to consult you, Mr. 
Montgomerie,” she said. “It’s about a 
little matter. that’s worrying me. It’s 
like this, Roger wants to invite some 
friends of his down here whom he knew 
out at the Cape—one has a brick-field 
and the other used to keep a dry-store.” 

I began to foresee trouble. I had 
given Thursdon credit for better sense 
than to introduce friends whom his wife 
didn’t care to associate with. 

“ Are they ? Outsiders, I suppose,” 
I said tentatively. “Tell Thursdon you 
don’t care to know them——” 

“Oh no,” she hastened to explain. 
“TI know them quite well ; they used to 
be in and out of father’s place. I don’t 
mind for myself—it isn’t that—it’s Sir 
Oswald.” She dropped her voice to an 
awed whisper as she mentioned the 
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name. “I’m afraid he mightn’t like those 
sort of people down here. I was talking 
to Mr. Ferdinando—whowrites the funny 
books, you know—and he told me why 
Sir Oswald didn’t appear was probably 
because of the unsympathetic surround- 
ings. It was when the De Middleburgs 
—they’re from Johannesburg, you know 
—were staying here.” 

I began to see where the tragedy of 
my friend’s position came in. 

“Ferdinando’s a donkey,” I said. 
“Why, if Sir Oswald were alive now— 
you say he was hard up—he’d probably 
have gone to the front and settled down 
to trade out there. Numbers of men of 
the best family have done so. He'll 
no doubt think your husband’s friends 
were in the 13th Hussars, or the Guards, 
if you talk Service loud in the corridors 
after dark.” 

This idea seemed to appeal to my 
hostess. Her mind was decidedly re- 
lieved. When Roger joined us she 
greeted him quite gaily with, “It’s all 
right, dear, we can have Frank and Will 
down next week. Mr. Montgomerie 
thinks it will be quite comme il faut.” 

I felt sorry for Thursdon. I began 
to understand why he carried that half- 
ashamed look about him, as though he 
were not quite at home in his own house. 
Poor Roger! His people have cotton 
mills in the North somewhere, and dine 
in the middle of the day. 

“If I were you, Thursdon,” I said, as 
he drove me back to the station on 
Monday morning, “I’d find another 
place nearer town. Six months of this 
will give you the hump.” 

He looked as though he would have 
liked to agree with me. As it was, he 
simply laughed and called me acockney 
of the first water and many other un- 
convincing things. 

It was some weeks before I saw any 
more of Thursdon. Then I ran across 
him one day in Cornhill looking the 
ghost of his former jolly self. The change 
in him fairly alarmed me. Had any- 
thing gone wrong? I wondered. Had 
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matrimony failed to fulfil its promise? 
The isolation of Oswalden Manor would 
be a severe trial to even such devotion 
as that of Roger and his wife. There 
was certainly a shadow on his honest 
brow that had no business to be there. 
“I wonder if there’s a tertium quid?” 
I meditated as I listened to Roger's 
listless remarks. Fanny Thursdon was 
quite charming enough to turn anybody’s 
head, and, after all, Thursdon was a good 
bit older than she, and somewhat sober 
and “ unexciting,” as I once heard a lady 
friend of mine describe her husband. 

“Thinking of settling down at the 
Manor?” I asked, by way of making 
conversation, for Roger seemed to have 
no chat left in him. 

“Fanny seems to have made up her 


mind to stop there,’ he answered 
gloomily. “And / don’t count nowa- 
days.” 


“What do you mean, old chap?” | 
said. “I believe that mouldy old place 
has given you the hump. I said it would.” 

“It’s a —— hole!” Thursdon burst 
out with alarming emphasis. “ Fanny’s 
got so stuck up since she’s been there, 


she’ll barely associate with the likes - 


of me "—with a harsh laugh. “She's 
madder on that precious ghost thanever.” 

I began to see where the trouble lay. 

“Can’t you explode the ghost?” I 
asked. “Get someone to explode its 
hypnotic suggestion, or rats, or some- 
thing.” 

“Hypnotic suggestion be hanged!” 
roared Thursdon. “Nothing in Heaven 
or Earth, or Hades would make her 
disbelieve in the vile thing. It’s eaten 
into her brain. She’s not sane on the 
point !” 

I felt really anxious about Thursdon 
after that meeting. I was seriously 
contemplating another week-end at the 
scene of the comedy that had so tragic 
an effect on my friend, when, one morn- 
ing, 1 found a wire awaiting me from 
Thursdon. 

“Come down to-morrow,” it ran, 
“leaving for Cape Saturday. Thursdon.” 
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I went by the first available train. 
Somehow I smelt tragedy in the air. 

I scarcely recognised Roger when he 
met me at the station. He was looking 
years older—the wreck of his former 
self. 

“Yes,” he said grimly, “I’m off to 
the Cape by the next boat, and I go 
alone.” 

“Leaving the wife behind?” I mur- 
mured. I felt that something more lay 
at the back of this. 

“She suggested it,” he replied. His 
voice was hoarse with suppressed misery. 
“She told me she was sure I wanted 
a change and the voyage would 
do me good. I thought she meant to 
come too, and it seemed rather a good 
idea ; but, what do you think? That 
same evening I overheard her telling 
that Ferdinando fellow that she hadn't 
seen the ghost so far, but she hoped to 
do so shortly when the ‘ psychic atmo- 
sphere would be more propitious.’ By 
heaven! she meant when I was out of 
he way! With my tainted presence. 
Well, I’m off on Saturday, by the Go/d- 
burg Castle, and—I go for good.” 

I could see he meant what he said 
and that the position was desperate. I 
sat without speaking for some minutes, 
Roger fully appreciating my silence. 

At last I spoke. 

“] mean to try and help you out of 
this,” I said. 

Thursdon looked at me with some- 
thing like a flicker of hope dawning in 
his dull eyes, but he only shook his head 
with a groan. 

“You can’t do anything,” he said. 
“It’s no good, I’ve tried everything. I’m 
just sick of it all.” 

“At any rate I’m going to smoke 
a pipe on it,” I said; “and I believe, too, 
I can lay your ghost—to all practical 
purposes.” 

Something in my manner seemed to 
give him fresh hope. By the time we 
reached the Manor he was almost 
cheerful. 

I started on the ghost topic to Mrs. 





Thursdon as soon as I conveniently 
could. She confessed sadly to me that 
Sir Oswald still refused to appear to any 
of the present members of the household, 
and darted a little glance at poor Roger 
which must have been very hurtful 
under the circumstances. 

“I wonder,” I remarked meditatively, 
“if it would appear tome? My mother's 
people were Talbot’s, you know—the 
late earl was godfather to my Aunt 
Maria.” 

“Oh, I wonder!” she cried. “ Do try, 
Mr. Montgomerie. Sleep in the chapel 
to-night and see.” 

“’Pon my word, I’ve half a mind to,” 
I said. In the end it was arranged that 
an arm-chair should be placed in the 
chapel, and that I should pass the night 
there in the interests of psychology. 

“It’s no use,” Thursdon wailed as he 
bid me good-night ; “ you'll only say you 
didn’t see anything and that’ll prove 
nothing. Your Aunt Maria may have 
made a mésalliance, or something.” 

“[T intend to see something,” was my 
retort, and I left him full of vague ap- 
prehensions. 

Next morning I duly appeared at the 
breakfast table wearing the air of one 
who has something painful to communi- 
cate. 

“ May I speak to you after breakfast 
in the library?” I said to Mrs. Thurs- 
don. “The servants are liable to disturb 
us here, and what I have to say is ofa 
private nature.” 

She looked at me with some surprise, 
and not a little fear in her eyes. 

“What is it?” she said. “Oh, do tell 
me, you look so grave !” 

“It’s a grave matter,” I answered, 
hoping inwardly that she wouldn't mis- 
take the remark fora pun. “The fact 
is,’ I announced, when we three were 
alone in the library, “1 had a suspicion 
when I proposed to interview the ghost 
last night, and I regret to say my 
suspicion has been confirmed.” 

Fanny Thursdon gazed at me with 
wide open eyes. Roger stared stonily. 
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“You will remember two things,” I 
said, “in connection with the legend : 
First, that Sir Oswald was importuned 
by his tailor for the price of the very 
suit he was wearing at the time of his 
death ; and secondly, that his body was 
buried fully dressed.” 

Roger’s wife nodded. Roger opened 
his mouth and said nothing. 

“Well, on the strength of this, when 
the apparition appeared ”—I waved aside 
the exclamation that burst from my 
hostess—*“ when the apparition appeared 
| immediately requested it to be good 
cnough to take a seat, and my worst 
suspicions were confirmed, for it sat 
down cross-legged !” . 

There was a dead silence for a moment. 
Then there came a peculiar gurgling 
sound from Thursdon’s throat. 

“I—I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Montgomerie,” Mrs. Thursdon gasped. 

“I had hoped to break the blow,” I 





murmured, casting a terrible warning 
glance at Thursdon, who had gone 
purple in the face. “The truth is simply 
this, you have been living under a most 
painful misapprehension as to the ante- 
cedents of your—er—family ghost—of 
the spectre which you have been led to 
treat like—well—one of the family, 
Your ghost, in short, Mrs. Thursdon, so 
far. from being Sir Oswald Oswalden’s, 
is simply the spirit of his ‘grasping 
and mercenary tailor, which returns to 
bewail over the grave of the unpaid-for 
doublet and vest.” 

Let me exact the story-teller’s privilege 
of drawing a curtain over the scene that 
followed. 

The Goldburg Castle sailed without 
Roger Thursdon on the following Satur- 
day. At present he and his wife are living, 
as happy asa pairof turtle-doves, ina really 
nice and convenient modern residence 


in the neighbourhood of Muswell Hill. 


TWO VERSES 


By E. R. 


I. WRITTEN IN TOWN. 


OH, for the country sweet and fair, 

Oh, for a rest from toil and care ; 

To sit in the shade of a leafy bower, 

Or ’neath the walls of the ruined tower ; 
Away from the town with its bustle and din, 
To sit in the peace of a country inn ; 

Away from the railway, away from the train, 
For peace for the body and rest for the brain. 


II. WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY. 


Oh, for the sight of a railway now, 

To take me away from the land of the plough ; 
To sit in the office nice and warm, 

To fear not the coming of rain and storm ; 
Hearing the clatter of town again, 

Away from the mud of the country lane ; 

To live out of town may be all very nice, 

But for me, in the country two days will suffice. 
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A BLOW IN THE DARK 


By PATRICK VAUX 


T was a little after eight bells of the 
first watch that H.M.S. Glutton, 
destroyer, the southerly British 
picket off Cape Solomon, the bold 

headland at the south-west extremity of 
Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, was spoken 
to, with fresh instructions, by her com- 
munications base. Promptly her winking 
lantern acknowledged the veiled signals. 
Speedily did the staunch little vessel 
plunge anew into the darkness. 

For a few seconds, Lieutenant Gourly, 
swaying to the leaping of the destroyer 
over the little walls of sea, anxiously re- 
considered his new orders. Varying cur- 
rents inshore, reefs and sunken rocks, 
the audacious initiative of the blockaded 
enemy, their vigorous efforts to gain the 
offing, the significance of the fresh in- 
structions, all made him wrinkle his 
brows in perplexity. 

“The Admiral means business, running 
us down so far to the south’ard,” he 
cried, turning to his subordinate, stand- 
ing to port of the wheel; “it will be to 
cover the coves between Solomon and 
Diamond Heads and the Fours Channel. 
The orders are practically to that effect.” 

The gunner blew a tuft of spume off 
his lips. “He'll be thinkin’ of torpedo 
craft takin’ us in the flanks, sir,” he 
replied ; “or, mebbe, of the Marceau’s 
an’ Heidelberg’s submarines. It’s as easy 
as nothin’ to unship a submarine an’ 
bring it long the shore road, an’ slip it 
into the water of the coves here.” 

“Reckon it will be despatches the 
enemy are trying to run out to their 
Flying Squadron,” his commander said, 
dodging a thong of water pitched up by 
the plunging stem. “It will be all hell 


and motion for us if they link up the 
two squadrons together.” And with a 
grunt he put his night-glass to his eyes. 

To port, Martinique was hidden in 
the cloak of night. From westward a 
far-off clap of thunder echoed faintly, 
ominously, and the Lieutenant shook 
his head. 

Matters stood thus. Courageously was 
Rear-Admiral Crawfurd, with A division 
of the North Atlantic Fleet, trying to 
seal up Fort Royal Bay, where the 
powerful enemy had gone in to coal and 
refit, pending their juncture with the 
German Flying Squadron, ravaging 
Newfoundland and the eastern seaboard 
of Canada. It was then the Triple 
Alliance thought to sweep the British 
Channel clear for the army of invasion, 
for now the British Home Fleet was 
checkmated by the Allies’ North Sea 
division. Already there had been cap- 
tured the British Colonies of the Baha- 
mas and Bermuda, the Lesser Antilles 
except the Virgin Islands, saved by St. 
Thomas, now held by Britain for Den- 
mark, herself occupied by German 
troops to ensure the passage of Catte- 
gut, the outlet for the Baltic. Suddenly 
had the Triple Alliance launched their 
thunderbolt against Britain and Japan 
for the partition of China, the possession 
of India, and the fat lands of Mesapo- 
tamia and Southern Persia. Their aim 
was to secure predominance in Europe, 
and outlets for surplus products and 
population. 

The task of Rear-Admiral Crawfurd 
was no easy one. His was to hold the 
enemy in check, from forming juncture, 
till B division, already retracing its track 
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from Europe, arrived on the scene. So 
he was clinging to his station before 
Fort Royal Bay; from Negro Point to 
Cape Solomon his pickets patrolled its 
mouth. Up into the north-west stretched 
his widely-knotted line of auxiliary 
cruisers, all wary for any sudden diver- 
sion of the enemy’s Flying Squadron. 
Blockading in the twentieth century 
with aggressive torpedo-boats and sub- 
marines, quick-firing guns and dirigible 
electric-contact mines, entails the most 
intense strain on the nerves and health 
of the blockading personnel. During 
the hours of darkness, worry and sus- 
pense consume the most intrepid hearts: 
it is then that at any moment disaster 
and death may burst unseen among the 
videttes of the blockaders, and spread 
defeat to their battleships. In the war 
of the Triple Alliance against the two 
Empires the initiative and offensive put 
forth by Germany was superhuman, 
demoniac. It was men like Lieutenant 
Gourly and his crew who in the first 
black hours thwarted her and her allies, 


that were lethargic compared to her, 
but stouter with old hatred and racial 


jealousy. These men showed Germany 
that the prestige and naval training of 
centuries most surely tell against mathe- 
matical precision and the withering 
formule of science. It is the man 
behind the gun who wins the fight: 
human character is not all built up of 
cube root, logarithms, and lager beer. 

On board the G/utton her command- 
ing officer wearily put down the binocu- 
lars. For a second he rested his eyes. 
The brine, driving in volumes over the 
turtle-back, pelted him like buckshot ; 
the salt, caking on his face, sharply 
stung it; round his wrists blisters 
prickled and throbbed as if bursting ; 
his whole body pulsed with aches and 
pains through fatigue, lack of sleep, and 
the incessant jarring of the destroyer. 
Yet all his faculties were concentrated 
in restless vigilance. 

Only for a second had he sought rest 
for his eyes. On opening them, it 
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seemed to him ‘he night was grown 
thicker, more muffled. A heavy rain 
was beginning to spit out of the south- 
west, whence also came the swishing 
sound of a great tempestuous wind 
rapidly travelling along. 

The gunner edged himself up the 
tilting bridge. “It’s goin’ to come ina 
burst out o’ the sou’-west, sir,” he cried, 
“ Workin’ long lee shore ’ll be a tough 
job, if it blows as long as it'll be stiff.” 

“Lay her four points to west’ard,” 
his officer replied abruptly; “cat's 
eyes couldn't see through all the 
dirt flying about, but we must just 
chance things. Standing further out 
gives the Deutscher over-much of an 
opportunity to slip out. He’s the only 
man among them who'll try it.” 

The vessel heeled as she swung more 
to westward, for the cross swell had 
greatened, and was tumbling her awk- 
wardly about. Gourly clutched the 
bridge-rail, and stared obstinately to 
port. He frowned. In such a pitch 
blackness a whole squadron of foolhardy 
cruisers might be hugging the shore, 
and the keenest of British look-outs 
never spy them. 

The patrol surged onward, thrashing, 
kicking, and swooping over the rising 
surges. She hurled her narrow hull 
across their broadening hollows, and 
smashed through the crests of swelling 
waters, to dive with a dizzying motion 
down the lengthening slope, and slide 
almost on her broadside up the next 
rising summit. The sea swept over her 
bows in phosphorescent floods. Spout- 
ing over the breastwork, it fell in fiery 
sheets upon the little bridge, and im- 
peded vision and breathing. 

More drawn became Gourly’s angular 
features ; his worried expression deep- 
ened: to his mind the dangers of the 
night were just beginning. Only calcu- 
lations worked out to a nicety could 
enable him to traverse safely the addi- 
tional and but little known coastal 
section covering the Fours Channel. It 
was an undertaking for which none but 
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A BLOW IN THE DARK 





** PITCHING AND TOSSING MOST DRUNKENLY, THE *GLUTTON* STOOD OUT FOR THE OF FING.” 


native pilots were qualified, and the 
enemy had no lack of them. With 
tightened lips, Gourly listened for the 
leadsman’s repeated hail. 

“Quarter less eight fathom, coral an’ 
shell,” sounded to the bridge ; and mut- 
tering curses on the weather and his 
inadequate charts,the Lieutenant stepped 
jerkily to port. Leaning tight-throated 
over the pitching bridge, he stared here 
and there with sidelong glances as if to 
penetrate the heart of the darkness. 

“Eight half nine,” reached the 
bridge, in the leadsman’s monotonous 
sing-song. And Gourly shook his head. 

“The undertow is stronger than a 
thousand horses,” he roared to the 
gunner. “Diamond Rock ’Il lie short a 
bit off the port bow ; we'll soon know. 
It's like groping about in a pitch dark 
room.” 

“It isn’t all yachtin’, this cruise, sir,” 
was the reply. “ There’s worse to come. 
That roarin’ wind is tearin’ down on us 
out of the sou’-west.” 

“Pipe out secure tubes and look to 
lashings,” the Lieutenantreplied. “Batten 
down hatches, engine-room, and stoke- 
hold ; pass the word below. When the 
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wind breaks, the weight of water ‘ll 
almost smother us.” 

Calm held the atmosphere in the 
neighbourhood of the destroyer, only the 
thrashing of her bows, the slap of cross 
seas, and the thudding of engines, took 
the ear. But afar off the tempest was 
now thundering, squealing, whistling 
like a million demons. The long, sharp 
notes, ever swiftly greatening and beat- 
ing more vehemently upon the hearing, 
made nervous faculties vibrate keenly to 
their terrifying significance. 

“By gad!” muttered Gourly ; “blow 
high, blow low, it is the night I’d make 
the bolt if | had the pilots.” There will 
be a blackness like hell’s coming down 
with that wind, and a roaring that would 
deafen any sounds of firing, and a 
powerful smother of sea. Small craft 
‘ll swim mighty poorly, I reckon.” 

The sharper oscillations of the de- 
stroyer in the boisterous seaway tending 
to throw him off his sea-legs, he clutched 
the bridge-rail to steady himself, and 
strained his vision ahead and to port. 
Nothing but white-tipped surges and 
the further night stili filled his eye. In 
the neighbourhood of the vessel the lull 
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was holding, but the tongues of the 
rapidly-traveliing storm, whistling and 
screaming in their precursory flagella- 
tion on the ear, were thrusting down the 
sea-smoke like a misty shroud upon the 
swollen face of the waters. 

The Lieutenant tightly fisted the rail 
with both hands, he pursed his salty 
lips together and frowned. In a moment 
or so he had summed up his situation. 

Already he was perilously close in 
shore, the Fours Channel lying away 
off the port quarter. With the tempest 
bursting out of the south-west he 
barely had sea room to _ weather 
his lee-shore. Well he comprehended 
that his Admiral would now be making 
for a safer and wider offing to secure the 
safety of his battleships dnd auxiliaries ; 
pickets and communication bases would 
also be standing seaward to make good 
weather of it all. 

“Sou’-west by west a half wheel,” 
rang decisively from the G/utton’s com- 
manding officer. “Steady, there! 
Slowly ; swing her slowly, Manson!” 

Anxiously he watched his dim vessel 
oscillate violently, as to the pressure of 
her twin sudders she slowly veered 
among sé€as now steep under the 
impulse of the hurricane. He threw a 
quick glance over the watch battening 
down the engine-room hatch and securing 
the boats. Mere blobs in the inky 
blackness, they moved cat-footed about 
the narrow slippery deck. Now it sud- 
denly heaved itself upright, as if to hit 
them in the back; now dropped pre- 
cipitously, almost throwing them upon 
their faces. 

“Much more of this high kickin’ ’ll 
turn the stomach, sir,” yelled the gunner, 
again on the bridge. “Look, sir, here 
comes the wind. On deck, there, all 
hands hold fast.” 

The next instant, out of the abysmal 
darkness ahead, the tempest was volly- 
ing a thick white hail of brine, torn off 
the mantling surges. A far-extending 
wall of snowy water, three cables 
distant, tumbled down into frothing 
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heaps ; like the blows of a gigastic 
fist the huge masses of sea fell conflict- 
ing upon the bows of the destroyer. In 
an irresistible flood the water swept over 
her bridge, poured aft like a cataract, 
carrying the watch off their footing, 
and dashing them against side rails, 
ventilators, hatches, stanchions, and the 
mountings of the quick-firers. With a 
sluggish downward lurch the G/utton 
shoved onward, deeper, a myriad sparks 
trailing from her after funnel. 

The tremendous pressure of the 
shrieking hurricane had pinned the 
Lieutenant against the lee bridge-rail; 
with some difficulty he got footing 
beside the wheel. The thought stabbed 
him—was this the end to all? Would 
she never lift her head out of the over- 
whelming slabber of seas? In his 
suspense he ceased to breathe, tight- 
clenched were his prominent jaws. 

Suddenly the groaning destroyer 
heaved up her stem, almost throwing 
Gourly upon his knees. With every 
rivet in her sides jarring and protesting 
she leapt forward, climbed the breast of 
an enormous surge, and dived through 
its curling top. The broken water was 
carried aft in the grip of the gale, and 
viciously smote ashen-grey faces like 
fisticuffs. Pitching and tossing most 
‘drunkenly, the G/utton stood out for the 
offing. 

As her Lieutenant had put his hand 
on the engine-room indicator he had 
distinguished, with the joy of very salva- 
tion, the throbbing of steady-pacing 
engines from the G/utton’s dull shivers 
from buffeting cross-seas. Then to his 
signal the artificer let out the engines to 
full speed ahead. Spitefully the de- 
stroyer split a lump of sea in twain, 
sending up two divergent columns of 
spray. Yet she made but little headway 
in the face of the gale, for wide plunges 
of sea buffeted her from stem to stern; 
some thwacking heavily against her 
weather bow altered her course as much 
as 45 degrees, and others tossed her 
at almost right angles to her track. 
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A BLOW IN THE DARK 


. 
“THE SILVER-GREY WARHEAD FLOPPED OUT OF ITs TUBE.” 


“Better smothered with seas than 
driving down on lee shore in such a 
night as this!” Gourly roared into the 
ear of the gunner. “Send the watch 
below. Post double look-outs amidships 
and on the bridge.” 

As the gunner cautiously stepped 
down the ladder, a gout of sea, cast up 
by the breastwork, fell against the 
weather-cloths of the bridge; seething 
and splashing like a cascade it gushed 
down to the deck, and swept along in a 
white,eddying torrent. The broad back 
of the gunner intercepted whole buckets- 
full: copious jets shot over his half- 
stunned head. Blowing, spitting and 
coughing like a grampus, he gained the 
deck. 

Off the port bow, a bluish zigzag of 
lightning shot into a feathering comber, 
and turned the low-flying clouds of 
spray and spindrift into frozen silver ; 
then followed the thunder, just audible 
above the terrific clashing and clamour- 
ing of the elements. It was now that a 
precipitate heel of the G/utton to star- 
board threw the boatswain against the 
momentarily blinded gunner, clinging to 
a fore-and-aft life-line. 

Clawing violently at him, Richards 
brought himself a-stand. “This chuckin’ 
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about ’as turned the watch inside out,” 
he howled. “Most o’ ’em ’angin’ on 
the life-lities like sick ducks. Never felt 
such a stir-about ’fore.” 

With head bent down, chin jammed 
against his chest, the gunner crept upon 
the bridge. Breathless was he through 
the incessant spurts of water surging 
over the little platform. 

“Thought it would come’to that,” the 
Lieutenant roared in answer to the 
report. “When a lull comes get ‘em 
under. Send the fittest of the watch 
below to the stoke-hold ; they’ll need ’em 
there. What’s that?” Instantly he had 
jerked his head to starboard. 

“ Somethin’ carried away, for’ard, sir!” 
the “wheel” screeched, as again heavy 
crashing shook the destroyer. 

But Gourly had thrust himself out, 
almost over the weather-cloth, to draw 
back the next second when lightning 
blazing down into the trough to star- 
board brilliantly illumed the bows. 

“ Starboard anchor washed away,” he 
shouted huskily to the gunner, evading 
a fillip of sea. “It’s tearing at her 
cheek, there! Three-eights plating ’l) 
stand nosuch stress. Call for volunteers 
to cut cable.” 

Then the Lieutenant, slowing his 
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engines down, edged the port bow into 
the wash of the seas to lessen the 
dangerous play of the crown and arms 
of the anchor now to leeward. He 
jammed his wet, weary body, against 
the rail, and wondering how long the 
thin steel would withstand the furious 
battering tried in vain to search the 
liquid darkness. The wild wastes were 
suddenly lit up in the north-east by a 
jagged streak of fire—Gourly heaved a 


sigh of relief—nothing was in sight 
there. 

The gale lulled the following minute. 
Ahead, filmy tatters of scud were 


dimly visible, pressing together in low- 
riding masses under the weight of night. 
Nothing was to be heard but the deaf- 
ening wash of the toppling surges rising 
and writhing for miles round. Reeling 
steeply, the G/utton plunged onward ; 
the spray flying in showers over her 
bridge gleamed with phosphorus. The 
Lieutenant, desperate-eyed, worn out— 
for thirty hours had he been on harass- 
ing duty, the relieving flotilla having 
not arrived as yet—hung far over the 
rail of his bridge, and watched the 
anchor thwack his egg-shell bow like a 
battering ram. As the destroyer sank 
over a shelf of sea down into a swirling 
gulf, the horror of her plight soaked 
into his brain. At one full, straight 
blow from that bumping anchor, smit- 
ing through steel skin and frame, the 
Glutton would fill by the peak, and slide 
headlong to the bottom. Fora moment 
or two Gourly stared at the dangling 
metal as if to steady it with superhuman 
effort. From his two funnels uncon- 
sumed gases, small clinker, and blinding 
smoke, eddying forward, bit and stung 
his eyes and wet face with agonising 
virulence ; the tempest charged down, 
bellowing, crushing, appalling ; his lips 
closed with an inflexible snap. Once 
more he was the cool, calculating com- 
mander. 

The gunner touched his shoulder. 

Me an’ bo’s’n get for’ard,” he cried into 
the officer’s ear. “ Only fiveo’ the watch 
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below can find their sealegs; mess-deck 
is a mess o’ sick men an’ carried-away 
fixin’s. Stokers are about puttered out, 
also, I reckon, so ’’tween seas I slipped 
the soundest of the men to the fires.” 

It was with sharp-toothed suspense 
tearing at his heart that the Lieutenant 
heard the fitful sound of hammer and 
chisel, and watched his two courageous 
warrant officers trying to sever, with in- 
credible labour, the shackles of hard 
metal. Clinging for dear life to leading 
rail, ring-bolt, and whatever held fast, 
and with bow-lines lashed round them, 
they had fought their way down the 
slippery wave-washed turtle-back, and 
reached the jangling cable. 

As Gourly raised his eyes to scan the 
weltering wastes, he prayed in his heart 
that the communications base was keep- 
ing her own station before Fort Royal 
Bay. “ The watch must be maintained,” 
he kept telling himself, angrily, vehe- 
mently, in an endeavour to prick up his 
jaded faculties. “Some one has to 
do it!” 

Below decks, the sick men wrestled 
to overcome the weakness forced upon 
them by the vessel’s wild jiggetting. On 
the mess-deck, many thought every 
minute was their last; the muffled 
thumping of the anchor against the 
three-eighth steel-plating—their safety 
from the ravenous waters—sounded like 
the first notes of doom. Every thud 
brought death the nearer, for already 
the strained skin was bulging under the 
massive blows, and cracking here and 
there ; by now, bilge pumps were ener- 
getically drawing. In the white glare 
of the electrics, the faces of some were 
drawn, and of a sickly grey, their be- 
slabbered lips twitching. The C.O/s 
coxswain was lying on the cluttered 
mess-deck, mixed up with a mess-table 
and a careering mass of “fannys, 
kettles, and other tin gear. He was hic- 
coughing sorely, and mortally ashamed 
at that. “Damnation!” he manged 
to ejaculate, at last, to a groaning 
tangle of callow seamen. “Shut up, ye 
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infernal, pea-fed muckers! Think "bout 
the enemy, as I does!” and he tried to 
rise upon his feet. 

It was just then that on the bridge 
the streaming Lieutenant blinked his 
eyes. He uttered an oath. Frantically 
he searched the registry of his senses. 
Had he really descried an indistinct 
shoot of light curving up in the inky 
north? was it but a flash of lightning ? 
or the effects of his too-fearful imagina- 
tion ? Would they never cut loose that, 
anchor ? 

He stared with open, lifeless eyes. 
In truth, he was spent with fatigue ; 
was rapidly merging into a mere auto- 
maton. He took little cognizance now 
of the bad weather which the destroyer 
was making of it all. It was discipline 
which sustained his mental forces. 

Suddenly the crunching of hammer 
and chisel ceased. “ Ye'’ve saved the 
ship, men!” he roared hoarsely to the 
exhausted gunner and boatswain, tum- 
bling awkwardly over the breastwork. 

The next second lightning splashed 
the far seas to port into a broad lake of 
blinding radiance. An elongated strip of 
black stood in the field of Gourly’s sight. 
It took him like to a blow over the 
heart. The next moment rage, exas- 
peration, a calculating madness to 
smite that splendid thing of steel strung 
his nerves. 

“Tubes, port and starboard, clear 
away! twenty degrees before the beam! 
stand by to fire!” 

With little gasping cries, the worn-out 
gunner and boatswain clambered along 
the deck. Their bruised and battered 
fingers fumbled with the lashings, stay- 
ing the tubes from the onset of the 
seas ; stiffly they threw aside the hous- 
ing, and swung out the fore-and-afted 
tubes. Dashing the salt from his blood- 
shot eyes, the gunner cleared away the 
firing gear; the boatswain sweating in 
every pore was frantically freeing the 
tube to port. 

A terrible fear shot into Gourly, he 
breathed gustily as if seized with spasms. 





That vague dark blur somewhat to port 
—was it Diamond Rock, after all, and 
his doom? But the following instant 
his whistle pirrled loud: “ Tubes, stand 
by to fire.” 

Lightning stabbed the darkness, 
thunder overhead stunned the senses, 
But Gourly was exultant, for he had 
recognised the two bulky funnels and 
heavy, military mast of the stone-grey 
cruiser. Silently and fearless she was 
sliding out to sea, having doubled 
successfully on the communications’ 
base cruiser, now hurriedly tramping 
northward to no end. 

Excitement pulsed in great throbs 
over the Lieutenant; he leant a little 
over the wheel, and waited with dia- 
bolical cunning for the main chance. 


The ruthless huntsman was alert 
inhim. So low rode his vessel, so 
thick the rushing night, that only 


miraculous look-outs could ever mark 
her. 

Suddenly the young Commander 
shoved over the wheel. “ Port tube, fire 
port tube,” he shouted in a rasping voice, 
that touched the gunner, sharp and 
terrible, like an electric shock. 

His stiff fingers jerked back the port 
lanyard, firing the “impulse,” and the 
silver-grey warhead flopped out of its 
tube into a tableland of foaming sea. 

Almost instantly, Gourly had swung 
the Glutton, thinking to round the 
enemy and attack her to port also. 
There came a heavy shock. A mon- 
strous jet of crimson flame emblazoning 
the heart of dark oily smoke was flung 
on high as if by a gigantic hand. Then 
followed a stupendous tornado of sound 
jingling together the human senses. A 
thick shower of flaming wreckage was 
quenched in the riotous waters. 

Mechanically Gourly rang his engines 
to slow speed, and gazed over at 
the scene of desolation and death. 
The red flush of excitement and fury 
fled from his face; he felt slack, knock- 
kneed. Every nerve of him was jarring 
and throbbing. 
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A BLOW IN THE DARK 





> port 
|, and “In tubes, port and starboard. Fore- had cleared; stars were beginning to 
astant and-aft them, and lash down,” he ordered peer; but the wind still blew stiff and 
a in unsteady tones. “Yes,” in answer to thunderous. It was with some difficulty 
the gunner, “she’s gone sky-high. Must the Lieutenant made out the surf break- 
— have got hit in her stoke-hold or one of ing over the Diamond Bank far away 
— the after shell-rooms. She never got off the port quarter. 
> had time to loose off so much as a single “Thank God, I kept my eyes about 
5 and gun at us. Five hundred men blown to me,” he muttered. “Rid of the lee 
grey smithereens. No; nothing to be seen.” shore, too. God help me, I had to 
. He drew in his breath, then sighed bring her down; maybe I’ve done some- 
ubled heavily, sobbing as it were. Slowly he thing to save England. Better see if 
itions brought the destroyer on her course, we're making much water for’ard. It 
— and signalled full speed ahead to the will be ‘out collision mat,’ I’m afraid.” 
engine-room. And wearily the man who had done it 
a To the south and south-east the night called the gunner to the bridge. 
1 dia- 
hance, 

alert 
21, so THE WHITE COW 

only 

mark By C. H. ST. L. RUSSELL 
ander The Cowloe Rock is a low reef just outside Sennen Cove, a little fishing village near 
e, fire Land’s End ; and at certain tides and with certain winds, the white Foam covering the reef 
voice, takes the form of a cow. This is thought by the old fishermen of the village to be a sign 
. and of the very worst weather. 
> port WITH roar of battle and thunder shock, 
d the And winds to the Sou’-West shifting, 

of its The breakers burst on the Cowloe Rock, 


>a. And the yeasty flakes fly drifting : 


swung And, limbed in foam on the rugged reef, 
1 the The grisly shape, in its drear relief, 

also. Of the White Cow is forming. 

mon Of what doth it tell, that phantom form ?— 
— It tells of strong masts riven, 

bey. And reeling ships, struck by the storm, 
: hen And on sunk boulders driven, 
sound And clutching hands, and faces of fear :— 
- All this on the reef is blazoned clear, 
: Where the White Cow is forming. 
igines Ah me, what took thee, my sailor-lad, 
er at For a light word lightly spoken, 
death. And a woman’s jest, that no meaning had, 
1 fury And a little promise broken, 
nock- From thine own true love to fling away,— 
arring To launch out into the whitening bay, 


When the Cow—the White Cow was forming ! 
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SKIN-DEEP 
A TALE OF COLOUR 
By ALAN FIELD 


Illustrated by 


shook a 
sinewy fist in Nature’s face, 
casting, with a desperate gesture 
of despite, his gage before the 

heedless shadows of the night, his 

challenge to the sighing winds of the 
horizon. 

It was the first outburst he had 
allowed his straining passion, a sole 
demonstration of the body, forced from 
it by the trouble of his spirit. 

The raw wound of his defeat urged 
him to take physical relief in action, but 
with an effort of will he had curbed the 
insistent impulse. 

His brown hand, clenched on the 
polo cutting-whip, burned to lash the 
quarters of his mount, inspired with 
restlessness by a magnetism which 
communicated its rider’s trouble to the 
animal, but, shifting the whalebone to 
his bridle hand, he forced himself to 
stroke the arched and straining neck. 

“Steady, old gal,” he _ soothed. 
“Steady, mare. Did she feel her master’s 
fretting? Want to go hard, does she? 
Well—by heaven! so do I.” 

He turned the bitted levin from the 
whiteness of the moonlit road on to the 
softer surface of the ride’s length, and, 
with a cry, loosed the curb, the while his 
knees lifted the mare into a racing stride. 

Under the avenue of ancient Wur 
trees, lacing their canopy of verdure 
alike in rains and heat over both road 
and ride, they sped, as though flying 
from some pursuing harm. 

Yet, as the wind of speed rushed 
cooling past, and the mere exertion 
itself relieved the man of somewhat of 
the intolerable strain, the rhythm of the 
swinging gallop formed itself into a 
cadence cruelly repeating, with alliter- 
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Gilbert Holiday 


ative pulsing, a name—her name of 
Coralie Carstairs. 
It seemed, therefore, a gratuitous 


brutality of fate, forcing on him im 
possibility of forgetfulness, by sending 
to meet him, a cruel coincidence on this 
of all evenings, her brother, Lieutenant 
Carstairs of the Khed Horse. 

As the young officer, driving back 
into Poona from the Kirkee Boat Club, 
crossed the great Bund Bridge, and 
swung his dog-cart round the curve by 
the Bund gardens, he met the finish of 
Xavier's gallop as man and mare broke 
from the trees to a trot on the road 
again. 

The rider would have wished to pass 
on unnoticed, but, as the younger man 
pulled up, with a cheery hail, he could 
but stop to exchange a few words. 

“ Hillo, Xavier!” cried the subaltern, 
“Been playin’ polo? Gad! you have 
been bucketing the mare along. D? you 
mind my coming over to your place to 
morrow to see the grey stallion, when 
Smythe the Vet. is there? What time 
‘ll he turn up?” 

' “Early in the morning,” 
answered, “at half-past six. 
by all means.” 

His voice sounded wearily careless, 
but he was noting with a morbid wonder 
at the pain his heart could stand, the 
likeness of the English boy to his sister, 
as the clear moon’s radiance lit up the 
former’s features. 

“T’ll come over then, six-thirty sharp, 
Carstairs replied. “To-morrow’s 4 
‘Europe morning,’ no parades, so I can 
get off. But I mustn’t keep you stand- 
ing, or your mare will get a chill. Oh! 
I’m dining with my people to-night; 
any message—for anyone ?” 


the civilian 
Yes, come 
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The rider, self-coutrolled though he 
might be, could not restrain the sadness 
of his voice in answer. 

“ No—no messages from me. As you 
say, I must be moving. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Xavier,” Carstairs called 
in reply as they parted. 

The young soldier turned an instant 
tc watch the horseman vanish in the 
shadows, and then, settling down again 
to his driving, he murmured to himself, 
“ Poor old Xavier, so Coralie’s given him 
the mitten! Nothing else could make 
him look so depressed. Well, if she 
has I’m glad of it, and so will the father 
be, I expect, but Coralie will nut forget 
him in a hurry. Splendid chap, Xavier, 
and all that—but, yes, but.” 

After dinner that evening at the 
Carstair’s Bungalow, when the Colonel 
had sauntered over to the Club for his 
game of Bridge, leaving Mrs. Carstairs 
placidly dozing under the drawing-room 
punkah, the brother anc sister sat alone 
in’ the pleasant cool oi the verandah 
outside. 

The bond between the two was of the 
closest, making their frank affection a 
frequent source of outsider’s amusement. 
They would dance together at official 
and private dances, and choose each 
other for partners at gymkhanas and 
games with an obvious pleasure that was 
noteworthy as being perhaps unusual. 
They persisted that a telepathic link 
held them in common knowledge of each 
other’s emotions. Now in the fragrant 
dusk of the verandah, in the warm 
silence engendering of confidences, 
Roger laid his hand in an affection 
inviting words, on his sister’s resting 
arm. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked softly, 
“is it the Man? Has he asked you?” 

It spoke volumes for Xavier that 
these two always spoke of him as “ The 
Man.” The keen and often merciless 
criticism of youth spares not of blame 
or praise in a candour invidious, but 
correct. 

Their distinction of him allowed an 
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inference to be drawn perhaps some- 
what derogatory to his colleagues. 

As her brother spoke, the girl sat up 
in her wicker chair, and, with hands 
nursing a crossed knee, stared out into 
the gloom. 

She answered, almost as though 
speaking to herself, “Yes, ‘the Man’ 
asked me to marry him, this afternoon 
after polo, near the pavilion. He said 
that he loved me, and that I must know 
it. It was true, I have known it. Then 
he asked me if I could love him, and, 
Roger—I did not know—until he spoke 
—whether I did or not, but then I 
knew. I was going to tell him that 
I knew I loved him, another second and 
my eyes would have told him, when of 
a sudden a little black baby girl ran 
across the open in front of our seat— 
and then, Roger—I kept my eyes down 
and I refused him.” 

“TI understand, dear,” her _ brother 
whispered, adding, under his breath, 
“Poor beggar! what luck! what accur- 
sed luck!” 

The girl went on, as though holding 
a brief for her dismissed lover against a 
jeering world. 

“His mother was a native, we all 
know that, but what of it? Where is 
there a man like him? Whois not proud 
to know him? What has he not made 
for himself? Is there another living 
who could rise with such a bar sinister, 
from the half-blood’s heritage of stigma 
to the heights of Francis Xavier’s posi- 
tion and name? And yet—and yet! 
The worst is that he saw my glance at 
the child. He is so quick to under- 
stand. He never spoke another word, 
but rose and walked away. I watched 
him go and never spoke, and now”— 
she loosed her linked hands and leant 
back again—* now it is over, all over.” 

There was a pause before Roger an- 
swered. When he spoke he called her 
by a pet name of their childhood’s days. 

“Corals, dearest,” he said, “ frankly 
I would rather you did not marry him 
for just that reason, but now I believe 
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we are wrong; Xavier is a real white 
man. I have never seen so grand a 
head on anyone. His reputation is 
second to none in the East for ability 
and power. He must be Governor some 
day. He runs the Presidency now, and 
everyone knows that he pulls the 
strings behind Bombay Castle. With 
all that he is half-caste, and I, with all 
the wish in the world to be broad- 
minded, had rather my sister did not 
marry him.” 

“T am afraid that I love him, Roger, 
boysie,” the girl said gently, an inter- 
ruption almost apologetic. 

“Yes, Corals, that is the point. As 
’ you love him, I say marry him. [I shall 
see him to-morrow morning. Shall I 
say a word ?” 

Coralie flung forward agitatedly. 

“No! Oh no, no, Roger!” she cried, 
“you must not—I—I must think a little 
first. Yet I cannot bear to think he is 
in distress. I shall not sleep for think- 
ing of his shoulders, squared, resolute, 
with recognition of his social reproach, 
when he left me to-day. You do not 
think, Roger”—her eyes shone bright 
with apprehension—“ you do not think 
that he might do anything desperate, or 
harm to himself?” 

Her brother’s laugh reassured, while 
it hurt her a little. “ Bless the child!” 
he cried, “you don’t know Xavier. How 
should a woman comprehend a brain 
like his? Why! a man like that, de- 
serted of gods and men, struck blind 
and become a leper, yet remains with 
his intelligence balanced and _ cool. 
Certes, he has had a blow of which his 
heart will carry the scar, unless you 
heal it, till his dying day, but—suicide, 
no.” 

Roger saw his sister over-wrought 
and tried to rally her by teasing. 

“Love, love, all is vanity,” he cried. 
“So she thought that a young man— 
Xavier's not a day over thirty-five— 
whom she has refused, must straight- 
away jump over the Bund. The vanity 
of the lady! Oh, Corals! Corals! But, 
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let’s wake up the mother, I must get 
back to my quarters. I’ll see you all 
to-morrow afternoon at the Gymkhana. 

Next morning the blessed freshness 
of a cold weather dawn blew from the 
Ghats, dividing Poona from the sea, and 
held the world, not yet surrendered to 
the rising sun, in a happy gratitude for 
the after-monsoon season. 

The Honourable Mr. Francis Xavier, 
C.LE., of the Indian Civil Service, Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay, stood bareheaded under a gold 
mohur tree in his compound at Kirkee, 
the little outlying station of Poona. 

Beside him, booted and_ spurred, 
talked a young Veterinary Captain of 
the Army Veterinary Department, and 
on the gravel drive in front of the two 
men a restless grey Arab stallion 
plunged and lashed his playful heels. 

The elder man was speaking in his 
crisp virile tones, the voice of a “ pukka 
Sahib.” 

“TI never heard a case of this kind 
before, Smythe,” he said ; “are you sure 
of it as a fact?” 

“Oh, yes, rather!” replied the other. 
“I have seen several instances. It is 
arrested pigmentation. That large lump 
on the neck and the smaller on the 
withers are caused by colouring matter, 
which would otherwise have effected 
the horse’s shade. It doesn’t affect the 
animal in the least, barring the appear- 
ance and the selling price therefor.” 

The Arab was getting annoyed at 
being taken from his warm stall for this 
unnecessary parading. Moreover, he 
could hear the buckets, jingling of 
breakfast, in the stables. 

He snorted and fidgeted round, 
showing clearly on his near side the 
blemishing excrescences spoken of. 

“The grey would have been a black 
if the pigment, the colouring matter, 
had not been arrested, is that it?” 
asked the horse’s owner. 

“ That’s it,” said the Vet., “but per- 
haps not black, merely a darker shade 
of grey, or even a whiter colour, I can't 
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tell. You want me to cut the lumps 


“Yes, certainly,” the civilian replied. 
“This is an interesting subject to me. 
I should like to hear more about it. 
Will you stay and breakfast after you 
have operated ?” 

At that moment, Roger Carstairs, in 
mufti, cantered into the compound and 
swung off his horse. 

“Am I too late?” he called, touching 
his topee (hat). “Good-morning Xavier, 
morning Smythe.” 

It was etiquette that a Member of 
Council should be addressed as “ Sir” 
by his juniors, and it was perhaps the 
only point now remaining unconquered 
by him, that the civilians and military 
of the station never, unless officially 
bound, styled Francis Xavier so. The 
one symptom of unchanged public 
opinion showing the unsurmountable 
fact of his half-caste blood. 

He nodded to the young officer’s 
salute, a friendly greeting. The latter 
could detect no signs of worry on the 
strong features, scarcely darker but of 
a different tinge than his own sun- 
tanned cheeks. 

The colouring was that of a French- 
man of the Midi, but face and figure, 
and, above all, manner, were vital with 
the Anglo-Saxon of the harder latitudes. 

Francis Xavier's father, born in the 
country, was pure European, the son of 
a Portugese soldier of fortune, a general 
in the Peishwa’s army, and of his wife a 
Scotchwoman. With the intention of 
never returning to Europe and with the 
taking up of land ceded to him by the 
British Sirkar, this knight-errant’s son 
had married a native girl of good family, 
and their child had become a servant of 
the Crown and lover of Coralie Carstairs. 

As a sais led the Arab away to the 
stables where the slight operation was 
to take place, Francis Xavier turned to 
the soldier. 

“There is a man waiting to see me,” 
he said; “you go and see the cutting 
done, Carstairs, if you wish, and, after- 
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wards, if you can stay, come in with 
Symthe to breakfast.” 

“ Thanks, Xavier, I should like to,’ 
Roger replied, and moved away to follow 
the horse and Vet. 

A fat Babu waited in the room of the 
Bungalow used as an office, to see the 
great civilian. 

Ganesh Indolika was a contractor 
who, among other businesses, farmed 
the tolls of the roads in the district. 

Xavier could remember when this 
very Brahmin had behaved to him as 
the native would never have dared to 
do to an Englishman, however junior. 

It was probable that Mr. Indolika 
remembered those days with even more 
distinctness. 

But now, in the obsequiousness of his 
salaams, there was no trace of other 
than unctuous respect. 

The tenders for a great Government 
work, and among them one of Ganesh 
Indolika’s, were docketed and filed in 
the Poona P.W.D. offices, pending a de- 
cision, and the contractor was now come 
on his visit with an apparently different 
and simple object, but with the real 
desire to see if he could prejudice the 
all-powerful Mr. Xavier in his favour, or 
if he could discover any useful informa- 
tion bearing on the subject he had at 
heart. 

The Asiatic blood in Francis Xavier 
stood him in good stead sometimes to 
discover subtleties of intention in native 
officials and others, which the blunter 
acumen of pure Europe might have 
missed. 

He saw at once through the crafty 
Babu’s idea, and made the fact of his 
having done so very clear in a few curt 
sentences. 

In no way abashed, the Brahmin de- 
parted to shuffle round the house to the 
servants’ quarters, where he hoped per- 
chance he might pick up some gossip of 
value. 

Veterinary-Captain Smythe was a 
weak man with an enthusiasm for me- 
chanical invention, Francis Xavier a 
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strong man with one newly conceived 
and urgent idea. 

The combination of the two minds, 
working in conversation at the break- 
fast table and after, evolved a theory 
which made Roger Carstairs question 
whether his ears misled him to hear 
remarks which lips had never uttered. 

“It can’t be done,” he said to the 
Vet., as he and that professional man 
left the civilian’s house towards mid- 
day. “It can’t be done,” he repeated, 
“a perfectly mad idea. Good Lord, 
you must not try it, Smythe ; do chuck 
it, and tell Xavier that the thing is off. 
I wish that I’d never promised to keep 
my mouth shut. I don’t know how 
Xavier persuaded me for the moment 
that the idea was practical, except that 
he is Xavier and could persuade one 
that two and two make five. Oh, let’s 
go back and tell him what rot it is.” 

It was not to the least purpose that he 
protested. The imaginative Smythe 
was now so bent on attempting an 


experiment, the idea of which was im- 
planted in his mind by the dominant 
will power of the great civilian, that he 


hardly heard the other’s pleading. “ By 
jove, I’ll do it,” he murmured. “Yes, I 
believe I see a method. You know the 
way the Kathiawar horse-fakers inject 
air under the skin to sell a scraggy 
beast with the appearance of a sleek 
horse? That’s the rough idea, Carstairs. 
D’ye see ?” 

“No, confound you, man, I don’t,” 
groaned the other. 

“It can be done I’m certain,” the 
enthusiast continued. “ Painful, perhaps, 
but he won’t mind that. [I'll inject 
something under the cuticle to destroy 
the brown pigment and then white 
matter to fill the vesicals and minute 
veins of the skin. It will be done piece 
by piece. A failure at first, I daresay, 
but that does not matter. He wants 
me to try it on him. What a glorious 
chance. I'll make my name, Carstairs, 
you shall see.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, my 
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son,” the soldier replied. “If you dis- 
figure Xavier, or kill him—and you will 
do both—you will make more of a name 
than you will like. For any sake give 
up the idea.” 

He might as well have petitioned 
the sun to cease shining, and it was 
with a feeling of bewildered desperation 
that he parted from the obsessed 
Veterinary. 

Roger Carstairs spent a wretched 
week. He had given his word to 
Xavier to keep in confidence the 
suggested experiment, of which he had 
only a rough notion of the main idea. 

He understood that the civilian was 
about to allow his body to be used as 
the object of an attempt to change the 
skin colouring. 

The motive was easy for Roger to 
understand, and, as he looked at his 
sister Corilie during those wretched 
days and thought of the fantastic folly 
of her lover’s intention, he felt alter- 
nately a longing to shake her, and a 
desire to bang his own head on the 
floor with helplessness. 

On a memorable Saturday he deter- 
mined to make an appeal to Xavier to 
stop his ridiculous scheme, and, meeting 
the civilian in Poona, he somewhat in- 
advisedly seized the occasion to blurt 
out his opinion and request. 

As he might have expected, he got 
snubbed for his pains, and, angry and 
sore, he went on to his father’s bunga- 
low to try and console himself by 
quarrelling with Coralie, the cause of all 
this trouble, of this uncanny responsi- 
bility loaded on to his young shoulders. 

He found his sister in a mood of 
April, half-crying and half-laughing. She 
thrust a note into his hand begging him 
to go at once to Mr. Xavier and give 
him the letter. 

“What is it, Corals?” said her sur- 
prised brother. “Are you going to 
have him after all?” 

“Oh, Roger dear, yes, I love him so!” 
the girl replied. “Go and give him the 
note, he will understand.” 











She kissed him hurriedly and went to 
her room. 

Left alone, Roger cut a gleeful figure 
of the cake walk, filled with relief at the 
prospect of a happy ending to his 
perplexity. 

With this letter of Coralie’s he could 
insist on Xavier giving up the notion of 
yielding himself to Smythe’s scientific 
cranks. 

Indeed, Xavier would be the first to 
laugh at the wildness of the idea, born 
of his own exaggerated bitterness. 

Leaving the house, Roger flung into 
his trap and drove rapidly along the 
road towards Kirkee. 

On the way he was stopped by a 
courteously beckoning Brahmin, who 
introduced himself as Mr. Ganesh 
Indolika. 

The Babu wanted a private word, he 


said, with the young officer,and obtainedit. - 


Ten minutes later Roger was spin- 
ning along the tree-shaded highway, 


while the fat Indolika sat behind beside . 


the sais. 

Roger was very angry. For the first 
time in his life he had been offered a 
bribe. 

Ganesh Indolika, incapable of under- 
standing the Western point of view, had 
committed this folly in his intense desire 
of obtaining information about Mr. 
Xavier's intention with regard to the 
great contract. He believed that the 
young subaltern might be amenable to 
a gilded inducement to give the much 
wanted news. 

Every native in the Stationality knew 
of the civilian’s love for Coralie Car- 
stairs. What, indeed, is hidden from the 
gossipmongery of the Bazaars? 

Indolika believed then that no better 
source of information than Lieutenant 
Carstairs could be found, and, with 
ignorance of his unwisdom, born of 
knowledge of his own kind and their 
ways, he offered the furious officer a 
handsome present of rupees for value 
received in news. 

Carstairs did not show his indigna- 
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tion. He hardly knew how to restrain 
himself from knocking down the olea- 
ginous Babu, but, as the thought of a 
better retaliation flashed through his 
mind, he checked the impulse. 

He begged the native, nothing loth, 
to jot his offer down on paper, and to 
then mount into his dog-cart. 

“Get into my trap, Indolika Sahib,” 
he said, and chuckled inwardly at the 
doubie meaning. 

“He would,” 
Indolika to the civilian’s 


he said, “drive Mr. 
house and 
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there obtain for him the information so 
urgently wished.” 

His real intent was to consult Xavier on 
on the best way of exposing the Brahmin, 
and of handing him over to the police. 

When they reached the house Roger 
hurried inside, leaving the Babu waiting 
without. 

A servant told the young officer that 
his master was very busy for the 
moment in the office, but that Smythe 
Sahib was also waiting in the smaller 
room. Would he, too, care to wait there ? 

Assenting to the suggestion, and smil- 
ing to think of Smythe’s coming disap- 
pointment, Roger was shown into a 
little side room. 
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There sat the Veterinary, and, in 
front of him, an eccentric contrivance of 
steel and rubber pipes resembling a 
needle bath from a Hydropathic. 

“Oh, help!” cried Carstairs as he 
entered, pretending to start back, 
“what’s that infernal machine ?” 

“That is the invention, the invention, 
Carstairs,” explained Smythe, rising. 
“That is the result of my labours. I 
am waiting for Mr. Xavier now to begin 
the first experiment.” 

“The deuce you are,” replied the 
soldier. “Well, you can pack it up and 
give it away, for it won’t be wanted.” 

“What! not wanted!” almost 
screamed the inventor. “Why? How? 
What?” 

“ Xavier will come to his senses; he 
won't be done when he hears what I 
have to tell him,” Carstairs replied. 

“Oh, yes, he will,” asserted the other. 
“He has made up his mind and does 
not change.” 

“He will change this time, at any 
rate,” retorted Roger. “D’ye think I’m 
going to let my brother-in-law turn 
himself into a subject for your contrap- 
tions? Not much.” 

“ Your brother-in-law! Miss Carstairs 
and Mr. Xavier,” cried the Veterinary. 

“Exactly, that’s how the land lies, 
my boy,” exulted Roger. “ You see it’s 
all off. But don’t take it too much to 
heart. For a few rupees you can bribe 
a bazaar coolie to let you make him all 
the colours of the rainbow. Bribe! Oh, 
my hat!” 

He staggered back, almost dumb with 
a glorious ecstasy of revelation. 

The word “ bribe” had suggested it ; 
he gripped Smythe’s arm. “Tell me 
quick,” he hissed, “ what were you going 
to do to Xavier to-day? Quick.” 

“Ow, let go my arm, Carstairs, you 
hurt!” cried the startled Smythe. 
“Just to inject white pigment under 
a square inch or two of the skin, that’s 
all. A preliminary test merely. I got 
the colouring from a white buffalo. 
What’s on earth the matter?” 





Roger had seized him round the neck 
in an embrace of joy, and was. rocking 
to and fro in the enjoyment of the 
moment. 

“ Smythe, darling Smythe,” he gasped, 
“ ]’ve got a substitute for you to work 
on, a beautiful bounding black fat sub- 


stitute. How is the trick of your 
machine worked? Tell me, my only 
love.” 


The Veterinary, with an air of dejec- 
tion, explained that the victim had 
merely to sit in a chair in the centre of 
the surrounding bars of the machine, 
which then closed and held him firm 
and motionless. 

That was the essence of the experi- 
ment, that the person operated on 
should be motionless, or else the pig- 
ment might get unequally distributed, 
and the result be consequently mottling 
and imperfect. 

A hypodermic syringe then came 
into play, and injected the colouring 
matter into whatever part of the body 
was desired. 

“ Perfect ! quite heavenly,” murmured 
Roger, listening. “This will kill me, | 
know it will. Now I’m going to bring 
a patient in for you.” 

He hurriedly told Smythe about the 
bribe offered to him that morning, and 
how the Babu was even now waiting 
outside to hand over notes in return for 
expected information, and, having then 
explained his happy idea of revenge, 
darted out of the house to bring in the 
unsuspecting Ganesh Indolika. 

“T’ll teach the beggar to bribe a 
British officer,” he said to Smythe, who 
grinned appreciatively. 

Floatingly smirking, the rotund Babu 
entered the little room and said an 
English “Good-morning” to the Vet- 
erinary. 

Perhaps, he thought, this Englishman 
also would want a cut at the douceur of 
rupees. 

“Here we are, Indolika Sahib,” said 
Carstairs, immobile of face. “ Be very 
quiet or we shall be heard. See that 
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arrangement, that mechanism? This is 
a kind of telephone. Even now Xavier 
Sahib is settling the contract question 
in his office. If you sit on that stool 
and place your face in that little leather 
mask you will hear everything that goes 
on in the office.” 

The native was all anxiety to sit, but 
the two young Englishmen restrained 
him a moment. 

“You've heard of electricity and all. 
that, lexpect?” continued Carstairs, and 
the Brahmin nodded affirmatively. 
“Well, it’s necessary for the current to 
run round, and all that and so forth, so 
if you sit now, Smythe Sahib will adjust 
these little bars—conductors they are 
—round you, and then all you have 
to do is to put your head in that 
face thing and listen. Quite simple, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Oh, quite, Sahib, quite verree easy,” 
said the Babu, seating himself. 

In a moment the rods were round 
him and he sat motionless, smiling. 

At that instant Roger’s ear caught 
the sound of Xavier’s footsteps in the 
room beyond. 

“Shove on the mask, Smythe,” he 
said sharply, in French, “and inject the 
stuff—not over-much.” 

He turned, hurrying out to intercept 
Xavier from entering the room, and, as 
he went, he saw the Babu complacently 
place his head in the leather mask. 

Smythe from behind his back pro- 
duced a syringe, and cried in French to 
Carstairs disappearing, “Where shall I 
inject ?” 

“Oh, on the neck, only an inch or 
30,” replied Roger in the same language. 

He was just in time to prevent Xavier 
from entering. He handed his sister’s 
note to the stern-faced Government 
official, and watched his expression 
change from rigid sadness to one of 
happy incredulous delight. 

“You know what she says?” Xavier 
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cried at length, gripping the younger 
man’s hand. 

“Yes, and I congratulate Coralie on 
her sense, and you on your luck, if you'll 
allow me, Sir,” replied Roger, smiling, 
acknowledging in the “Sir” his aban- 
donment, in the case, of racial prejudice. 
Then discord burst into their presence 
from the little inner room. A tornado 
of cries, curses, sobs and howling, pre- 
ceded an extraordinary spectacle. 

Ganesh Indolika, his puggari cast off, 
with bare shaven crown, from which 
hung his one long black tress of hair, 
panting and crying rushed on them. 

His hands beat the air, and his eyes 
starting from his head squinted horribly 
at his nose. At his nose—his new 
nose! A white European nasal organ 
stood out from his dark face, and, at the 
sight, .Roger collapsed utterly. His 
mirth overcame him, and he fell writh- 
ing in a chair. Smythe from behind 
the raving, weeping Babu, explained to 
the prostrate soldier. 

“ He struggled so, Carstairs, that the 
thing got in his nose and I pressed the 
syringe. It’s awful! Look at him!” 

Then Xavier understood, and if a 
strong man can have hysterics, the 
seizure which held him then was an 
attack of that feminine complaint. 

All the pain of his life and relief of 
the present came out in that mighty 
outburst of merriment, blessed, blessed 


laughter. 
And of Ganesh Indolika ? 
That wily would-be suborner of 


English honesty vanished from the ken 
of the Poona district. 

It may be that he has learnt his 
lesson, and that, with dyed olfactory 
organ, he somewhere conducts a 
righteous, uncorrupting intercourse with 
his fellow-men, but he has nothing 
further to do with this account of the 
happy ending of Francis Xavier's love 
affair. 











THE PRODIGAL UNCLE 


By PHIL ARP 


. LOOD,” said Mr. Packman 
oracularly, “is thicker nor 
water.” 

“TI don’t agree with you,” 
said the landlord, who, as a rising man, 
was a good deal harassed by impecu- 
nious but thirsty relatives. “I didn’t 
ask for my relations; they was arranged 
for me—unbeknown, as you might say— 
and I don’t hold myself responsible for 


‘em. Father and mother, of course, is 
different.” 
“Hear, hear!” applauded the bar 


parlour, sentimentally. 

“ Also brothers and sisters,” said the 
grocer, who was the youngest and least 
successful of a large family. 

“Not brothers,” objected the potman, 
conscious of a black eye, the result of 
fraternal conflict. “ Hang brothers, I 
say, and sisters too, for the matter o’ 
that.” 

The rest of the company unanimously 
backed up the grocer, and the potman, 
realising the impossibility of arguing 
with everyone at once, retired to the 
four ale bar, where his views would 
carry more weight. 

“T’ll allow as brothers and sisters has 
certain rights,” said the landlord, re- 
asserting himself in the discussion. 
“Though, mind you, there’s exceptions 
to be made even there, as you'll allow. 
But what I say is, why should a man be 
called on to put his hand in his pocket 
and put himself out for uncles and 
aunts and——” 

“ Mothers-in-law,” 
chemist with a grin. 

“And cousins,” continued the land- 
lord, ignoring the personal reference. 
“If 1 has a pal and he’s down on his 
luck, or turns out a wrong ’un, that’s my 
look out, I chose him, anyway; but I 


interrupted the 
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never chose my relations, and I don't 
want ’em most times, anyhow.” 

“The family tie,” said Mr. Packman 
solemnly, “ is the foundations of society. 
The Chinese, I’ve heard tell, worship 
their uncles and aunts.” 

“And roast and boil other people's 
uncles and aunts,” said the chemist. “I 
think I’d rather be hated by all my 
nephews than basted on a spit by one 
of yours.” 

“Hear, hear! said the landlord. 
“If you want to follow them heathens, 
Packman, you must do it thorough,” 
and he chuckled uproariously into his 
tumbler. 

“ This is a serious question, and to be 
atgued as such,” said Packman with 
some heat. “And it’s not argument to 
talk such nonsense, Mr. Jones. I don't 
hold by all that these Chinese do, but I 
say we all has a duty to our relations, 
and them to us. I haven't many 
relations, I’m sorry to say.” 

“You’d be more sorry if you had,” 
interrupted the landlord. 

“I'd be proud to own ’em,” said 
Packman virtuously. “ Yes,if my Aunt 
Matilda, what hasn’t spoken to me since 
I asked her for a little help when I first 
married—and glad I am now she didn’t— 
came to me now, I’d take her by the 
hand and say, ‘ Let bygones be bygones, 
and glad to see you.’” 

“Specially if there was a fiver in her 
hand,” said the chemist. 

Packman withered him with a look. 

“There’s my Uncle Henry—Henry 
Albert Packman—I’ve never seen him, 
but his picture hangs in our best room, 
as you can see for yourself any time. 
He went to Australia afore I was born, 
and hasn’t been heard of for twenty 
years, but if he come to-night and said, 
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‘I’m your father’s brother, but I’m a 
r man,’ I’d say, ‘My home is yours, 
uncle, whether rich or poor.’” 
Touched by such a proof of family 
affection, the grocer impulsively stood 
drinks all round. While the landlord 
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“Then I’m your Uncle Harry,” said 
the stranger, holding out a large and 
hairy fist. 

Packman stared at the stranger as if 
fascinated, and in silence allowed his 
hand to be wrung. 





‘** BLOOD,’ SAID MR. PACKMAN ORACULARLY, ‘IS THICKER NOR WATER.” 


was filling the glasses, a short, thick-set, 
black-bearded man, a stranger to the 
company, who had been sitting in a 
corner near the door and taking no part 
in the discussion, crossed the room and 
sat down by Packman. 

“Is your name Packman?” he asked. 

“Yes. Why?” 


“You're just like my poor brother,” 
said the uncle, clapping him on the back. 
“T spotted you when I first came into 
the room, and when I heard this gentle- 
man,” and he nodded to the landlord, 
“mention the name, I said to myself, 
that’s my nevvy, for a dollar.” 

The company had been thrilled to 
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silence by this dramatic climax to the 
discussion. 

“I’m—I’m glad—to—see you, uncle,” 
stammered Packman at last. 

“ And so am I to see you, nevvy,” said 
uncle heartily. “Lord! how you remind 
me of Bill!” 

“ Bill?” said Packman. “Bill? Father's 
name was Bert—same as mine.” 

“TI know it was,” said uncle, “but I 
always called him Bill, and he called me 
Joe, though I was christened Henry 
Albert. We was fond of each other. 
Didn’t he ever tell you of the nick- 
names we gave each other ?” 

“ No—er, yes—I think he did,” said 
Packman confusedly. “He told me 
you blacked his eye before you went to 
Australia.” 

“So I did,” said uncle with a sob, 
“and bitterly I regretted it afterwards. 
"Twas the only quarrel we ever had—of 
course, we had a fight sometimes as 
brothers will, but it was only because we 
loved each other so—couldn’t bear to be 
apart. Poor Bill—Bert, I mean—we 
shan’t meet again in this world.” 

“ Have a drink, sir?” said the grocer, 
in respectful sympathy. 

“Thank ’ee—drop o rum,” said uncle 
huskily. “I only landed last Monday, 
and you can’t think what it’s like, after 
all these years, to come back and find 
nobody as you know left. I seem to 
have forgotten everything as happened 
before I left ; the life out there’s so hard 
it knocks everything out of your head. 
Why—how many years ago is it since I 
left ?” 

“Twenty-nine come next November,” 
said Packman. 

“So it is—so it is. Fancy you know- 
ing it, and I thought it was thirty. It 
all comes back to me now; the ship 
slowly moving away from the quay, and 
the crowds a-standing watching us, and 
your father a-waving his handkerchief.” 

“Father used to say he didn’t even 
know you'd gone until you wrote from 
Sydney,” said Packman. 

“Did he say that? Well, now, that's 
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just like dear old Bill—Bert, I mean. 
Of course he saw me off; but there was 
reasons—family reasons, why it shouldn't 
be known, and so he promised to say 
nothing. And never told after all those 
years! I couldn’t have kept it dark, 
myself; but he was different. Never 
went back on his word. Poor old Bi— 
boy.” 

“I—I must be thinking of stepping 
home,” said Packman weakly. 

“Oh, you must not take your uncle 
away before he’s had a drink with me,’ 
said the chemist. “Of course, he’s going 
to stop with you, Packman ?” 

“T should be very glad,” stammered 
Packman. “ But—but it’s only a little 
place, uncle—and you—you won’t find 
it very comfortable—one can’t do much 
on thirty bob a week, which is all I gets, 
and what with tram fares to the City, 
and ——” 

“ Bless you, I’m used to roughing it,” 
said uncle heartily. “Just a corner to 
doss in and some grub reg’lar is all | 
ask. Now we don’t want to break up 
yet, nevvy. I’m going to have a drop 
with this gentleman to celebrate being 
home again; I haven’t been in such 
pleasant company since I landed at 
Sydney twenty years ago come next 
November.” 

Uncle Henry had his drink with the 
chemist, and followed it up with many 
more with each of the rest of the com- 
pany in turn ; delighting them the while 
with moving tales of weird adventures 
“down under.” So entertaining was he 
that it was well after midnight before 
uncle and nephew reached the latter's 
home. 

“Don’t make noish, unc—hic—uncle,” 
said Packman, as he fell over the 
umbrella stand in the hall. “ Mushn't 
wake ole girl.” 

“That’s all right,” said uncle in a 
subdued roar. “I know what ladies are 
like when you come home a bit late. 
Been married myself.” 

“Don't believe you.” Packman wagged 
a forbidding finger at his relative. 














“Father shaid only shtupid thing you 


never done ’smar—hic—marriage. Can’t 
make you outsh, uncle.” 

“ Tust as well, perhaps, you can’t,” said 
uncle. “If you got to know too much 
all at once you'd get brain fever. Now 
show me where I’m to doss and then go 
to bed before you find out you're 
drunk.” 


“SITTING IN A CORNER NEAR THE DOOR AND TAKING 


’ 


“Shpare room’s upshtairs,” explained 
Packman, as he laboriously climbed 
the stairs and fell against the spare 
room door. “No bed made, not speckt- 
ing you, uncle; ’shamed treating you 
sh—hic—sho.” 

He clung to the door and wept. 

“ That’s all right,” said uncle, gently 
putting him outside. “Go to bed and 
call me in good time for breakfast.” 

Mrs. Packman was sitting up in bed 
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to demand explanations, which, unfortu- 
nately, her lord was not in a state to 
rive. 

“ What do you mean by coming in at 
this time of night, and what drunken 
companion have you brought in with 
you, and where have you been? How 
are you going to work to-morrow after 
coming home in this state? You'll be 


NO PART IN THE DISCUSSION.” 


getting the sack next thing, and then 
what shall we do?” 

She stopped for breath, and Packman, 
having finally struggled out of his coat 
and waistcoat, laughed feebly. 

“My unclesh come back from ’Stralia 
and he’sh in sphare room——” 

“Your what?” gasped Mrs. Packman. 

“ Not my what,” said Packman, brac- 
ing himself for a violent effort, “my 
unclesh ’Enry Albert.” 
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“Do you mean to tell me you've 
brought a strange man home and put 
him into our spare room? Uncle, indeed, 
pretty uncle I know. We shall be 
robbed and murdered in our beds. If 
you were half a man, Bert, you’d put 
him out of the house at once. Do you 
hear?” 

A gentle snore was the only answer, 
and, feeling that further argument was 
useless, Mrs. Packman blew out the 
light. 

Uncle made himself so agreeable at 
breakfast the next morning that when 
Packman, as his wife helped him into 
his coat, humbly suggested telling uncle 
he must go, she would not hear of it. 

“Of course he must stop here—where 
should he go if not to his nephew ?” 

“ Aunt Matilda,” suggested Packman. 

“The idea, what next! Why we 
couldn’t send him away after coming all 
the way from Australia. And besides, 
who knows but what he mayn’t turn 
out to be a millionaire in disguise ?” 

“He don’t look it,” said Packman 
doubtfully. 

“Neither did the one in the story in 
Home Bits. He was in rags, and yet 
when the Earl refused to receive his 
daughter because she married Reginald, 
he gave them a hundred thousand 
pounds right off. You never know. 
Now hurry up, Bert, or you'll miss your 
tram.” 

For a fortnight Uncle Henry Albert 
occupied the spare room, spending all 
his evenings and most of his days at 
the Green Dragon, but always punctually 
turning up for meals. His stories were 
so entertaining and brought so much 
custom to the bar parlour, that the land- 
lord’s views on relatives changed, and 
he became a firm upholder of avuncular 
rights in the family circle. Bert Pack- 
man, on the other hand, grew quite 
misanthropic on the subject of the re- 
lations, and before the end of the week 
confided in the chemist that people had 
no right to eat a man out of house and 
home, just because they happened to 
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Mrs. 
Packman held out for a week, until 
the result of the week’s house-keeping 


have the same grandparents. 


showed in her accounts. Then her en- 
thusiasm died down suddenly and she 
stirred up Bert to protest. 

“Thirty bob a week don’t go far 
Uncle Henry,” he began. 

“It don’t my boy, but it goes further 
than fifteen, and I’ve known the time 
when I was glad to get that. I re- 
member when I was out of a job up at 
Woollamoo I lived on damper and cold 
tea for a month and tramped twenty 
mile a day. No penny trams for me, 
and no wife and nice home waiting for 
me. You don’t know what hard times 
are, nevvy.” 

“ P’raps I don’t, but | know what it is 
to try and keep three people on what 
ain’t enough for two.” 

“That’s so,” said uncle cheerfully. 
“ But there, you never know when your 
luck will change. I hadn’t even enough 
baccy to fill my pipe when I made my 
big strike. One day not a farthing, 
next, handfuls of gold.” 

“ Handfuls of gold?” gasped Bert. 

“Buckets full my boy. But there, 
that’s nothing. I'll just step down to 
the Dragon for half-an-hour.” 

“TI knew he was a millionaire,” said 
Mrs. Packman with conviction, when 
her husband reported the conversation. 

“If he’s got all that why did he want 
to borrow a bob off me this morning ?” 
retorted Bert. 

“He's trying you, that’s what he is,” 
said Mrs. Packman. 

“Well, I wish he wouldn’t try so 
blooming hard,” grumbled Bert. 

“T'll drop him a hint,” said Mrs. 
Packman ; “I can tell him as you’d be 
dreadful annoyed if you knowed, but 
that things are so dear and I don’t like 
to ask you for money, see dear?” 

Mrs. Packman did drop a hint; 
several in fact. Hints that dropped as 
gently as a flat iron on a stone pave- 
ment, and had as much effect. Uncle 
Henry was genially interested in her 
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domestic difficulties, and cheered her 
with long accounts of far worse troubles 
he had experienced and yet lived 
through. And there the matter ended. 

For two weeks and a day Uncle 
Henry enjoyed his nephew’s hospitality, 
when the latter got home in the even- 
ing to find that uncle had already had 
his supper and gone off to the Green 
Dragon. 

“ He’s going to-morrow he tells me,” 
said Mrs. Packman as she laid out her 
husband’s meal. 

“Well, that’s a blessing,” said Bert. 
“I suppose he didn’t say anything 
about paying up or giving us a 
present?” 

“No, I can’t say as he did. But I 
think you're too hard on him, Bert. 
He’s your uncle anyhow, and he’s been 
most polite to me. Told me only this 
evening as he never knew anyone boil 
pork like I did.” 

“His being polite won’t pay our 
grocer’s bill, let alone the beer he’s 
drank.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if he done 
something for you,” said Mrs. Packman 
mysteriously. “He told me particular 
to tell you to go down to the Dragon 
as soon as you'd done your supper as 
he had something to say.” 

“ll go,” said Bert, pushing his empty 
plate away. “But if he thinks he'll get 
anything out of me he’s mistook. He’s 
had nine and six already, and if he 
don’t offer to return it I'll show him up 
before ’em all.” 

The bar parlour was full when Bert 
entered it, but he found a chair had 
been kept for him. He had hardly 
seated himself before his uncle rose, 
and having secured attention by order- 
ing drinks round, addressed the com- 
pany. 

“My friends,” he began. “I think | 
may say, my friends, for although I 
have only known you a short time, your 
kindness has made me feel you are my 
friends.” 

“ Hear, hear!” applauded the landlord. 
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“When I made up my mind to return 
to dear old England I said to myself, I 
will not write to the old folks at home 
and say I’m coming, I'll just drop in 
and see how they will receive the 
prodigal.” 

“ Bravo!” murmured the grocer. 

“There shall be no warning, no pre- 
paring ; they shall take me for what I 
am. I come back, gentlemen, to find 
only my nephew left to welcome me. 
All the loved ones I had left were gone.” 

“ Angore!” shouted the potman, and 
was immediately frowned down. 

“Gentlemen, the welcome my nephew 
gave me to his home come from his 
kind heart. He did not know whether 
I was rich or poor, pauper or millionaire. 
I was his uncle ; that was enough.” 

Everyone turned and stared at Bert, 
who shifted uneasily in his seat. 

“T have here,” continued Uncle 
Henry, producing from his pocket four 
small yellow lumps, “some nuggets 
from the celebrated Doemall Mine, 
which I discovered, and I should like, 
in this room in which I first met him, to 
present to my dear nephew, Bert, one of 
these nuggets in remembrance of my 
home-coming.” 

He held up one of the lumps for all 
to see. 

“It is only worth one hundred 
pounds; but, as he wears it on his 
watch-chain, it will at least remind him 
of his poor old uncle.” 

Thunders of applause greeted the 
close of the speech, and then everyone 
crowded up to look at the nugget and 
to congratulate Bert. 

The rest of the evening was a 
confused dream to Bert, and it was not 
until he awoke the next morning, and 
drew the nugget from under his pillow, 
that he was fully assured it was really a 
fact. 

“Shall you wear it on your chain, 
Bert?” asked Mrs. Packman, as they 
gazed at it in the cold morning light. 

“No fear. I'll take it round to the 
goldsmith’s I know, in Cheapside, first 
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thing when I gets there, and sell it, and 
I'll telegraph to you what he gives.” 

As Bert prepared to start for the City 
his uncle drew him aside. 

“T find I have no ‘ready’ left,” he 
said, “and as I have to meet my partner 
in the mine to-day, if you could let me 
have a couple of quid I should be 
obliged. I could raise money on those 
other nuggets, of course, but I don’t 
want to part with them. Thanks, Bert, 
you won't regret if, for you haven't 
heard the last of your old uncle yet. 
Good-bye my boy.” 

Some three hours later,ina back room in 
Bloomsbury, Uncle Henry was shaking 
hands with his partner, a sharp-featured, 
clean shaven man with shifty eyes. 

“Well old pard,” said Uncle Henry, 
“and how’s the show going? Is our 
mug hooked?” 

“ Not quite ; but I think he'll bite all 
right. I’ve had a lot of trouble with 
him though. I pitched him the usual 
yarn about our having to keep the mine 
a secret, and, of course he thought we’d 
pinched the lumps, and that he’s got a 
fancy strike as we couldn’t make a fuss 
if he paid us half value.” 

“ That’s good,” chuckled Uncle Henry. 

“Yes, but I had to part with that 
small specimen for a fiver, which meant 
a clear ten for him. However, I reckon 
it’s all right now. He’s to be here at 
two o'clock to meet my partner and 
make a bid for the rest of our specimens, 
He insisted on selecting one to be tested 
by a pal of his, who is a jeweller in 
Oxford Street, but I'll see to it that it’s 
the real one he chooses, and then we'll 
just bang the duffers into him and clear.” 

“T’'ve given one of ’em away,” said 
Uncle Henry with a grin. 

“Given it away, Joe?” said his partner 
sharply. “ What’s your little game?” 

“Couldn’t help it,” said Uncle Henry, 
exploding into a roar of laughter. “ Best 
joke I’ve had for years; and, besides, I 
lived on it for a fortnight, and drew two 
quid this morning to finish up with. 
Not a bad return on a tuppenny-ha’penny 
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lump of gilded lead, eh? It was this way 
I dropped into a little pub for a glass 
that evening I left you, and there was a 
dashed fool gassing about his love for 
his blooming relations, and what he’d do 
if his uncle who’d got lost in Australia 
turned up. I let him go on until he'd 
given me enough information to work 
on, and then I—ha! ha!—I introduced 
myself as his long-lost relative, Henry 
Albert Packman, and he took it, Joe; 
swallowed it all. I’ve been stopping 
with him ever since ; and last night, just 
to comfort him, I publicly presented 
him with the duffingest of those dum- 
mies as a token of love and affection 
before all the other fools in the pub. 
Lord. it was enough to make a cat laugh 
to see ’em all congratulating him. And 
then this morning I stuck him for two 
quid. It was lovely.” 

Uncle Henry exploded again and his 
partner smiled faintly. 

“Here are the lumps,” said uncle, 
when he had recovered sufficiently to 
speak, and he threw a parcel across the 
table. The partner was still smiling 
while he undid the parcel and picked 
out the nuggets, but the smile died away 
as he examined them. 

“ That’s a fine yarn of your’s,” he said 
slowly, “but it won’t wash, my boy. 
You'll just shell out at once.” 

“Shell out? What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” said the other, grimly, 
“that these are all duffers, and that 
you'll have to produce the real one 
before you leave this room!” 

“What!” gasped uncle, hastily 
grabbing at the nuggets. One glance 
was sufficient, and he dropped them 
with a groan. 

“Good Lord! I’ve given him the 
only good one!” 

. . * . . 

At the same moment that Uncle 
Henry was realising his generosity, it 
was being discussed by Mrs. Packman 
and her neighbour, Mrs. Nott. 

“ My ’usband’s cousin’s brother-in-law,” 
said Mrs. Nott, “says as ’e knowed ’im 
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out in Sydney, and as ’is name's Joe 
Sharpley, and ’e’s a brunco steerer— 
whatever that means, and it don’t mean 
no good, I’m sure. I always ’ad my 
doubts about ’im, as I told my ’usband.” 

“You’re talking rubbish, if you'll 
excuse my saying so, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Packman, with asperity. “Do you 
think Bert wouldn't know his own 
father’s brother? Besides, if he ain’t 
Henry Albert, how should he know all 
about us?” 

“Them sort finds out things like 
that,”said Mrs. Nott. “Besides, you know 
he didn’t know his mother’s name.” 

“How about the nugget?” said Mrs. 
Packham desperately. “If he wasn’t 
our uncle, what did he give us gold 
nuggets for ?” 

“Where did he get it from?” said 
Mrs. Nott darkly. “I only hopes your 
husband won't try and sell it, or he may 
get locked up—and how do you know it 
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is gold? Why, if there ain’t a telegraph 
boy coming here; don't you move, 
deary, I'll get it.” 

“T’ll have my telegram when you've 
done with it,’ said Mrs. Packman 
sharply. 

Mrs. Nott handed it over reluctantly. 

“ Bear up,” she said, “and if they'll 
take bail my husband ’ll go for him— 
what is it ?” 

“I’ve got eighty-three pounds ten and 
seven for uncle’s nugget—Bert,” she 
read out. 

“ There,” she said triumphantly, “ how 
about Uncle Henry Albert now? 
Thank you for dropping in, Mrs. Nott, 
but you needn’t wait.” 

And turning her back on her visitor 
she took down the faded portrait of Uncle 
Henry that adorned the wall, reverently 
dusted it and polished the glass and 
placed it carefully in the centre of the 
best table, the place of honour. 








A TOUCH OF NATURE 


By OLGA 


HORTON 


Illustrated by T. C. Dugdale 


, HO is the pretty girl in 
blue, Cecil ?” 
Cecil Forsyth followed 


the direction of his sister’s 
gaze as it rested admiringly on the tall, 
rather stately figure of a girl at the other 
side of the room, who, smiling conven- 
tionally, was endeavouring to assume an 
interest in her youthful partner’s conver- 
sation. That she was pretty, no one 
would have denied, even without the 
daintily-cut features, and the waving 
brown crown of soft, dark hair, the 
deeply blue thoughtful eyes would have 
made her charming. How familiar to 
Cecil seemed every little gesture and 
turn of expression. Even when the 
reality was absent, that face was always 
in his thoughts. 

“Miss Ethne Dacre,” he replied, a 
trifle absent-mindedly, and pronouncing 
the name with lingering distinctness. 

“Do you know her?” 

Ina was still watching the object of 
her admiration ; had she looked at her 
brother she would have seen the obvious 
needlessness of the question. 

“Yes, slightly. She is a great friend 
of Heywood’s, you know, and I have met 
her there several times.” 

“IT should think it would be rather 
difficult to get to know her intimately,” 
said Ina, musingly ; “ she looks so—well, 
—so ‘correctly’ charming, and there is 
just a touch of Aauteur in her manner, 
somehow.” 

Cecil murmured something vague ; 
his sister had all unconsciously put his 
own thoughts into speech. Ever since 
the day he had been introduced to the 
girl who now occupied such a prominent 
place in his thoughts, he had been 
vaguely troubled by that almost indefin- 
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able restraint; the air of distance that 
seemed part of her habitual manner. It 
did not matter to him that Miss Dacre 
was as uniformly gracious to him as to 
the rest of her friends ; he still felt dis- 
satisfied. He felt that the clear direct 
gaze of those cool eyes would be im- 
measurably sweeter when touched by a 
warm womanly tenderness, and anything 
short of the highest and best in the gir] 
he loved troubled him. 

When the next dance came, Cecil 
made his way to Miss Dacre’s side. 

“T believe this is our dance,” he said 
formally, offering his arm. Ethne rose 
and let her finger-tips rest lightly on it. 
From under the veil of her long lashes 
she glanced at her partner’s strenuous 
profile, and his strong broad figure. To 
herself she gave a little involuntary sigh. 

“If only you weren’t so painfully per- 
fect,” she thought quickly, with a catch in 
her breath, “ what a man you would be!” 

For the next few minutes Cecil gave 
himself up to absolute bliss, as with the 
dexterity of a clever dancer he guided 
his companion among the numerous 
couples. Then, acting on a sudden im- 
pulse, he suggested a quiet seat and a 
rest. Without any hesitation Ethne con- 
sented, and they wandered through the 
adjoining rooms until they reached the 
conservatory opening on to the garden. 

Conversation languished decidedly. 

“Was not that your sister you were 
dancing with just now?” 

“Yes; my sister Ina. You have not 
seen her before, have you ?” 

Ethne smiled. The fondness he bore 
for this sister, evident in his voice, 
pleased her. 

“Ah, he has some human qualities 
after all,” she thought. 
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“No, I have not yet had that plea- 
sure,” she said aloud. “I should iike to 
know her so much. She has such a 
charming little face,” she added, a 
genuine tone in her clear even voice. 
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“By Jove! It sounds like an animal 
of some kind,” exclaimed Cecil, rising 


hastily. “Excuse me, Miss Dacre, I 
must just see if there is anything 
there.” 




















‘© *) BELIEVE THIS IS OUR DANCE,’ HE SAID FORMALLY.” 


“Yes, she is a Great Scot, what- 
ever is that noise?” Cecil broke off 
suddenly in his eulogistic sentence, as a 
queer, whining sound reached his ears. 

Ethne heard it too, and she sat up 
alertly.. The sound was repeated. 





Ethne looked after him with a curious 
little smile. 

“What a _ transformation!” she 
thought amusedly. “So he does talk 
occasionally as if he had not got a dic- 
tionary at his elbow. And—only a 
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man would have rushed off so impetu- 
ously in the cause of an animal in 
distress. Perhaps after all ” but the 
sentence was left unfinished, although 
the sweet smile did not leave her lips. 


** WHAT DOES IT MATTER?’ SHE SAID. 


She rose, and drawing her soft wrap 
more closely around her, went to the 
open door and peered out into the dark- 
ness. She could distinguish Cecil’s figure 
bending over a small light-coloured 


object a little way down the shrub. 
bordered path. 

“What is it, Mr. Forsyth?” she said 
softly. 

Cecil looked up quickly. 


‘oH, HOW WET AND COLD THE puppy ts!'” 


“The poor 


“ A small dog,” he said. 
little beggar has hurt its leg somehow; 
broken it, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, the poor mite,” exclaimed a 
sweetly compassionate voice, and in a 
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shrub. 


e Said 


moment a white-cloaked figure had 
joined the young man. 

“Miss Dacre!” Cecil looked up com- 
mandingly. “You must not come out 
here, it is raining.” 

Ethne smiled brightly. 

“What does it matter?” she said. 
“Oh, how wet and cold the puppy is!” 
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“I will help you,” insisted Ethne. 
“I can hold him for you, at any rate,” 
and Cecil perforce acquiesced. 

In a deserted room, away from the 
likelihood of invasion by weary dancers, 
Cecil deposited his charge, and sallied 
forth in search of water. When he re- 
turned, successful, he carefully washed 


“THE REST OF THOSE DANCES PASSED REMARKABLY QUICKLY FOR THE TWO CULPR’TS.” 


repeated Cecil 
“T must 
get something to bathe this creature’s 


“You must go in,” 
again, in tones of authority. 


leg with, and bind it up.” Cecil had 
taken the shivering bedraggled morsel 
in his arms, regardless of the conse- 
quences to his immaculate dress suit 
and white gloves. 


the injured limb, its owner protesting 
feebly meanwhile. Then with deft 
fingers he bound it up with soft strips torn 
from his handkerchief. Ethne employed 
her powers in soothing the frightened 
animal, and Cecil seriously envied the 
dog even its injury, since that could 
call forth such gracious ministrations. 
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At last the surgical attentions were 
finished, and this time Cecil went in 
search of milk or food cf some kind for 
his puppyship. On his return he found 
the latter snugly reclining in the luxury 
of Ethne’s woollen wrap. He looked 
reproachfully at the hopelessly muddied 
mass of fleeciness, and Ethne smiled. 

“T couldn’t help it,” she said apolo- 
getically, “and he does so like it— 
doesn’t he, dear?” The last words, 
needless to say, were addressed to the 
slumbering puppy. 

Then Ethne looked up in surprise at 
Cecil’s miscellaneous assortment of re- 
freshment. 

“You don’t mean to give the doggy 
jelly or sandwiches, do you?” she said 
questioningly. 

Cecil was arranging a good variety of 
these items on a table. Next he 
crumbled some sweet biscuits in a di- 
minutive saucer of milk, and admin- 
istered it to the eager dog. 

“No, decidedly not,” said Cecil 
gravely. “But I consider that we 


require some refreshment. after our ex- 


ertion, so I duly procured these,” and 
pointed proudly to the display. 

Ethne looked at him with a merry 
little laugh. Almost unconsciously the 
relationship between the two had 
changed. Cecil had abandoned the air 
of quiet reserve that usually hid his 
boyish spirits, and Ethne seemed to 
have lost the distant friendliness that 
had hitherto characterised her inter- 
course with Cecil Forsyth. In the place 
of these was a feeling of camaraderie 
that was as delightful as it was new. 
But neither of them stopped to analyse 
the change ; they accepted it coolly. 

With sharpened appetites the two 
young people made a good inroad on 
the refreshments. Then Ethne rose and 
eyed herself ruefully in a mirror that 
hung on the wall. 

“I can’t possibly go into the ballroom 
again like this!” she said, but there 


was a smile in spite of the dismayed 
tone. 

Her pretty hair was in bewitching 
disorder; the curls that the wind had 
disarrayed fascinated Cecil’s fond gaze. 
The graceful drapery of pale crépe-de- 
chine bore traces of water and general 
disarrangement, while a pair of small, 
neat slippers, were generously mud- 
bespattered. 

“IT am in the same predicament,” said 
Cecil, eyeing his muddy coat and soiled 
shirt front. 

They looked at each other for a 
moment ; it was irresistible. Ethne 
laughed unrestrainedly. 

“We do look so ridiculous,” she said 
merrily. “Anyhow, the dancing is 
nearly over.” 

“ Worse luck!” muttered Cecil. “We 
must sit out the rest,” was his daring 
suggestion. 

“What about my partners ?” queried 
Ethne ; but all the same she handed 
him her programme when he asked 
for it. 

Cecil shrugged his shoulders with a 
regrettable want of consideration for the 
unlucky men in question, and with 
great care filled in his initials before all 
the remaining dances. 

The rest of those dances passed re- 
markably quickly for the two culprits. 
Disappointed partners were not so 
happy, and later received the informa- 
tion of a wounded dog with polite and 
indulgent incredulity. Ethne’s chaperone 
was righteously stern, but she regarded 
the deficiency more leniently when the 
engagement between that eligible young 
man, the Honourable Cecil Forsyth and 
Miss Ethne Dacre was announced, not 
that the approval or disapproval of 
outsiders mattered in the least degree 
to the couple most concerned. 

And the puppy rewarded their solici- 
tude by promptly recovering and ren- 
dering a devoted attachment to them 
for the rest of his dog days, 
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THE O’RUDDY 


By STEPHEN CRANE and ROBERT BARR * 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—The O’Ruddy, acting on his father’s dying instructions, 
sets out from Glendore to place certain papers in the hands of the Earl of Westport. Arrived 
at Bristol, he overhears a conversation in which his father is insulted, and a duel follows, the result being the 
wounding of his opponent, Colonel Royale, a friend of the Earl and of his son, Lord Strepp. On his return 
to the inn after the duel, The O’Ruddy discovers that his papers have been stolen, and at once suspects a 
Mr. Forister, whom he had kicked out of the door on the previous evening. He starts for Bath in pursuit, 
and on the road encounters Jem Bottles, a highwayman, to whom he administers a severe drubbing, and who 

ees to assist him in his chase. Forister is caught by Paddy, the faithful, if somewhat wild, follower of 
The O’Ruddy, but it turns out that he is not the culprit, and O’ Ruddy returns to Bristol. Next morning he is 
summoned to the bedroom of the Earl of Westport, who has arrived from London, and a stormy interview 
ensues, the Earl declaring that whatever papers The O’Ruddy has are worthless. O’Ruddy then accuses the 
Earl, in the presence of his daughter, the Lady Mary, of stealing the papers himself. In his anger, the Earl 
calls for his son. He enters with Colonel Royale, and while the former is demanding an explanation, the 

pers drop from under the Earl’s pillow. O’Ruddy picks them up and hands them to Lady Mary 
Sree. with whom he has already fallen in love. Next morning he fights a duel with Forister, whom he 
wounds. This excites the anger of the Countess of Westport, and she chases him out of the inn. That night, 
the Earl with Lady Mary and the Countess sets out for London, but his coach is robbed on the road by Paddy 
and Jem Bottles. O’Ruddy, following to London, discovers that they have stolen the papers, determines to 
give them once more to Lady Mary. 


XVIII. Paddy and Jem to amuse themselves as 
Y the following Sunday I judged suited them. 

that the Earl of Westport and But the array of carriages had been 
his family had returned to only a forecast of what my eyes would 
London, and so I walked encounter in the Gardens itself. I was 
abroad in the hopes of catching a_ involved at once in a swarm of fashion- 
glimpse of some of them among the able people. My eyes were dazzled 
brilliant gentry who on this day with myriad colours, and my nostrils, 
thronged the public gardens. I had trained as they were to peat smoke, 
both Jem Bottles and Paddy accom- were saluted by a hundred delicious 
pany me, for I feared they would get perfumes. Priceless silks and satins 

into mischief if I left them to them- swept against my modest stockings. 
i selves. The innkeeper had told me I suffered from my usual inclination 
that Kensington Gardens was the place to run away, but I put it down with an 
where the grand people mostly chose iron will. I soon found a more retired 
to walk and flirt and show their clothes spot from which I could review the as- 
oaclear Sunday. It was a long way semblage at something like my leisure. 
to these Gardens, but we footed out All the highly fashionable flock knew 
bravely, although we stopped once to each other intimately, it appeared, and 
see a fight between five drunken ap- they kept off with figurative pikes 
Prentices, as well as several times for attempts of a certain class not quite so 
much-needed refreshment. high and mighty, who seemed for ever 
I had no idea that the scene at the trying to edge into situations which 
Gardens would be so splendid. Out- would benefit them on the social ladder. 
side, the road was a block of gleaming Their failures were dismal, but not so 
chariots and coaches with servants dismal as the heroic smiles with which 
ablaze ih their liveries. Here I left they covered their little noiseless 

defeats. 


* Copyright in Great Britain by Methuen & Co. 
Copyright in the United States by The F. A. Stokes Co. It was small wonder that the men 
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came to ogle at Kensington Gardens on 
a fine Sunday afternoon. Upon my 
word, it was worth any young gentle- 
man’s time. Nor did the beauties 
blush under the gaze of banks of fas- 
tidious beaus who surveyed them like 
men about to bid at a horse-fair. I 
thought of my father and how he would 
have enjoyed the scene. I wager he 
would have been a gallant with the best 
of them, bowing and scraping, and 
dodging ladies’ skirts. He would have 
been in his very element. 

But as for me I had come to gain a 
possible glimpse of Lady Mary. Beyond 
that I had no warm interest in Ken- 
sington Gardens. The crowd was too 
high and fine; many of the people 
were altogether too well bred. They 
frightened me. 

However, I turned my head by chance 
to the left, and saw near me a small 
plain man who did not frighten me at 
all. It was Doctor Chord, the little 
scientist. He was alone and seemed to 
be occupied in studying the crowd. I 
moved over to him. 

“A good day to you, sir,” I said, ex- 
tending my hand. 

When he recognised me, his 
broke into a beaming smile. 

“Why, sir,” he cried, “ I am very glad 
to see you, sir. Perchance, like me, you 
have come here for an hour’s quiet 
musing on fashionable folly.” 

“That’s it, sir,” said I. “ You've hit 
it exactly.” 

I have said that he was a bashful 
man, but it seemed that his timidity 
was likely to show itself only in the 
presence of other great philosophers 
and scientists. At any rate, he now 
rattled on like a little engine, surveying 
the people keenly and discoursing upon 
their faults. 

“There’s the old Marquis of Stubbling- 
ton,” observed my friend. “ He beats 
his wife with an ebony stick. ’Tis said 
she always carries a little bottle of lini- 
ment in the pocket of her skirt. Poor 
thing, her only pleasure in life is to 


face 


talk scandal ; but this she does on such 
a heroic scale that it occupies her time 
completely. There is young Lord Gram 
walking again with that soap-boiler and 
candle-maker. ‘Tis disgraceful! The 
poor fellow lends him money, and Gram 
repays him by allowing him to be seen 
in his company. Gram gambles away 
the money, but I don’t know what the 
soap-boiler does with his distinguished 
honours. However, you can sce that 
the poor wretch is delighted with his 
bargain. There are the three Banellie 
girls—the most ill-tempered, ugly cats 
in England. But each will have a large 
marriage portion, so they have no fears, 
I warrant me. I wonder the elder has 
the effrontery to show her face here so 
soon if it is true that the waiting-woman 
died of her injuries. Little Wax is 
talking to them. He needs one of those 
marriage portions. Aye, he needs all 
three, what with his very bootmaker 
almost inclined to be insolent to him.” 

“ But tell me truly,” said I ; “is there 
no honest lady or gentleman in all this 
great crowd ?” 

He stared, his jaw dropping. 

“Strap me, the place is full of them!” 
he ejaculated. “They are as thick as 
flies in a fish- market.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “let us talk of 
them. ‘Tis well to furbish and burnish 
our minds with tales of rectitude and 
honour.” 

But the little Doctor was no longer 
happy. 

“ There is naught to say,” he answered 
gloomily. “They make no recreation 
for me. I have scant interest in them.” 

“Oh, you little rogue, you!” I cried. 
“ What a precious little bunch of evil it 
is! ‘They make no recreation for me, 
quoth he. Here’s a great, bold, out- 
spoken monster. But, mark you, sir, | 
am a younger man ; but I, too, havea 
bold tongue in my head, and I am say- 
ing that I have friends among ladies in 
London, and if I catch you so much 4s 
whispering their names in your sleep, 
I'll cut off your ears. I speak few 
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words, as you may have noted; but | 
keep my engagements, you little brew 
of trouble, you !” 

“Strap me!” whimpered the little 
Doctor, plucking feverishly at the but- 
tons of his coat, rolling his eyes wildly, 
not knowing at all what he did. “The 
man’s mad! the man’s mad!” 

“No,” said I. “My blood is cold— 
very cold.” 

The little Doctor looked at me with 
the light of a desperate inspiration in 
his eye. 

“If your blood is cold, sir,” said he, 
“I can recommend a gill of port wine.” 

I needs must laugh. 

“Good!” I cried. 
join me.” 

I don’t know if it was the gill of 
comforting port, but, at any rate, I was 
soon enough convinced that there was 
no reason for speaking harshly to 
Doctor Chord. It served no purpose ; 
itaccomplished nothing. The little old 
villain was really as innocent as a lamb. 
He had no dream of wronging people. 


“And you will 


His prattle was the prattle of an un- 


sophisticated maiden lady. He did not 
know what he was talking. These dire- 
ful intelligences ran as easily off his 
tongue as water runs off the falling 
wheel. When I had indirectly informed 
him that he was more or less of a dan- 
gerous scandal-monger, he had cried: 
“The man is mad!” Yes; he was an 
innocent old thing. 

And so I was no longer angry with 
Doctor Chord, but spoke to him 
pleasantly. 

“Come,” said I, “I wculd have you 
point me out the great swordsmen, if it 
pleases you. I am eager to see them, 
and the talk will be cleanly, also.” 

“Aye,” said my friend. “Nothing 
could give me more pleasure. And 
now, look you! The tall, straight, 
grave young man there is Ponsonby, 
who flashes the wisest blade in England, 
unless Reginald Forister is better. Any- 
how, Forister is not here to-day. At 
least I don’t see him. Ponsonby fouxht 
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“IT WAS DR. CHORD.’ 
his Jast duel with a gentleman named 
Vellum, because Vellum said flatly that 
Mrs. Catherine Wainescorte was a——” 
“ Stop there,” said I, “and get to the 
tale of the fighting.” 
“Well, Ponsonby won without diffi- 
culty,” said the Doctor; “ but it is said 
that he took an unfair advantage——” 
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“ Stop again!” I cried. “Stop again! 
We will talk no more of swordsmen. 
Somehow I have lost my interest. I 
am put to it to think of a subject for 
talk, and we may have to do with a 
period of silence, but that will do your 
jaw no injury at any rate.” 

But I was mistaken in thinking that 
the little man could forego his recreation 
for more than a moment. Suddenly he 
burst out with a great spleen :— 

“Titles!” he cried. “Empty titles! 
husks, husks, husks! ’Tis all they care 
for, this mob! Honourable manhood 
goes a-begging while the world worships 
at the feet of pimply lords! Pah! 
Lovely girls, the making of fine wives 
and mothers, grow old while the world 
worships at the feet of some old horse- 
headed duchess! Pah! Look at those 
pick-thanks and flatterers, cringing at 
the boots of the people of fashion. 
Upon my life, before 1 would so demean 
myself, I——” He ceased suddenly, his 
eye having caught sight of some people 
in the crowd. “Ah,” said he, while a 
singularly vain and fatuous smile settled 
upon his countenance. “Ah, the 
Countess of Westport and her charming 
daughter, the Lady Mary, have arrived. 
I must go and speak to them.” My 
eye had followed his glance quickly 
enough you may be sure. There, true 
enough, was the formidable figure of 
the old Countess, and at her side was 
the beautiful Lady Mary. 

With an absent-minded murmur ot 
apology, Doctor Chord went mincing 
toward them, his face still spread with 
its idiotic smile. 

He cantered up to them with the 
grace of a hobbled cow. I expected 
him to get a rebuff that would stun him 
into the need of a surgeon, but to my 
surprise the Countess received him 
affably, bending her head to say some 
gracious words. However, 1 had more 
eyes for Lady Mary than for the capers 
of little Chord. 

It was a great joy to be able to look 
at her. I suffered from a delicious 
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trembling, and frequently my vision 
became dim purely from the excite. 
ment. But later I was moved by 
another profound emotion. I was look. 
ing at her; I must have her look at me 
I must learn if her eye would light, if 
her expression would change, when she 
saw me. All this sounds very boyish, 
but it is not necessary to leave it out for 
that reason, because, as my father often 
said, every Irishman is a boy until he 
has grandchildren. I do not know if 
he was perfectly right in this matter, 
but it is a certain advantage in a love 
affair to have the true boyish ardour 
which is able to enshrine a woman in 
one’s heart to the exclusion of every- 
thing, believing her to be perfection 
and believing life without her a hell of 
suffering and woe. No man of middle- 
aged experience can ever be in love. 
He may have his illusions. He may 
think he is in love. A woman may 
gain the power to bind him hand and 
foot and drag him wherever she listeth, 
but he is not in love. That is his 
mistaken idea. He is only misinter- 
preting his feelings. But, as my father 
said, it is very different with Irishmen, 
who are able to remain in love to a very 
great age. 

However, I must be going on with 
my story, although it is a great pleasure 
to talk of my countrymen. They 
possess a singular fascination for me. 
I cannot forget that I, too, am an 


Irishman. 
The little Doctor was still saying 
agreeable things; Lady Mary was 


smiling in gentle amusement. As | 
moved out to catch Lady Mary’s eye,! 
did not at all lose sight of the fact 
that if the pugnacious mother of my 
innamorata took one glimpse of me 
there might result a scene which could 
end in nothing but my _ ignominious 
flight. I edged toward the group, 
advancing on the Countess’s port 
quarter as she was talking animately 
over her starboard bow at the entranced 
little Doctor. At times Lady Mary 
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looked about her, still smiling her smile, 
which no doubt was born of the 
ridiculous performances of Chord. 


Once I thought she looked squarely at 
me, and my heart beat like a drum, so 
loudly that I thought people must hear. 
But her glance wandered on casually 
over the throng, and then I felt truly 
insignificant, like a man who could hide 
behind the nail of his own thumb. 

Perceiving that I was so insignificant, 
[ judged it prudent as well as 
advantageous to advance much closer. 
Suddenly Lady Mary’s clear eye met 
mine—met it fully. 

Now, I don’t know what was in this 
glance we exchanged. I have stopped 
myself just on the verge of a full ex- 
planation of the thrills, quivers, hopes, 
fears, and dreams which assailed me as 
I looked back into the beautiful face of 
Lady Mary. I was also going to ex- 
plain how the whole scene appeared. 
But I can see soon enough that my 
language would not be appropriate to 
the occasion. But, anyhow, we looked 
each other point-blank in the eye. It 
was a moment in which that very 
circling of the earth halted, and all the 
suns of the universe poised, ready to 
tumble or to rise. Then Lady Mary 
lowered her glance, and a pink blush 
suffused her neck and cheek. 

The Countess, Lady Mary, and 
Doctor Chord moved slowly on through 
the throng, and I followed. The great 
question now was whether Lady Mary 
would look back. If she looked back, 
I would feel that I was making grand 
way with her. If she did not look back, 
I would know myself as a lost man. 
One can imagine how eagerly I watched 
her. For a long time it was plain that 
she had no intention whatever of look- 
ing back. I lugubriously arranged my 
complete downfall. Then, at the very 
Moment of my despair, she gazed 
studiously off to her extreme left for a 
certain time, and then suddenly cast 
one short glance behind her. Only 
heaven knows what value I placed upon 
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this brief look. It appeared for the 
moment that I had won her—won every- 
thing. I bravely forged ahead until I 
was quite insistently under the eye of 
Lady Mary, and then she again looked 
toward me ; but it was a look so repelling 
and frigid that it went through me as if 
I had been a paper ring in the circus. I 
slunk away through the crowd, my 
thoughts busy with trying to find out 
what had happened to me. 

For three minutes I was a miserable 
human being. At the end of that time 
I took heart again. I decided that 
Lady Mary had frowned at me because 
she was afraid that she had been too 
good to me with her look and smile. 
You know what I mean. I have seen a 
young girl give a young man a flower, 
and at the very next moment be seem- 
ingly willing to give her heart’s blood to 
get that flower back, overcome with 
panic terror that she had passed—in his 
opinion, mind you—beyond the lines of 
best behaviour. Well, I said to myself 
that Lady Mary had given me the hard 
look for similar reasons. It was rational 
to make this judgment, for certainly she 
had no cause for an active dislike. I 


had never been even so much as a 
nuisance to her. 
Fortified with these philosophic 


decisions, ! again followed the trio, and 
I was just in time to find Chord hand- 
ing them into a splendid chariot. | 
stood out boldly, for I knew if I could 
not get one more look from Lady Mary 
I would die. 

Seated beside her mother, her eye 
wandered eagerly over the crowd. | 
was right, by the saints! She was look- 
ing for me. 

And now here came the stupid laws 
of convention. Could I yell? Could I 
even throw my hat in the air to guide 
her eye aright? No; I was doomed to 
stand there as still a bottle on a 
shelf. 

But she saw me! It was at the very 
last moment. There was no time for 
coquetry. She allowed her glance to 
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linger, and God knows what we said to 
each other in this subtle communication 
through all the noise and hubbub of the 
entrance place. Then the coachman’s 
reins tightened; there were some last 
bows ; the chariot whirled away. 


XIX. 
Chord ambled back, very proud in- 
deed, and _ still wearing his fatuous 
smile. He was bursting with a sense 


of social value, and to everybody he 
seemed to be saying, “ Did you see me?” 
He was overjoyed to find me waiting 


for him. He needed a good listener at 
once. Otherwise he would surely fly to 


pieces. 

“T have been talking to the Countess 
of Westport and her daughter, Lady 
Mary Strepp,” he said pompously. “ The 
Countess tells me that the Earl has 
been extremely indisposed during their 
late journey to the West.” 

He spoke of the Earl’s illness with an 
air of great concern, as if the news had 
much upset him. He pretended that 
the day was quite over-gloomed for 
him. Dear, dear! I doubted if he 
would be able to eat any supper. 

“Have a drop of something, old 
friend,” said I sympathetically. “ You 
can’t really go on this way. "Twill ruin 
your nerves. I am surprised that the 
Countess did not break the news to you 
more gently. She was very incon- 
siderate, | am sure.” 

“No, no, don’t blame the poor lady,” 
cried Chord. “She herself was quite 
distracted. The moment she saw me 
she ran to me—did you see her run to 
me?” : 

“I did that,” said I with emphasis. 

“Aye, she ran to me,” said the little 


fool, “and says she, ‘Oh, my dear 
Doctor, I must tell you at once the 
condition of the Earl.’ And when I 


heard everything I was naturally cut 
up, as you remarked, being an old friend 
of the family, ahem !—yes, an old friend 
of the family.” 





He rattled on with his nonsensical 
lies, and in the meantime I made up 
my mind to speak plainly to him, as | 
intended to make him of great service 
to me. 

“ Stop moment,” said I good- 
naturedly. “I will hear no more of 
this rubbish from you, you impudent 
little impostor. You care no more for 
the Earl of Westport’s illness than you 
do for telling the truth, and I know 
how much you care for that. Listen to 
me, and I'll see if I can’t knock some 
sense into your little addled head. In 
the first place the Earl of Westport 
and my father were old companions-in- 
arms in the service of the French king, 
and I came over from Ireland especially 
to take a dying message and a token 
from my father to the Earl. That is all 
you need know about that ; but I would 
have you leave off your prate of your 
friend the Earl of Westport, for I under- 
stand full well you couldn't distinguish 
between him and a _ church door, 
although ‘tis scandalously little you 
know of church doors. So we will stop 
there on that point. Then I will go on 
to the next point. The next point is 
that I am going to marry Lady Mary 
Strepp.” 

The little Doctor had been choking 
and stuttering in a great spasm, but my 
last point bid fair to flatten him out 
on the floor. I took the overpowered 
philosopher and led or carried him to 
another drink. 

“Strap me!” he cried 
again. “ The man is mad!” 
I surveyed him with a bland smile. 

“Let it sink into you,” said I sooth- 
ingly. “Don’t snarl and wrangle at it. 
It is all heaven’s truth, and in time you 
will come to your senses and see what ! 
am telling you.” 

Well, as soon as he had fully re 
covered his wind, he fell upon me with 
thousands of questions; for one may 
see that he would have plenty of interest 
in the matter as soon as he was assured 
that there was much veracity involved 
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in One way or another tn my early state- 
ment. His questions I answered as it 
pleased me, but I made clear enough to 
him that, although Lady Mary was well 
disposed towards me, neither her father 
nor her mother would even so much as 
look at me if I applied for a position as 
under-footman, I was that low in their 
estimate. 

“ However,” said I, “I can rearrange 
all that very easily. And now, my bucko, 
here is where your fortune meets mine. 
You are fitted by nature more to attend 
other people’s affairs than to take a 
strict interest in your own. All kinds 
of meddling and interference come easily 
to you. Well, then, here is a chance to 
exercise your gifts inoffensively, and yet 
in a way which may make two people 
happy for life. I will tell you now that 
[ don’t even know where is the Earl’s 
town house. There is where your im- 
portance appears at once. You must 
show me the house. That is the first 
thing. After that we will arrange all 
the details about ladders and garden 
walls, and, mayhap, carrier doves. As 
for your reward, it will appear finally in 
the shape of a bowing recognition by 
people of fashion, which is what you 
most desire in the world, you funny 
little man.” 

Again | had stunned him. For a 
time I could see his brain swimming 
in a perfect sea of bewilderment. But, 
as before, sense gradually came to him, 
and he again volleyed questions at me. 
But what stuck in his crop was the 
thought that Lady Mary could prefer 
me. He tried his best to believe it, but 
he would always end up by saying: 
“ Well, 27 Lady Mary cares for you, the 
affair is not too difficult.” Or, “ Well, 
if you are sure Lady Mary loves 
you-—” I could have broken his head 
a thousand times. 

“Bad luck to you, Doctor,” I cried. 
“Don’t you know such croaking would 
spoil the peace of any true lover? Is 
ever any worthy man able not to be 
anxious in such matters? ‘Tis only 
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foppery coxcombs who have great con- 
fidence, and they are usually misled, 
thank the Lord! Be quiet, now, and 
try to take everything for granted.” 

Then the spirit of the adventure came 
upon him, and he was all for it, heels 
over head. As I told him, this sort of 
meddling was his proper vocation. He 
who as a recreation revelled in the mere 
shadows of the intrigues of people of 
quality, was now really part of one, an 
actor in it, the repository of its deep 
secret. I had to curb his enthusiasm. 
He had such a sense of the importance 
of my news, and of his distinction in 
having heard it, that I think he wanted 
to tell the secret to the entire world. 

As soon as the afternoon grew late | 
suggested a walk to that part of London 
in which was situated the Earl’s town 
house. I did not see why we should 
not be moving at once on the campaign. 
The Doctor assented, and we went forth 
tc look for Paddy and Jem _ Bottles. 
We found them at an ale-house which 
was the resort of the chairmen, footmen, 
and coachmen of the grand people. The 
two rogues had evidently passed a 
pleasant afternoon. Jem Bottles was 
still making love to a very pretty girl, 
some part of whose easy affection or 
interest he had won; and Paddy, it 
seems, had had a rip-roaring fight with 
two lackeys, worsted them with des- 
patch, and even pursued them some 
distance. To my stern interrogation in 
regard to the pretty girl, Jem Bottles 
stoutly rejoined that she was his second 
cousin whom he had not seen for many 
years. To this I made no reply, for it 
does no good to disturb the balance ot 
a good liar. If at times he is led to tell 
the truth, he becomes very puzzling. 
In all the years Jem Bottles has been 
in my service I have never reprimanded 
him for lying. I would confuse matters 
to no purpose, inasmuch as I understand 
him perfectly. 

“And how,” said I to Paddy, “did 
you come to engage in this disgraceful 
brawl of a Sunday?” 
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“Your honour,” answered Paddy, 
“there was two of these men with fat 
legs came here, and says one, looking 
hard at me, ‘ Here’s a furriner,’ he says. 
‘Furriner yourself, you fish-faced ditch- 
lurker,” says I, and with that he takes 
up his fists and hits me a knock. There 
was a little shindy, and afterward they 
ran away bawling, and I was pursuing 
them, only I feared to lose my way in 
these strange parts.” 

The walk to Lord Westport’s house 
was a long one. It seemed that he had 
built a great new mansion at a place 
outside of the old city gates, where 
other nobles and great brewers had 
built fine houses, surrounding them all 
with splendid gardens. 

One must not suppose that I had any 
idea of taking the mansion by storm. 
My first idea was to dream a lover's 
dream as I gazed upon the abode of my 
treasure. Every lover worthy of the 
name is certain to pilgrimage, muffled 
in his cloak, to moon over the home of 
his adored one. Otherwise there can 
be no real attachment. 

In the second place I wished to 
develop certain plans for gaining speech 
of Lady Mary. I will not deny that 
I purposed on a near day to scale the 
garden wall and hold speech of my 
sweetheart as she walked alone among 
the flowers. For my success I depended 
upon the absolute conventionality of the 
idea. In all history no iover has even 
been chased out of a garden by an 
under-gardener with a hoe. 

When we arrived at the house I found 
that it was indeed a gorgeous mansion. 
It was surrounded on all sides by high 
brick walls, but through the elaborate 
tracery of one of the iron-work gates 
| saw Lady Mary’s home standing 
among sweeping green lawns. 

We reconnoitred all sides, and at the 
back I found a lonely avenue lined with 
oaks. Here a small door pierced the 
wall for the use apparently of the 
gardeners or grooms. I resolved that 
here I would make my attack. 
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As we passed the iron gates on our 
way back to town, we saw window after 
window light up with a golden radiance. 
I wondered which part of that vast 
edifice hid the form of my Mary. 

I had asked Doctor Chord to sup 
with me at the inn, and on the way 
thither he proved somewhat loquacious. 

“I see in you, sir,” said he, “a certain 
instinct of true romance which is in- 
frequently encountered in this humdrum 
commercial age. Allow me to express 
to you, sir, my warm admiration. I did 
not think that a gallant of this humdrum 
commercial age could prove such a free 
spirit. In this humdrum commercial 
age——”’ 

“T am an Irishman,” said I, “and in 
Ireland we are always humdrum, but 
we are never commercial, for the reason 
that we have not the tools.” 

“ Aye,” said he, “ you must be a great 
people. Strangely enough, you are the 
first Irishman I have ever seen, although 
I have seen many blackamoors. How- 
ever, | am edified to find you a gentle- 
man of great learning and experience. 
In this humdrum commercial age——” 

“Let go,” said I. “I can do very 
well without your opinion as to my 
learning and experience. In regard to 
this being a humdrum commercial age 
you will find that all ages say the same 
thing of themselves. I am more inter- 
ested in the winning of Lady Mary.” 

“’Twas to that subject I was just 
about to turn the talk,” said the Doctor. 
“TI need not express again to you the 
interest I feel ; and if it is true, as you 
say, that Lady Mary really loves 
you——” 

“May the devil fly away with you,” 
I cried in a great rage. “Are you 
never to have done? You are an old 
frog. I asked you to help me, and you 
do nothing but dispirit me with these 
doubts. I'll not put up with it.” 

“T am very sorry to displease you, 
sir,” answered my friend. “If you 
examine my intentions with a dispas- 
sionate eye, sir, | am convinced you will 
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have found nothing in me which should 
properly cause these outbursts of dis- 
approbation. When I say, ‘If Lady 
Mary really loves you, I am referring 
to the strange mishaps and miscon- 
structions which attend human thought 
at all times, and when I say——” 

“Let go again,” I cried. “When I 
misunderstand you, don’t enlighten me, 
for I find these explanations very hard 
to bear.” 

To my surprise, the little man an- 
swered with great spirit :— 

“I am unable to gain any approval 
for my deep interest in your affairs, 
sir,’ he cried. “ Perchance, it would be 
better if I could affect a profound in- 
difference. I am certainly at a loss for 
words when each sentence of mine is 
made the subject of wrathful objection.” 

“You are right,” said 1; “but you 
will understand how ten thousand emo- 
tions beset and haggle a lover, and I 
believe he always revenges himself upon 
his dearest friends. Forgive me.” 


At supper that evening Doctor Chord 


amplified some of his views. 

“A few staunch retainers could 
quickly aid you to scale the walls of the 
castle,” said he. “But I have for- 
gotten,” he added blankly. “’Tis not a 
castle ; ’tis a house.” 

“If you would take some of these 
ancient ideas and bury them in the 
garden,” said I, “they might grow in 
time to be some kind of turnip or other 
valuable food But at the present 
moment they do not seem to me to 
serve much purpose. Supposing that 
the house is not a castle? What of 
that?” 

“ Castles—— 
themselves—— 

“Castles!” I cried. “Have done 
with castles! All castles may be Jews, 
as you say ; but this is a house.” 

“]T remarked that it was a house,” he 
“It was that point 


” said he. “Castles lend 


” 


answered gently. 

that I was making.” 
“Very good,” said I. 

proceed to define matters. 


“We will now 
Do you 
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know if Lady Mary walks in the gar- 
den? It is absolutely necessary that 
Lady Mary should walk in the garden.” 

“ She does,” he replied at once. “At 
this season of the year Lady Mary 
walks in the garden on every fine day 
at ten of the clock.” 

“Then,” I cried, smiting the table, 
“our course is clear. I feel elate. My 
only regret is that my father is not here 
to give me a word now and then, for ’tis 
a game he would know down to the 
ground.” 

“Although I am not your father,” 
said Doctor Chord modestly, “I may be 
able to suggest some expedient way of 
gaining entrance to the castle.” 

“ House,” said I. 

“ House,” said he. 

“ However,” said I, “we must lower 
ourselves to extremely practical matters. 
Can you climb a tree ?” 

“A tree?” said he. 
Strap me!” 

“"Tis all very well to strap yourself 
in this fashion,” said I rather warmly; 
“but the climbing of trees appears here 
as an important matter. Im my part of 
Ireland there are few trees, and so 
climbing trees did not enter into my 
education. However, I am _ willing to 
attempt the climbing of a tree for the 
sake of my true love, and if I fall—— 
How high is this wall? Do you 
remember ?” 

“’Twas at least ten feet,” answered 
the Doctor. “ And there is a murderous 
row of spikes at the top. But,” he 
added, “the more spikes and all that 
make them the more convinced that the 
garden is perfectly safe from intrusion.” 

“ That’s a world of sense out of you,” 
I cried. “The spikes convince them 
the garden is safe from intrusion, and 
so they give over their watchfulness. 
So now in the morning we will go 
there, and I will climb one of the oak- 
trees bordering the wall——-_ May the 
saints aid me!” 

“You were asking it I could climb a 
tree,” remarked the Doctor. “I will 


“Climb a tree? 
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point out to you that it is a 
question of no importance. 
It is you yourself who must 
climb the tree ; for even if 
I succeeded in the arduous 
and paintul task I could not 
pay your vows to Lady 
Mary, and for such purpose 
primarily the tree is to be 
climbed.” 

“True for you, Doctor,’ 
[I answered with a sigh. 
“True for you. I must climb 
the tree. I can see that. | 
had some thought of making 
Paddy climb it, but, as you 
say, a man must do his own 
love-making, and by the 
same token I would break 
the head of anyone who 
tried to do it for me. I 
would that! In this world 
people must climb their own 
trees. Now that I think ot 


it seriously, it was ridiculous 
in me to plan that Paddy 


should climb the tree.” 

“*Second thoughts are 
always best,’” said the little 
Doctor piously. “’Tis a 
phrase from one of the 
greatest writers of the day.” 

“Tell me one thing,” said 
I. “I know you are a man 
with a great deal on your 
mind. Can you spare the 
time for this adventure ? ” 

But on this point the 
Doctor was very clear and 
emphatic. I think if I had said he could 
not have a place in the plot he would 
have died immediately of a broken 
heart. 

“"Tis true I have not yet finished my 
treatise proving that the touchstone is 
fallible,” he cried eagerly ; “but it would 
give me pleasure to delay the work 
indefinitely, if in the meantime I can be 
of assistance.” 

“That is a man’s talk,” I said. 
“Well, then, in the morning we will go 
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I AM READY SAID HE IN A DEEP VO 


forth to do or die. And now a glass to 
success.” 

That night I slept very heartily; for 
some of my father’s soldier training is 
in my veins, and on the eve of a hard 
or precarious work I am alwavs able to 
get sound rest. My father often said 
that on the night before a_ battle in 
which he would stand seventy-seven 
chances of being killed he always slept 
like a dog in front of the fire. 

At dawn I was up and ready. My 
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first move was to have Paddy and Jem 
sent to me, and to give them such 
information as would lead them to an 
intelligent performance of their duties 
during the day. “Mind ye now,” said 
I, “here’s where the whole thing may 
be won or lost. There is a lovely lady 
inside the walls of that garden which I 
was showing you yesterday. She lives 
in the big house. She is the lady who 
made you feel ashamed when you took 
the old Earl’s——well, never mind! I 
hope we are all properly repentant over 
it. However, I had better be getting 
on with the matter in hand. She lives 
there, and if I can find no way to gain 
speech of her we all three of us will 
have to take to the thickets, and that’s 
the truth.” 

“If I could but lay my fingers on 
her throttle,” said Jem Bottles in a 
blood-curdling voice, “she soon enough 
would—-——” 

“Stop!” I cried. 
stood me!” 

“Aye, he does,” spoke in Paddy. 
“But I know what your honour is 
meaning. You are meaning that the 
young lady——aye didn't I see her, and 
didn’t she give me a look of hereye? Aye, 
I know what your honour is meaning.” 

“You are knowing it precisely,” said 
I. “The young lady is more to me 
than three Irelands. You understand ? 
Well, then, in the first place I must 
gain speech of her. To-day we march 
out and see what I can accomplish by 
climbing trees. In the meantime you 
two are to lay in waiting and assist me 
when necessary.” 

“| am foreseeing that everything will 
be easy,” cried Paddy jubilantly. 

“You are an Irishman,” I responded 
in anger. 

“Aye,” he replied bitterly, “and 
another is within reach of my stick if I 
were to lose my respect for my betters, 
although such a thing never could 
happen, please God!” 

“No bold talk,” said I. “You may 
do that after.” J bade Jem Bottles load 


“You misunder- 
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his pistols and carry them handy, but 
to keep them well concealed. Paddy 
preferred to campaign with only a stout 
stick. I took one pistol, and of course 
my sword. 

These preparations deeply 
Jem Bottles and Paddy. 

“ Your honour,” said Paddy, “if I see 
a man pulling you by the leg when you 
would be climbing the tree, may I hit 
him one lick ?” 

“ Aye,” growled Jem Bottles, “and if 
I get a pistol against his head, he'll 
find out the difference between gun- 
powder and sand.” 

“Stop,” I cried. “You have the 
wrong idea entirely. This talk of 
carnage startles me and alarms me. 
Remember we are in London. In 
London even the smallest massacre 
arouses great excitement. There are to 
be no killings, and even no sound 
thrashings. It is all to be done with 
dainty gloves. Neither one of the pair 
of you looks fitted for the work, but I 
am obliged to make you serve by hook 
or crook. ’Tis too late to scour the 
country looking for good comrades. | 
must put up with you, since [ can get 
no better.” 

They were well pleased at the pro- 
spect of spirited adventures, although 
Paddy made some complaints because 
there was no chance of a great ogre 
whom he could assail. He wished to 
destroy a few giants in order to prove 
his loyalty to the cause. However, | 
soothed him out of his mood, showing 
him where he was mistaken, and 
presently we were all prepared and 
only waited for the coming of Doctor 
Chord. 

When the little philosopher appeared, 
however, I must truly say that I fell 
back a-gasping. He had tied some sort 
of a red turban about his head, and 
pulled a black cocked hat down over it 
until his left eye was wickedly shaded. 
From beneath his sombre cloak a heavy 
scabbard protruded. “I have come; I 
am ready,” said he in a deep voice. 
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“Bedad, you have!” cried I, sinking 
into a chair. “And why didn’t a mob 
hang you on the road, little man? How 
did you reach here safely? London 
surely never could stand two glimpses 
of such a dangerous-looking pirate. You 
would give a sedan-chair the vapours.” 

He looked himself over ruefully. 
“'Tis a garb befitting the dangerous 
adventure upon which I engaged,” said 
he, somewhat stiff in the lip. 

“But let me make known to you,” I 
cried, “that when a man wears a garb 
befitting his adventure he fails surely. 

fe should wear something extraneous. 
When you wish to do something evil, 
you put on the coat of a parson. That 
is the clever way. But here you are 
looking like a gallows-bird of the 
greatest claim for the rope. Stop it; 
take off the red thing, tilt your hat until 
you look like a gentleman, and let us go 
to our adventure respectably.” 

“] was never more surprised in my 
life,” said he sincerely. “I thought I 
was doing a right thing in thus arraying 
myself for an experience which cannot 
fail to be thrilling and mayhap deadly. 
However, I see you in your accustomed 
attire, and in the apparel of your men- 
servants I see no great change from 
yesterday. May I again suggest to you 
that the adventure upon which we pro- 
ceed may be fraught with much danger?” 

“A red rag around your temples 
marks no improvement in our risks,” 
said I. “We will sally out as if we 
were off to a tea-party. When my 
father led the forlorn hope at the storm- 
ing .of Wiirstenhausenstaffenberg, he 
wore a a lace collar, and he was a man 
who understood these matters. And I 
may say that I wish he was here. He 
would be a great help.” 

In time the Doctor removed his red 
turban, and gradually and sadly emerged 
from the more sanguine part of his 
paraphernalia and appeared as a simple 
little philosopher. Personally I have no 
objection to a man looking like a 
brigand, but my father always contended 
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that clothes serve no purpose in real 
warfare. 

We set out. I put much faith in the 
fact that we had no definite plans, but 
to my great consternation Doctor Chord 
almost at once began to develop well- 
laid schemes. As he moved toward the 
scene of our adventure he remarked 
them to me. 

“ First of all,” said he, “a strong party 
should be stationed at the iron gates, 
not only to prevent a sally of the gar- 
rison, but to prevent an intrepid retainer 
from escaping and alarming the city. 
Furthermore——” 

“My gallant warrior,” said I, inter- 
rupting him, “we will drop this question 
to the level of a humdrum commercial 
age. I will try to compass my purpose 
by the simple climbing of a tree, and to 
that end all I could need from you is a 
stout lift and a good word. Then we 
the established way of 
making signs over the wall. All this I 
explained to you fully. I would not 
have you think I am about to bombard 
my lady-love’s house.” 

With a countenance of great mourn- 
fulness he grumbled : “ No fascines have 
been prepared.” 

“Very good,” said I. “I will climb 
the tree without the aid of fascines.” 

As luck would have it, there was a 
little inn not very far from the Earl's 
house and on the lonely avenue lined 
with oaks. Here I temporarily left 
Jem Bottles and Paddy, for I feared 
their earnestness, which was becoming 
more terrible every minute. In order 
to keep them pacified I gave instruc- 
tions that they should keep a strict 
watch up the avenue, and if they saw 
any signs of trouble they were to come 
a-running and do whatever I told them. 
These orders suggested serious business 
to their minds, and so they were quite 
content. Their great point was that if 
a shindy was coming they had a moral 
right to be mixed up in it. 

Doctor Chord and I strolled care- 
lessly under the oaks. It was still too 
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early for Lady Mary’s walk in the 
garden, and there was an hour’s waiting 
to be worn out. In the meantime I 
was moved to express some of my 
reflections. 

“’Tis possible—nay, probable—that 
this is a bootless quest,” said I de- 
jectedly. “What shadow of an assur- 
ance have I that Lady Mary will walk 
in the garden on this particular 
morning ? This whole thing is absolute 
folly.” 

“ At any rate,” said the Doctor, “ now 
that you have already walked this great 
distance, it will be little additional 
trouble to climb a tree.” 

He had encouraged me to my work 
at exactly the proper moment. 

“You are right,” said I, taking him 
warmly by the hand ; “I will climb the 
tree in any case.” 

As the hour approached we began to 
cast about for the proper oak. I am 
sure they were all the same to me, but 
Doctor Chord was very particular. 

“’Tis logical to contend,” said 


he, 


“that the question of the girth of the 


tree will enter importantly into our 
devices. For example, if a tree be so 
huge that your hands may not meet on 
the far side of it, a successful ascension 
will be impossible. On the other hand, 
a very slim tree is like to bend beneath 
your weight, and even precipitate you 
heavily to the ground, which disaster 
might retard events for an indefinite 
period.” 

“Science your science, then,” said I, 
‘and tell me what manner of tree best 
suits the purpose of a true lover.” 

“ A tree,” said the Doctor, “ is a large 
vegetable arising with one woody stem 
to a considerable height. As to the 
appearance and quality of a tree, there 
are many diversifications, and this fact 
in itself constitutes the chief reason for 
this vegetable being of such great use to 
the human fainily.” 

With such wise harangues the Doctor 
entertained my impatience until it was 
time for me to climb a tree. And when 
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this time came I went at work 
without discussion or delay. 

“There,” said I resolutely, “I will 
climb this one if it kills me.” 

I seized the tree; I climbed. I will 
not say there was no groaning and 
puffing, but anyhow I at last found 
mysel! astride of the branch and looking 
over the wall into the Earl of Westport’s 
garden. 

But I might have made myself les; 
labour and care by having somebody 
paint me a large landscape of this 
garden and surveyed it at my leisure. 
There I was high in a tree, dangling my 
legs, and staring at smooth lawns, 
ornamental copses, and brilliant flower- 
beds without even so much as a dog to 
enliven the scene. “ O’Ruddy,” said I 
to myself after a long time, “ you've 
hung yourself here in mid-air like a 
bacon to a rafter, and I'll not say much 
to you now. But if you ever reach the 
ground without breaking your neck, I'll 
have a word with you, for my feelings 
are sorely stirred.” 

I do not know how long I sat in the 
tree engaged in my bitter meditation. 
But finally I heard a great scudding of 
feet near the foot of the tree, and I then 
saw the little Doctor bolting down the 
road like a madman, his hat gone, 
while his two coat-tails stuck out behind 
him straight as boards. 

My excitement and interest in my 
ally’s flight was so great that I near fell 
from my perch. It was incompre- 
hensible that my little friend could dust 
the road at such speed. He seemed 
only to touch the ground from time to 
time. In a moment or two he was 
literally gone, like an arrow shot from 
the bow 

But upon casting my _ bewildered 
glance downward I found myself staring 
squarely into the mouth of a blunder- 
buss. The mouth of this blunderbuss, 
I may say, was of about the width of a 
fair-sized water-pitcher ; in colour it 
was bright and steely. Its appearance 
attracted me to such an extent that | 
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lost all idea of the man 
behind it. But presently 
I heard a grim, slow 
voice say :— 

“Climb down, ye 
thief!” 

The reason for little 
Doctor Chord’s hasty 


self-removal from the 
vicinity was now quite 
clear, and my interest in 

his departure was no longer 
speculative. 
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“Climb down, ye thief,” 
said the grim, slow voice 
again. I looked once more 
into the mouth of the blun- 
derbuss. I decided to climb. 

If I had had my two feet 

square on the ground, I would 

have taken a turn with this man, artillery or 

no artillery, to see if I could get the upper 

hand of him. But neither I nor any of my 
ancestors could ever fight well in trees. Foliage 
incommodes us. We like a clear sweep for the arm, 
and everything on a level space, and neither man in 
a tree. However, a sensible mar holds no long 
discussions with a blunderbuss. I slid to the ground, 
arriving in a somewhat lacerated state. | thereupon 
found that the man with the gun was evidently 
some kind of keeper or gardener. He had a sour 
face deeply chiselled with mean lines, but his eyes 
were very bright, the lighter parts of them being 
steely blue, and he rolled the pair of them from 
behind his awful weapon. 

“And for whom have you mistaken me, rascal ?” 
I cried as soon as I had come ungracefully to the 
ground and found with whom I had to deal. 

“Have mistaken ye for naught,” replied the man 
proudly. “ Ye be the thief of the French pears, ye be.” 
“French pears—French—French what?” I cried. 

“Ay, ye know full well,” said he, “ and now ye'll 
just march.” 

Seeing now plainly that I was in the hands of one 
of Lord Westport’s gardeners, who had mistaken me 
for some garden-thief for whom he had been on the 
look-out, I began to expostulat every pointedly. But 
always this man stolidly faced me with the yawning 
mouth of the blunderbuss. 
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| FOUND MYSELF STARING »QUARELY 
INTO THE MOUTH OF A BLUNDERBUSS.” 
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“And now ye'll march,” said he, and 
despite everything I marched. I marched 
myself through the little door in the 
wall, and into the gardens of the Earl of 
Westport. And the infernal weapon 
was clamped against the small of my 
back. 

But still my luck came to me even 
then, like basket falling out of a blue 
sky. As, in obedience to my captor’s 
orders, I rounded a bit of shrubbery, I 
came face to face with Lady Mary. I 
stopped so abruptly that the rim of the 
on-coming blunderbuss - must have 
printed a fine pink ring on my back. I 
lost all intelligence. I could not speak. 
I only knew that I stood before the 
woman I loved, while a man firmly 
pressed the muzzle of a deadly firearm 
between my shoulder-blades. I flushed 
with shame, as if I really had been 
guilty of stealing the French pears. 

Lady Mary’s first look upon me was 
one of pure astonishment. Then she 
quickly recognised the quaint threat 
expressed in the attitude of the blunder- 
buss. 


“Strammers,” she cried, rushing for- 
ward, “what would you be doing to the 
gentleman ?” 

“Tis no gentleman, your la’ship,” 


answered the man confidently. “He 
be a low-born thief 0’ pears, he be.” 

“Strammers!” she cried again, and 
wrested the blunderbuss from his hands. 
I will confess that my back immediately 
felt easier. 

“And now, sir,” she said, turning to 
me haughtily, “ you will please grant me 
an explanation of to what my father is 
indebted for this visit to his private 
grounds?” 

But she knew; no fool of a gardener 
and a floundering Irishman could keep 
pace with the nimble wits of a real 
woman. I saw the pink steal over her 
face, and she plainly appeared not to 
care for an answer to her peremptory 
question. However, I made a grave 
reply which did not involve the main 
situation. 


“Madam may have noticed a certain 
deluded man with a bell-mouthed how- 
itzer,’ said I. “His persuasions were 
so pointed and emphatic that I was 
induced to invade these gardens, wherein 
I have been so unfortunate as to disturb 
a lady’s privacy—a thing which only 
causes me the deepest regret.” 

“He be a_ pear-thief,’ grumbled 
Strammers from a distance. “ Don’t ye 
take no word o’ his, your la’ship, after 
me bringing ’im down from outa tree.” 

“From out a tree?” said Lady Mary, 
and she looked at me, and I looked at 
her. 

“The man is right, Lady Mary,” said 
I significantly. “I was in a tree look- 
ing over the garden wall.” 

“ Strammers,” said she with decision, 
“wait for me in the rose-garden, and 
speak no single word to anybody until 
I see you again. You have made a 
great mistake.” 

The man obediently retired, after 
saluting me with an air of slightly 
dubious apology. He was not yet con- 
vinced that 1 had not been after his 
wretched French pears. 

But with the withdrawal of this Stram- 
mers, Lady Mary’s manner changed. 
She became frightened and backed 
away from me, still holding the gar- 
dener’s blunderbuss. 

“ Oh, sir,” she cried in a beautiful agi- 
tation, “I beg of you to leave at once. 
Oh, please !” 

But here I saw it was necessary to 
treat the subject in a bold Irish way. 

“T’'ll not leave, Lady Mary,” I 
answered. “I was brought here by 
force, and only force can make me 
withdraw.” 

A glimmer of a smile came to her 
face, and she raised the blunderbuss, 
pointing it full at my breast. The 
mouth was still the width of a water- 
jug, and in the fair inexperienced hands 
of Lady Mary it was like to go off at 
any moment and blow a hole in me as 
big as a platter. 

“Charming mistress,” said I, “ shoot!” 





For answer she suddenly flung the 
weapon to the grass, and, burying her 
face in her hands, began to weep. “I’m 
afraid it’s l-l-loaded,” she sobbed out. 

In an instant I was upon my knees at 
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worthless fellow ; I have no money, and 
my estate you can hardly see for the 
mortgages and trouble upon it; I am 
no fine suitor, but I love you more than 
them all ; I do, upon my life!” 


***1'M AFRAID IT'S L-L-LOADED,’ SHE SOBBED OUT.” 


her side and had taxen her hand. Her 
fingers resisted little, but she turned 
away her head. 

“Lady Mary,” said I softly, “I’m a 
poor devil of an Irish adventurer, but— 
I love you! I love you so that if I was 
dead you could bid me rise! I am a 


“ Here approaches Strammers in quest 
of his blunderbuss,” she answered calmly. 
“Perhaps we had better give it to him.” 

I sprang to my feet, and, sure enough, 
the thick-headed ninepin of a gardener 
was nearing us. 

“ Don’t ye trust ’im, your la’ship!” he 
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cried. “I caught ’im in a tree, I| did, 
and he be a bad lot!” 

Lady Mary quelled him, and he at 
once went away with his blunderbuss, 
still muttering his many doubts. But 
still, one cannot drop a love declaration 
and pick it up again with the facility of 
a tailor resuming his work on a waist- 
coat. One cannot say: “ Where was 
[? How far had I gone before this 
miserable interruption came?” In a 
word, I found myself stammering and 
stuttering and wasting moments too 
precious for words. 

“Lady Mary,” I began. 

-I. love you, Lady 
Mary——” 

It was impossible for me to depart from 
this rigmarole, and express the many 
things with which my heart was full. 
It was a maddening tongue-tie. The 
moments seemed for me the crisis of 
my existence, and yet I could only say: 
“Lady Mary, I love you!” I know 
that in many cases this statement has 
seemed to be sufficient, but as a matter 
of fact, I was full of things to say, and 


“Lady Mary 
Mary! Lady 


it was plain to me that I was losing 
everything through the fact that my 
silly tongue clung to the roof of my 
mouth. 

I do not know how long the agony 
endured, but at any rate it was ended 
by a thunderous hammering upon the 


little door in the garden wall. A high 
Irish voice could be heard :— 

“And if ye be not leaving him out 
immediately, we will be coming over 
the wall if it is ten thousand feet high, 
ye murdering rogues !” 

Lady Mary turned deadly pale. 

“ Oh, we are lost!” she cried. 

I saw at once that the interview was 
If I remained doughtily I re- 
I could come back 
clutched Lady 


ended. 
mained stupidly. 
some other day. I 
Mary’s hand and kissed it. Then I ran 
for the door in the garden wail. In a 
moment I was out, and I heard her 
frantically bolting the door behind me. 

I confronted Paddy and Jem. Jem 


had in his hands a brace-of pistols, which 
he was waving determinedly. Paddy 
was wetting his palms and resolutely 
swinging a club. But when they saw 
me their ferocity gave way to an out- 
burst of affectionate emotion. I had to 
assert all my mastership to keep Paddy 
from singing. He would sing. Sure, if 
they had never heard an Irish song, it 
was time they did. ; 

“ Paddy,” said I, “my troubles are on 
me. I wish to be thinking. Remain 
quiet.” 

Presently we reached the little inn, 
and from there the little Doctor Chord 
flew out like a hawk at a sparrow. 

“I thought you were dead,” he 
shouted wildly. “I thought you were 
dead.” 

“No,” said I, “I am not dead, but | 
am very thirsty.” And, although they 
were murmuring this thing and that 
thing, I would have no word with them 
until I was led to the parlour of the inn 
and was given a glass. 

“Now,” said I, “I penetrated to the 
garden, and afterwards I came away ; 
and I can say no more.” 

The little Doctor was very happy 
and proud. 

“When I saw the man with the 
blunderbuss,” he recounted, “I said 
boldly: ‘ Sirrah, remove that weapon! 
Exclude it from the scene! Eliminate 
it from the situation!’ But his be- 
haviour was extraordinary. He trained 
the weapon in such a manner that | 
myself was in danger of being eliminated 
from the situation. I instantly con- 
cluded that I would be of more benefit 
to the cause if I temporarily abandoned 
the vicinity and withdrew to a place 
where the conditions were more favour- 
able to prolonged terms of human 
existence.” 

“T saw you abandoning the vicinity,” 
said I, “and I am free to declare that 
I never saw a vicinity abandoned with 
more spirit and finish.” 

“TI thank you for your appreciation,” 
said the Doctor simply. 
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The little man was looking through 
the window at this moment. Suddenly 
he started back, flinging up his hands. 

“My soul, he is again upon us,” he 
cried. 

[ hastily followed his glance, and saw 
the man Strammers making peaceful 
way toward the inn. Apparently he 
was going to the taproom for an early 
pint. The Doctor flurried and ducked 
until I checked him in fear that he 
would stand on his head in the fire- 
place. 

“No,” said I, “calm yourself. There 
will be no blunderbusses. On the other 
hand, I see here a great chance for a 
master-stroke. Be quiet, now, and try 
to hold yourself in a chair, and see me 
deal with the situation. When it comes 
to a thing like this, it is all child’s play 
forme. Paddy,” said I, “Jem,” said I, 
“there is a gardener in the taproom. 
Go and become his warm friends. You 
know what I mean. A tuppence here 
and there won’t matter ; but, of course, 
always treat him with the profound con- 
sideration which due to so dis- 
tinguished a gardener.” 

They understood me at once and 
grinned. But even then I was struck 
with their peculiar reasons for under- 
standing at once. Jem Bottles under- 
stood at once because he had been an 
highwayman. Paddy understood at 
once because he was an Irishman. One 
had been all his life a rogue ; the other 
had been born on an intelligent island. 
And so they comprehended me with 
equal facility. 

They departed on their errand, and 
when I turned I found myself in the 
clutches of a maddened Doctor Chord. 

“Monster!” he screamed. “You 
have ordered him to be killed!” 

“Whist!” said I. “It would never 
do to order him to be killed. He is too 
valuable. You appear more at your 
ease when you are calm,” said I to 
the Doctor, as I squashed him into a 
chair. “Your ideas of murder are 
juvenile. Gardeners are murdered only 
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by other gardeners, over some question 
of a magnolia tree. Gentlemen of 
position never murder gardeners.” 

“You are right, sir,” he responded 
frankly. “I see my mistake. But 
really, I was convinced that something 
dreadful was about to happen. I am 
not familiar with the ways of your 
nationality, sir, and when you gave the 
resolute directions to your men it was 
according to my education to believe 
that something sinister was at hand, 
although no one could regret more than 
I that I have made this foolish mis- 
take.” 

“ The gardener will not be murdered,” 
said I. “ His fluency with a blunderbuss 
was very annoying, but in my opinion 
it was not so fluent as to merit death.” 

After we had adjusted this slight 
misunderstanding we occupied our seats 
comfortably before the fire. I wished 
to give Paddy and Jem plenty of time 
to conciliate Strammers, but I must say 
the wait grew irksome. Finally I arose 
and went into the corridor and peered 
into the taproom. There were Paddy 
and Jem with their victim, the three of 
them seated affectionately in a row on a 
bench, drinking from quart pots of ale. 
Paddy was clapping the gardener on 
the shoulder. 

“ Strammers,” he cried, “1 am think- 
ing more of youthan my cousin Mickey, 
who was that gay and that gallant it 
would make you wonder, although I am 
truthful in saying they killed him for 
the peace of the parish. But he had 
the same bold air with him.” 

Strammers seemed greatly 
but Jem Bottles evinced deep disap- 
proval of Paddy’s Celtic methods. 

“Let Master Strammers be,” said he. 
“He be a-wanting a quiet draught. 
Let him have his ale with no talking 
here and there.” 

“ Ay,” said Strammers, now convinced 
that he was a great man and a philos- 
opher, “a quiet draught o’ old ale bea 
good thing.” 

“True for you, Master Strammers,” 
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“It is in 
There 
A good 


cried Paddy enthusiastically. 
the way of being a good thing. 
you are now. Ay, that’s it. 
thing! Sure!” 

“ Ay,” said Strammers, deeply moved 
by this appreciation. “ Ay, I spoke well.” 

“Well would be no name for it,” 
responded Paddy fervidly. “By gor, 
and I wish you were knowing Father 
Corrigan. He would be the only man 
to near match you. ‘A quiet draught 
0 old ale is a good thing,’ says you, and 
by the piper ’tis hard to say Father 
Corrigan could have done it that 
handily. *Tis you that are a wonderful 
man.” 

“T have a small way of my own,” 
said Strammers, “which even some of 
the best gardeners has accounted most 
wise and humorous. The power o’ 
good speech be a great gift.” Where- 
upon the complacent Strammers lifted 
his arm and buried more than half his 
face in his quart pot. 

“It is,” said Paddy earnestly. “And 
I’m doubting if even the best gardeners 
And says 


would be able to improve it. 
you: ‘A quiet draught o’ old ale is a 


good thing. "Twould take a grand 
gardener to beat that word.” 

“ And besides the brisk way of giving 
a word now and then,” continued the 
deluded Strammers, “I am a great man 
with flowers. Some of the finest beds 
in London are there in my master’s 
park.” 

“Are they so?” said Paddy. “I 
would be liking to see them.” 

“And ye shall,” cried the gardener 
with an outburst of generous feeling. 
“So ye shall. On a Sunday we may 
stroll quietly and decently in the 
gardens, and ye shall see.” 

Seeing that Paddy and Jem were 
getting on well with the man, I returned 
to Doctor Chord. 

“Tis all right,” said I. “They have 
him in hand. We have only to sit still, 
and the whole thing is managed.” 

Later I saw the three men in the 
road, Paddy and Jem embracing the 


almost tearful Strammers. These fare- 
wells were touching. Afterward my 
rogues appeared before me, each with a 
wide grin. 

“We have him,” said Paddy, “and 
‘tis us that has an invitation to come 
inside the wall next Sunday. ‘I have 
some fine flowers in the gardens,’ said 
he. ‘Have you so?’ said I. ‘ Well, 
then, ’tis myself will be breaking your 
head if you don’t leave us inside to see 
them.’ ‘Master Paddy,’ said he, ‘you 
are a gentleman, or if not you are very 
like one, and vou and your handsome 
friend, Master Jem, as well as another 
friend or two, is welcome to see the 
gardens whenever I can make certain 
the master and mistress is out.’ And 
with that I told him he could go home.” 

“You are doing well,” I said, letting 
the scoundrel see in my face that I 
believed his pleasant tale, and he was 
so pleased that he was for going on and 
making a regular book out of it. But I 
checked him. “No,” said I. “I am 
fearing that I would become too much 
interested and excited. I am satisfied 
with what you've been telling me. 
"Twas more to my mind to have beaten 
that glass-eyed man, but we have taken 
the right course. And now we will be 
returning to where we lodge.” 

During the walk back to the “Pig 
and Turnip” Doctor Chord took it 
upon himself to discourse in his usual 
style upon the recent events. “Of 
course, sir, I would care to hear of the 
tragic scenes which must have transpired 
soon after I—I——” 

“ Abandoned the vicinity ?” said I. 

“ Precisely,” he responded. “Although 
I was not in the exact neighbourhood 
during what must have been a most 
tempestuous part of your adventure, | 
can assure you I had lost none of my 
former interest in the affair.” 

“TI am believing you,” said I ; “but 
let us talk now more of the future. | 
am much absorbed in the future. It 
appears to me that it will move at a 
rapid pace.” 
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I did not tell him about my meeting 
with Lady Mary, because I knew, if 
occasion arose, he would spread the 
news over half London. No con- 
sideration would have been great 
enough to bridle the tongue of the little 
gossip from use of the first bit of news 
which he had ever received warm from 
the fire. Besides, after his behaviour in 
front of the enemy, I was quite certain 
than an imparting of my news could do 
nothing in the way of impairing his 
inefficiency. Consequently it was not 
necessary to trouble him with dramatic 
details. 

“As to the part of the adventure 
which took place in the garden, you are 
consistently silent, I observe, sir,” said 
the Doctor. 

“I am,” said I. “I come of a long 
line of silent ancestors. My father was 
particularly notable in this respect.” 

“And yet, sir,” rejoined the Doctor, 
“I had gained an impression that your 
father was quite willing to express him- 
self in a lofty and noble manner on such 
affairs as attracted his especial notice.” 

“He was that,” said I, pleased. “He 
was indeed. I am only wishing I had 
his talent for saying all that was in his 
mind so fast that even the priest could 
not keep up with him, and goodness 
knows Father Donovan was no small 
talker.” 
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ALE BE A GOOD THING.” 


“You prove to me the limitations of 
science, sir,’ said he. “Although I 
think I may boast of some small 
education of a scientific nature, I think 
I will require some time for meditation 
and study before I will be able to 
reconcile your last two statements.” 

“Tis no matter,” I cried amiably. 
“Let it pass.” 

For the rest of that week there was 
conference following conference at the 
“Pig and Turnip” and elsewhere My 
three companions were now as eager as 
myself for the advent of the critical 
Sunday when I, with Paddy and Jem, 
were to attempt our visit to Strammers’s 
flower gardens. I had no difficulty in 
persuading the Doctor that his services 
would be invaluable at another place ; 
for the memory of the blunderbuss 
seem to linger with him. I had resolved 
to disguise myself slightly, for I had no 
mind to have complications arising from 
this gardener’s eyes. I think a little 
disguise is plenty unless one stalks 
mysteriously and stops and peers here 
and there. A _ little unostentatious 
minding of one’s own affairs is a good 
way to remain undiscovered. Then 
nobody looks at you and demands: 
“Who is this fellow?” My father 
always said that when he wished to 
disguise himself he dressed as a common 
man, and although this gained him 
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many a hard knock of the fist and blow 
of the stick from people who were really 
his inferiors, he found his disguise was 
perfection. However, my father only 
disguised when on some secret mission 
from King Louis, for it does not be- 
come a gentleman to accept a box on 
the ears from anybody unless it is in the 
service of his sovereign. 

I remember my father saying also 
these tours as a common man taught 
him he must ever afterward ride care- 
fully through the streets of villages and 
towns. He was deeply impressed by 
the way in which men, women and chil- 
dren had to scud for their lives to keep 


from under the hoofs of the chargers of 


these devil-may-care gentlemen, who 
came like whirlwinds through narrow 
crowded streets. He himself often had 
to scramble for his life, he said. 
However, that was many years back, 
and I did not fear any such adventures 
in my prospective expedition. In such 
a case I would have trembled for what 
might happen. I have no such philos- 


I 


ophy of temper as had my father. 
might take the heel of a gay cavalier 
and throw him out of the saddle, and 


then there would be a fine uproar. 
However, | am quite convinced that it 
is always best to dodge. A good dodger 
seldom gets into trouble in this world, 
and lives to a green old age, while the 
noble patriot and others of his kind die 
in dungeons. I remember an honest man 
who set out to reform the parish in the 
matter of drink. They took him and— 
but no matter. I must be getting on 
with the main tale. 
XXI. 

On Saturday night I called the lads 
to my room and gave them their final 
instructions. 

“Now, you rogues,” said I to them, 
“let there be no drinking this night and 
no trapezing of the streets, getting your 
heads broke just at the critical moment ; 
for, as my father used to say, although 
a broken head is merrily come by, a 
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clear head’. worth two of it when busi- 
ne.s is to be transacted. So go to your 
beds at once, the two of you. If there’s 
any drinking to be done, troth it’s 
myself that'll attend to it.” 

With that I drove them out and sat 
down to an exhilarating bottle, without 
even a thought of where the money was 
to come from to pay for it. It is one of 
the advantages of a public-house fre- 
quented by the nobility that if you 
come to it with a bold front, and one or 
two servants behind your back, you 
have at least a clear week ahead before 
they flutter the show of a bill at you, 
and ask to see the colour of your gold 
in exchange for their ink and paper. 

My father used to say that a gentle- 
man with money in his pocket might 
economise, and no disgrace to him ; but 
when stomach and purse are _ both 
empty, go to the best house in the town 
where they will feed you, and lodge you, 
and drink you, before asking qucstions. 
Indeed, I never shed many salt tears 
over the losses of a publican, for he 
shears so closely those sheep that have 
plenty of wool that he may well take 
care of an innocent lamb like myself, on 
which the crop is not yet grown. 

I was drinking quietly and thinking 
deeply on the wisdom of my father, who 
knew the world better than ever his son 
will know it, when there was an unex- 
pected knock at the door, and in walked 
Doctor Chord. I was not too pleased to 
see the little man, for I had fedred he 
had changed his mind and wanted to 
come with us in the morning, and his 
company was something I had no desire 
for. He was a coward at a pinch, and a 
distrustful man in peace, ever casting 
doubt on the affection | was sure some- 
times that Lady Mary held for me ; and 
if he wasn’t talking about that, sure he 
went rambling on—great discourses on 
science which held little interest for a 
young man so deeply in love as I was. 
The proper study of mankind is woman- 
kind, said a philosopher that my father 
used to quote with approval, but whose 
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name I’m forgetting at this moment. 
Nevertheless, I welcomed the little 
Doctor and said to him :— 

“Draw you up a chair, and I'll draw 
out a cork.” 

The little man sat him down, and I 
placed an open bottle nice and con- 
venient to his elbow. 

Whether it was the prospect of good 
wine, or the delight of better company, 
or the thought of what was going to 
happen on the morrow, I could not tell ; 
but it seemed to me the little Doctor 
laboured under a great deal of excite- 
ment, and I became more and more 
afraid that he would insist on bearing us 
company while the Earl and the Coun- 
tess were away at church. Now it was 
enough to have on my hands two such 
models of stupidity as Paddy and Jem 
without having to look after Doctor 
Chord as well, and him glancing his 
eyes this way and that in apprehension 
of a blunderbuss. 

“Have you made all your plans, 
O’Ruddy?” he inquired, setting down 
his cup a good deal emptier than when 
he lifted it. 

“T have,” said I. 

“Are you entirely satisfied with 
them ?” he continued. 

“My plans are always perfect plans,” 
I replied to him, “and trouble only 
comes in the working of them. When 
you have to work with such raw mate- 
rial as I have to put up with, the best of 
plans have the unlucky habit of turning 
round and hitting you in the eye.” 

“Do you expect to be hit in the eye 
to-morrow?” asked the Doctor, very 
excited, which was shown by the rattle 
of the bottle against the lip of his cup. 

“I’m only sure of one thing for to- 
morrow,” said I, “and that is the cer- 
tainty that if there’s blunder to be made 
one or other of my following will make 
it. Still, I’m not complaining, for it’s 
good to be certain of something.” 

“What’s to be your mode of proce- 
dure?” said the Doctor, giving me a 
touch of his fine language. 
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“We wait in the lane till the church 
bells have stopped ringing, then Paddy 
and Jem go up to the little door in the 
wall, and Paddy knocks nice and quietly, 
in the expectation that the door will be 
opened as quietly by Strammers, and 
thereupon Jem and Paddy will be let 
in.” 

“But won't ye go in with them?” 
inquired the little Doctor very hurriedly. 

“Doctor Chord,” said I, lifting up my 
cup, “I have the honour to drink wine 
with you, and to inform you that it’s 
myself that’s outlining the plan.” 

“T beg your pardon for interrupting,” 
said the Doctor ; then he nodded to me 
as he drank. 

“My two villains will go in alone with 
Strammers, and when the door is bolted, 
and they have passed the time of day 
with each other, Paddy will look around 
the garden and exclaim how it excels 
all the gardens that ever was, including 
that of Eden; and then Jem will say 
what a pity it was they couldn’t have 
their young friend outside to see the 
beauty of it. It is my expectation that 
Strammers will rise to this, and request 
the pleasure of their young friend’s 
company; but if he hesitates Paddy 
will say that the young friend outside is 
a free-handed Irishman who would no 
more mind a shilling going from his 
pocket into that of another man than he 
would the crooking of an elbow when a 
good drink is to be had. But be that 
as it may, they’re to work me in 
through the little door by the united 
diplomacy of England and _ Ireland, 
and, once inside of the walls, it is my 
hope that I can slip away from them 
and see something of the inside of the 
house as well.” 

“ And you have the hope that you'll 
find Lady Mary in the withdrawing- 
room?” said the Doctor. 

“ T’ll find her,” says I, “ if she’s in the 
house; for I’m going from room to 
room on a tour of inspection to see 
whether I'll buy the mansion or not.” 

“Tt’s a very good plan,” said the 
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Doctor, drawing the back of his hand 
across his lips. “It’s a very good plan,” 
he repeated, nodding his head several 
times. 

“ Now, by the Old Head of Kinsale, 
little man,” said I, “what do you mean 
by that remark and that motion of the 
head? What’s wrong with the plan?” 

“The plan’s a good one, as I have 
said,” reiterated the Doctor. But I saw 


there was something on his mind, and 
urging him to be out 


told him so, 
with it. 

“Do you think,” said I, “that Lady 
Mary will be in church with her father 
and mother?” 

“T do not,” muttered the Doctor, 
cautiously bringing his voice down to a 
whisper ; “but I want to warn you that 
there’s danger here in this room while 
you’re lurking around my Earl's palace.” 

“How can danger harm me here 
when I am somewhere else ?” I asked. 

A very mysterious manner fell upon 
the little man, and he glanced, one after 
the other, at the four corners of the 
room, as if he heard a mouse moving 
and wanted to detect it. Then he 
looked sternly at the door, and I 
thought he was going to peer up the 
chimney, but instead he leaned across 
the table and said huskily :— 

“The papers!” 

“What papers ?” | asked, astonished. 

“ Your thoughts are so intent on the 
young lady that you forget everything 
else. Have you no recollection of the 
papers the Earl of Westport is so 
anxious to put himself in possession of ?” 

I leaned back in my chair and gazed 
steadily at Chord ; but his eyes would 
not bring themselves to meet mine, and 
so he made some pother about filling 
up his cup again, with the neck of the 
bottle trembling on the edge, as if its 
teeth were chattering. 

Now my father used to say when a 
man is afraid to meet your eye, be pre- 
pared to have him meet your fist. I 
disremembered saying anything to the 
Doctor about these same papers, which, 


truth to tell, | had given but little 
thought to recently, with other things 
of more importance to crowd them out 
of mind. 

“How come you to know anything 
about the papers ?” I said at last. 

“Oh, your memory is clean leaving 
you!” cried the little Doctor, as if the 
cup of wine he drank had brought back 
his courage to him. “You told me all 
about the papers when we were in 
Kensington Gardens.” 

“If I did,” says I, “ then I must have 
further informed you that I gave them 
as a present to Lady Mary herself. 
Surely I told you that ?” 

“ You told me that, of course ; but | 
thought you said they had come back 
into your possession again. If I’m 
wrong, it’s no matter at all, and there’s 
nothing to be said about them. I’m 
merely speaking to you by way of a 
friend, and I thought if you had the 
papers here in your room it was very 
unsafe to leave them unprotected by 
yourself or some one you can trust. I 
was just speaking as your well-wisher, 
for I don’t want to hear you crying you 
are robbed, and us at our wits’ end not 
getting either the thief or the booty.” 

He spoke with great candour and 
good humour, and the only thing that 
made me suspicious at first was that for 
the life of me I could not ever remember 
mentioning the papers to him, yet it 
was very likely that I did ; for, as my 
father used to say, an Irishman talks 
more than the recording angel can set 
down in his busiest day, and therefore it 
is lucky that everything he says is not 
held against him. It seemed to me that 
we talked more of scandal than of 
papers in the park, but still I might be 
mistaken. 

“Very good, Doctor,” I cried, genially. 
“The papers it is, and, true for you, the 
Earl would like to get his old claws on 
them. Have you any suggestions to 
make ?” 

“ Well, it seems to me, O’Ruddy, that 
if the Earl got wind of them it would be 





the easiest thing in the world to have 
your apartment rifled during your 
absence.” 

“That is true enough,” I agreed, “so 
what would you do about the papers if 
you were in my boots ?” 

“If I had a friend I could trust,” said 
Doctor Chord slowly, “ I would give the 
papers to him and tell him to take good 
care of them.” 

“But why not carry them about in 
my own pocket ?” I asked : 

“Tt seemed to me they were not any 
too safe last time they were there,” said 
the Doctor, pleasantly enough. “ You 
see, O’Ruddy, you’re a marked man if 
once the Earl gets wind of your being 
in town. To carry the papers about on 
your own person would be the unsafest 
thing you could do, ensuring you a stab 
in the back, so that little use you’d have 
for the papers ever after. I have no 


desire to be mixed further in your affairs 
than I am at the present moment, but 
nevertheless I could easily take charge 
of the packet for you; then you would 


know where it was.” 

“ But would I be sure to know where 
you were?” said I, my first suspicion of 
him returning to me. 

The little Doctor laughed. 

“T am always very easily found,” he 
said; “but when I offered to take the 
papers it was merely in case a stranger 
like yourself should not have a faster 
friend beside him than I am. If you 
have any such, then I advise you to 
give custody of the papers to him.” 

“I have no real friend in London 
that I know of,” said I, “ but Paddy.” 

“The very thing,” cried the Doctor, 
joyously, at once putting to rest all my 
doubts concerning him. “The very 
thing. I would give the papers to 
Paddy and tell him to protect them 
with his life. I’m sure he’ll do it, and 
you'll know where to find both them 
and him when you want them. But to 
go away from the ‘Pig and Turnip’ 
right across to the other end of the 
town, taking your two servants with 
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you, leaving nobody to guard papers 
that are of importance to you, strikes 
me as the height of folly. I'll just fill 
up another cup, and so bid you good- 
night, and good luck for the morrow.” 

And with that the little man drained 
the bottle, taking his leave with great 
effusion, and begging my pardon for 
even so much as mentioning the papers, 
saying they had been on his mind for 
the last day or two, and, feeling friendly 
toward me, he wished to warn me not 
to leave them carelessly about. 

After he left I thought a good deal 
about what the Doctor had said, and I 
wondered at myself that I had ever mis- 
doubted him; for, although he was aman 
given greatly to talk, yet he had been 
exceedingly friendly with me from the 
very first night I had met him, and I 
thought shame of myself that I was 
losing trust in my fellow-man here in 
this great city of London, because in 
Ireland we trust each other entirely ; 
and indeed we are under some com- 
pulsion in that same matter, for there 
is so little money about that if you do 
not take a man’s word now and then 
there’s nothing else for you to take. 

I slept well that night, and it was 
broad daylight when I awoke. A most 
beautiful morning it seemed to me, and 
just the time for a lonely stroll in the 
beautiful gardens, so long as there was 
someone with you that you thought a 
great deal of. I made a good breakfast, 
and then took out the papers and placed 
them on the table before me. They 
were all safe so far. I could not com- 
prehend how the Earl would know any- 
thing of my being in London, unless, 
indeed, he caught sight of me walking 
in his own gardens with his own 
daughter, and then, belike, he was so 
jealous a man that he would maybe 
come to the conclusion I was in London 
as well as himself. 

After breakfast Paddy and Jem came 
in, looking as bold as Blarney Castle; 
and when I eyed them both I saw that 
neither one nor the other was a fit 
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custodian for papers that might make 
the proudest Earl in England a poor 
man or a rich man, depending which 
way they went. So I put the two docu- 
ments in my own pocket without more 
ado, and gave up my thoughts to a 
pleasanter subject. I changed my mind 
about a disguise, and put on my back 
the best clothes that I had to wear. I 
wished I had the new suits I had been 
measured for, but the spalpeen of a 
tailor would not let me have them 
unless I paid him some of the money 
they cost. When I came to think over 
it | saw that Strammers would surely 
never recognise me as a gay spark of 
fashion when he had merely seen me 
once before, torn and ragged, coming 
down from a tree on top of his blunder- 
buss. So I instructed Paddy to say that 
he and Jem were servants of the best 
master in the world, who was a great 
lover of gardens; that he was of im- 


mense generosity, and if Strammers 


allowed him to come into the gardens 
by the little door he would be a richer 


man when the door was opened than he 
would be if he kept it shut. I had been 
long enough in London to learn the 
golden method of persuasion; any- 
how I could not bring myself to the 
chance of meeting with my lady, and 
me dressed worse than one of her own 


servants, 


We were all in the lane when the 
church bells ceased to ring, and if any- 
one had seen us he would simply have 
met a comely young Irish gentleman 
taking the air of a Sunday morning with 
two faithful servants at his heels. I 
allowed something like ten impatient 
minutes to crawl past me, and then, as 
the lane was clear and everyone for the 
church within its walls, 1 tipped a nod 
to Paddy, and he, with Jem by his side, 
tapped lightly at the door, while I stood 
behind the trunk of the tree up which I 
had climbed before. There was no sign 
of Doctor Chord in the vicinity, and for 
that I was thankful, because up to the 
last moment I feared the little man 
could not help intruding himself on 
what was somebody else's business. 

The door was opened with some cau- 
tion, letting Paddy and Jem enter ; then 
it was closed, and I heard the bolts shot 
into their places. But I was speedily 
to hear more than bolts that Sunday 
morning. There was a sound of thump- 
ing sticks, and I heard a yell that might 
well have penetrated to the “ Pig and 
Turnip” itself, although it was miles 
away. I knew Paddy’s cry, and next 
there came some good English cursing 
from Jem Bottles, while a shrill voice 
called out :— 

“Catch the red-haired one; he’s the 
villain we want!” , 


(To be continucd.) 





By ETHEL 


FRENCH writer on Japan has 
a happy expression, when 


speaking of the little ones. He 


says: “In the land of the 
Rising Sun, the flowers are often more 
beautiful than the fruit; and Japanese 
civilisation has produced nothing more 
perfect, more exquisite than the chil- 
dren.” 

With them there are no tears, no 
screaming, no punishment, no scolding ; 
yet, none are happier. 

By a marvellous system of education 
they are taught and amused at the 
same time. They grow up with a 
profound reverence for all older and 
wiser than themselves, and a deep love 
of nature. 

There is no wanton destruction of 
picture-books and dolls; the picture- 
books are, they know, the work of an 
artist wiser and cleverer than they, and 
the dolls, do they not represent the 
emperor, the empress, and heroines of the 
past? So they hand!e them reverently, 
religiously, bending their pliant little 
bodies in deep curtsies till their long, 
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beflowered sleeves sweep the ground 
They chase the butterfly and the dragon- 
fly without hurting their pretty wings. 
They tell you, too, with a wistful face, 
how their little mice and rabbits died, 
and how they are going to buy a turtle 
from the man who sells the goldfish, 
for the turtle, they say, lives ten thousand 
years, and that is more than the noble 
crane, who only lives a thousand. 

The third of March is a gala day for 
the little girls, for it is the Festival of 
Dolls ; their first must always represent 
the emperor and empress and his five 
musicians; then follow celebrities and 
legendary heroines. All these are 
arranged according to their rank on red- 
covered shelves round the room. Among 
the old samurai, these are joined by 
hundreds of the family dolls: genera- 
tions of emperors and empresses in 
antique costume, with all their tiny 
furniture of silver, lacquer and porcelain, 
unearthed for this solemn occasion from 
the great paternal store-house. All the 
little friends are invited to the ceremony, 
and amidst much bowing and bending 
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they offer presents and food to their 
honoured dolls. 

The little boys have their festival on 
the third of May, but their dolls are 
armed warriors, knights, and heroes of 
old, whose great deeds they learn of and 
show their reverence, like their sisters, 
by bowing and bending till their fore- 
heads touch the earth. 

But they have other toys that require 
less ceremonious handling—balls, kites, 
battledore and shuttlecock. The little 
girls have dolls like themselves, they 
may play with and carry on their back, 
as their mothers did with them. Every 
month has its own peculiar game, as it 
has its colour, its perfume, its flower. 
In January they play battledore and 
shuttlecock ; and a pretty picture it is 
to see little Miss Chrysanthemum or 
Plum- Blossom with her brightly - 
coloured gown and long sleeves flying 
in the breeze, performing impossible 
acrobatic feats to balance herself on 
those wonderful little lacquered wooden 
clogs. They are born acrobats, these 
people, from the baby slung on _ his 
mother’s back, his head wobbling back- 
wards and forwards, juggling himself 
into position, to the proud daughter of a 
daimio \earning the intricate ceremonies 
of chamoya—the ceremony of offering 
and partaking of tea. 

They have other games in which their 
elders love to join, such as guessing the 
names of woods by their perfume as they 
burn ; and a game of cards, not like ours 
but on which are printed fragments of 
the loveliest poetry of Japan: the win- 
ners are those who collect all the cards 
on which verses of the same poem are 
printed. Thus they play and _ learn. 
Even their gardens are object-lessons. 
Mound, tree, lawn, brook, or path is 
made to commemorate some historical 
event or illustrate some classical author. 
The theatres, where children often go, 
tell of brave, warlike deeds and heroic 
acts of filial devotion. 

And so these little heroes are formed, 
and some of the noblest deeds that have 


ever been done, history accredits to the 
boys and girls of Japan. 

The Japanese have a deep love for 
their children; they are symbolical of 
their inimitable art—small, delicate, 
pure, flower-like. 

Before leaving them for their elder 
sisters, let us glance at some specimens 
of childish composition taken at random 
from one of the large public schools. 

A boy of ten, treating of the morning 
snow, writes: “The bare trees have 
blossomed in the night. The silvered 
world sparkles. The dogs, let loose, 
bark joyously, and I go forth mounted 
on bamboo-stilts.” A little girl of twelve, 
describing the Mount Fugi, compares it 
to an open fan hanging by its handle 
from the sky. Another little girl, writ- 
ing of the spring, poetically depicts the 
morning sky as veiled with a faint mist, 
the colour of peach blossom. “ The 
birds,” she says, “sing, and the willows 
are married to the flowers and surround 
the town with a brocade of gold. , 

Of course, as in every country, there 
is a seamy side to child-life. The little 
bread-winners have a harder lot perhaps 
than ours, for they take their responsi- 
bilities seriously and show resolution 
beyond their years. 

Little Miss Chrysanthemum cannot 
always play. She must learn to read 
and write and all the accomplishments 
essential to the completion of her educa- 
tion. She either goes to school or has 
professors to visit her. 

If she is of noble birth, she will go to 
the Peeresses’ School, which is under the 
immediate patronage of the empress, 
who often visits and personally en- 
courages the pupils, insisting on their 
not losing sight of the domestic arts of 
needlework and cooking. These little 
girls are descended from the old aris- 
tocracy ; in fact, so ancient is their line- 
age that their physique has somewhat 
suffered. But almost three centuries of 
noble ancestors, who placed chivalry 
and politeness before everything, have 
made them the most perfect little ladies 
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in the world. 


Too timid, too yielding, 
perhaps; but if you follow them through 
life you will witness acts of self-abnega- 
tion and heroism that will astonish you. 
Have they not the example of their 
great heroines—of the Empress Jingu- 
Kogo, who led an army to the conquest 


of Korea? Of the beautiful and gentle 
wife of General Keso-Yoshinka, who 
fought by his side? And of those brave 
girls and women who, during the civil 
war in 1877, when all hope was lost, 
took up arms and aided their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers in the fight ? 

The pupils of the Peeresses’ School 
and other institutions now learn the 
languages and accomplishments of 
western civilisation, side by side with 
their own. It is a strange sight this 
world of little women, for ever bowing 


and curtseying as they pass to and 
from the different classes. On this side 
they learn chemistry or English history, 
on the other they are initiated into the 
mysteries of chamoya, the ceremony of 
tea-drinking, or of zkehana, the art of 
arranging flowers. Here a pupil labori- 
ously copies, for the twentieth time, 
Chinese characters, with a brush dipped 
in Indian ink, on soft paper ; whilst over 
yonder another struggles through a 
page of French syntax. On the walls 
hang maps of Europe side by side with 
the sake:zmono, a scroll inscribed with 
extracts from the Yamato-Uta, the 
Japanese anthology ; and the weird 
music of the fofo is heard mingling 
with the strains of a waltz played on the 
piano. 

But we will direct our attention to 
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LETTER-WRITING IN JAPAN. 


the accomplishments the Japanese prize 

most. 
After 

perfection, to sew, to embroider those 


she has learned to cook rice to 


wonderful /foukousa—squares of silk 
blazoned with flowers or animals—which 
the Japanese use to envelop all presents 
or to wrap their school-books in ; after 
mastering the minutest details of 
etiquette ; how to make a deep rever- 


ence; how to rise from and sit on 
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the floor, to open and shut a door, to 
use a fan—after acquiring proficiency in 
all these, the pupil learns the crowning 
accomplishments of her career, the art 
of chamoya and of tkehana. 

Chamoya is the ceremony of tea- 
drinking, for which a special kiosk is 
erected in the garden, and special rules 
of etiquette laid down. The tea used 
must be a fine aromatic powder, placed 
in a lovely china bowl into which hot 
water, boiled according to certain rules, 
is ladled ; this is stirred with a bamboo 
whisk till it foams, and handed with 
much ceremony to the guest who is the 
first in rank and who receives it with 
equal ceremony, then drinks it. After 
which fresh tea is made in the same 
bowl and passed on to the other guests 
according to their rank and with the 
same ceremony. “Everything,” says 
Mr. Hitomi, a Japanese writer, “ must 
contribute to the exquisite refinement 
sought for: politeness of speech, grace 
of gesture, cleanliness and taste in the 
choice of utensils, art in their arrange- 
ment, even the quality of the tea. This 
ceremony in its ultra-refinement breathes 
the spirit of Japanese civilisation.” 

lkehana, or the arrangement of 
flowers, is a high art in the country of 
the Rising Sun. Rules and regulations 
have been drawn up by masters of the 
different schools, and are taught by 
skilled professors. Flowers and branches 
must be arranged in vases, not in masses, 
but singly, and clipped, bent, and coaxed 
into harmonious lines and curves. “ This 
art is supposed to confer on those who 
have mastered it,” says Sir Edwin 
Arnold, “the privilege of associating 
with superiors; ease and dignity in 
their presence, a serene disposition, 
forgetfulness of care, occupation in 
solitude, love of nature, gentleness, 
health of mind and body, self-sacrifice 
and _self-restraint.”. No wonder the 
bright-eyed sousme would master the 
secrets of zkehana ! 

To all these accomplishments Miss 
Chrysanthemum must add that of the 
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good house-wife. 
Even in the rich- 
est families the 
daughters helpin 
the work, which, 
however, is not 
so complicated as 
ours. The houses 
have no windows, 
the rooms no car- 
pets; they are 
almost empty, 
except for the 
kaketmono on the 
walls and the vase 
of artistically 
arranged flowers. 
No useless knick- 
knacks. Every 
morning the beds 
are rolled up and 
put away; the 
rooms swept and 
dusted before 
breakfast,and the 
balcony running 
round the house 
is also cleaned. 
The breakfast is 
then served. 
After this the 
marketing is 
done, and then 
most of the day is 
devoted to study 
and needlework. 
Of this there is 
plenty, for the 
dresses must comeentirely to pieces before 
being washed ; and as there are no such 
things as irons, ironing becomes a work of 
art. The stuff is hung on a bamboo, and 
with her own delicate hands—those hands 


IKEHANA 


that have been called the masterpiece of 


Japan—the little house-wife paticntly 
caresses and coaxes every fold and 
crease to perfect smoothness, So deft 
and clever are the Japanese with their 
fingers, that the commonest undertaking 
becomes with them an art. 

All that the young girl does, from the 
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OR THE ART OF ARRANGING FLOWERS. 


adornment and embellishment of her 
person to the meanest offices, is per- 
formed with the same patience, the same 
desire to please, and with an_ utter 
absence of self-consciousness or vanity. 
Why? Because the children are taught 
that, individually, they are of no impor- 
tance, but form part of a well-ordered 
whole, and must contribute by their 
charm and their talent to the beauty of 
that whole, even as the perfection of 
the blade of grass contributes to the 
beauty of the landscape, 
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A DRIVE IN THE DJINRICKSHAW. 


When nature is remiss, they have 
recourse to art to reach that standard 
of beauty which centuries of poets and 
artists have made the ideal of their 


nation. The long, pale face ; high, narrow 
forehead, like their beloved Mount Fugi; 
the straight, black hair, very glossy ; 
the long, slanting eyes, which must never 
be deep-set but wide apart and on a 


level with the cheek; the small, red 
mouth ; the ivory-white complexion ; 
the graceful, swan-like neck; the small, 
slight figure, all this must be acquired 
if not already possessed. 

Their brightly-coloured gowns are 
laid aside after marriage for robes of 
darker hue, to distinguish them from 
the gezsha ; but the children and young 
girls wear the dazzlingly beautiful cos- 
tume on which, says De Goncourt, 
embroidered flowers stand out in such 
rich relief, you would think they had 
been freshly plucked and fastened there. 
Some of these dresses are covered with 
peonies, others with graceful reeds, or 
trellised with fine spider-webs—the 
spiders in life-like relief ; others, again, 
are covered with chrysanthemums, irises, 
or plum-blossoms ; someare bordered with 
bees, grasshoppers, squirrels,and here and 
there, in bold design, a crane or stork. 

Formerly it was the custom for ladies 
to vary their costume according to the 
season. Plum-blossom was the design 


for spring, chrysanthemum for 
autumn, and branches of pine for 
winter. In speaking of these 
dresses we must not forget the 
long sleeves that sweep the ground 
and not only serve as pocket, réfi- 
cude, and travelling bag, but have 
been so often the subject of the 
poet’s strain, that to their wearers 
they seem endowed with a soul; 
and we are told that their ample 
folds stifle many a gay laugh, hide 
many a bitter tear, which, in the 
land of etiquette and self-restraint, 
must not be heard or seen. 
However, until she is sixteen the 
little szousme can be very happy, if 
only she will cultivate cheerful, pretty 
manners, is clean and neat, shows im- 
plicit obedience to the head of the house, 
resignation under all trials, and an entire 
concealment of any emotion that would 
annoy or depress those around her. 
This is considered the acme of politeness 
in the politest nation i the world. After 
sixteen she is doomed to a loveless 
marriage. She is the slave of her hus- 
band, but, like the’ Grecian matron, she 
finds consolation for the life of retire- 
ment and humdrum domesticity in the 
respect it brings her. 

The Japanese seldom ill-treats his 
wife. He has never refused education to 
women, and his seeming tyranny is the 
outcome of an over-refined artistic in- 
stinct, the desire to preserve the delicate, 
soft, clinging beauty of the woman, as 
their poets have sung of it, as their 
painters have painted it, and as part of 
the art that has charmed the whole 
world. And this loveliness they think 
is best cultivated in retirement, enhanced 
by modesty, obedience and self-sacrifice. 
Like our own poet, they believe that 
“women, like flowers, derive their 
greatest beauty from the shade.” 

But all this will soon be changed. 
Modern novels, translated and adapted, 
are penetrating the yashkz, the Japanese 
interior. The “smart set” already hold 
“at homes,” where the old dignity is cast 








de for frivolous gossip 
frocks and chiffons, for 
are adopting our 
k-change fashions. 
With western civilisa- 
anand highereducation, 
voice of the “new 
man ” is also heard in 
land of the Mikado, 
mouring for her rights. 
t recently, at Tokio, a 
up of women students, 
Bbeing refused admit- 
ice to the visitors’ 
ery at the House of 
liament, signed a pro- 
Station in which they 
ely remarked, “ Per- 
ips you intend misbe- 
aving yourselves since 
refuse us admission.” 
eThere is a legend that 
is of a nobleman who 
fought his wife a mirror 
dlished steel. His wife 
S not a new woman, 
Md mirrors were then 
most unknown, so the 
od lady was awe-struck 
the reflection of herself 
d religiously put the 
irror away; but on her 
ath-bed she bequeathed 
fto her daughter, telling 
ershe would always see 
tr when she looked in 
mirror. After her 
ath her husband took a 
lew wife who was cruel 
his little girl, andevery 
y the child went for 
Onsolation to her mirror, 
id bent lowin reverence 
fore what she thought 
her mother’s image. THE MOUSME’S TOILET. 
But she could never 
igerstand why her mother’s smile grew adds that he doubts if the gaudy, gilt- 
der ever day, much sadder than when framed mirror the merchants of the West 
he was alive. now sell to the daughters of Japan, will 
M. Bellessort, who retelis this old always reflect the sweet resigned smile 
megend in his clever work on Japan, of their mothers. 
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By Joseph Keating. 


—— 





ILLIAM roared down to his 
friend in the road below. 
“Coming out, David? 
Everybody gone home !” 
Back came a roar, not a syllable of it 
distinguishable; merely a busy man’s 
answer to a meddler. 
“ What's he doing ?” 
William felt absoutely bound to find 
out. 
He went slowly down through the 


face—the shining face—of the coal to 


see David. William’s lamp hung from 
his belt in the middle of his waist, at 
the front, and knocked against each of 
his legs as he walked, stooping, under 
the clod. When he got into his friend’s 
place he saw himself likely to be buried 
under the fall for which David ham- 
mered so hard, his body shining in the 
light of the lamp. 

“Hold on a bit,” said William from 
the coal. 

David subsided. His sledge-ham- 
mer slid from his hands, one of its 
steel-faced heads turned upward gleam- 
ing in the lamp light. He _ slowly 
lowered his body till it touched his 
heels. He squatted like a monkey 
cracking nuts. 

William bent double, came out to 
David, and squatted exactly like him. 
He put his lamp down. Owing to the 
roughness of the bottom coal the lamp 
leaned a little, and the flame smoked 
and burned red up against the little 
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circular glass. That would soon crack 
it. So William put a little bit of slag 
under the lowest side of the lamp to 
make the resting place even. Then the 
flame burned upright, and made the 
ebony surface of bottom coal glitter like 
a black man’s face in the sun; the pro- 
minences gleaming, the hollows blacker 
than ever. The light also shone on the 
bare perspiring dust-covered bodies of 
the twocolliers. They looked in silence 
at the light, interested in the effect of 
William’s levelling process; and because 
of the silence you could hear the gentle 
drip-drip-drip of little stones falling 
from sides and roof. 

David wore a caiico cap to protect 
from these little stones a head made 
prematurely bald by hard washing every 
day of his life except Sundays. Then 
he only washed his hands and face. 

From William’s throat came the little 
gutteral sound with which prosy indi- 
viduals begin their talk. 

David hoped to hear why William 
so unconcernedly hindered him from 
going on with his work. But William's 
thoughts ran in quite another direction. 

“Strange, David, how a little thing 
like that could do so much harm,” said 
he. “If the glass broke the gas could 
get at the little flame, make a big 
explosjon, set the pit on fire, and blow 
you and me somewhere, David.” 

David wearily passed a black hand 
over his blacker face. He felt bothered, 





"and wanted to 
go on with his 
work. 
“You're . al- 
ways on about 
explosions and 
things, William,” 
said he. 
“Can’t be too 
’ careful, David. 
Look at the fire 
last week in 
Aberghorki— 
how many was 
it killed? And 
how did it hap- 
pen? Why, a 
stone broke a 
man’s lamp and 
the gas got at 
it. Can’t be too 
careful, David. 
Look at your 
lamp now.” 
Both men 
turned to look bea) 
at David’s lamp, Nie POE 
hanging up near 
the top at the 
side of the road 
quite calmly and 
innocently. 
“What's the 
matter with it?” 
little testily. 
“ Nothing.” 
“Well—— ?” 
“But you’re ripping top and you've 
put it in a very dangerous piace, David.” 
William gravely stood upright. He 
walked to the lamp, unhitched it, and 
carried it down to the lower side of the 
foadway. Then he hung it rather 
lower in the wall than before and further 
back. This put a cave of darkness 
between the light and the face of the 
coal. From its new place the lamp- 
light fell upon an empty tram. It also 
fell upon a box-and-jack, or—in terms 
of les: grip—a victuals tin and a drink- 
Mgcan. It also lit up a carefully kept 


David demanded a 


TO MAKE THE RESTING 


WILLIAM, 1HE INVENTOR 
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“WILLIAM PUT A LITTLE BIT OF SLAG UNDEK THE LOWEST SIDE OF THE LAMP 


LACE EVEN.” 


stall-road with its flats (half-round 
timber) and cogs (side pillars of wood 
blocks) well set, the top trim, carefully 
lagged where necessary, and the sides 
quite free from the loose rubbish which 
you see in “dirrty” places. Everyone 
in the pit acknowledged that David 
knew how to look after a “ place.” Con- 
sequently you can easily understand 
that when he saw William step in and, 
in a manner, teach him his business, 
he thought William showed too much 
zeal. 

“What you do a thing like that for?” 
he demanded. 

William returned and again squatted 
beside him. 


“Tt was too near the clod. A back 
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blow from the sledge when you are 
hammering might knock it.” 

“ No fear.” 

“Well, then,” William said, calmly 
shifting his argument, “it was in a 
dangerous place. When you knock the 
clod down, you might free a blower 
around the lamp and fill the place with 
gas. You never know. That’s why I 
always take care to keep my patent 
helmet ready. Indeed, you ought to 
have one of those helmets, David.” 

David here resolutely rose to close 
the discussion. He knew that once 
William got a start’ on the advantages 
of his patent helmet—no more work. 

William—you have met the type— 
gave the best of his brain to unprofitable 
theories. By nature a creative artist, 
by circumstances a hind, by lack of 
education a harmless babbler, the desire 
of nature to express itself appeared in 
extravagant forms. Among the stock 
jokes of his friends ranked highest of all, 
William’s patent helmet to guard against 
suffocation by choke-damp. 

When the last explosion happened in 
the Taff Valley, the experts stated that 
more than half of the victims died from 
suffocation in the choke-damp which 
follows a pit fire. 

William invented a way of escape in 
his helmet. He put a quart of water 
in the top and ran a short tube from 
there to a sponge. If you happened to 
find yourself anywhere near an explosion 
you should run to this helmet, clap it 
over your head, and put the sponge in 
your mouth. Then you could go safely 
through any density of choke-damp 
without ever a suffocation. Daily he 
watered this helmet in his working 
place at the pit as lovingly as a mother 
giving her baby its daily dip. Sometimes 
William yearned for an explosion. He 
wanted so badly to test his patent 
helmet—and risk suffocation. He felt 
like a boy in his first love wanting to 
propose to his mother’s fat cook. 

David, to emphasise his determina- 
tion to hear no more about the helmet, 
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started hammering hard at his clod 
grunting with each blow of his sledge | 
upon the steel wedge which he drove ™ 
into the stone. 

William, fearing the roof might fall” 
upon him, ran swiftly under, then” 
waddled through the face of the coal 
up to his own road. There he began 
picking up his scattered tools—man- 
drils, “currling” box, shovel—to put | 
them carefully out of danger of falls 
during the night. 

David down below, hammered and 
grunted. He worked late—he called it 
“worrking on ”—because at home six or 
seven children, al] girls, ate so much 
and wore out their clothes so quickly. 
This demand exceeding ordinary supply, — 
David hammered at “the old clod” after 
everybody else went home for the night. 

“Tight enough, the old thing is,” he 
grumbled, stopping a minute to look at 
his work, and wipe off the perspiration. 

Why nature should put a layer of 
rubbish between the top of the seam of 
coal and the proper layer of rock above, 
interests theorists. David only knew 
that he would get eighteenpence a yard 
for “ ripping ” it. 

The clod looked like one of those thin 
strata you see in cliffs along the sea- 
shore. With the coal worked out un- 
derneath for about five yards, it hung 
unsupported. Its edge came down 
sharp from the rock top, rough like the 
white gravel path in your garden, about 
two feet thick, compact with the 
pressure of the world upon it, and hard 
as the rock itself. 

David swung his sledge vigorously. 
He hit the shining head of the steel 
wedge, driving the thing into the clod 
with fair full blows. They rang out 
musically, and with every blow the bit 
of steel forced its way slightly into 
the compact layer of rubbish, and at the 
same time loosened it slightly from 
the rock top. Presently the sound of the 
blows became mere thuds, the steel 
wedge went in up to the head, the clod 
began to give way. 
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drove behind to make 
© sure that he 

t fall could jump back 
then HP out of danger 
coal "when the tons 

vegan HR of rubbish fell. 
mam He also looked 
put towards hislamp 

falls at the opposite 

side to see that 

and nothing could 





ed it harm it. Then, 

ix & sure of his 
ground, he gave 
the wedge one 
or two slight 
taps. It could 
go in no further. 
The clod still 
remained up. 

“Must get 
the bar,” said 
David. 

He threw 
down the sledge, 
and took up a 
six foot iron bar. 
He put thesharp 
edge of the bar 
into the slight 
crevice between 
the clod and 
the rock above, 
and prised, forc- 
ing the clod 
downwards, It 
cracked,creaked 
growled, the 
place became 
alive with falling 
pebbles. Then 
with a roar down 

> tame the layerof 
¢lod in tons, with 
@ thick cloud 
of white dust. 

The dust for a moment made it im- till the dust rolled up through the face 
possible for David so see. Usually he upon the air current. 
would be quite willing to wait calmly But something unusual happened. 


““* TIGHT ENOUGH, THE OLD THING IS,’ KE GRUMBLED.” 
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A strange sound came to him—not 
falling stones, not creaking top, not 
straining timber ; but a rumbling, fizzing, 
peculiar noise, and gas fumes. He at 
once thought of William’s talk about 
dangerous blowers escaping suddenly 
with the removal of the top, and setting 
the pit on fire. 

He darted through the dust towards 
the place where his lamp hung. He 
could see no lamp. Instead he saw a 
beautiful little ball of fire. 

A sudden terrific storm, say sailors, 
sometimes begins with a speck of cloud 
as big as your hand. David saw its 
twin brother; only, instead of a black 
cloud he saw a blue one. Then it grew, 
expanded like a bladder, and changed. 

It became more beautiful, not at all 
ugly or forbidding; he saw rolling 
flames of exquisite tints—blue, white, 
green, cardinal and yellow—all expand- 
ing into a great ball of coloured fire. 

Men of action, soldiers and the like, 
seldom lose presence of mind in a 
dangerous moment. But a_ sudden 


volley would fluster a poor theorist out 


of his wits. Men whose brains teem 
with thoughts lose every one of them if 
you make a sudden demand for a 
definite idea. The meagre, slow thinker, 
on the other hand, can keep a grip upon 
the one thought that comes into his 
head in a great emergency. 

David understood at once that a weak 
spot in the rock yielded with the fall of 
a clod, that a stone smashed a part of 
his lamp, that the gas darted towards 
the naked flame and took fire, that only 
one thing could follow: an explosion. 

“Oh, Jawch !” exclaimed David. 

Yet he did not hurry. He believed 
that any violent disturbance of the air 
would cause the fire-ball to burst. He 
stepped softly backward on_ tip-toe, 
looking at the flames. A few yards 
from it, he quickly turned and ran back 
into the roadway. He ran in the dark. 
But the darkness of the pit seemed little 
compared with the prospective blackness 
of a violent death. 


A little way along the road stood a 
brattice door, fixed so as to guide the air 
along the main road from which David's 
place branched. David put his hand on 
the door to pull it open. In the enforced 
slight pause, he instinctively threw a look 
down the road. He saw the ball oh 
burst ; he heard a terrific roar; he Te 
the air rush to him like a big express 
train coming out of a tunnel; and he 
found himself blown absolutely through 
the brattice door to the other side of it. 

“ That’s the explosion,” said he quite 
calmly, trying to pick himself up out of 
the dust. 

He felt something trickling down upon 
his bare body. 

“Must have cut myself somewhere,” 
said he. But owing to the utter dark- 
ness around him he could not tell 
exactly. Slowly he got up. He knew 
his way to the shaft-bottom—about a 
mile-and-half out. 

He tried to walk, but after a tottering 
step or two he stumbled on his knees. 
He found it difficult to breathe ; some- 
thing went out of the air. 

“Can't taste it,” he gasped. 

Then it struck him that it must be the 
suffocating choke-damp. 

“Am I goin’ to be stifled to death?” 
he wondered. 

He, only a few minutcs ago, laughed at 
the notion of such a thing! But now the 
thought of William’s talk came back and 
brought the companion thought of 
William’s idea, that something damp 
over the mouth would save anyone from 
death by suffocation in the after-damp 
of an explosion. 

“I wish I had one of them patent 
helmets,” thought David. 

Then came a notion: if he could wet 
his calico cap and put it over his mouth, 
that might do as well as a sponge. 

Almost overcome, physically, yet his 
slow stolid brain remained clear. Quite 
resolutely he turned and staggered back 
towards the place where lay his drinking 
can. He scrambled through the hole in 
the door. He saw that the fire filled the 
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bottom of the 
stall. Yet he 
lumbered to- 
wards it. He 
passed t he 
empty tram and 
came to the spot 
where, inthe side 
of the road, lay 
his box-and- 
jack. The flames 
flashed red upon 
them. 

He snatched 
up the drinking 
can with both 
hands. It held 
at best three 
pints. 

He turned his 
back upon the 
fire and stag- 








gered away. 

Inside the jack, the now remaining 
drop of weak tea gurgled musically with 
the violent shaking it got. 


“This'll do it!” said he. 

He tore off his little calico cap, pulled 
the cork out of his jack, poured some of 
the weak tea upon the cap, and clapped 
itover his mouth. Instantly he felt the 
taste of the air come back. His strength 
came with it, and he felt very hopeful. 
Then in real earnest he ran up the road. 

“My little girls shall see me again,” 
thought he. 

The dust rose and burned into his 
eyes. He closed them. “ Where there’s 
no light you don’t want eyes,” said 
David. 

He went swiftly through the darkness, 
guiding himself with a foot on one of the 
tram-rails which run along every road in 
the pit. One hand he held firmly over 
his mouth, the other gripped the jack 
which carried the life-saving element— 
weak tea. 

“There was a lot in poor old William’s 
idea after all,” he said. 

_ Then feeling the benefit of William's 
idea, he naturally thought of William 
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DRINKING CAN WITH BOTH HANDS.’ 


himself. And, for the first time, a sense 
of fear took hold of David. 

“ Did the fire ketch him, I wonder?” 
thought he. “He couldn’t be gone out. 
I know he didn’t have time to put his 
tools back before it happened. P’raps 
he manidged to get clear. An’ his old 
helmet ’ll save him in this here choke- 
damp.” 

As David neared the big road from 
which his own little road and William’s 
branched, he expected to see William’s 
light—either ahead or a little way 
behind. In either case, if he saw a light 
he would feel easy about William. 

“Tf I see a light, it will be William’s,” 
said he. “ Because everybody in the 
district but us two went out at least an 
hour ago.” 

But at the top of the road—which 
David knew by the junction of tram- 
lines under his foot—David could see 
nu light either ahead or behind. 

“ Did he lose light?” wondered David. 

He made a desperate venture. He 
took the saturated calico cap from his 
mouth. He roared out the underground 
word of call, “ Hoy—y—y!” 
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Echoes came back out of the black- 
ness, and flew around him like unseeable 
imps. But no human response came 
back. 

David felt the effect of the poisoned 
air come upon him immediately. He 
quickly poured out more weak tea upon 
the cap and clapped it again over his 
mouth. An inspiration came to him. 

“P’raps he couldn’t get up after the 
explosion. He can’t be far back.” 

What one man suffers under given 
conditions he thinks every other man 
endures. David thought William might 
have been blown down by the explo- 
sion. But David made amistake. The 
actual bursting of the fire took place 
in his own road and spent its im- 
mediate effect by blowing him through 
the brattice door. It could not repeat 
this playful feat anywhere else. But 
ignorant of this, David, because of the 
wonderful qualities of his kind, felt if 
he only went back a step or two he 
could save poor William as well as him- 
self. Wisdom told him that his only 


hope of safety lay in keeping straight 
onward—onward—always the common- 


sense way. But who would not take 
one step back to save a fellow-creature ? 

Instead of bothering about these 
matters, David, with his foot on the rail, 
turned to the left, towards the top of 
William’s road. He reached this in a 
few seconds. He looked down. He 
saw no light. He felt the gas fumes 
stronger and penetrating even the 
saturated cap over his mouth. The 
choke-damp, as a matter of fact, grew 
more powerful every minute, and soon 
would be strong enough to destroy 
every live thing it touched. 

“Dash that old William, and his in- 
ventions and his carefulness,” David 
said. “If he didn’t go potching with 
my lamp—shifting it from where I put 
it—this explosion wouldn’t happen.” 

In spite of this condemnation of the 
inventor and all his works, David actu- 
ally turned down William’s road. He 
saw the fire roaring past the face of the 


coal, the air current carrying it around ™ 


the workings. But it gave no light 


to David. 


he would do it. When a man comes 
quite near to the accomplishing of some 
good thing he willingly takes all risks to 
succeed. The temptation to do good 
becomes sometimes quite as strong as 
ever it becomes to do evil. 

Groping cautiously now, because he 
rather expected to come across William, 
either staggering or fallen, somewhere 
near, David went slowly down. His 
left foot—the right slid along the rail— 
kicked against something yielding. 

“He’s down,” David thought, “ suf- 
focating.” 

He bent down. Just a glimmer of 
red shone upon a bare human body at 
his feet. David touched it with his 
hands. 

“It’s him,” said he. 

He gave him a shake—rough and 
fierce. Gentleness would take too much 
time. 

William did not respond. 

“Wonder if he’s gone?” 
thought. 

If dead, then David must do what he 
could for himself. He could reach the 
shaft-bottom if unhampered in a quarter 
of an hour. But he did not like to 
leave William if any life remained in 
him. 

David gave him one more violent 
shake. A groan came back. 

“ Let’s see,” muttered David. 

He jerked him upright. 
tottered. 

“ That’s it,” shouted David. 

“ Come on, come on!” 

He dragged him roughly along. 
William with every yard, went more 
willingly, until by the time they reached 
the top of the stall road he, in an abso- 
lutely dazed state, ran with David like 
an automaton. 

In the main road the fumes of 
gas and smoke choked them. But 


David 


William 
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He could see nothing of” 
William. Still he went down the road, 7 
If necessary to go down to the fire itself © 
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) they struggled 
© through. They 
"reached the 
double - parting 
' —the distribu- 
) ting-centre of 
‘the district. 
Here the air, 
© coming direct 


» blew fresh and 
© strong. Thefire 
* —which broke 

‘out inside this 
spot—could not 
' for a little while 
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“Come on,” . Hat 


roared David, 
into William’s 
ear. 

William 
clung to his arm 
now, and they 
fan as human 
beings can run, 
with certain 
death behind 
them. 

The dusty 
electric lamps 
in the archway 
at the pit-bot- 
tom still re- 


The pure air 
' strengthened 
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mained alight. 
A few terrified 
» colliers came 
| tushing from other parts of the pit as 
» David and William reached safety. 

They all pounced into the pit car- 


| tiage, signalled to the engineman above, 


» and in two minutes, at the pit-head in 
the sunshine, everybody congratulated 
| the other. 

| The blood from David’s cut in the 
| head still trickled down upon his body. 
) He still gripped his jack. He turned 


‘ou, Jawcu!’ SAID WILLIAM... 


IRGOT TO PUT THE OLD THING GN.’” 


to William. William’s eyes blinked 
dazedly in the sunlight—consciousness 
returned. 

“T was just suffocated,” he gasped. 

“Where’s your old helmet?” David 
asked accusingly. “I thought that 
helmet was goin’ to do wonders.” 

“Oh, Jawch!/” said William, rueful, 
but truthful. “When I saw the fire, I 
clean forgot to put the old thing on.” 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRINCESS 


By A. CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


VIIL—EMERSON CUYP 


" E understands me almost be- 

H fore I speak. I did not know 

there was such a clever man 

in the world. He is as clever 

as lam!” said Anne, with the modesty 

that is so refreshing in this age of undue 
self-appraisement. 

“The advantages and disadvantages 
of cleverness in husbands is a very inter- 
esting subject,” said Wisdom, thought- 
fully. 

“TI can’t see any disadvantages,” said 
Anne. 

“ You never can, at first,” said Wisdom. 
“Which is why we started these reflec- 
tions.” 

“T see a picture of a cosy room, lined 
with books, and lit by firelight, with the 
light of a reading-lamp falling on Emer- 
son’s expressive face as he reads aloud to 
me or listens to my comments,” said. 
imaginative Anne. “Qh, what a revela- 
tion it is to talk to Emerson! It’s as if 
I'd been wandering in a strange land all 
my life, and had suddenly met somebody 
who understood my language! ” 

“If one could turn on a husband 
simply as an audience for fireside chats, 
I would not have a word to say in 
Emerson’s disfavour,” said Wisdom. 
“ But don’t you think such a piercingly 
intelligent audience would be a little 
disconcerting sometimes ? When you're 
dining relations, for instance, or enter- 
taining your friends with the gossip you 
enjoy so much. Emerson is so soon 
bored !” 

“ Never by me,” said Anne. “ He said 
so. I can say the silliest remarks I like, 
anything that comes into my head, in 
fact, and he says it’s all interesting!” 

“ But that doesn’t apply to the remarks 
of your friends,” persisted Wisdom. 
“ And when Emerson is bored, he does 


show it! And you are so fond of giving 
parties, and so enjoy setting everyone at 
their ease, and seeing everybody having 
a real good time! I defy anyone to feel 
at ease with Emerson in a bored fit in 
the room !” 

“There is a life where there is no 
giving of parties,” said Anne, with 
dignity. “A life of perfect sympathy 
and companionship, a life that is only 
made for two!” 

“ Thinking of cutting all your friends, 
and devoting yourself to Emerson 
alone?” said Wisdom. “ He's the last 
man in the world to relish being noosed 
in an apron-string !” 

“And I am the last woman in the 
world, I hope, to attempt to check my 
husband’s liberty!” blazed Anne. 

“ He will certainly avail himself of it,” 
said Wisdom. “Emerson is a man’s 
man, and won’t give up his bachelor 
friends for anyone !” 

“TI don’t want him to,” said Anne. “I 
want them to be my friends too.” 

“ It’s not the same,” said Wisdom. “I 
can’t see Emerson taking his wife to call 
on Tommy Griggs, who’s always hazy 
after nine p.m.; or Vernon Vane, who 
likes to work in his pyjamas ; or Merton 
Giles, who has generally a model in his 
studio—er—a model for the life—or any 
of the other men of genius and erratic 
habits who are dear and valued friends 
of Emerson’s.” 

“Emerson could go and see his friends 
alone, then,” said Anne proudly. “Then 
my friends could drop in and see 
me.” 

“But Emerson’s so casual,” said 
Wisdom. “ If he had to arrange before- 
hand when he was going out he'd feel it 
a positive penance. He likes to take a 
stroll just when he feels in the mood, 
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' without giving notice or consulting any- 
one’s convenience but his own.” 

“ He’d have to consult his wife’s con- 
» venience a little,” said Anne, rather 
| irritated. 

' “How tied he would feel, and do- 
mestic!” said Wisdom. “He would 
feel more bored than at parties.” 

“When I wanted to give a party I 
could just tell him to dine at his club 
that night,” said Anne. “He'd be all 
right then.” 

“And what about you?” said Wis- 
dom. “It would look well for your 
husband to be so flagrantly indifferent 
to you that he would not trouble to 
attend your parties, wouldn't it? 
Thought you rather liked a show of 
devotion from your men friends. It 
would be a give-away for your husband 
to publicly slight you.” 

“T should not be in the least sur- 
prised if Emerson and I became so 
much to each other that we never 
wished to speak to another person in 
the world,” said Anne, who was at times 
foolish in her optimism. 

“ Life is not made up of sympathetic 
conversations,” said Wisdom. “ What 
of the days when Emerson is conscious 
of a liver as well as an ego, and the cook 
gives notice, and the dinner is uneat- 
able? Remember Emerson’s ego has 
been even more carefully developed 
than your own. His is not the simple 
elemental nature which accepts discom- 
fort placidly. Nor is his the nature of a 
slave who only seeks to make you 
happy. No! If Emerson’s beefsteak is 
not just right, it will be his portion he is 
thinking of, not yours.” 

“He has owned that he is selfish,” 
said Anne, pensively, “ but I am selfish 
too.” 

“The active with the passive, the 
positive with the negative go together,” 
said Wisdom. “Two positives will 


clash. You require devotion, worship, 
and attendance, which purposes a hus- 
band should fulfil What use would * 
Emerson be in any of those lines ?” 

“You cut me off from everyone!” 
said Anne. 

“On the contrary, I want to keep for 
you the great enjoyment you experience 
in Emerson’s society,” said Wisdom. 
“If Emerson, as a husband, is of little 
value, Emerson as a friend stands 
highest in the bunch. Asa friend, he 
can be switched on only when required ; 
whereas continual brilliance in a hus- 
band not only dazzles one’s perception, 
till all the outside world seems dull, but 
the constant glitter ends by positively 
irritating. To change the simile, it is 
recuperative to visit a mountain-top, but 
it has little advantages as a permanent 
place of residence. One has the privi- 
lege of looking down upon the world, 
but one feels cut off from it. The ordi- 
nary level is far more convenient and 
cheery as a living-place.” 

“He may be superior to the world,” 
said Anne, “ but he’s not superior to me. 


I shall never meet anyone who under- 
stands me like Emerson Cuyp.” 

“My dear Anne, you are in every 
way companionable to Emerson,” said 
Wisdom ; “ but friendship is an indepen- 
dent state which concerns your two 


entities alone. In marriage, your two 
whole lives are fused together. Man 
and woman bring the impediments of 
relations, friends, and ties and interests 
into the mutual life they Must construct 
together, and it is those impediments 
that crowd that mutual life, and make it 
cramped and jarring.” 

“Of course, I prefer to keep just 
friends,” said Anne. 

“ And there is a very good reason why 
you will keep so,” said Wisdom ; “ and 
that is, that Emerson sees the position 
as clearly as I do.” 
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By ROBERT BARR 


The mention of Lord 

A Perilous Bacon in March reminds 
Trip. me that I took an arduous 
journey the other day in 

order that the thrilling records of it may 
be set down in these columns, and so 
preserved in the interests of the Royal 
Geographical Society. I penetrated to 
the wilds of St. Albans, which is fully 
twenty miles from London. I visit this 
place once every twenty years, and the 
time being up last week, I bade farewell 
to civilisation and took the plunge. I 
do not wish to boast unduly, but it 
seems to me that nothing shows the 
dominant courage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race so much as the fact that a man will 
take his life in one hand and his night- 
shirt in the other merely for the purpose 
of visiting the unknown regions of earth. 
It requires no small amount of courage 
to face the terrors of a country tavern. 
Twenty years ago I visited St. Albans 
in company with Mr. Horace Hart, who 
has since become the Controller of the 
University Press in Oxford, the most 
notable printing house in the world. 
Incredible as it seems, we were younger 
then, and did not know what the future 
had in store for us, but ambition levels 
all ranks, as Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., 
might have remarked, and thus the top- 
mast hand, strange to say, expects a 
step upward just as much as does the 
captain on the quarter-deck. This fact 
was brought home to us twenty years 
ago in an ancient hostelry in St. Albans. 
During the early morning, before the 
hotel was rightly astir, we came upon 
an unkempt youth in the courtyard, who 
seemed to be having a fit. Investiga- 
tion, however, proved that he was merely 
enjoying a paroxysm of laughter, which 
had so completely taken possession of 
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his youthful and somewhat emaciated 


frame that articulation by way of expla- 
nation was almost impossible. But in 
answer to our anxious enquiries, for the 
serious city of St. Albans did not seem 
the correct place for a joke of such 
enormous dimensions to arise, the youth 
finally spluttered the mystic sentence, 
“ Boots ts gone!” There seemed to be 
nothing irresistibly comic in this cryptic 
exclamation ; rather the reverse, for if 
Boots had indeed disappeared there 
might lurk in the incident the elements 
of tragedy, unless indeed he had eloped 
with the proprietor’s daughter, and even 
in that case who shall say apprehension 
for the future was eliminated. 

“Boots is gone! Boots is gone!” 
repeated the youth as the Raven said 
“nevermore,” and no further explana- 
tion of the fun could we extract from 
him. A waiter, however, furnished the 
explanation, in the dignified manner of 
waiters, who are untouched by the ups 
and downs of this world. Travel (or is 
it reading ?) maketh a full man, as Lord 
Bacon of this locality remarked, and we 
had thought that the office of Boots 


was the very lowest step of the ladder ~ 


which leads up to the proprietorship of 
an hotel, but such was not the case. 
There are offices still more humble in 
pay and position, and one of these 
offices our unkempt, overjoyed youth 
had hitherto held ; thus the unexpected 
departure of Boots had caused him to 


be promoted to that dizzy altitude of © 


usefulness. It was as if an humble 
baronet suddenly had been promoted to 
the dignity of an earl. The youth could 
hardly believe his good luck to be real. 
No wonder he roared; his outlook 
upon the world had changed in a night, 


and he had stepped up from the ranks ~ 
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“of the unclassified into a berth which 
‘had a name. From now on he was 
‘Boots. “Boots has gone, long live 
) Boots,” and after all this little incident 
js the germ of that great play of Ibsen’s, 
'*The Master Builder,’ the eternal 
Sknocking of youth at the door; the 
» ever advancing of youth to occupy the 
"forward trenches of life, abandoned by 
"an older if not a better soldier. And 
> thus it came about that during the next 
“twenty years, when my friend or myself 
"had an uplift in our progress through 
' the world, the fortunate man stnt a 
| post-card to the other bearing the 
§ phrase, “ Boots is gone.” 


4 Sixty-seven years ago, 
The Thing Thomas Carlyle wrote as 
Done. follows :—“ For no act of 
: a man, no Thing is ex- 
P tinguished when 7z¢ disappears... . I 
| have known a done thing work visibly 
© three thousand years or more.” 
Mr. Hart gives a modern instance 
'of the above truth in an article on 
“Some Oxford Types,” published in 
Sthat most sumptuous of technical 
» journals, 7he Printing Art. The Print- 
Ling Art is a higher priced periodical 
» than is the IDLER ; in fact, to follow the 
example of the Daily Muil problems, 
one may say that if you add 3s. 14d. to 
| its price the total is just five times what 
half the cost is, so there you are. Here 
follows Mr. Hart’s explanation of the 
q trouble :— 
| “Another of the many difficulties 
Peonnected with typography at the Uni- 
versity Press consists in the special 
Wheight-to-paper of its fonts. The 
Learned Press height is a little higher 
French height, and, of course, is 
Mhigher also than the Scotch height. 
"The Bible Press height, moreover, is 
)Wwer than the Learned Press height, 
palthough both presses are carried on in 
nthe same building. The trouble dates 
3 1672, when Dr. Fell sent an 
fmissary to Holland to purchase types 
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for the University. . . . Meantime, it is 
interesting to note that, because a 
messenger sent to Holland two hundred 
and fifty years ago, was a clergyman 
who knew nothing of type-heights and 
not a printer, an inheritance of trouble 
has come down to the Oxford Pres-, 
which centuries have left unmitigated. 
and which may take more centuries to 
eradicate.” 
Recently I went to 
An Ancient St. Albans alone, but did 
Inn. not put up at the tavern 
of twenty years ago, for 
it had been rebuilt, and was nice and 
new and fashionable. So I took myself 
instead to the George Inn, established 
A.D. 1401. I went there for three 
reasons: first, because it called itself an 
inn rather than an _ hotel; second, 
because it did not state in its advertise- 
ments that it was patronised by the 
county families; and third, because of 
the numeral at the end of its date. 
When the sportsman asserted that he 
had killed ninety-nine birds with one 
shot, his astonished listener asked why 
he did not make it the even hundred, 
and received the justly indignant reply 
that the sportsman wasn’t going to lie 
for one bird. Many of us, if possessed 
of an ancient tavern, would be tempted 
to make the date even, and set it down 
1400 ; but the upright proprietor of the 
George is not going to lie for one year, 
and that year away back in the fifteenth 
century. However, the main thing is 
that the George may be recommended 
as a comfortable inn, whose low-tim- 
bered ceilings, oak-panelled halls, and 
old-time courtyard, are well worth 
seeing. Of course the venerable city of 
St. Albans does not put forward the 
George as its longest established inn. 
As I wandered down by the banks of 
the river Ver to investigate the water- 
mills I discovered opposite the lower mill 
a little octagonal building entitled “ The 
Fighting Cocks,” which proclaims itself 
the oldest licensed house in England. 
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But it was not to search 

Very Old out old pubs, as you may 
Verulam. be beginning to suspect, 
that I came to St. Albans. 

Adjacent to this ancient town is the site 
of a city infinitely more ancient, in 
other words, the metropolis of Verulam, 
which was a going concern when 
London was unmentioned on _ the 
cycling maps of those days. Verulam 
was not without its own troubles. 
Boadicea, at the head of her Wild West 
organisation of Ancient Britons, wiped 
the place out, but the Romans made it 
unpleasant for Boadicea, and afterwards 
rebuilt the city. Its walls were twelve 
feet thick, and portions of them were 
standing when I was there, which shows 
that the Romans knew something about 
masonry. There have been several 
villas recently erected in the vicinity of 
London which I believe will not last so 
long. The incident which brought 


about the final fall of Verulam reads 
like a detective 
preacher named 


story. A Christian 
Amphibalus escaped 
from the persecutions in Wales, and 
sought refuge with a man named Alban 
in Verulam. The police got on the 
track of the fugitive, and, knocking at 
Alban’s door, demanded the custody of 
the man from Wales; but meanwhile 
Alban had dressed his visitor in Roman 
toggery, or toga-ry, and Amphibalus 
escaped over the garden wall, and, so 
far as I was able to ascertain from the 
oldest inhabitant, is still missing. Alban 
then wrapped himself around in the 
Welshman’s cloak, and presented him- 
self to the soldiery, who were deluded 
into thinking they had arrested the man 
of whom they were in search. On 
confronting the judge, Alban threw off 
his cloak, and proclaimed himself 
against the Government. In those days 
there was but one remedy for this sort 
of thing, and on the principle that if two 
heads are better than one, one head is 
better than none, Alban was taken to 
the top of an adjoining hill and there 
decapitated. His curse quite naturally 


fell on Verulam to its ultimate oblitera- 


tion, while the city of St. Albans rose 
on the fatal hill, certainly a striking 
instance of poetic justice. With 
Verulam erased, London _ got its 
chance ; in other words, so far as our 
present metropolis was concerned, 
“Boots was gone!” and London rose 
at last to the distinction of having the 
IDLER office in its midst. 


Learning that Verulam 
Old is now an innocent farm, 
Diggings. 1 went out to tramp over 
it, and run the risk of 
being arrested for trespass. I thought 
if land were going in that district for 
about ten pounds an acre I'd buy a 
small plot, and with the money left 
would purchase a spade, that during my 
odd moments I might dig up a bit of 
Verulam. There seems to me nothing 
so enchanting as possessing an ancient 
Roman city in your back-yard, which 
you can uncover when there is nothing 
more important to do. I am very fond 
of digging, so long as the work is not 
applied to something useful, as, for 
instance, the growing of potatoes, for 
then it becomes labour instead of 
recreation. I learnt at St. Albans that 
Lord Verulam, who owns the property, 
either cannot or will not sell a foot of it, 
and this fact, according to the inhabi- 
tants, is the only obstacle which prevents 
St. Albans from rivalling London. If, 
then, these words should meet the eye 
of Lord Verulam, I wish he would put 
himself in communication with me. If 
he furnishes the site, I’ll buy the spade, 
and between us we may dig up a town 
that will rival Pompeii. I will even go 
so far as to purchase a spade and a pick, 
and I'll push the spade if he does the 
rest. i i are 
Talking of digging re- 
J.J. Tissot. minds me of a visit I paid 
to the late J. J. Tissot on 
his picturesque estate in eastern France, 
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© some sixteen miles or thereabouts away 
from the strongly fortified town of 
Besancon. Mr. Tissot at that time was 
engaged in painting Biblical pictures 
which were to supplement his_ well- 
known illustrations of the life of Christ. 
In the ancient castle which had come 
to him by inheritance, every room was 
named, as, for example, “the Abbot’s 
foom,” “the Monk’s room,” and so on, 
the title being painted above the door. 
Mr. Tissot was the most methodical 
of men, and every tree, bush and plant, 
in the grounds around the castle had its 
name on a neat little label as if it were 
in Kew Gardens. The painter had 
lived much of his early life in England, 
and his costume was that of an English 
country squire. Although he spoke our 
language to perfection, he remained at 
heart a Frenchman. The beautiful river 
Doubs ran for a mile or two through his 
property, and every night at dinner the 
table was provided with large and most 
delicious trout taken from its waters. 
Il asked him once if he had caught these 
fish himself, but he answered with 
surprise :— 

“Oh, no, I keep a fisherman who 
supplies us with what we need.” 

It never occurred to him to cast a 
line in his well-stocked stream, which 
many enthusiasts in this country would 
have given a good deal to own. 


But the Monastery was 
what interested me most 
on the Tissot estate. At 
the back of the house 
there ran a low grass-covered ridge, 
which Tissot, being fond of horticulture, 
determined to add to his garden. Some 
years before the time of my visit he had 
set an old retainer at digging the ridge, 
and this man speedily caine upon some 
beautifully carved stone which aroused 
the attention of the painter. The spade 
had struck a monastery of which there 
was no record so far as Tissot was able 
tolearn. The painter now put the old 


A Blossom 
in Stone. 
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man and his son at the work, and 
gradually there was uncovered one of 
the most beautiful buildings ever seen. 
Apparently it had not been destroyed 
by the hand of man, but had fallen 
through age, and was gradually covered 
and forgotten. Tissot estimated that 
it had been in its prime some time 
before the year one thousand. He 
numbered the stones carefully as 
they were taken out, and had them 
re-erected, and so instead of natural 
flowers there grew up in his garden a 
very perfectly carved flower of architec- 
ture that was a delight to behold. The 


tiled floor was perfect in its geometrical 
design and brilliant colouring. Of the 
roof no trace remained, but the columns 
and the carvings were as clean cut as if 
they had been hewn yesterday. 


Returning to the former 
subject of hotels, a corre- 
spondent points out that 
John Askham, poet, of 
Northamptonshire, wrote 
the following lines about the inn of his 
day :— 

Hard by the road stands the lone wayside inn, 
Famed far and wide for its strong home-brewed beer ; 
On the tall post hath swung for many a year 

The croaking sign to welcome travellers in ; 

Some homely rhyme, to doggrel close akin, 
Proclaims for man and beast alike good cheer. 

A leaden trough for thirsty steeds stands near, 

And a rough settle runs outside the door 

Beneath the deep-thatched eaves ; there travellers rest, 
Or stretch their limbs over the sanded floor 

Within the house, and quaff the landlord’s best ; 
Hams and huge flitches hang in goodly store 

Upon the wood-smoked walls ; and Boniface 
Welcomes his guests with bluff and homely grace. 


The 
Wayside 


/nn. 


C. Edwardes, in that 

Something fascinating magazine, 7he 

like a C. T. C. Gazette, contrib- 

Dinner. utes a charming article 

on a cycling tour through 

Portugal. At Castello Banco he came 

upon the inn of Senhora Gama. I take 

the liberty of quoting ? following 

most appetising account of the dinner, 
wishing I had been there. 
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“The elderly servant, in his swallow 
tail and snowy shirt front, had seemed 
to me presentable enough for Piccadilly 
on a first acquaintance. But he had 
now put on an even whiter shirt and 
another coat with polished brass buttons, 
and he had made himself otherwise as 
smart as man could be. His manner, too, 
was full of solemnity and courtliness as 
he came in with the soup, an immaculate 
napkin in each hand supporting it. 

“*T have the honour, senhor,’ he be- 
gan, ‘to wish you a good appetite.’ 

“It wds a needless, though appreci- 
ated, compliment. 

“The soup was excellent, and so were 
the olives from the senhora’s own garden 
which flanked it. 

“ The ‘ puchero’ afterwards (though I 
would not for the world have given it 
its Spanish name this side of the frontier) 
—the ‘ puchero’ was as good as the best 
in Spain, with fragments of the tender 
forest-fed veal of the land most worthy of 
mention among its many gracious details. 

“*Does the senhor find these wines 
of the country to his taste?’ asked the 
waiter with some concern, indicating 
both decanters. 

“They were both in fact so palatable 
and pure that I had hesitated only like 
Master Paris when posed before three 
lovely women. 

“Beefsteak and tender young peas 
cooked in their tender shells followed,and 
then a mysterious compost of rice and 
salt fish, all in their way irreproachable. 


“ A trout garnished with lemon slices, 
the lemon from the senhora’s orchard, 
was the next course. A Tagus one- 
pounder, beautiful even in death! 

“The inevitable cold chicken and 
toothsome salad of the south succeeded 
the trout. 

“«The senhor may with confidence 
drink of the wine—drink to his utmost; 
urged this jewel of waiters and major- 
domos in one. ‘It rejoices to see the 
senhor eat with an appetite, but one 
should also drink.’ 

“TI drank, and welcomed a ragout of 
hare, with forcemeat balls. This was 
one of the triumphs of the remarkable 
kitchen of this unassuming house. 

“But I think I have already made 
too much of my tale. Let me pass 
over, therefore, at the rush the quince 
jelly and delicate pasties, the cheeses 
and fruits with which the meal was 
consummated. The white strawberries 
deserve particular praise, but there is no 
space to praise them adequately. Coffee 
and the best of Portugal’s own liqueur 
cognac brought me to a _ standstill 
with my cigar, and the inimitable 
waiter departed contented that I was 
centent.” 

But what did it all cost? you ask. For 
this dinner, an equally excellent break- 
fast, two baths and a bedroom, clean and 
comfortable, the charge was a thousand 
reis!' This seems a trifle expensive 
until you realise that a thousand reis is 
about half-a-crown. 
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‘“HEAVED THE AQUIDABAN’S NOSE OUT OF THE WATER. 








I.—THE TORPEDOING 


OF 


THE “ AQUIDABAN ” 


Lilustrated by W. Herbert Holloway 


CIENCE obliterates the pictur- 
esque. Never again will a naval 
engagement be fought as were, 
say, Trafalgar, Aboukir Bay, 

Camperdown, the duel between the 
Constitution and the Guerre, and 
Alabama and Kearsage. 

At Camperdown one of Admiral Dun- 
can’s captains, being unable to under- 
stand his Flagship’s involved signals, threw 
the code book on the quarter-deck. 
“Damme!” quoth he. “Up with the 
helm, an’ gang intae the middle o’t.” In 
modern naval war no captain durst gang 
intae the middle o’t save as the last re- 
source—when he is desperately ramming 
his aggressive opponent. 

The close engagement is practically 
past; the tornado of destruction dealt 
by quick-firing guns has swept it into 
oblivion. Steam tactics, ironclads, steel 
citadels and casemates, screaming ma- 
chine and Maxim guns, have entirely 
revolutionised the methods of naval 
warfare. The old style of fighting ship 
to ship—with belching muzzles almost 
touching, and the whites of your enemy’s 
tyes visible, with boatswains lashing the 
thundering ships together, boarders being 
called away, cutlass and boarding-pike 
inhand, to swarm over triced-up nettings, 


mats, and hammocks, and carry the 
furious foemen’s decks with invincible 
valour—it all has gone with the passing 
of the “ wooden walls.” 

In the navies of the world far-reaching 
developments have taken place since 
the Monitor and Merrimac thwacked 
out at each other. Indeed, since the 
launch of the J/onitor, January 30th, 
1862—the first ironclad in action, of 1,000 
tons modern displacement, length 172 
feet, breadth 414 feet, and engines driving 
her along at six knots, with her revolving 
turret plated with eight layers of 1-inch 
rolled iron, and mounting two I1-inch 
Dahlgren smoothbore guns, firing projec- 
tiles of 135 to 166 pounds weight—the 
old order of things naval has completely 
given place to new. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
New Navy is the use of the torpedo. 

The torpedo is a miniature submarine, 
cigar-like in shape, made of steel or 
phosphor bronze, from 14 to 164 feet in 
length, and from 14 to 19 inches in diam- 
eter at its thickest. It is ejected by 
means of compressed air or a small charge 
of cordite, out of a tube submerged in 
the warship’s broadside or bows, or from 
a tube placed on deck, or from slings 
hung out over the side of a small boat. 
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In the head or explosive chamber of 
it is placed the heavy charge of explo- 
sives, from 60 to 188 pounds of gun 
cotton, according to the type of weapon. 
On the torpedo coming in contact with 
a hull, a pointed rod at its head is driven 
home against a detonator, exploding the 
charge, which rends a huge hole in the 
assailed hull. It is driven by means of 
compressed air, and has, as it were, a 
diminutive engine-room and wheel-house 
fitted with automatic machinery. The 
range of its destructive action is from 
600 to 800 yards, though by means of 
the gyroscope it can be directed to hit a 
vessel steaming slowly 1} miles away ; 
the speed of it is from 24 to 31 knots, 
varying with the different patterns. 

The introduction of the torpedo 
marked the coming of a class of warship 
totally different from any hitherto used 
in naval hostilities—the torpedo-boat. 
Lean, low, shortish, with a hull of steel 
3/16ths of an inch thick, her deck flush 
or with turtle back bows and long, slop- 


ing stern, cramped living quarters for her 


three officers and thirteen men, innu- 
merable horse-power in her small engines 
‘3,000 in the latest built) of 28 to 30 
knots speed, and armed with :3-pounder 
quick-firers and two to five torpedo 
tubes according to the type of boat. 
The most modern torpedo-boat is the 
miracle of naval construction, combining 
the maximum of destruction with the 
minimum of cost. Thus, a mammoth 
battleship, invulnerable in armour, heavily 
gunned, manned by 800 men, and costing 
over £1,300,000, may be sunk all in a 
trice by means of a blow delivered by a 
lurking torpedo-boat costing but £16,000, 
and, perhaps, the lives of her sixteen 
men. Even the very menace of her 
creates extreme tension on board her 
harassed victim, tending to paralyse all 
discipline. The enormous destructive 
power of the torpedo has been proved 
in actual red-hot hostilities by the tor- 
pedo gunboat—notably in the action 
about to be described ; also against the 
Blanco Encalada in Caldera Bay, and 


in the Japanese operations against the 
Russian squadron at present cooped up 
in Port Arthur harbour, and in actions 
in the China-Japanese war. 

The torpedo gunboat was designed in 
turn for the New Navy, not only to hunt 
down and annihilate torpedo-boats, but 
to destroy larger, infinitely stronger 
vessels, from a sidling third-class cruiser 
to the leviathan battleship. She is toall 
purposes a much larger torpedo-boat, 
stronger in build, of high speed, capable 
of maintaining it in a somewhat roughish 
sea-way, and of weathering a head gale 
with the best of big vessels. She is 
armed to carry out the duties of torpedo- 
boat or destroyer. 

The failure, however, of this type of 
vessel, the “ catcher,” to attain the exces- 
sive high speed required in overhauling 
the first-class, up-to-date torpedo-boat, 
has led to the construction of the “de- 
stroyer.” It is the destroyer which in 
future will, for the most, give battle with 
the torpedo, and drive the enemy's 
lighter vessels off the narrow seas. 

If the swift cruiser is the sleuth-hound 
of the ocean, the destroyer is the waspof 
the narrow seas. Very long, slender, 
black, uncomely, this dangerous little 
boat—a mere low-sided steel shell packed 
with mechanisms and explosives—fights 
under the shadow of night or hidden by 
gathering fog or the smoke of a general 
engagement. Steaming a mile in two 
minutes, leaping into that headlong, 
stifling speed almost before the Bridge 
has shifted his hand off the engine-room 
indicator, in the pit murk this small, 
shallow, unseen thing of steel, steam, and 
instant doom, lodges her sting in the 
belly of the monster ironclad, and effects 
more costly and irremediable havoc than 
a whole army run “ blood mad.” 

This is how the Aguidaban met her 
fate. 

The ironclad of this name was the 
Flagship for most of the naval Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the insurgent forces 
waging war against the Central Govert- 
ment of Brazil in the years 1893-94 
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She was of 4,950 tons displacement, 
steamed 15 knots, was thickly armoured 
(11-inch iron at the thickest), and 
heavily gunned. No mean foe if 
efficiently handled ! 

On the night of September 6, 1893, 
when she was quietly lying at anchor 
in Rio de Janeiro harbour, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Admiral de Mello, 
suddenly boarded her, and took posses- 
sion of her in the name of the rebels, 
most of her crew joining him. From this 
date till the evening when she, the last 
warship of the defeated insurgents, was 
torpedoed at her moorings in the mouth 
of Sta. Catharina Strait, she played a 
considerable and vigorous part in the 
continuous, if desultory, hostilities. 

The most exciting episodes in which 
she figured, excepting the fierce en- 
counters to which she was subjected by 
the Government batteries defending Rio, 
were her two daring passages out of 
harbour. Despite the heavy, thwarting 


cannonade of the Government forts com- 
manding the entrance of Rio de Janeiro, 


she successfully ran the fiery gauntlet. 

On the first occasion it was a little after 
midnight, November 28th, 1893, when 
she, together with an auxiliary, made the 
dash for the open. 

Crack for crack she spiritedly gave the 
three forts, their great, raging guns and 
flaring searchlights turned full upon her, 
and made every effort to shield the 
defenceless steamer accompanying her. 
Fort Villegaignon, in the hands of the 
rebels, also broke out into thunder, and 
drew some of the enemy’s fire. The 
Aqutdaban received but little damage, a 
shell piercing one of her bunkers, and her 
upper deck being deluged with light 
projectiles. Her gunners, being under 
cover, were uninjured. Safe and sound 
she plunged into the welcome security 
of outer darkness. 

On her second, and if anything more 
audacious, passage for the open, in the 
early morning, February 21st, 1894, the 
vigilant forts plugged her twice ; but 
steadily her engines thrust her onwards, 


and she escaped. The next time, her 
hull shook and cracked under the lusty 
thwacks of the enemy, and she received 
the tremendous death-blow that punched 
a ten-foot hole in her broadside. 

On the night of April 16th, 1894, the 
Aquidaban, now the last warship in the 
insurgents’ hands, was laying at anchor 
in the north mouth of Sta. Catharina 
Strait. All that day the powerful flotilla 
of the victorious Government had been 
bombarding the fortified island of Anha- 
tomirim, situated some distance from her 
anchorage. The pealing of their guns 
had given her the note of warning. Yet 
with neither torpedo-nets down, nor 
patrol-boats guarding the further reaches 
of sea, the ironclad—a black mass, silent, 
but full of vigilance—still swang at her 
moorings. Between Anhatomirim and 
Sta. Catharina Island she had laid a 
line of explosive mines, and was making 
ready to place a second behind the first. 
A small insurgent craft, out of Desterro 
with supplies, was expected to join her 
at this rendezvous. 

But down out of the north a smail 
group of vessels was slowly, cautiously, 
heading through the sultry darkness for 
Sta. Catharina Strait, and the A guidaban. 
It was the enemy. 

The flotilla was made up of the 
following vessels, detailed from the 
squadron before Anhatomirim: _ the 
Gustavo Sampaio, carrying three 14- 
inch torpedo tubes, one in her bows, 
one training over each beam, together 
with two 20-pounder and four 3-pounder 
quick-firing guns ; and the torpedo-boats 

* Pedro Ivo, Silvado, and Pedro Affonso, 
each of 150 tons, 21 knot speed, two 16- 
inch tubes, and two I-pounders. The 
Jvo, however, had to drop out of line, 
and return, not being able to keep up 
steam. 

Driving clouds had swiftly obscured 
the tropical night ; a heavy fall of rain 
was steadily setting in, scourging the 
eyes of the look-outs. As the three 
boats soughed over the undulating wastes 
of sea, not a glint of illumination shone 
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out on board them. Sinister streaks 
flitting through the night, they safely 
crossed the line of submarine mines, and 
slowly sneaked down farther into the 
bay. Only the phosphorus gleamed and 
flashed among the waters in brilliant 
facets and spangles of silver-blue and 
greenish radiance. The swishle of the 
creaming wakes streaming astern from 
the churning screws, the regular tramp- 
ing of the engines, significantly filled the 
ears of silent, expectant men as they 
stood by at quarters. 

The Brazilian—not endowed with bull- 


MODERN SEA FIGHTS 


blow. In hostilities it is the inaction 
that unstrings the nerves. 

Suddenly, on board the leading vessel, 
aching eyes picked out a huge shadow 
away to starboard. Rapidly the mass 
took shape indistinctly in the pitch dark- 
ness. The torpedo gunboat was running 
slap upon the enemy. 

Lucky it was for her that she sat low 
in the water. As she veered to star- 
board to bring her fixed bow tube to 
bear upon the Aguidaban, the sharp 
order to fire rang down the voice-pipe 
communicating with the bow-tube. But 


“IN THE DARKNESS ... THE ‘PEDRO AFFONSO’ WAS STILI. SPEEDING TOWARDS HER’ 


dog courage and obstinacy, but the pos- 
sessor of a vehement, flame-like gallantry, 
and a strain of unstable imagination that, 
vividly forecasting the future, may make 


brave men cowards — withstands pro- 
longed nervous tension with but indif- 
ferent success. For all the Government 
crafts knew, at any moment patrol-boats 
might espy them, the alarm be given, and 
the battleship all in instant defence. Her 
searchlights would then stream out to 
show up the evil little monsters; her 
hurricane blast of projectiles and machine- 
gun bullets might smite them into sinking 
wrecks before they had lodged a single 


there the officer in charge, nervous with 
excitement, had already discharged the 
torpedo, and missed the enemy. Then 
the engine-room indicator of the Gustavo 
was snicked to full speed astern; her 
engines crashed and jarred ; she backed 
away just in time to avert collision. 

On board the unsuspicious battleship 
her look-outs had mistaken the vague out- 
line of the Gustavo for their expected 
merchantman; but instantly discovering 
the mistake, their startled hails rang 
out to the officer of the watch. Bugles 
sounded her crew to man-and-arm ship. 
Sleepy-headed men rushed to their posts, 
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and Nordenfeldts and big guns burst out. 
Promptly and coolly the insurgents 
served their hiccoughing pieces on the 
enemy again coming down to starboard. 
The little boat was intending to encircle 
her big game. 

Smartly would the Gustavo need to 
strike out, for, under the blows of shot 
and shell finding her hull and upper- 
works, she was reeling and shaking in 
every strake and rivet. The Aguzdadan’s 
Nordenfeldts punished her severely as 
she swirled past under the stern and 
along the port beam ; but the great guns, 
elevated too high, spouted their shot 
harmlessly overhead ; otherwise the gun- 
boat would have been smashed like an 
egg and sent headlong to the bottom. 

It was as she was slowly clearing the 
roaring ironclad to her starboard that the 
lanyard of her after starboard tube 
was jerked, and another torpedo shot 
out to speed across the eddying waters. 
Chen the venomous little thing made off 
it full speed into the further night, for 
her second torpedo had plugged the 
battleship in her port bow. One hundred 
and twenty-five pounds of gun-cotton, 
exploding with a dull, resounding report, 
heaved the Aguidadban’s nose out of the 
water. The next second she flopped 
back and began to fill. Deeper and 
deeper she sank by the bows. 

In the darkness, to starboard, the 
Pedro Affonso was still speeding towards 
her, the Sz/vado some way astern of 
her consort. The fearful sight of the 
thundering belligerent—her many guns 
still gouting crimson and orange, for her 
crews werestill manfully plying the enemy 
withshot and shell—turnedexcited heads 
and made thumping hearts more flurried. 


On board the Affonso trembling fingers 
hastily loosed off two torpedoes ; but the 
thrumming nerves of inexpert gunners 
were all in a riot—self-command and 
judgment were gone; neither hit the 
battleship, a stationary target now plain 
to the eye. Away swept the torpedo- 
boat into the bosom of night, her own 
work wholly unaccomplished. The 
Aquidaban, with her 300 and more men, 
were left to the pitch darkness and the 
hungry sea. For the Sz/vado never came 
into action. Well it was for her com- 
manding officer that he had kept his eyes 
about him notwithstanding his excite- 
ment. As he was about to discharge 
a torpedo at the battleship, that now 
had switched on her mast search- 
lights, he perceived to his horror that 
his senior vessel, the Gus/avo, in her 
outward passage was in the line of his 
fire. With a swirl, he brought the 
Silvado round. 

It was just then the small steamboat 
of the insurgents, out of Desterro, arrived 
on the scene. Straightway she came 
grunting down on the S2/vado, thinking 
to ram her. The frightened torpedo-boat 
swerved aside in a hurry, and off she 
made to further safety. 

The next morning, when the Govern- 
ment vessels arrived in force, the stricken 
Aquidaban was found abandoned. She 
was sunk by the head, her forward com- 
partments being full of water. 

The number of casualties in this 
engagement is not definitely known. 
In an earlier torpedo action—that in 
which the Blanco Encalada was destroyed 
by the A/mirantes Condell and Lynch, 
April 23rd, 1891—over 180 officers and 
men lost their lives. 
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Tilustrated by W. Russel Flint 


HE began it when she was a curly- 
headed mite of about three—if 
they can toddle and talk at that 
age. She was just the friend- 

liest, merriest, black-eyed morsel that 
ever stepped, and I, a long-legged lump 
of a boy, with a stiff tongue and awk- 
ward hands and feet in the presence of 
strangers, fell captive to her fascinations 
at once. 

“Let’s p’etend, boy!” she said, with 
ahunching up of plump shoulders and a 
wrinkling of a button of a nose, set 
between a pair of the biggest, softest, 
wickedest eyes I ever encountered. 

She slipped a ridiculous bit of a hand 
into mine, and pulled me in the direc- 
tion of the garden. 

After a sheepish glance to see that we 
were not observed I yielded to her 
wishes, and we walked out into the sun- 
shine. 

“Pretend what, kiddie ?” I said feebly. 

“Oh, lots of fings!” she replied, with 
asigh of absolute contentment. “ Let’s 
petend we’s lost our way in a wood— 
an’—an’—let’s p’etend ve dicky-birds 
tan’t find us!” 

Here she hunched those shoulders 
higher than ever, and: pealed with 
laughter. 

“But why should they want to find 
us?” I suggested, not very taken with 
the proposed game. 
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“Course vey do, stoopid! Vey wants 
to tover us wiv leaves. Tum on!” 

And I went 

It’s always been like that ever since. 
Prue has followed the erratic workings 
of her own wayward fancies—and I 
have followed her. 

Among those of my own sex it is 
usually I who do the leading, but | 
verily believe that through all those 
fair, long years of youth I would have 
left my boy companions without a 
shadow of compunction at any moment 
if littke Prue had beckoned me with one 
fat finger, or coquettishly peeped through 
her curls in my direction. 

Of course she knew her power, and 
never scrupled to use it. She drove me 
to the verge of madness when arrived 
at dawning womanhood. Her pliant 
plumpness, gipsy colouring, and bare- 
faced rogueries, won the hearts of inno- 
cent males before they were aware of 
their danger, and she would caress them 
with a smile, or coax them with a curl, 
till I, in a very frenzy of jealousy, flung 
away into the woods, to brood over her 
wilful ways and ceaseless charm. 
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And then probably there would come 
a quick flurry of flying footsteps, a soft 
hand slipped into mine, and a dear, 
pretending-penitent voice in my ear :— 

“Don’t be cross, Tony! You made 
me do it, because you looked so de- 
liciously glum in the corner. It was 
really all your fault.” 

“That’s nonsense, Prue,” I would 
answer, feeling all my anger vanishing 
like morning mists before the sun. 
“You were behaving abominably, and 
that ass, Cricklewood, was becoming 
absolutely maudlin. Now confess you 
were a sinner!” 

Prue’s laugh was and is the most 
infectious sound in Nature. Every 
hearer is bound to join in. I was no 
exception, and now, through laughing, 
lost my lead. 

“Come, you dear, solemn Tony, take 
me for a row, and I'll pretend I’m a 
sinner and you shall pretend you're 
that ass Cricklewood, and become 


maudlin !” 
What could you do with a girl like 


that? Why, nothing—except get the 
boat ready. 

But those days fled, and with them a 
dream I had been cherishing till it grew 
brighter and clearer, and every day 
nearer. 

Prue became a great heiress, while I 
had little beyond my Captain’s pay. I 
had never spoken to her of that sweet 
dream, she had seemed too young to 
listen. 
gone—my dream must be forgotten. 

7 must do the pretending now. Other 
engagements—business—anything, must 
prevent my seeing her often, and a cool, 
elderly friendliness must be my constant 
aim. 

It was 
attempted. 

After six months of it I felt more 
hopeless than ever, and Prue looked 
puzzled. 

“Why do you pretend you're an 
elderly fossil and I a painfully young 
one, Tony?” she asked me one day. 


hardest task I ever 


the 


Now, my time for speaking was , 


“My dear child,” I answered in my 
best great-uncle manner, “do you eve 
realise that I am thirty, and you ar 
barely nineteen ?” 

“One would think you were ninety 
and I nine,” she said petulantly, and 
turned away. 

Soon after that she began a violent 
flirtation with a young Guardsman, who 
was perfectly open in his slavish adora. 
tion. I watched them together several 
times, but the sultry weather, or some. 
thing, upset my liver, and I felt if | 
didn't get right away for a bit I should 
make~a confounded fool of myself—a 
thing I particularly bar. 

“ Good-bye, Prue,” I said the evening 
before leaving for a trip on a friend's 
yacht. And I kept my voice in the 
frigid zone. “Is it too early—or may | 
offer my congratulations ?” 

She looked unusually pale, I fancied, 
and the hand she gave me was as cold 
as ice. 

“Good-bye, Tony,” she said, with a 
touch of hauteur in her manner. “ You 
can keep your congratulations till they 
are wanted. -Meanwhile, you are a 
grumpy old bear, and oh, so silly /” 

“You called me ‘stoopid,’ I believe, 
the very first day we met,” I answered 
politely. 

“Very likely. I generally stick to 
my opinion, and you haven't altered 
much.” 

She was claimed by some young sub 
for the next dance, and I went in quest 
of my hostess and made my adieux. 

I heard nothing of Prue or her doings 
for the next three weeks, for the yacht 
was bound for nowhere in_ particular, 
and we had left no addresses for letters. 
The weather was everything that could 
be desired, and the company a cheerful 
family party, as it were, of bachelors, but 
my liver got more and more trouble- 
some, and at last I came to the conclu- 
sion that it was the sea air that 
disagreed with me. I felt I should be 
far better when breathing the pure 
healthy breezes of Aldershot. So I got 
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I couldn't 
help wondering 
whether that 
silly young cub 
of a Guardsman 
had gone away 
with them. It 
seemed highly 
probable if 
affairs had gohe 
on as they were 
going when | 
left England. 
He would never 
know how to 
manage Prue, | 
felt sure. She 
required a very 
tender light 
hand ; in fact, it 
was necessary to 
know her for 
years to really 
understand her. 
And _she_ had 
only met him 
about six 
months before. 

The next fort- 








“WHY DO VOU PRETEND YOl 


them to put me ashore the next time 


we touched land, and rushed back to 
home, work, and the enlivening misde- 
meanours of Prue, as fast as express 
trains could carry me. 

I told the cabby to drive straight to 
their house when I reached Aldershot. 
I felt it would be polite and kind to 
inquire for them after being away so 
long, and it would be just as well to know 
as soon as possible whether a wedding 
present for Prue would be required. 

The house was closed, and they were 
away from home. 

I suppose I had taken a chill during 
the journey somehow, for I felt worse 
than ever that night, and had the biggest 
attack of the hump I have ever expe- 
rienced, 


RE AN ELDERLY FossiL?” 


night was about 
the dreariest | 
ever remember. 
Aldershot seemed a desert, and a howl- 
ing one at that. I smoked and cursed 
my luck with equal vigour, and the blue 
devils ran riot within me. 

One crisp, lovely morning, about three 
weeks after I got back, I went for a 
solitary ramble on the common. | 
was striding along, slashing the broom 
blossoms savagely with my sstick, 
when a voice close behind me made 
me start violently. 

“Even if you do feel cross, Tony, you 
needn't vent your ill-temper on the 
gorse.” 

And there was Prue! Prue—a mock- 
ing, glowing, gipsy of a Prue! 

I gripped her outstretched hands in a 
trice, and we stood and laughed at each 
other like a couple of infant donkeys. 
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« You here!” I gasped. 
“Why not? I’ve just as much right 


as you,” she said, with a belligerent 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“What have you been doing all this 
time?” I asked, ignoring her last remark. 


WHEN PRUE PRETENDS 


have told me so gradually. You 
should always break that sort of thing 


gently.” 
“ Prue, 
demanded sternly. 
“Give it up; ask me another,” she 


where’s that Guardsman?” I 














“‘wHy, OF COURSE, I'M ALWAYS 


“Enjoying myself. And what has my 
Uncle Tony been doing with himself?” 

“I’m not your uncle, Prue, and | 
wouldn’t be for worlds.” 

“Wouldn't you? Well, you might 


I 


READY TO RECEIVE PRES! NTs” 


replied, as she coolly borrowed my stick 
to play with. 


I began 
hearted, for that Guardsman had weighed 


heavily. 


to feel absurdly light- 


y | 
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“Am I to buy you a wedding present, 
Prue ?” 

“Dear Tony! How perfectly sweet 
of you. Why, of course I’m always 
ready to receive presents—birthday, 
unbirthday, or wedding. You see, it’s 
never wise to refuse a good offer, 
is it?” 

“That depends on what you consider 
good,” I said gloomily. “If you refer 
to the Guardsman—well, of course, 
tastes differ.” 

“How you do harp on the Guards- 
man,” cried Prue. “A single string 
becomes monotonous, Tony.” 

“True,” I assented. “You never 
erred in that respect, Prue.” 

“Tony, when a lady makes a great 
effort and offers to come for a walk 
with you, you should be pleasant and 
polite to her. At present you are 
neither.” 

“ Are you coming for a walk with me, 
Prue?” I said gaily. 

“Yes, if you ask, kind sir,” she said. 


“ Tony, let’s pretend the old days have 
come back, and you haven’t grown old, 
and there’s no Guardsman at all, shall 
We'll be the Old and the Young 
Pretenders.” 

“ And what about the money ?” 

The words had slipped out before I 


we ? 


Prue stopped, and gave a 
Then she 


Was aware. 
queer little drawn “Oh!” 
said softly :-— 

“Tony, dear, let’s pretend that the 
money came to you and not to me.” 

“It’s too impossible a case,” said I. 
“ My pretending won't stretch to it.” 

“Then let's pretend we are both as 
poor as poor. What would you do, 
Tony?” 


“Marry you to-morrow.” Again the 


words had slipped. out before | could 
prevent them. 

There was a delicious peal of laughter 
from Prue, and then she said softly :— 

“Shouldn’t I have a voice in that 
matter, sir?” 

“ Prue,” I said, without looking at her, 
“if we were both as poor as poor, and | 
asked you to marry me, what should 
you say?” 

“TI should say, ‘ Yes, please,’” said 
Prue sweetly. 

“Prue! Do you mean it, darling?” | 
cried, forgetting that it was a game. 
And I caught her to my heart and kissed 
her dear lips before she could answer. 

When I remembered, and, stricken 
with shame, released her, she _ stood 
blushing like a damask rose in front of 
me ; then giving me a swift, shy look 
from under her long lashes, she said :— 

“You do pretend well, Tony. It felt 
quite real. Didn't it to you?” 

“It did,” I said fervently ; “ but it was 
only pretending, Prue.” 

“That's all,” she assented sadly. “It 
was grateful and comforting somehow, 
Tony, wasn’t it?” 

“Comforting! There’s nothing like 
it for comfort,” 1 exclaimed, tugging 
furiously at my moustache. 

We walked along a little way in 
silence. Then Prue’s small soft hand 
crept into mine, and she said :-— 

“Tony, let’s lose the money or bury 
it, if you dislike it so, and let’s go on 
pretending as long as we live.” 

Now, as I said before, what are you 
to do with a girl like that? Why, 
nothing—except thank God for her! 

And, after all, the money wasn’t so 
objectionable when you grew accustomed 
to it. 





By MAYNE LINDSAY 


Illustrated by W. Herbert Holloway 


LL that can be done shall be 
done, Nawab sahib. For the 
rest, if your Highness will be 
calm, and wait without fear—” 

The bundle of gold brocade and 
muslin in the divan writhed. A pair 
of lean and wrinkled hands were 
stretched out, and waved tremulously 
to and fro. The fez, set upon a head 
that had sunk so low between hunched 
shoulders that no neck was visible, 


wagged with its wearer’s agitation. 


“My only son, Colonel sahib! My 
heir! : Is it a small thing that he should 
be plucked from me—he, the light of 
my old age, the prop of my throne? An 
enemy has done this thing, and it will 
surely hasten my end. They conspire 
against my life. I shall certainly die, 
and Ali Khan——” 

A shiver rustled through the audience, 
which feared plain-speaking above most 
things. Someone pressed a vial of 
medicine upon his Highness’s notice, 
another attendant ran forward with 
betel-nut ; they cast a tinselled garland, 
in the Nawab’s name, about Colonel 
Vesey’s neck, and drenched his hand- 
kerchief with attar of roses. The 
interview was at an end; but the 
Colonel, President of the Council of 
Administration, hustled through the 
polite ceremony and the compliments 
in which it died, and chewed his mous- 
tache angrily as he bowed himself out 
from the presence of the dais. Things 
were all wrong in Herampur ; he, the 
English guardian of its interests, was 


in the grip of one of his frequent spasms 
of disgust at its corruption. 

He could have stood it better if the 
thing on whose behalf he acted had had 
the grit of a man. There was so little 
that roused sympathy in Hyder Ali, 
Nawab sahib of Herampur, ruler of a 
turbulent Mahomedan state that festered 
in the heart of three clean-ruled English 
districts. He was no more now than a 
cowardly, childish, dribbling bag of 
worn-out passions, content to leave all 
arduous ruling to his Council, a body 
given over to the fears of death and the 
cultivation of quacks. There was hatred 
left still to him; a catholic distrust of 
all men; a particular suspicion of his 
brothers and heirs-presumptive ; and, 
perhaps, as he had now strenuously 
declared, a spark of affection for 
Chaman sahib, the heir-apparent, thickly 
overlaid with pride in the fact that 
Chaman sahib’s belated advent had 
been gall and wormwood to at least 
two people. 

The Colonel paused in the loggia of 
the palace, while his sazs whipped the 
covering from his saddle. In_ the 
moment's span a brougham was whisked 
through the gateway of the courtyard 
upon which he looked, the sentries 
coming to the salute with a rattle as it 
passed. Vesey turned to mount, for he 
recognised the Herampur liveries, and 
he had reasons for wishing to avoid 
them. But he was too late, and the 
door of the brougham, swinging open, let, 
its occupant spring out on to the steps. 
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A man in the splendid uniform of the 
Nawab’s bodyguard drew himself up to 
his full height. He had the regular 
features and melancholy eyes of a 
thoroughbred Mahomedan, his moustache 
was twisted upwards, and his black 
beard was parted on his chin, and 
brushed stiffly into his whiskers. He 
smiled at Vesey with a flash of white 
teeth ; but the Colonel was rigid as he 
returned the affability. 

“[ have come to inquire after the 
bearing of my illustrious brother in 
his affliction, Colonel. He refuses the 
respectful sympathy that I have already 
proffered; but I bear again to him 
my condolences, and my service to 
unearth the miscreants who have 
dared to lay hands on his son, I 
regret that his Highness appears to 
regard me with disfavour, for he has no 
more loyal servant. You have seen 
him?” 

“ Just now, General. The Nawab will, 
I believe, be none the worse for the mis- 
fortune that has come upon his house. 


It will be speedily repaired, of course ; | 
have sent for the best help the Imperial 
Government can lend me to unravel the 
mystery, and no pains will be spared to 


bring the offenders to justice. They 
should tremble, Ali Khan sahib ; for such 
an outrage as this is bound to recoil 
heavily upon the perpetrators.” 

“I trust so,” Ali Khan said gravely. 
He clanked into the palace, and Vesey’s 
mouth twisted into a sour smile as he 
rode away. 

Ten minutes later he drew up at the 
verandah of the Residency, which lay 
outside the city, and was as silent, 
roomy, and reposeful as Herampur was 
crowded and noisy. Vesey hurried into 
his office, and started to find it already 
occupied. 

“What! here already, Carington?” 
he said in astonishment. “I only heard 
from headquarters that they were send- 
ing you an hour ago. You precipitate 
yourself across !ndia at an extraordinary 
rate. But, by heaven! I’m glad you 


have come. Herampur is a pestilentia 
hole! A Political’s life is very far from 
being a happy one.” 

He spoke peevishly, and ruffled the 
bristles on his head. They were grey, 
and there were lines on his face. Caring. 
ton remembered that he could not be 
more than forty,and nodded. Decided) 
the lies and intrigues of a native state 
were trying to the British constitution, 
And he did not know yet what fresh 
measure of trouble had been meted out 
to the man in the last two days ; he had 
merely gathered that his services had 
been lent by the Government of India 
to the Herampur Council at Vesey’s 
request, and that they twain were, prob- 
ably, the only two thoroughly sincere 
persons at that moment in Hyder Ali's 
state. Special service was the breath of 
life to Carington ; he scented a delicate 
affair; dangerous even it might be, if 
the gods were good, and he leaned back 
in his chair, forgetful of the fatigues of 
his journey, to listen to Colonel Vesey’s 
narrative. 

“I must begin at the beginning,” 
Vesey said. “The Herampur politics 
are complicated ; I should like you to 
get a clear idea of them, in order that 
you may note their bearing upon what 
follows. 

“Hyder Ali is a very disagreeable, 
hypochondriacal old wretch, Carington, 
and, but for the group about the throne, 
and the present distribution of power, a 
potentate who could be well spared to 
his fathers. 

“ There are two younger brothers, the 
late Nawab’s sons by other wives. 
Aslam Khan, the elder, is in middle 
age; Ali Khan, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the State army, has only 
reached the prime of life, and has the 
additional advantage of an English 
education. They are both clever men: 
Aslam Khan with an astute, fox-like 
ability ; the General, as a beau sabreur, 
a dashing leader of men, rather handi- 
capped for lack of opportunity. Aslam 
Khan’s cuteness, unfortunately, over- 
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reacned itself twelve years 
ago, when he was under- 
stood to be implicated in an 
intrigue between Herampur 
and Nashistan—a very nasty 
little matter, for we were at 
war with Nashistan, and a 
revolt of the Mahomedan 
states within our borders 
might have tied our hands 
disastrously. He was then 
heir to the gaddz: it was 
conjectured that the con- 
dition of his support of the 
Khan of Nashistan was to 
be the deposition of Hyder 
Ali and his own elevation. 
The Nawab, frightened by 
this menace to his security, 
substituted Ali Khan for 
him as his heir-presumptive 
—he had then no male issue 
—and drove Aslam out of 
the state to a country house 
he still occupies in the 
bordering British district of 
Halsi. The law of Heram- 
pur enacts that, in the event 
of the legal infancy of a 
ruling Nawab, the Govern- 
ment shall be in the hands 
of a Regent, member of the 
reigning house, who must 
have been nominated by 
the preceding Nawab. The 
powers that would accrue , 
to him in a long minority 
would be enormous. Aslam 
Khan and his brother are 
not likely to forget them. 
They have every temptation 
to try and gain influence 
over Hyder Ali, and having 
secured his favour, to help 
him slyly into the grave. 
Aslam Khan must bit- 
terly repent his false move towards 
Nashistan, for it prejudiced the Nawab 
against him, and when, two years later, 
Chaman sahib made an unexpected ap- 
pearance in the palace zenana, and put 





AND THE LOST PRINCE 


“THE INTERVIEW WAS AT AN END” 


his uncles out of the direct succession, 
no one was surprised to hear that the 
younger brother was to be named as 
Regent if he should succeed in infancy. 
Viceroys have changed since then; 
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Aslam Khan has been to Viceregal 
Lodge and whitewashed his character, 
I believe, by many professions of loyalty 
to the Sirkar; but Hyder Ali remembers 
his scare, and he still holds the Halsi 
Nawab, as they call him, at arm’s 
length. 

“ You see our position. If the Nawab 
were to die to-morrow there would be 
an eight years’ minority—eight years’ 
autocracy for Ali Khan, who would 
strive to gain a complete ascendancy 
over his, nephew. Or perhaps, if he 
died the day after, we might find that 
Aslam Khan had wound himself back 
into favour, and that we had to contem- 
plate a Regent who, whatever our pre- 
sent worthy Viceroy may be pleased to 
think, has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting by as good a man as 
he aforetime. We don’t want Hyder 
Ali to die just yet. Other people do: 
and that is the political situation. 
Carington, in a nutshell. At the same 
time, the Nawab’s death must be com- 
passed by suggestion and subtlety ; he 1s 
too well looked after to be helped out of 
the world by any vulgar accident or 
violence. But so long as there is a 
breath in his body, the Regent that is to 
be will remain an uncertain quantity, for 
though Ali Khan is the present nominee. 
a word from Hyder Ali could annul his 
claim and put Aslam Khan into the 
saddle. Now hear the crisis of yester- 
day. 

“Chaman sahib left the palace at five 
in the morning to go hawking with two 
of the officers of the Guard. He was 
attended by four troopers, and he was 
mounted on a racing pony that he haa 
ordered from the Nawab’s stables. He 
planned the excursion himself, and he 
had told the bodyguard men to wait tor 
him at a hunting tower five miles from 
the city, whence he had sent on the 
hawks and their keepers. There is a 
batch of wooded country, known as the 
Lalabagh, through which the road runs. 
Chaman sahib, who had been bragging 
about his mount on the way, challengea 





five hundred 
before it, to race him to the trees. They 


yards 


P 


Azim-ulla, about 


raced; the prince, of course, forged 


‘ahead and disappeared into the grove, 


and when Azim-ulla followed and called 
for him, he was not to be found.” 

Vesey paused, to give weight to his 
utterance. Carington blew a cloud of 
smoke into the air, and nursed his knee. 

“He did not reach the tower ; there 
was nobody in the wood to throw a light 
upon his whereabouts ; he has, in brief, 
vanished utterly, and since boys of ten 
don't get swallowed alive in broad day- 
light, it doesn’t seem rash to conclude 
that he has been kidnapped by some 
persons of malicious intent. The result 
has been to throw the Nawab, who sees 
in the removal of his heir the first step 
towards his own violent end, into a fever 
of fear and apprehension. I imagine 
that disordered condition to be the very 
thing the plotters desire to compass, and 
I do not think that Chaman sahib’s life 
is in half as much danger from his cap- 
tors as the Nawab’s is from sheer funk 
of what may be in store for himself. 
Now, need I say that the person under 
immediate suspicion is the one who has 
most to gain by the old man’s sudden 
demise ?” 

“You mean Ali Khan?” Carington 
said. 

“I do. It lies between Aslam and 
he ; and Aslam is too wily to precipitate 
his brother’s accession to the Regency. 
He isstill in exile, too, only able to doa 
little feeble wire-pulling from Halsi dis- 
trict. I’m afraid it is the General.” 

“ Any direct evidence against him?” 

“Not a fraction. Oh, my good Car- 
ington, you don’t expect any tangible 
proofs in an Indian political intrigue, do 
you? Good Lord!” 

Carington laughed. j 

“No, no; I don’t,” he said. “ And in 
return for that thrust, Colonel, let me 
ask you who, in an affair of this kind, is 
the likeliest criminal ?” 

“Eh?” Vesey was bewildered for the 
moment. “ Why the—the—the—oh, not 
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the man whose case looks blackest at the 
outset, | suppose you mean,” he said 
slowly. 

“Yes, I mean that exactly,” Caring- 
ton said, and rose from the chair. “I 
like this job; I should also like to tackle 
it fresh and sprightly, after a meal 
and a rest. You might have a horse 
round at three, Vesey, to take me to 
what must be our starting point—the 
Lalabagh.” 

Colonel Vesey saw him to his room, 
and went back to the routine of office 
work that filled his morning. They met 
again at tiffin, where, while half-a-dozen 
servants hovered, they talked of pig and 
the prospects of leave. It was not until, 
indeed, they were at the scene of 
Chaman sahib’s disappearance, and Car- 
ington had gone carefully over the 
ground, that he commented in any way 
on the mystery. The hawk-keepers and 
the troopers who had been with the 
prince were under arrest. Carington 
examined them each in turn out of ear- 
shot of the other, and then ordered 
them back to durance vile with a shake 
of the head. 

“They know nothing,” 
didn’t expect they would. 
very nicely ordered — very prettily 
indeed. Look, Colonel, I will show you 
the manner of the disappearing, though 
it throws no light at all upon the boy’s 
present location or the identity of his 
custodian. In the first place, Chaman 
sahib was enticed away, and went of his 
own free will.” 

“How do you know that?” Vesey 
said curiously. 

Carington beckoned him to the edge 
of the wood. The sun-scorched sandy 
road plunged suddenly into shade from 
the glare of the empty plain; it curved 
directly it took shelter, and it narrowed 
toa width of some twenty feet. It had 


he said. “I 
It has been 


on either side of it a six-foot strip of 
tussocky grass, and between that and 
the trees a shallow dry ditch, with a 
crumbling bank of earth upon the road 
side of it. 


The trees were not close to 
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each other, and the ground beneath 
them was covered sparsely with clumps 
of grass and recds. 

“ Pull up here,” he said, and stopped 
the Colonel where the curve hid the 
road from the unshadowed plain. “ Now 
listen. 

“Chaman sahib and the unknown— 
one man only, I believe, Vesey—had 
planned to meet here, and with that end 
in view, it was arranged that the prince 
should order a hawking excursion to be 
ready to start from the tower. That 
was because he would not be permitted 
to ride out unattended, and if he suc- 
ceeded in getting ahead and turning off 
in the bagh here, his escort would ride 
on to the rendezvous, and waste as 
much time as possible before they sus- 
pected anything was wrong. That is 
plain and simple, and hasn’t even the 
merit of originality. 

“If you come here”—he put his horse 
at the mound and ditch,and jumped to 
the inner side—* you will see that some- 
body waited a while by this tree; he 
was nervous, and he amused himself by 
peeling the bark off it—-so, from horse- 
back, and snapping those bits of twig 
upon the ground. Azim-ulla says that 
Chaman sahib was late in starting; the 
unpunctuality must have been very 
trying to the person on the look-out for 
him. The waiting horse was restive, 
too, and pawed up the sand, as you can 
easily tell if you look below you. 

“The man stayed here, and he never 
crossed the ditch; look where he 
wheeled when the prince arrived, over 
the very spot he had taken his stand 
upon. Chaman sahib, on the contrary, 
flew at the ditch without drawing rein ; 
his pony, which they tell me is a capital 
hurdle-racer, would have jumped clear 
if he had pulled up a little at the take-off 
instead of rushing the thing and toppling 
those sods down clumsily. But I sup- 
pose he was excited also. Then they 
both made off,-the stranger leading, 
through the wood, and probably, though 
one cannot positively trace the hoof- 
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marks on this soil, came out upon the 
road you tell me skirts it at the western 
end, the limit furthest removed from the 
tower, and so from the pursuit. 

“That disposes of any idea of abduc- 
tion with violence, doesn’t it? The prince 
went willingly, and more than that, 
with what I should say was a school- 
boy zest in the adventure. It is not 
necessary for me to explain that he 
could not have been hauled bodily, 
pony and all, across the ditch by sheer 
brute force, is it ?” 

“No,” Vesey said. “I follow your 
reasoning and applaud it. But how did 
this—this mysterious friend induce him 
to leave home ?” 

“He has a dull time in the palace, I 
understand,” Carington said. “That 
greasy Mahomedan tutor of his, whom 
you produced before we started, must 
have sat heavily upon his spirits, and 
upon the sporting instincts which all 
tell me he possesses. He has gone, 
Colonel, to keep stolen holiday in the 
jungle. Did you know he took his 
little rifle and his gold-mounted hunting- 
dagger with him on his saddle, and 
refused to let an orderly carry them? 
You did? Well, he would scarcely want 
them for hawking, or, if he made that 
mistake, care to carry them himself 
when a servant was to hand—he, an 
Indian prince.” 

“ It looks like Ali Khan,” Vesey said, 
his brow troubled. “ He is a sportsman, 
too, the very man to think of such a 
plan.” 

“ A plausible theory,” Carington said, 
“but that bait would occur to any- 
body who wanted to make one to fit 
the prince’s taste. Now we will go out 
to the road, please, Colonel. If we can 
hear of any other suspicious persons 
having been seen in the neighbourhood, 
we shall have to assume that force was 
used subsequently ; if not, I incline to 
believe that the reason Chaman sahib 
has vanished so simply and completely 
is, that he werit all the way of his own 
free will, and that his inclinations, rather 


than threats or bonds, detain him in 
some young sportsman’s paradise. It is 
one of the uncle’s, no doubt; and if 
he wanted to do a double stroke of 
business, and win the boy’s heart as 
well as scare the Nawab, he could not 


choose a better method. And I think, 
from the evidence, it would be the uncle 
in person, or at least that we shall find 
he was not ten miles away from the 
Lalabagh at the time.” 

They struck the road, and all through 
the remainder of the afternoon Vesey 
followed the superintendent’s terrier-like 
investigation with a growing apprecia- 
tion, though the scattered peasants 
and the few buffalo-herders that he 
sought to question could give little 
satisfaction. 

“We shall get nothing more worth 
knowing here,” Carington said at last, 
as they turned towards Herampur and 
dinner. “ The movements of the uncles 
on the day of disappearance must be 
traced. The one whose actions can be 
innocently accounted for will give us our 
clue, and if both can establish a/zdzs, 
Vesey, I shall be more than ordinarily 
astonished.” 

“ But the subordinate theory is quite 
workable,” Vesey said. “ If it were not, 
Ali Khan could clear himself at once, 
for he was holding a parade of troops, 
at which I was present, on the very 
morning, and an hour afterwards he 
joined me at the Council, of which I am, 
by virtue of my office, President, and of 
which he is the chief member. So it 
couldn’t—— Now I come to think of 
it, he was pre-occupied at the board, and 
he hinted that the Nawab’s mind was 
getting—well, not unhinged, but shaky 
for want of use. He went to report the 
condition of the army, it appears, and 
Hyder Ali was more than usually in- 
sulting. He harped upon the obvious 
fact that he has fallen into disfavour, 
and he must be in particularly bad odour 
to remark upon it, for the Nawab has 
never made any secret of choosing him 
merely as the lesser of two evils, and 
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from no motive of brotherly affection. 
But I paid no attention to his complaint 
at the time ; I knew he was bound to be 
undersuspicion,and probably deserved it.” 

“H’m,” Carington said, 
and went on ruminating in 
silence. He stopped at the 
telegraph office on their 
way through the city, and 
despatched a long cipher 
message to the collector 
of Halsi district. Then he 
seemed to throw the matter 
aside for a little, and proved 
so easy a visitor that Vesey 
found he was able to enjoy 
his dinner and his evening 
better than he had done 
since Mrs. Vesey took the 
children home to England, 
and left him lonely. 

The arrival ofa telegraph 
peon at ten o'clock startled 
them both out of their 
attitude of oblivion, and 
hurried them back to 
Chaman_ sahib’s _ pursuit. 
Carington opened the en- 
velope, read and _ re-read 
the message, and then 
rose out of his long chair 
like a giant refreshed. 

“Pollock wires that the 
Halsi Nawab has _ been 
shooting at Bariband lately, 
and has not been at home,” 
he said. “ The latter part 
of that information is true ; 
the former is not. Luck 
again, Colonel. I happen 
to know who has been at 
Bariband since the tenth, 
because I have been in com- 
munication with Forsythe 
of the Irrigation lately, and 
heand four other fellows are 
there for a month. Forsythe especially 
told me they had every elephant in the 
district out. Would Aslam Khan be likely 
to go afoot? I suppose he named it at 
hazard, as a remote spot, unlikely to be 
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questioned, and yet a well-known game 
centre. Shooting at Bariband ! 


He has been stalking bigger game at 
Herampur, or I’m a Dutchman.” 


‘““ONE OF THE SOWARS OUTSIDE TURNED SOFTLY ” 


“If he has been at Herampur he 
must have been at the palace,” Vesey 
said. “More, he must have seen the 
Nawab, and that is hardly likely, con- 
the wholesome terror that 
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Hyder Ali has of him, and also that the 
General would move heaven and earth 
to prevent him crossing its threshold.” 

“ Hardly likely, you say. I take it for 
a fact,” Carington insisted. “ Doesn't it 
explain the Nawab’s extra fulminations 
against Ali Khan? My dear Vesey” 
—he paced up and down the room in 
his excitement, and his face glowed— 
“it is as easy as a child’s puzzle to piece 
together; the bricks dovetail exactly. 
Aslam Khan has been stealthily dropping 
poison into Hyder Ali’s ear; he has in- 
sinuated Ali’s duplicity, and to manu- 
facture proof has decoyed the little heir 
away. The Nawab’s distrust and hesi- 
tation keep him from being reinstated as 
Regent ; the old man has still a desire 
to play one brother off against the 
other. It is for us to discover how 
Aslam has managed to get his ear with- 
out being recognised. Oh, depend upon 
it! I will stake a month’s pay to an 
anna that he has seen the Nawab, and 
talked to him, not once, but a dozen 
times in the last month. He has not 
yet won, and since that is so, we may 
fairly hope to catch him at the palace, 
and in catching him, lay our finger upon 
Chaman sahib.” 

Colonel Vesey shook his head. 

“You go too fast,” he said; “you 
under-rate the difficulties. The Nawab 
is never out of sight of picked men of 
the bodyguard, and I may as well tell 
you, what he does not know, but I do, 
that they are all heart and soul with Ali 
Khan. They protect their sovereign, of 
course, against all comers; but they 
would certainly warn the General if his 
brother were likely to cross his path.” 

Carington laughed. 

“ Your disbelief stimulates me, Colonel. 
1 am in a fever to get to the next stage 
and convince you,” he said. “The 
news that the troopers are Ali Khan’s 
men is good, distinctly good; I should 
have had to enlist their sympathies, and 
here they are to my hand, ready made. 
When do they change the 
Who selects them?” 


guards ? 


“They change every six hours—noon, 
midnight and between,” Vesey said. 
“As for selection, they come upon a 
regular roster, and are drawn in turn 
from the two hundred sowars of the 
picked squadrons.” 

Carington stopped his pacing about 
the room, and faced the Colonel with a 
sudden halt, slapping his hands to his 
sides, and drawing himself up. “ Study 
me carefully now, Vesey. What do you 
think of my height ?” 

“Your height? What d’ye mean? 
Six foot, I suppose,” Vesey said rather 
shortly. “I don’t understand you.” 

Carington looked at his watch, then 
drew up a chair and sat down, lowering 
his voice and shutting a sober manner 
upon his eagerness. 

“] beg your pardon, sir,” he said. “It 
is rather an audacious proposal, but you 
see we have to act, and that promptly, 
against an audacious criminal. It is 
eleven o'clock. I want you at any risk 
to get me put upon the Nawab’s guard 
to-night, in order that I may see for 
myself if it is possible for Aslam Khan 
to get to the presence undetected. It 
suggests itself to me, as the easiest plan, 
that we should take the other sowar into 
our confidence so far as to tell him that 
Aslam Khan is under suspicion of fresh 
treachery, and that therefore he is to 
cover my entrance to the palace by all 
the means that he can use. Get me 
into the palace in an hour from now, 
and I’ll undertake to prove myself right 
or wrong before I leave it. Only don't 
let anybody but my fellow-soldier know, 
and don’t raise a hue-and-cry if I follow 
Chaman sahib’s example, and vanish for 
a bit.” 


Il. 


The Nawab tossed fretfully among his 
cushions. He had sent away the story- 
teller who had come to enliven his 
sleepless hours; he huddled under a 
padded quilt on his native bedstead, his 
wizened face creased with anxieties and 
apprehensions : it was near to dawn, and 
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he had not closed his eyes. He sat up 
at last, gnawing his finger-nails while he 
brooded, and blinking at the lamp that 
hung from a bracket on the wall, as if 
he expected it to throw light upon his 
mental darkness. Then he crawled out 
of his nest of shawls and began to 
shuffle about, a dishevelled bundle still, 
and a restless one. 

The only other occupant of the room 
was a body-servant, since the profes- 
sional story-teller had followed the 
musicians and the courtiers. He had 
been dozing upon his heels, worn out 
by the vigil, for the last ten minutes ; 
now, when the Nawab stood upright, he 
sprang to his feet, covering a yawn as 
he salaamed. 

Curtains hid inner ante-chambers, in 
which, through their gaps, could be 
dimly seen knots of hangers-on. The 
outer wall of the room abutted upon a 
deep verandah, to which tall, shuttered 
doors were standing half open; there 
was a reeded blind in the interspace, 
and the figures of two sentries were 
vague and shapeless outside it, able to 
be identified only by the click and 
rattle of their sabres when they stirred. 
Beyond them and the verandah, the 
paling stars winked above the wall 
of a garden, that hid the first en- 
croachment of the dawn from the 
palace. 

A man came to one of the curtains, 
and lifted it tentatively, signing to the 
servant inside to know whether the 
Nawab slept. Hyder Ali turned, a 
fringed shawl that he had clutched 
about himself trailing after him, and 
motioned him to speak. 

“The Maridbad doctor waits 
Highness’s pleasure.” 

The Nawab shrank visibly inside his 
wrappings, and started. 

“I don’t want to see him,” he said 
irritably. “The pain has abated ; it is 
not yet time for the next draught. Send 
him away.” 

The messenger hesitated. 

“He brings a fresh dewai that confers 


his 


great benefit,’ he said, repeating the 
words that had been urged upon him. 

“I don’t want to see him. I don’t 
want to see anybody,” the Nawab 
whined. He followed the statement by 
collapsing like a stricken creature on to 
the bed, and said, as he drew his 
withered legs after him and squatted 
upon them—‘“ There, then! Tell him 
to come, and to be quick about it.” 

The answer was the patter of depart- 
ing feet, and after them the tread of 
advancing ones. The servant held back 
the curtain, and the doctor passed 
through. He paused on the threshold 
to salaam profoundly, and began to 
unwrap a box he held, glancing mean- 
while from the Nawab to his attendant 
and back again, with a questioning 
hesitation. 

“Oh, no, Mirza stays!” Hyder Ali 
cried despairingly. He waited a mo- 
ment, and then, as the doctor did not 
advance, he whined again—“ Well, well, 
he goes then! Retire, Mirza; I speak 
with the doctor alone. Keep within 
my call—you hear? If I breathe your 
name, Mirza, enter at once to me.” And 
— Well?” he said, his voice more 
tremulous and fretful than ever, as the 
servant vanished. “Well? Is there 
then to be no peace for me any more ?” 

The doctor made a little soothing 
gesture, as if he would deprecate his 
patient’s agitation. He was a short, 
plain man, dressed in humble black 
alpaca, and tight white drawers, and a 
huge fagri that muffled his head and 
covered his ears. He was spectacled, 
and he had a red-dyed beard, that 
looked grotesque beside his sallow skin 
and the crows’ feet and pouches under 
his eyes. One of the sowars outside 
turned softly so that he could see well 
into the lighted room: he was obeying a 
signal that the other had made to him 
at that moment. 

The doctor advanced, and opened his 
box with a rattle. 

“It is the most excellent dewaz,” he 
said loudly. “It would cure a man upon 
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Hyder Ali waved a gesture of frantic, 
futile exasperation. 

“You torment me,” he said. “You 
have come to speak with me about the 
—the matter of which we know, and 
you continue to play this farce to me 
when we are alone! There is no one to 
hear, and I am eaten up with doubts 
and anxieties—I, a very sick man. I 
am the Nawab still, Aslam Khan, and 
there is power to fear behind me. You 
dare not injure the Nawab; you have 
sworn it solemnly to me.” 

“It was only a measure of precaution 
in your Highness’s interests, as in my 
own,” the false doctor said, and he closed 
the box and laid it aside. “ The walls of 
the palace are known to have ears. 
Even here, now, there may be some- 


” 


oo 

“I tell you there is nobody,” the old 
man protested. “Speak out what you 
have to say. What news of him? What 
news ?” 

Carington, outside the chink and 
within his own keen earshot, sighed with 
satisfaction. He had spent four hours 
on guard, and the jack-boots he wore, 
which had been made for a smart native 
officer, were too small for him. He had 
alternated in hopes and fears several 
times since he had clanked up to change 
guard; once or twice he had been 
almost persuaded that Vesey’s scepti- 
cism contained verity and sense. The 
Colonel had found him a way to meet 
the two troopers, and the success of the 
interview had been complete. They 
were the staunch men of Ali Khan, who 
was a prince to fit the soldier’s taste, 
and they threw themselves  whole- 
heartedly into a scheme which desired 
his welfare, besides promising them 
favour and advancement. More than 
that, the one who accompanied Caring- 
ton, and who minimised for him the 
difficulties of guard relief and the 
dangers of discovery, had given a 
clue that he was quick to pounce 


upon. The Halsi Nawab had not been 
near the palace, t#at he could swear, 
and there had come no accredited mes- 
senger from him; but Ali Khan’s eclipse 
had dated from before the little prince's 
disappearance, and it had begun, if the 
jealous observations of his soldier-parti- 
sans went for anything, at the time of 
the Maridbad doctor’s intrusion. Ques- 
tioned concerning the strange doctor, 
the jemadar could only describe him 
vaguely as spectacled and red-bearded, 
and remarkable in that he paid his 
professional visits by night; on cross- 
examination it appeared that the palace’s 
knowledge of the Halsi Nawab was 
twelve years old, and was indefinite. 
Maridbad was a city in Oudh, where 
quacks, no doubt, were plentiful, and the 
Nawab’s ailments and credulity had 
already attracted a swarm of humbugs, 
who found a new pill to be a passport to 
his presence, when ministers of state 
kicked their heels outside. 

He came often ; the jemadar promised 
to point him out if the sahib were pre- 
sent. And now he had kept his word, 
sooner than Carington had dared to 
hope would be possible. His luck was 
holding indeed. It had not occurred to 
anybody that the sharpest ears in India 
could be in the verandah under a 
trooper’s turban; and this was Aslam 
Khan at last. He was a foeman worth 
crossing swords with ; he must have 
faced the chance of an unpleasant death 
before he wriggled himself into the pres- 
ence to be recognised by the Nawab as 
his long-feared enemy. 

“News? A little only, but worth the 
telling. Tell me, Nawab sahib, has not 
Ali Khan Bahadur approached the 
throne lately with an over-eagerness to 
know of the Nawab’s health or his sick- 
ness? Has he not clamoured at the 
gates, early and late, to know if the Light 
of Herampur slept, or suffered, or took 
his food ?” 

“ Why do you question me upon these 
things?” squeaked Hyder Ali, like a 
mouse in the claws of a cat. “It is 
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undoubtedly true, and I will not see him. 
He awaits my death, and I am most 
assuredly a very sick person. But thou 
also Aslam e 

“Never!” the other said emphatically. 
“When the Light was withdrawn from 
me | accepted my banishment until the 
designs of those that were near it were 
told to me, and made me bold to dis- 
obey the maker of my decree for his 
own salvation. But this snake in the 
grass. And yet, Nawab sahib, 
he would scarcely need to ask. He, of 
all others, should know whether your 
Highness is likely to be in health and 
strength.” 

“He! Why! why! why?” The 
Nawab writhed and cowered. “ You 
alarm me with your slow suggestions, 
Aslam Khan. You drop them each time 
that you approach me, and here I sweat 
myself into a fever thinking of them 
when you have gone. Say quickly what 
you fear, for it is not good that I should 
be in suspense.” 


“I fear nothing ; I know,” Aslam said, 
with an air of reluctant conviction, and 
pushing up the disfiguring spectacles. 
“Nay; it is truth. If I dared to conceal 
it . . . But no, it is expedient that 
the presence should know the worst ; he 
who fights in the dark has but half his 


skill to serve him. Yet it wrings 
my heart to breathe it.” 

He hesitated subtly, to let his words 
carry their full weight of innuendo and 
terror. The wretched Nawab’s teeth 
chattered; he looked like a sick monkey 
as he moaned and wrung his hands, his 
eyes fixed in a horrified stare upon his 
tormentor. The Halsi Nawab lifted his 
head and put a cup of tamarind drink 
that stood by to his mouth, and went on 
speaking. 

“Light of Herampur, those who would 
lay down their lives to serve you shall 
still outnumber the traitors,” he said. 
“Be assured ; drink, and take courage. 
But it is none the less true that Ali 
Khan has lain Chaman sahib in cap- 
tivity, and that he will not release him 


until the false physicians he has hired 
have done your Highness injury with 
their poisoned drugs. And this I am 
enabled to know because of my disguise, 
and because, when it was found I was in 
favour they sought me to join them, that 
the thing might be the more quickly 
accomplished. He would compass two 
calamities, Nawab sahib—he would be 
not Regent merely, but ruler of the 
kingdom.” 

“And I come—first? He keeps 
Chaman until I—I die, and then 
Yes, it is certain—the last medicine that 
dog of a Hindu gave me burned in my 
throat. Oh! I am sick and dizzy ; they 
are undoubtedly killing me by inches, and 
since it will be difficult to hold the boy, 
they will shortly work more terribly. | 
have a heartburn, Aslam Khan: what 
poison does that portend? There is a 
pain in my right foot that comes and 
goes ; it was worse yesterday after | 
swallowed the dewaz. What shall I do 
to protect myself? I am hedged about 
with murderers. Perhaps Vesey sahib 
could suggest. Let me call Mirza, 
and send for him! He must come 
at once, and hear of my peril, and 
avert it.” 

“ Vesey sahib!” Aslam Khan shrugged 
his shoulders contemptuously. “ He 
could not prevent the heir to the throne 
from being abducted ; he sits daily in 
the Council with Generali Ali Khan, and 
listens to what he utters ; Vesey sahib is 
no better than a babe in the matter. 
There is only one thing to be done, 
Nawab sahib, that shall save your High- 
ness and the child in a stroke, and Vesey 
sahib, be sure, will be the first to oppose 
it. He favours Ali Khan, and he would 
not allow the Light of Herampur to be 
withdrawn from him.” 

“Not allow—when I am dying in 
agonies of his treachery? I will see 
that the doctors are strangled before the 
sun sets, in spite of Vesey sahib—yes, 
beneath his very nose, if it requires it. 
What is it—I implore you, Aslam Khan, 
wise man that knows the secrets of these - 
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evil beasts—what is it | must do to save 
myself?” 

He fell back upon his cushions in an 
ague, and beat the air with his hands, 
the embodiment of craven impotency. 
Carington, who had heard enough of the 
colloquy to understand it, and who had 
not missed a sign or a gesture, thought 
for the moment that the plotter had 
over-reached himself a second time in 
his life, and that Hyder Ali was about 
to give up the ghost in earnest. But he 
under-estimated the Oriental skill in 
determining a limit to human endur- 
ance ; the Nawab had been brought to 
the utmost terrors that were compatible 
with his survival, and he was now to be 
drawn back gently from the brink, and 
set upon the ground that Aslam’s dex- 
terity had made ready for him. 

“Your Highness, whose mercy is as 
great as your justice, has made Ali 


AS 


WIDE AWAKE . 


Khan Bahadur, General, the Regent for 
Chaman sahib’s minority, and also his 
heir if misfortune should fall upon him 
before he has sons to follow him in 
their turn. Therefore, Ali Khan, being 
as a wolf for cruelty and ingratitude, 
seeks the destruction of your Highness, 
and of your Highness’s beloved son. 
The remedy is .simple, Nawab sahib, 
and in one moment it will destroy the 
destroyer, and remove from him the 
temptation by which he has been guided. 
It is to call the Council together, and 
putting upon yourself the power that it 
has tried to drag from your shoulders 
and subvert, to blot Ali Khan and his 
heirs out of the succession for ever.” 
The Nawab wiped his eyes feebly with 
the fringe of his shawl. A little hope 
began to come back into them ; with it 
a gleam of the old distrust of the man 


before him. 
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THROBBING WITH 


“And thou wouldst succeed instead, 
Aslam? And who would protect me 
from thee ?” 

“Did I say I desired the succession ? 
Do I not know I am unworthy to give 
guidance to Chaman sahib, to whom 
gifts have descended from an illustrious 
father? Set me out of your thoughts, 
protector of the faith. Appoint whom 
you will to be Regent ; that discretion 
rests solely in the hollow of your hand, 
and it is for the Light of Herampur to 
judge who has served him best, and is 
most fit to support his son. I am un- 
worthy; if your Highness offered me the 
privilege that Ali Khan has abused— 
now, at this instant—I should respect- 
fully refuse it. But I pray your High- 
ness, as you value the life that is of such 
inestimable value to your people, and 
to the humble kinsman who has come 
through great jeopardy to warn you of 





its peril—I pray humbly "—he joined 
his palms before his face, like a beggar 
suing for alms—‘“that your Highness 
will save your life to us by the means 
that now suggest themselves.” 

Hyder Ali scrambled limply on to his 
heels again, and swayed to and fro upon 
the bed. He opened his mouth to speak, 
winced, shut it again, wrung his hands, 
and finally jerked out another wail of 
bewilderment. 

“Who then shall succeed me that I 
can trust? If I pull down one I must 
set up another, and you are all against 
me, and I am a man of very fecble 
health. What shall I do without my 
dewai? And yet who among my doctors 
can I have faith in again?” Then, with 
an unexpected pettish outburst of fury : 
“ Nay, you lie when you say you do not 
desire the Regency! You, too, wish the 
old man in his grave, that you may sit 
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in his seat and hold his power! See! 
if I lift my finger and cry that the 
Muridbad doctor is Aslam- Khan, they 
will take you away, and Ali Khan will 
see that you disturb his schemes no 
more. I shall disown Ali Khan, for I 
hate him, and the doctors’ medicines 
have decidedly upset my stomach; I 
will disown him, I say, but you shall not 
benefit. I shall send to the Lat sahib 
at Calcutta, and ask him to advise me, 
even if it were to the appointment of an 
Angrezi guardian to Chaman sahib, my 
son. There! I have said it.” 

“ Your Highness resolves to save your- 
self, though you refuse credit to the 
humble servant who has revealed your 
danger,” Aslam Khan said, and he 
salaamed very low, and backed from 
the bed. “I am satisfied; the task I 
took my life in hand to accomplish is 
done. I return now to my exile at 
Halsi, and when the Nawab sahib needs 
the wit of Aslam Khan to serve him 
again, remembering from what his poor 
effort has warned him to escape—then, 
and then only, Aslam Khan will re-enter 
Herampur. Yet, if I had been permitted 
to offer my help towards discovering 
where Chaman sahib is held——” 

The Nawab looked up and blinked 
violently. He shot a cunning glance at 
his half-brother, and he seemed to re- 
cover a grain of spirit. 

“Nay; perhaps when thou didst also 
compass ‘hat, we might talk again of the 
succession, Aslam,” he said. 

Aslam Khan waved the suggestion 
aside with a certain brusqueness, as if he 
were forced into respectful impatience. 

“May the need for a Regent never 
arise, and your son’s sons sit upon the 
gaddi in honour, and may that time be 
too far away for these eyes to see!” he 
said rapidly. “I am content that your 
Highness has listened even for a space 
tome. I go now, for the dawn comes, 
and it will not be well to show my face 
in the open city, since the protection of 
the presence is still withdrawn from me.” 

He snatched the Nawab’s hand and 
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pressed his forehead to it, drew himself 
quickly erect, and before Carington had 
time to gather that the interview was at an 
end, he had passed out into the verandah, 
and was shuffling away, the very figure of 
a shabby-genteel and harmless quack. 
He had not given one glance at the 
sentries, though he had brushed so near 
to them that the jemadar’s itching 
fingers could have wrung his neck. 
Carington wagged his head contemptu- 
ously at a villain who could leave so 
large a loophole in his web that a mere 
vulgar eavesdropping trick could bounce 
through it. Aslam Khan’s cleverness 
had a fatal limit: he had been born to 
the habit with which princes assume 
their dependants to be creatures of a 
low intelligence. He had secured him- 
self against espial from the gentlemen of 
the court, but he had not given a thought 
to the motionless, buckramed sentinels 
beyond the outer door. 

The jemadar leaned over to Carington. 

“The sahib heard?” he said. “ For 
myself I could catch scarcely a syllable, 
and I did not dare to move. But that 
is the fox with the red-dyed beard, who 
has hinted evil things concerning our 
General, and the Huzur must have seen 
that he spoke greatly and yet gave little 
dewat.” 

“Hear? I heard ample,” Carington 
said. Mirza, inside the room was bust- 
ling about his master, and his clatter 
covered the murmur beyond. “ Jema- 
dar, you must invent some lie, find some 
substitute to put in my place. Confound 
this uniform—it makes me as conspicu- 
ous as a jay! Quick, because I must 
follow him. Mufti, clean or dirty, old or 
new—that’s all I want. Eh, to be sure, 
though! And a horse.” 

The jemadar looked a little dubious; 
he hesitated, considering if it were wise 
to let zeal outpace discretion, and sahibs 
learn the ways of the barrack. Then he 
threw caution away, and laid a finger on 
his lip. 

“When I—when we of the guard- 
room go to the bazaar, it is not always 




















expedient to wear our rank and identity 
upon our shoulder-strap,” he said. 
“ Fakir-ud-din, whose place your honour 
took, and who waits at the stable by the 
gate, can show how a trooper becomes a 
civilian by the unknotting of a fagri 
and the shedding of a frock. If, when 
that is done, the Huzur sends him here 
with all speed, I see no reason why the 
change should be discovered. But for a 
horse at short notice. . . . There is the 
biste’s mule——” 

Carington needed no further direc- 
tions. He jerked a word of thanks and 
understanding, and doubled down the 
verandah, remorselessly flinging the 
covering of the night’s escapade upon 
his supporter. The dawn was blazing 
now; Aslam Khan, eager to clear from 
risk of observation, had already a 
minute’s start in his favour. 

Fakir-ud-din, roused from a doze upon 
a grain-bag, had a hundred queries 
obviously ready to his tongue. But 
there was no time to let them free; 
Carington had enough to do to hammer 
upon a half-awake mind the urgency of 
his new need. Three minutes later, 
when a rakish bazaar loafer, in soiled 
muslin and cap askew, lolloped across 
the maidan on the rump of a mule, 
sharper eyes than Aslam Khan’s would 
have failed to find in him both Caring- 
ton the police superintendent and the 
trooper of a night. 

Herampur was wide awake, swarming 
with life in the glow of crimson sunrise, 
throbbing with sound and motion. The 
white, flat-roofed houses had merchants 
busy in their open shops; the grain- 
sellers were patting their wares into 
heaps; a butcher was straggling up the 
narrow slit of the bazaar with a herd of 
goats that bleated, and stampeded, and 
broke back incessantly. The dust of 
the scuffling hoofs hung golden in the 
air, and the shifting, interchanging blots 
of colour that composed the crowd were 
deceitful to the eye, and bewildering. 
Carington had anxious qualms till he 
picked the shambling black figure out of 
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the throng halfa street’s lengthaway from 
him. He gave a joke to the butcher, 
scattered the goats to left and right, and 
thumped the mule into the middle of 
the press. 

Aslam Khan twisted and dived like a 
duck among weeds; he screwed his 
neck to look back at comers, but 
Carington’s disguise was _ sufficiently 
obscure in a multitude to make for 
safety. The prince’s knowledge of the 
city must have been complete, for 
though the byways through which he 
flitted were many and devious, he 
bobbed up into a big thoroughfare again 
at the western gate, and Carington per- 
ceived that they had been a mile by 
short-cuts where the great bazaar 
covered two. 

The archway was jammed with camels, 
whose drivers the red-turbaned police- 
men were bullying vociferously. A file 
of Sepoys relieving guard pierced the 
shadow of the gate and swung into the 
city : they cleared a way for themselves 
with the butts of their Martinis, and 
Aslam Khan was blocked against a 
sweet-shop till they passed. Carington 
bought betel-nut in the shelter of a stall. 
He was, at five hundred yards, merely a 
grain of human sand, but the time might 
come when he would have to draw out 
into the open, and it was for then that 
his precautions reserved him. 

The black alpaca shot out suddenly, 
and intercepted a pony dealer as he 
struggled through the gate. The two 
men spoke together, heads wagging. 
The camels moved and swayed across 
the scene ; when they had been hustled 
by, Carington found the dealer working 
his way in with one pony the less upon 
his string, and Aslam Khan, a mounted 
man, just disappearing into the country. 
He bestrode his mule hastily and pushed 
after. 

It seemed a prosaic incident to be em- 
bedded in the tangle of Eastern intrigue, 
but it soon became plain that pursuer 
and pursued were making for the rail- 
way, and that the pace Aslam Khan was 
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endeavouring to flog out of his screw 
was raised to catch a train. The road 
led only to Amla station, as Carington 
had learned when he posted over it 
towards Herampur. Now he took it in the 
opposite direction, hanging back to put 
distance between him and his mark, and 
yet pressing on each time trees, a patch 
of maize, or a village intervened, in order 
that he might not lose it altogether. 

Amla heaved itself out of the flat 
landscape at last, and the telegraph 
poles ruled off the horizon. Aslam 
Khan dismounted in shade, and faced 
about, the better to study, unrevealed, 
the appearance of the man upon the 
mule. Carington crawled forward care- 
lessly, droning a song at the sky; he 
was still too far behind for his face to be 
distinguished ; it could not have been 
told that he was consumed with anxiety 
at the fact that a signal had dipped, and 
that a smudge of smoke was growing 
below the blue. 

His fine unconcern answered one pur- 
pose: the prince turned into the station 
without another glance at him. But it 
seemed as if, after all, it were to prove 
his undoing, for the unwatched minute 
that was left in which to spurt forward 
brought only the chagrin of defeat. The 
train slid into the blot of shadow while 
he had still fifty yards to cover, blew off 
steam, and panted out again into the 
glare. It was a rapidly diminishing, tail- 
viewed object when he dashed into the 
office, and seized the station dabu by 
the arm. 

“Here!” he said, in imperative Eng- 
lish, and he was too exasperated to see 
the humour of the man’s amazement. 
“IT am Rattray Carington, police-wallah, 
though I admit I don’t look like it. I 
want to overtake the train that has just 
gone, in which is a quack in a black 
alpaca coat and white trousers, before it 
gets to its destination. Oh, never mind 
red tape, dabu-j7i/ I am the Sirkar’s 
sahib, and accredited to his Highness of 
Herampur. Let us see now how it can 
be done.” 
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The station-master succumbed to the 
tones of authority and the name of 
Carington. He swallowed his curiosity, 
but his official wits worked cumbrously. 

“ The train has gone,” he said. “The 
passenger was second-class to Kalsi, 
coming often lately. I have no autho- 
rity to stop trains, being a very humble 
officer of the North-East Indian Railway, 
and the traffic-superintendent is a hard 
man. But——” 

He ran a fat finger over his time-sheet. 

“The mail train passes Amla imme- 
diately,” he said. “It is permitted to 
signal it to take up only. Routine 
shunts the slow mixed up—the one 
now departing, sahib—at Rurmat siding 
10.15, to wait for mail up passing top- 
speed to Girmaur Junction 10.37. Kalsi 
is temporarily thirty minutes this side 
of Girmaur, and slow mixed arrives 
there 11.28. Now, if you get into mail 
train punctually—and is not this the 
N.E.1. ?—you will descend to terra-firma 
at Girmaur Junction with leisure on 
hand to catch the 10.48 back, and you will 
return upon Kalsi 11.18, which period 
is ten minutes before the slow mixed up 
is getting there.” 

Carington straightened himself with a 
sigh of relief. 

“ The plan is a capital one, dadu, if the 
connection with the 10.48 down holds. 
Now send a message for me to warn the 
station-master at Kalsi. I must have a 
pony there, and a corner in which to 
stow myself when I arrive.” 

He went out and disposed of the mule, 
and then he sat upon a kerosene tin, and 
threshed out Aslam Khan’s manceuvres 
as he now understood them. There was 
much to consider; his brain was still 
busy while he journeyed forth to Gir- 
maur, and back again, less speedily, to 
Kalsi. 

Aslam Khan had not scored an entire 
success ; perhaps—the preliminary inter- 
views were unknown—he had not meant 
to do so. But he had ousted General 
Ali, and Ali Khan was, it appeared, the 
innocent man. Meantime, Carington did 
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not doubt he was hiding Chaman salub. 
to the gratification of that pickle, and the 
betterment of hisown schemes. “But I 
have him now,” Carington exulted. 

The train disgorged him at Kalsi, and. 
true to Ditta Mull’s word, it gave him 
ten minutes in which to ques- 
tion, to explore, and to teach the 
station-master fear and discretion 
The apothecary in the seedy 
black garment was known by 
sight ; he came Kalsi knew not 
whence, and he drove a long 
way, and desired speech of no 
man. The siigram with trotting 
bullocks that was waiting out- 
side the station was his; the 
babu had no more to tell of him, 
he confessed regretfully. Caring- 
ton, looking out from the closet 
that he shared with darkness, 
paste-pots, and a swarm of flies, 
saw the driver waving a broken 
bough above his beasts, and 
noted it. Kalsi was a mud- 
walled, straggling village, sun- 
basking and unimportant; but 
five miles from it the jungles 
mocked at civilization, and it 
was from the jungles, as that 
branch of strange foliage be- 
trayed, that the shigram had 
come. 

The noon sun poured upon the 
line, and Aslam Khan dropped 
from the train into its heat, and 
scurried to his conveyance. He 
peered about him as he flitted 
through the station house ; 
Carington, lurking in the dadu's 
closet, could have put his hand 
out and clapped him on the 
shoulder. But he let him pass, 
and as soon as the bullocks had 
tripped off through the hot dust a ; eas 
and turned a corner, he laid leg YOU SEE RAT ae cancer cra ayy ICE WALIAH, IN 
over saddle and started in pur- 
suit. This time the way was longer sight, but by sound, straining his hear- 
and more lonely; his presence upon it, ing to keep the creak of the bullock 
if he were noticed, would become re-_ cart before him, and taking cover every 
markable. He followed now, not by time it ceased or grew too audible. 
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Trees and grass pressed upon the road- 
side, and human habitations vanished. 

They were going east; they were 
striking back towards Hyder Ali’s king- 
dom, and Carington knew that the 
jungle into which he was dipping 
touched Herampur state upon its other 
side. The Lalabagh was nineteen or 
twenty miles away from that border ; 
there, riding fast across an empty 
country, and avoiding the dull eyes of 
the ryots, fugitives could run to earth 
without leaving a trace of the manner or 
direction of their flight. 

They toiled on for seven miles, and at 
last the creaking of the shigram stopped. 
Carington pulled up in the screen of the 
trees, which were now so close that they 
made the daylight pale, and gazed 
before him. 

The atmosphere was heavy, but the 
soil had changed. It was no longer the 
sand of an unprofitable jungle, but a 
kinder stuff, whereon tender green 


things had plucked up heart to grow. 
They had come upon a forest lodge, set 


in a half-wild garden, close-hidden as a 
Sleeping Beauty’s bower: a bungalow 
built to command a sportsman’s para- 
dise, with an outlook to sweet waters, 
and sunlight winking from them. In 
‘ts verandah was a small boy, who 
crouched upon his heels and crooned 
joyously, while he watched a shikarri 
refill his cartridge-cases. 

Aslam Khan got down from the 
shigram. He had discarded the specta- 
cles and the red beard; he seemed 
taller, and he had dignity. Carington 
hitched his pony to a tree, and felt for 
something that was snug in his sash. 
Then he walked quietly through the 
trees. 

“Uncle,” shrilled Chaman sahib, “1 
caught a mahseer in the river last night, 
I swear I did. And this day I shota 
doe from the verandah while she was 
yet a great way off. Ask if it did not 
happen as I say. I like this place.” 

Aslam Khan bent himself indulgently, 
and the two moved hand in hand 


towards the bungalow. Carington 
strolled leisurely towards them, and so 
quietly that the two started when they 
saw him. 

“Salaam!” Carington said to the boy, 
who had backed towards his uncle's 
skirts. “Salaam, Aslam Khan sahib! 
You see Rattray Carington, the police- 
wallah, in an unseemly dress, for which | 
hope you will let necessity excuse him. 
I bear the salutation of the Council.” 

The Halsi Nawab’s face was a study 
in emotions. In the moment when he 
read the white man through the dis- 
guise, and recognised the accents of his 
voice, he must have remembered the 
loafer he had left at Amla, and realised 
something of the power that had made 
Carington’s name a word to conjure 
with in Upper India. He took in the 
meaning of the hand upon the hip, and 
the fearlessness with which the English- 
man advanced. There were immense 
potentialities behind a manner so full of 
unconcern, and a ubiquitousness that 
could baffle the journeyings of an arch- 
plotter. Aslam Khan’s hand too went 
to his side; for a second, perhaps, 
Carington ran a great if a foreseen risk: 
he was facing a desperate man, whose 
ambitions were tumbling about his ears, 
and who had many doubts and dreads 
to hound him on. Therefore he went 
on speaking deliberately, and with an 
unfaltering calm. 

“Colonel Vesey thanks you, Nawab 
sahib, by my mouth, for the pleasure 
you have given to his little Highness. 
The prince’s father, believe me, will not 
be insensible to your loyal care and 
tendance of his son. I see that you 
have kept him in sound health and 
happy spirits, and the circumstance is 
not likely to be forgotten ; but it is pos- 
sible that you do not know there has 
been some slight uncertainty as to his 
whereabouts ?” 

The silence that ensued had a breath- 
less suspense in it. Carington saw, on 
the one hand, the acknowledgments of 
Vesey, the rejuvenation of the Nawab, 
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the exculpation of Ali Khan, and a long 
plunge into oblivion for their mutual 
antagonist. On the other side, the scale 
danced at the weight of a trigger. Then 
the mists cleared and the sunshine burst 
out again, and a face, smoothed of 
expression as a handkerchief might be 
ironed free from creases, gazed blandly 
upon him. The day’s work was over for 
Aslam Khan ; he had builded upon the 
sand, and he had the genius to lay his 
shattered fabric very low and flat, in 


order that the foundations might serve, 
if chance arose, another time. 

“T took a liberty that his Highness 
and Vesey sahib may charitably pardon 
in a near relation,” he said. “Chaman 
sahib was fading in the palaces; you see 
now, Carington sahib, how his holiday 
has profited him. ... I have but one 
body servant and the shikarri yonder 
with me: do you think his Highness 
will forgive the lack of princely state in 
which you find his son?” 


The fourth story of this series, entitled ‘“‘ Carington and the Demon Ruby,’ will appear in 


the June IDLER. 





MALLARDS 


By WILLIAM J. GALLAGHER 


A LIT coast-line, and a stormy heaven, 
And the rocks all splashed in spray ; 

And the snapping reeds in the light wind driven, 
And the mallards in the bay. 


Contented well with the fierce commotion, 
Their eyes lit up with fire, 

These children free, of the sea and ocean, 
Have all that they most desire ! 


Ah, would that I, in the midst of noises, 
In the midst of hurry and din, 

Might know of the cheer that the bird rejoices, 
And take life’s secrets in ! 


As the higher wind wakes the fresher sparkle, 
The spangled birds still sit, 

And sway with the billows that heave and darkle, 
As if by their cadence smit. 


I gaze on the picture with love and wonder, 
And what of it all may I say ? 

The light is sweet, and the waves roll under, 
And the mallards sit in the bay ! 
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NY man who by mere force of 
character takes hold of the 
world’s interest and keeps it in 
his grip for a quarter of a 

century must be in some respects an 
extraordinary being. There must be 
something in the heart and soul of the 
man which differentiates him from 
ordinary people. And it would be well 
worth while to try and get at the 
wonderful secret. 

T.P. interests the eye as well as the 
mind. His hair has that touch of 
iron-grey which is said to appeal so 
strongly to the sympathies of good 
women. He is tall and well-built. His 


physique, indeed, has the peculiar effect 
of making a man of equal size look and 


feel small beside him. He dresses well. 
He succeeds in putting a touch of 
elegance even into the colourless tie 
and unromantic black frock-coat with 
lapels of silk. His features have rather 
a ruddy tint—not of health, for over- 
work and insomnia have spoiled that ; 
it is more like the red of the fight 
between physical weariness and a 
sanguine tempcrament. In repose, 
when he leans back in his armchair, 
his face looks grave ; when he smiles, 
leaning forward, he looks the essence of 
geniality. But the dominant expression 
isone of weariness. He impressed me 
aa man with some mysterious ideal 
unrealised. And there is about his 
personality a vague dreaminess, an 
atmosphere of reminiscence which had, 
for me, something of the charm and 
mystery of wistfulness. I was as- 
tonished to find myself face to face 
with the attributes of a dreamer when I 
knew very well what an enormous out- 
put of journalism lay to his credit. How 
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be both a dreamer and a 
worker? Above all, how could a man 
be born a poet and a journalist? For 
he certainly has the alertness of the one 
and the imagjnation of the other. Then 
I remembered the nationality of T.P. 
The apparent inconsistency vanished ; 
he was Irish, and he came from the land 
of contrasts, extremes, and logical incon- 
sistencies, the outward signs of inner 
ideals. As a boy he was but a dreamer 
pure and simple. ‘The first thing he did 
in London, after six hours’ walking 
about under a scorching sun, was to sit 
down by the fountain in Trafalgar 
Square listening to the splash of the 
water, dreaming of marvellous but im- 
possible achievements. But, since then, 
his long fight with the world may have 
brought out the sterner elements in his 
nature. In the conflict of interests we 
see only the harsher side of men. 
T.P. plunged into that conflict when he 
left Queen’s College, Galway, at the age 
of nineteen, and as a first blow at 
conquering the world joined forces with 
the hopelessly obscure journal called 
Saunders’'s News Letter. fhe had not 
decided to fight alone he would surely 
have been buried in the awful oblivion 
which darkens the fate of Saunders’s 
journalistic fossil. 

There are two unavoidable accidents 
by which some men fall under public 
notice—princely birth, or wealth with 
the same qualification. According to 
all available information, neither of 
these accidents ever happened to T. P. 
O’Connor—though I am perhaps tres- 
passing when I disallow an Irishman 
the dimmed glory of a _ royal but 
un-Debretted ancestry dating back 
somewhere in the dark of the world’s 


could he 
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morning, an ancestry which performed 
marvels some considerable time before 
History began to think it worth while 
to start a record. In any case, when 
T.P. came to London, a youth of 
twenty-two, instead of being welcomed 
by the highest in the land, as at present, 
his only friend was a humble employé at 
the Lyceum Theatre—an old police- 
sergeant from Athlone. The old man 
directed him to a cheap lodging at the 
top of the house in Catherine Street, 
Covent Garden. He began work at 
once—invading editorial offices. The 
editors were not glad to see him. 
Repulse after repulse sickened him. 
He had no money. The only capital 
he had was invested in the bank of 
hope. Even the interest on that began 
to fail when he found himself reduced 
to existing on meals whose cost did not 
exceed twopence per rare indulgence. 
But his sheer necessity goaded him on ; 
and the beautiful education his affec- 


tionate mother had sacrificed so much 
to give him was turned to the unclassic 


purpose of concocting “penny dread- 
fuls.” Now, here we raise our eyebrows 
in wonder at the extraordinary fact : 
that same mind which produced such 
lamentable literature, produced also the 
“ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” one of the 
most intellectually brilliant of bio- 
graphical essays. They touch the top 
and bottom notes in the intellectual 
scale. One would feel inclined to 
accept them as the limits of a man’s 
capacity ; for when a man reaches the 
highest point in any special art, the 
natural thing is for him to fail at 
everything else. But here the versa- 
tility of the Irishman destroys the 
natural law. Sheridan wrote the finest 
comedy and made the finest speech. 
T.P. has done the finest things in 
journalism, made himself one of the 
most effective and charming speakers in 
the House of Commons, and the finest 
President of the greatest political organ- 
isation the world has ever known. 
Whatever view we take of the United 


Irish League, there is no denying its 
power. Its millions of members are 
scattered all over the British Empire and 
the United States. They are not easily 
led. And no man of lesser Capacity 
could remain all these years at the head 
of such a vast organisation. Anyone 
who has seen him at its great Conven- 
tions will admit his power. A few 
mischief-makers, sent there as delegates 
from obscure branches, rise in their places 
bent on airing some grievance or other. 
They begin in a purely impartial way. 
T.P. smiles benignly and looks down at 
the speaker from his presidential chair 
on the platform. He knows exactly 
what to expect, and while he smiles he is 
simply arranging a counter-stroke. The 
speaker goes on, becomes excited. He 
makes a personal attack on the President. 
Instantly the hundreds of other delegates 
call him to order. But T.P., still 
smiling, puts out his hand and calls them 
to order. “ Sit down,” he says to those 
guardian-angels of his. “Let the man 
finish what he has to say.” So witha 
movement of his hand he brings a lull 
over the angry sea, and most politely 
permits the speaker to go on. There he 
shows to great effect the real amiability 
of his nature, the knowledge of charac- 
ter, and his conception of what a man 
with ideals should put first. For under- 
neath the mere plausible surface of his 
amiable manner, the ideal of nationality 
lies deep in his heart ; and when a man 
is so fortified he need not fear the noises 
and antics of formless ghouls. 

“Let them say their say,” he pleads. 
And when the few malcontents have 
said all the bad things they can about 
the President, T.P. will calmly look over 
and say: “ And what is the next busi- 
ness on the agenda?” Under his chair- 
manship these great conventions last 
only one day. T.P.’s capacity for organt- 
sation clears away as much business ina 
day as another chairman, with such an 
individualistic gathering to handle, would 
take a month to get through. His 
speeches are effective. When he first 
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entered the House of Commons, in 1888, 
as the member for Galway, the Irish 
party were in the thick of the struggle 
with English opinion. “It was the day 
of all-night sittings,” as an Irish member 
expressed it. Parnell spoke to the new 
and youthful representative of Galway, 
and his instructions were to speak “as 
early as possible, as often as possible, 
and as long as possible.” T.P. was shy. 
He heard the command of his leader 
with a shrinking feeling. But he had to 
obey. His maiden speech delayed the 
business of the House for an hour-and- 
a-quarter, and he blushed under the 
congratulations of his colleagues, and the 
maledictions of the merely Saxon 
members. 

Since that time T.P. has become one 
of the few members of Parliament to 
whom the House loves to listen. When 
he stands up to speak he is listened to 
with pleasure and respect. He has the 
Parliamentary manner, a_ pleasantly 


conversational tone, with an occasional 
graceful gesture to emphasise a point in 


his argument. The difficulty of a public 
speaker is to get rid of his hands. As 
a rule they get in a man’s way. He 
hides them in his trousers pockets ; but 
the next minute they spring out again 
unawares to him and hopelessly get in 
the way. T.P. gives his hands some- 
thing todo. He uses them with effect. 
When he is leading up to a point the 
subtle movements of his hands help to 
guide his hearers. When he has scored, 
and has no need for the time being to 
bring them into play, his hands cling to 
the lapels of his coat out of harm’s way. 
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Besides the ability to speak, T.P. has 
the ability to listen—when the other 
man says something worth saying. 
Unseen by the speaker, T.P. sits 
listening, carefully fixing the point with 
unconscious little nods, occasionally 
making the fragment of a “note” on a 
fragment of paper. His notes for a 
speech are scattered over the whole area 
of the sheet, decorated with mystical 
signs, and in form and writing like 
a Chinese proclamation—hopelessly 
illegible to any but the heaven-born. 
For his journalistic work he has to use a 
typewriter. He has a_ conscientious 
objection to dictating his articles. He 
says the result is unsatisfactory » and as 
he is always turning out some kind of 
work, he takes a typewriter with him 
even on his travels. 

All the world knows how exactly he 
gauges the public taste, how firmly he 
grips attention with the journalistic 
aptness of his articles, the enormous 
interest he puts into a subject, the 
vitality of his phrases, the broad im- 
aginative quality of his ideas. The 
question is: Where does the secret lie 
—the source of this extraordinary com- 
bination of vision and activity? It lies, 
I believe, in the meaning of the im- 
pression quoted somewhere above: a 
dreamer with great ideals forced into 
action. Mere existence called for it. 
The form of action may not tend to the 
realisation of all the dreamer once 
beheld. But the moral back-bone of 
the man stiffens him and keeps ‘him to 
the front in the world’s harassing 
conflict. 
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By MARGARET WESTRUP 


Lilustrated by Albert Clarke 


HE westering sun was sinking 

low into its bed of pink clouds. 

“Once upon a time,” I began. 

A ray of golden light shone on 

the back of Lucien’s studiously down- 
bent head. It’s a good shaped head, 
square and capable looking. The pink 
and gold lights shone, reflected back 
again and again, a thousand varying 
shades, in the oak panelling of the room. 
The table at which Lucien was writing 
had one leg, in which mauves and 
yellows and pinks danced across the deep 
shadowy brown. Two little energetic 
elbows dug into my knee. “Once upon 
a time,” I said again, “there lived——” 
The eager face upturned to mine 
demanded a story of some sort; my 
dull brain halted in spite of its insistent 
appeal. My eyes followed enviously the 


rapid motions of Lucien’s agile pen. 


“Go on, mother!” I turned my eyes 
from Lucien’s pen, and fixed them, 
praying for inspiration, upon the ruddy- 
gold flames leaping up the wide old 
chimney. “I must think,” I said, with 
a great authorial dignity. From the 
flames I turned to the bowls of pink 
roses, from them to the pinker skies, 
and then back to Lucien’s pen. The 
elbows grew impatient. I looked from 
the window to where in the distance, 
like a snow-drift, glistened a hedge 
of blackthorn. With my eyes upon its 
snowy transparency I began once more. 
“Once upon a time, there lived a little 
girl—_—-”_ My _ own particular little girl 
heaved a big sigh of relief; at last she 
had something tangible that promised 
more. I went on, “She was a nice sort 
of little girl—a good little girl—with fat 
shining curls that were never out of 
order, and socks that were never 
rumpled, and pinafores that were always 
clean. She had no father.or mother, or 


brothers or sisters, this little girl. She 
lived with an old, old lady——” 

“The witch!” came an ecstatic whisper 
from my knee. 

“Well, she was never known to 
journey on a broomstick, but she always 
sat up stiff and straight in a chair, and 
knitted long serpents. She called them 
scarves, but the little girl knew better. 
She would sit sewing her hem and 
peeping shiveringly at the long biack 
serpent that wound about the old lady’s 
skirt, and sometimes crawled to the 
floor. There was a cupboard on the 
landing, where these serpents were kept, 
and the little girl used to hold her 
breath and creep as she passed it. She 
called the old lady ‘ Aunt,’ when she 
spoke to her, but she never spoke unless 
her aunt said something first, for the old 
lady said that little girls should not 
speak unless they were spoken to, and 
sometimes that little girl would get so 
full of bottled-up questions that they 
nearly exploded and shot off her head! 
She had to walk about the house 
sedately, with her shoulders well back, 
and very quietly, for her aunt said that 
little girls should be seen and not heard. 
But she was not exactly unhappy, for 
her aunt was not unkind to her, and 
she had another little world—a beautiful 
little, soft-coloured, sweet-scented world 
all her own—where she really lived. 
No one knew of this other world, 
except Selina Christina, who shared 
everything with her. Selina Christina 
always smiled ; she never got angry or 
discontented, though she had only one 
leg and no arms at all, and only one 
lock of hair over her left ear. She 
accompanied the little girl everywhere ; 
she knew all about the little fairies and 
elves that lived in the flowers. She 
knew how they shut themselves up in 
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the holly hedges 
while they wove 
their winter 
clothes, kept 
snug and warm 
by the little 
hanging globes 
of red fire. She 
knew all about 
the grand balls 
where the guests, 
in. their little 
white furry 
winter coats, 
danced and 
played, the 
jewels with 
which they were 
decked  glitter- 
ing and spark- 
ling and shining 
in brilliant little 
flashing points 
of blue and pink 
and gold. But 
she liked best, 
just as the little 
girl did, the 
time when all 
the snow had 
melted away, 
and all the little 
elves came peep- 
ing and laugh- 
ing out in their 
bright green 
coats and caps, 
never still, 
always playing pranks, whispering 
amongst. the leaves, making them 
rustle and sway and dance. And 
then the fairies would come shyly out 
in all their beautiful gossamer finery, 
some holding back and hiding, some 
peeping forth, some tripping, shy yet 
bold, out into the sunlight all amongst 
the little elves. There was one sunny 
bank better loved than any. It was 
always warm there, always buzzing and 
full of life. It was there that the little 
Speedwell fairies came peeping out in 
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"SHE LIVED WITH AN OLD, OLD LADY” 


their pretty blue frocks that always 


looked brighter and bluer after a 
shower. It was there that the birds 
sang sweetest, flitting in and out the 
trees that were not near enough to 
shade the bank, and building their nests 
with such a bustle and hurry and fuss. 
It was always there that the first lady- 
bird was found; the bees loved that 
sunny bank, and the butterflies and little 
buzzing gnats, whose wings shone blue 
and mauve and pink and gold in the 
sunlight. And when all the little fairies 
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and elves had donned their beautiful 
spring clothing, the weddings took 
place. Oh! what weddings those were to 
be sure! Thousands and thousands of 
fairies were wed! And such beautiful 
music there was too; all the birds came 
to the weddings, they sat in the hedges 
and trees and sang at the tops of their 
voices. And the fairies and elves sang 
too, little, tiny, tinkling notes that 
grown-ups, who know nothing about it, 
say is the wind amongst the leaves. 
The weddings took place in the haw- 
thorn trees, which were all decked 
ready in creamy white and green, with 
touches of pinky-red, and in blackthorn 
hedges, just a mass of snowy transparent 
white. It was always on warm sunny 
days that these weddings took place, 
days when the skies above the black- 
thorn were as blue as the speedwell 
fairies’ frocks after a shower, days when 
the little girl and Selina Christina would 
snuggle close into the sunny banks and 
look up into the blackthorn hedge 
where a wedding was taking place, 
and listen and drink it all in—so warm 
and still and peaceful.” 

The elbows dug into my knees. 
I went on. “ Well, there were other 
places too—the meadows where ll 
the little yellow-clad cowslip-fairies 
lived; the cool, shady ditches where 
the tall, slim, pale primrose-fairies 
dwelt so quietly; a little later the 
gay buttercup and the shy daisy- 
fairies ; and later still, in the summer 
months, all the fairies and _ elves 
weaving new clothes, and appearing 
in pinks and lilacs and yellows and 
blues, and after that in browns and reds 
and golds—that was the world that the 
little girl and Selina Christina kept 
hugged close as a secret, and that 
nobody knew anything of. So the little 
girl went about quietly with tidy hair 
and clean pinafores, and sewed her 
hem, and never spoke unless spoken 
to, and was a very good little girl 
indeed. And then the Creature 
came.” 


The elbows grew frantic. “Was he 
a bogey, or a giant, or an imp?” 

“Well, he was too human to be a 
bogey, and too small for a giant, and too 
big and sturdy for animp. He was just 
a Male-Creature. The little girl did not 
know for years and years what he was; 
he seemed to her a dreadful Creature, a 
wild, frightening, horrifying Creature, 
who stumped about the house, slid down 
the balusters, whistled, never waited to 
speak till he was spoken to, pulled the 
fat, shining curls, crumpled the clean 
pinafore, climbed trees, fell into ponds— 
oh, he was a terror! The old lady was 


always angry with him, but he did not 
And he ruined that good 


mind a bit. 
little girl!” 

“Oh, go on, mother !” 

“He laughed at the serpents: one 
day he opened that gruesome cupboard 
and pulled out a heap of the long black 
coiling things and flung them on the 
floor. The little girl ran shuddering, her 
hands over her ears, to her room. But 
afterwards, when she came along the 
passage and saw them lying there, and 
knew how angry her aunt would be, she 
crept closer and closer, and, shutting her 
eyes, she picked them up, and laid them 
back in the cupboard. And that Male- 
Creature teased her when she filed 
trembling down the stairs, and called 
her a little white-faced ghost.” 

“Oh! Oh, I Zope he was killed!” 

“No, he wasn’t killed. He lived to 
torment her. And the worst part was 
that he ruined her. One day the old 
lady asked her where he was, and the 
little girl said, ‘If you please, I will not 
tell you!’ That was such a dreadful 
thing. But the little girl said it again: 
‘If you please, I will not tell you.’ She 
was shut into a dark little room then, 
but she would not tell, because she 
feared for the Male-Creature : he was 
where he nearly always was—in a land 
called Forbidden Joys. And he made 
the little girl follow him there very soon. 
You see, he tempted her. He made her 
climb trees by telling her of the wonder- 
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ful birds’ nests he looked into up there ; 
he made her go into woods where tres- 
passers would be prosecuted, by dilating 
on the wonders they contained; he made 
her slide down the balusters; he made 
her run, and laugh and shout until he 
made her so bad that at last the old 
lady, who had grown grimmer and 
grimmer day by day, said he should be 
sent away.” 

A little hesitating voice said, with 
apology in its every note, “I s’pose he 
was very bad, but I don’t think he was 
So very awful bad, do you, mother ?” 
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I said sternly,“ Not 
bad? When he turned 
the white, little slim 
legs of that little 
girl into brown, fat, 
scratched roly-polies? 
Not bad? When he 
turned her sleek, fat 
curls into rough, un- 
tidy rumple-bumples ? 
When he tore her 
pinafores,and dragged 
her into mud, and 
made her noisy and 
dirty? Oh, he wasa 
terror of a Male- 
Creature.” 
“ Did—did 
witch send 
into exile?” 
“Yes. And he was 
such a_ bad, bad 
Creature that he had 
woven a_ spell over 
that good little girl, 
and she could not go 
back to her goodness 
anyhow. The sight 
of shining brown 
balusters tempted her, 
forbidden woods 
tempted her, and 
trees and mud, and 
all sorts of bad things 
that never, never used 
to tempt her. But 
she tried and_ tried, 
and just as her legs were beginning 
to get sedate and pinky-white, he 
re-appeared, and there it was all over 
again! And that was what always 
happened. Every time she began 
to get good, back he would come 
and make her bad again. The old 
lady shut her into dark cupboards, 
but to that kind of Creature, bolts 
and bars are nothing: he always undid 
them——” 

“ Was—wasn’t that just a little bit 
wise ?” 

“Oh, it was only to lead her into 
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fresh mischief. Well, this went on and 
on till——” 

The elbows entreated me, an eager 
voice prompted me: “Till the Prince 
came?” 

“Yes, till the Prince came.” 

“Qh, go on, mother!” 

“There isn’t much more. They mar- 
ried, and lived happy ever after.” 

There was a silence. I noticed that 
Lucien’s pen was still. The sun had 
sunk behind the clouds, and only one 


faint, pink  cloudlet 
hovered amongst the 
grey ; the oak panelling 
reflected now the red 
glow of the firc; the 
corners of the room 
were dark and full of 
mystery. 

“ But——” a doubtful 
little voice came from 
the patch of gold at my 
knee, then the gold was 
flung back and Bab’s 
pink face, with flickering 
shadows crossing the 
blueness of her eyes, 
looked up to me, “your 
voice sounded 
Just as if you /tked that 
wicked Male-Screecher, 
mother !” 

“You dear!” 


SO—SO 


Lucien 


said, and in a stride was 

beside us, with Bab held 

high, close to his face. 
He laughed. 


“ Queer, 
isn’t it, Bab?” he said 
in a triumphant tone. 

I walked across to his 
writing-table and saw a 
half-sheet of writing. | 
pointed toit majestically. 
“You said that my 
story-telling never dis- 
turbed, but soothed 
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“It does, as a rule. To-night it was 
different, somehow.” Above Bab’s yellow 
head his eyes met mine, and we laughed 
foolishly. 

“ Mother, you said that for years and 
years the little girl didn’t know what he 
was. Did she ever know?” 

“Did she?” Lucien said. 

“Yes, she knew at last.” 

“Oh, mother, what was he ?” 

I straightened Lucien’s untidy papers. 

“ He,” I said, “ was her Prince.” 
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A 

HRYGIA had a garden in which 
she loved to roam. Fragrant, 
old-fashioned flowers were about 
her; trim walks and clipped 
yews ; and the birds overhead sang their 
nightly hymn as in the west the sun 

went down. 

Phrygia herself was the soul of that 
garden ; Phrygia, with her bronze-gold 
hair, her deep blue eyes. Phrygia, the 
beloved of many. 

The beloved of many, but, like the 
princess in the fairy tale, vastly difficult 
to please. One suitor was too fat, 
another too thin; one was too tall, 
another too short. And of their conver- 
sation, of their mode of life, Phrygia 
cared but little. 

“You are too fastidious,” said her 
friend, Lavinia Gray ; “you will die an 
old maid.” 

Lavinia, however, was wrong, for 
Phrygia had three lovers in particular, 
and eventually married one of them. 

It happened in this wise. 

In her garden sat Phrygia one evening 
amongst the roses, the larkspur, and the 
yellow elder bushes. Her summer home 
laid low amid the hills and the dales of 
Devonshire, and when in it, this daughter 
of fashion became the simplest of country 
maidens. Lavinia, even, who knew her 
well, and bore heroically with her whims 
and oddities, was surprised at the sim- 
plicity displayed. Lavinia had not 
thought it possible that in one to whose 
youth, position and beauty such marked 
homage had been paid, there could be 
found so much that was indisputably 
genuine and unspoiled. 


At Sweetbriar Farm, Phrygia, it 
seemed, was her real self. 

But whether at Sweetbriar Farm, or 
in the vortex of society, Phrygia had too 
clear an insight into the “men and 
things” of her day to be spoiled by 
admiration. She estimated the article 
at its true value; weighed it; pronounced 
it wanting, and went her way rejoicing. 
In truth the beloved of many, but as yet-— 
to the world’s ken—the lover of no man. 

“No more seasons in town for me,” 
Phrygia had said, cynical of late ; “ give 
me a daisy and buttercup field where | 
can lay all day and watch the sunbeams 
and fire-flies ; and, in the evening, my 


garden of gardens to sit in.” 

“And wonder what is to become of 
you,” interposed Lavinia, practical as a 
rule when Phrygia was not. 

Whatever may have been her answer 
then, this was precisely what Phrygia 


was doing at the present moment. An 
open letter fluttered upon her knees, in 
fact, three open letters, each containing a 
proposal of marriage, or to speak more 
correctly, a renewed proposal of marriage, 
for the letters were from the three in 
particular who had pressed, and were 
still pressing, their suit with urgency. 
Phrygia liked them all, but sure of none, 
was at a loss to choose between them. 
Prince Michael was the cleverest ; 
Gerard Courtney the wealthiest; Sir 
Harry Blundell the best looking; but of 
the true nature of the three Phrygia had 
her doubts. Wise in her generation, she 
was only too keenly alive to the fact that 
neither wealth nor wit, nor mere outward 
comeliness, necessarily brought wifely 
content to soul or spirit. 
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There must be something deeper in 
the background of wealth, wit, and good 
looks ; something which, did he not 
possess it, Phrygia would take no man 
to be her husband. 

“I don’t suppose I shall get what I 
want, but I am going to try,” she said, 
replacing the letters in their respective 
envelopes, “for it is certain that if I 
should make up my mind to marry, it 
will be either the Prince or Gerard 
Courtney or Sir Harry Blundell.” 

But which of the three she favoured 
most, Phrygia, when questioned by 
Lavinia, declined to say. 

“ Before I proclaim to the world the 
fact that I love, I am resolved to dis- 
cover the man worthiest of love.” 

“How?” asked Lavinia, gazing at 
her through uplifted Zorgnettes. 

“I have neither father nor mother, 
nor guardian, nor friend save you, 
Lavinia,” answered Phrygia, “so if you 
will come into the garden with me, I 
will tell you.” 


Il. 


The letter Phrygia wrote in answer to 
Prince Michael, forwarded to her from 
London, ran as follows :— 

“My DEAR PRINCE, 


wonder where I am. Well, 
I am rusticating in 
Devonshire with my _ staid duenna, 
Lavinia Gray. You used to admire 
her lovely white hair and the way she 
looked at you through her /orgnettes. 
Will you join us? Come if you can on 
Wednesday next. Adieu. 
“ PHRYGIA.” 

forwarded from 


“You 
I will tell you. 


And to the letter 
Gerard Courtney :— 
“DEAR GERARD COURTNEY, 

“Do you care for green fields and 
cows? Nothing else but me and 
Lavinia? If so, come and spend a few 
days with us at Sweetbriar Farm. Come 
on Wednesday. 

“ Yours ever, 
“ PHRYGIA.” 


And to that from Sir Harry Blundell ;— 
“ DEAR HAL, 

“Tear yourself away from you 
horses and your guns, or whatever else 
occupies your valuable attention, and 
come and see me. I shall expect you 
on Wednesday. 

“ PHRYGIA.” 

The letters were posted. 

“Will they come?” Phrygia inquired 
of Lavinia. 

To which Lavinia made sage reply :— 

“If they do not first meet at Padding- 
ton perhaps they will come.” 

“ But if they do meet?” 

“Then I think they will not come.” 

“T never thought of this contingency,” 
said Phrygia with puckered brows. 

Lavinia’s eyes twinkled. Life had its 
savour even in the heart of a Devon- 
shire dale. 

“It remains to be seen which of the 
three appears,” said she. 

“And which of them stays,” added 
Phrygia. 

III. 

Wednesday arrived, and there being a 
convenient train by which the three 
could travel, they met perforce, not at 
Paddington, it must here be said, but 
at the little country-side station, where 
each had alighted in quest of Sweetbriar 
Farm. 

In quest of Phrygia! 

“You!” exclaimed Sir Harry Blundell 
not over politely to Gerard Courtney 
“What in the name of fortune brings 
you here?” 

“I was about to ask you a similar 
question,” returned Gerard Courtney, as 
plainly showing his annoyance. 
imagined you were in the North.” 

Meanwhile up strode Prince Michael, 
the sight of whom caused his fellow- 
men still further discomfiture. 

“Let me have the pleasure,” he said, 
with an affability best described as 
princely, “of renewing my acquaintance 
with you. We have met before, | 
think, at Lady Phrygia Dalroy’s.” 

They had met at Lady Phrygia 
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Dalroy's too often for the Prince's 
liking ; but of this he made no mention. 

“We are destined in all probability to 
meet yet again at Lady Phrygia’s,” 
observed Courtney stiffly, “for she has 
asked me to spend a few days with her 
at her summer retreat” 
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“Where, it appears, she has invitec 
me of all men to bear you company,” 
cried Sir Harry, with a_ short, vexed 
laugh. 

“he 
tion whatsoever concerning his 
being of a diplomatic race, 


Prince volunteered no informa- 
move- 


ments ; 
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he awaited quietly the outcome of 
events. 

“ This is one of Phrygia’s whims, and 
I’m hanged if she shall make a foot of 
me,” fumed Sir Harry. “I shall get a 
meal at the inn, and take the next train 
back to town.” Which he did. 

So much for Sir Harry. 

“Lady Phrygia is for ever playing 
some trick upon her unfortunate ad- 
mirers,’” Gerard Courtney remarked 
feelingly to Prince Michael. 

The diplomatist smiled. 

“Apparently so, in our case. Shall 
we not conspire, and return the compli- 
ment to her, my friend ?” 

“ What can we do?” 

“A move of the same order as her 
own,” responded the Prince. “It is no 
doubt our lady’s whim to put her lovers 
to some test. Therefore, for that object, 
she has invited us to meet together 
beneath her roof. Shall we submit 
tamely to such treatment?” 

“IT certainly have no wish to meet 
you,” replied Courtney; “you are my 


foe—the man who loves Phrygia.” 
“And who intends to win Phrygia,” 
muttered Michael below his breath 
“What say you?” he continued aloud. 
“Sir Harry Blundell returns to town. 
Why should we not follow his admir- 
able and self-respecting example ?” 


“To what end? I love Phrygia, and 
would win her at all costs,” Courtney 
answered doggedly. “I intend to go to 
Sweetbriar Farm.” 

“I love Phrygia,” said Prince Michael, 
“but would win her only if she loves me 
in return. I intend that she shall ask 
me to Sweetbriar Farm a second time.” 

“Then I go alone to Sweetbriar ? ” 

“ So be it.” 

“ And you?” 

“ Forget that I exist.” 

“Do you go back to town with Sir 
Harry?” 

“No matter. You have your chance ; 
take it. It is all that concerns you.” 

“You throw yours lightly to the 
winds.” 


“Is it indeed so?” 

“Can I deliver no message to Lad 
Phrygia?” suggested Courtney, mag. 
nanimously. 

“I beg of you to say nothing of me’ 
said Michael. 

And they parted. 


IV. 


Dovedale was a small and primitive 
fishing village, boasting of no vehick 
except a trolly, a wheel-barrow and a 
donkey-carriage. Consequently Gerard 
Courtney, on taking his leave of the 
Prince, set forth on foot in the direction 
of Sweetbriar Farm. 

Confident of success he was in 
buoyant spirits. If he thought of any- 
one but his charming “lady-love” he 
thought of Prince Michael. He could 
not comprehend the latter’s generosity 
in giving him the prior chance with 
Phrygia. 

It was just possible that this was 
what Prince Michael had most desired. 

Courtney encountered few on the 
pleasant sea-girt road to the farm. A 
couple of fishermen burdened with nets, 
an apple-cheeked child, and an aged 
woman were chiefly those who crossed 
his path. The fishermen bade him 
good-evening, the little girl curtsied, 
and the old woman in doing likewise 
let fall with a clatter the bundle of 
sticks she had been gathering in the 
wood. She was an old, old dame ; very 
bent, very grey, and very wrinkled; 
her face encircled in a big rusty black 
poke bonnet. She was muttering and 
moaning strange things to herself as 
Gerard Courtney passed her by. 

But as her mutterings grew more 
vehement he halted, threw her a coin, 
and so passed on again. 

“What a contrast to Phrygia,” he 
mused, and his heart beat high. Oh! 
the lovely Phrygia! the incomparable 
Phrygia! What a sweet and dainty 
lady was she. 

Had he glanced round at the old 
withered poke-bonneted woman, he 
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tear had glistened in her 


“] am very tired,” she 
mumbled. “ The road is 
long and the bundle is 
heavy.” 

“Permit me to carry 
it for you,” said a voice, 
some minutes later, at 
her ear. “See what lies 
here? Can you afford 
to lose your earnings, 
dame ?” 

“Thegentlemanthrew 
it me,’ exclaimed the 
old woman brokenly. 
“But I cannot let you 
carry the sticks.” 

The Prince, for it was 
he, stooped, and not- 
withstanding her pro- 
testations, raised the 
bundle to his shoulder. 
Thus, side by side, 
Prince and peasant pur- 
sued their way. 

“Where do you live ?” 
asked Michael, keeping 
pace with her feeLlesteps. 

“Nigh the wood, kind 
sir,” came the high- 
pitched, sing-song reply. 
“Nigh the wood.” 

“You are too old to work.” 

“Bread must be made, and fire there 
must be to bake it with.” 

“Do you live alone ?” 

“My granddaughter Mary lives with 
me now. 

a Granddaughter Mary ought to as- 
sist you to gather the fuel for your 
fire.” 

“Mary’s young, good master, and 
goes a sweetheartin’.” 

“When you were young did you go 
a sweetheartin’ ? ” 

She nodded assent, and hobbled more 
briskly forward. 

“May I ask,” added the Prince, in 
courteous accents, “ whether you married 
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the man you loved, or the man who 
loved you?” 

The old dame croaked out a reply, 
which was lost upon Michael. Perhaps 
the question he had put was beyond her 
powers of reasoning. 

“Show me where your home is,” he 
said, changing the subject, “and I will 
carry these sticks to your door. I 
should like to say to granddaughter 


Mary that it would be more profitable 
to her, both here and hereafter, if she 
cared less for her sweethearting and 
more for grandmother.” 

“ Little use it would be, sir,” said the 
old woman; “she’s young and it’s but 
natural.” 












THE IDLER 

“ Natural to be thoughtless ?” queried 
the Prince. “Have you ever been out 
of Dovedale, dame ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Then Dovedale is your world.” He 
drew a long breath as though the idea 
was stifling. 

“Have you not asked anything more 
of life?” 

A second shake of the quaint old head. 

“ Four walls and bread to eat ; a hus- 
band and children,” cried she; “ what 
more do a woman want ?” 

“ And you have been happy ?” 

“ Never so happy as now,” exclaimed 
a clear ringing voice, and before the 
Prince could recover from his astonish- 
ment, the old dame, with a truly mar- 
vellous agility, had vanished—whither 
he could not say. 

With the bundle of sticks still in his 
possession one word escaped him— 
“ Phrygia!” 

V. 

“Phrygia!” Prince Michael called 

again. 


There being no answer to his call, 
he flung the sticks into a hedge, and 
followed a narrow side path, which he 


thought she must have taken. At the 
end of the path was a small wicket 
gate, and passing through it, the Prince 
came unexpectedly upon a low, rose- 
covered cottage. He knocked at the 
door, which was opened by a pleasant 
faced country girl. 

The Prince eyed her keenly. There 
was mutual understanding in the smile 
they at once exchanged. 

“Are you granddaughter Mary?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Whereupon Michael stepped into the 
cottage. 

“Will Lady Phrygia Dalroy be good 
enough to favour me with an inter- 
view ?” he hastened to inquire. 

The girl disappeared, closing the 
parlour door, and the Prince sat down. 
A smile was still upon his lips, but his 
eyes were grave. 


He had much to reflect upon. 

After waiting several minutes, the doo, 
of the little parlour reopened and some. 
one came swiftly towards him. No othe, 
indeed than Phrygia herself. Phrygia 
—no longer in her poor and rustic garb; 
no longer wrinkled, old and bent; byt 
Phrygia in the most captivating of 
summer attire; the simplest of hats upon 
her bronze-gold hair and the daintiest 
blue ribbon about her slender waist 
In her frilled and flowered muslin gown 
and buckled shoes, she resembled a piece 
of delicate Dresden china. 

“ Phrygia,” exclaimed the Prince, 
bowing low, “when will you cease to be 
everything that is bewildering and 
enchanting ?” 

“Prince Michael,” answered Phrygia 
with a responding obeisance, “when will 
you learn to be anything but chivalrous 
and manly? What have you done with 
my bundle of sticks?” 

“T threw them away to follow you.” 

“ To follow me ?” 

“To the end of the world,” he added 
earnestly. 

She toyed a moment with her ribbons 
and her laces. 

“Were you on your way to Sweet- 
briar when you encountered that poor 
old dame?” 

“ Assuredly not.” 

She raised her pretty brows inquiringly. 

“ And why assuredly not, when I had 
invited you?” 

“I did not care to accompany Mr. 
Gerard Courtney.” 

She laughed. “ So you mct?” 

“ As you hoped we should ?” 

“I confess I was curious to see what 
each of you would do.” 

“Having seen, are you content? 
What further test are you about to 
put us to?” 

She gave him a_ sweet significant 
smile, evading an answer more direct. 

“Mr. Courtney must have arrived at 
the farm,” she said. “I hope Lavinia 
will entertain him nicely. Shall we nut 
go to Sweetbriar too?” 
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PHRYGIA’S LOVERS 


“‘ PERMIT ME TO CARRY IT FOR you’ 


Michael drew himself erect. His 
hour had come. 

“On one condition.” 

“Which is——?” 

“That Gerard Courtney returns to 
town this evening with Sir Harry 
Blundell.” 

“Is that what Sir Harry means to 
do?” she asked. 

“Is he not a wise man?” 

“Very wise,” she acquiesced. “Do 
you not return also?” 

“I lack his wisdom, and I cannot go.” 

“ But if it is my wish ?” 

“If it is your wish,” he said, “I obey ;” 
and he turned quickly on his heel. 


“No, no! it is not my wish,” she 


cried in altered tones. “Stay, Prince 
Michael, stay, and come with me to 
Sweetbriar Farm. Sir Harry Blundell 
may be wise ; Gerard Courtney deter- 
mined, but you—you are chivalrous, 
and I appreciate chivalry above all 
other things. Gerard Courtney threw 
an old crippled woman money, but 
Prince Michael gathered up her sticks 
and helped her on her way. I bid you 
stay.” 

Silently he bent to kiss her out- 
stretched hands, and they passed from 
the little cottage into the sunlight 
together. 
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PARISIENNES AT LONGCHAM?S RACECOURSE 


SOME TYPES OF 


By CLIVE 


GERMAN philosopher has de 


clared that woman has been 

enthroned in Paris. And a 

close study of Parisian life and 
ways gives much colour to this assertion. 
Certain it is that La Parisienne, meet 
her how and where one may, exercises 
a subtle influence in the life of the 
French Capital which is almost unac- 
countable until one recognises and 
admits her charm. It would be easy 
indeed to write an article with the title 
of “In Praise of the Parisienne,” for she 
is charming ; and yet do so without a 
traitorous thought towards the more 
solid virtues of one’s own country- 
women. No more than man, is woman 
made in one mould, else the world 
would be duller and less interesting 
than it is. 

The Parisienne has certain excel- 
lencies whether she be Madame la 
Comtesse or a little grisette. They are 
charm, vivacity, and goo:’ humour in an 


THE PARISIENNE 


HOLLAND 


astonishing degree, lasting until she is 
bored beyond endurance; and chic, that 
indefinable element which means so 
much, and a strong desire to please. A 
French writer has said of the Parisicnne, 
“she of the subtle element of charm ; 
every man to her is a possible admirer.” 
And so, regarding him as such, she is 
agreeable, gay, thoughtful of his foibles, 
a good listener, and often as not a 
suggestive rather than an actual con- 
versationalist. 

Then the Parisienne knows how to 
dress ; whether a little work-girl or a 
leader of Society it is the same thing. 
She is careful of etceteras as well as of 
essentials. She is well-shod; she is 
well-gloved. When she wears a simple 
cotton gown it will fit. She will spend 
as much time on the unseen mysteries 
of her toilette as upon the seen. Seldom 
at a Boulevard crossing will a lifted 
skirt display down-at-heel foot-gear or 
ragged flounces. 
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It is just-this-czc which makes the 
Parisienne charming to most men who 
are not insular; yet many of whom 
would be at a loss to explain her 
ascendancy. She wields a far subtler 
influence in art, finance, politics, and 
Society than her English sisters ; prob- 
ably than that of any other woman. 
The American is perhaps the rival she 
would have to fear most; but she, 
strive as she may, has not yet learned 
to be chic as the Parisienne is; and, 
indeed, has her worst enemy in her own 
imperiousness. A Parisienne seldom 
exhibits Aauteur to members of the 


opposite sex; but when such a thing 


THE LITTLE PARISIENNE GOING TO HER FIRST COMMUNION 


becomes necessary she manages to 
envelop herself in an impervious mantle 
of good breeding. 

Of the Parisienne there are, of course, 
many types; but through all run those 
elements of character and disposition 
which go to make the “ woman” in her 
account for so much. Does she take 
to masculine forms of sport, and adopt 
whilst pursuing them almost equally 
masculine dress? This garb, which 
would go far to stultify and disguise 
the feminity of a Londoner, seems 
only to enhance this quality in the 
Parisienne. For this reason, unless 
Frenchwomen have changed since the 
Middle Ages, one must quarrel with 


OF THE PARISIENNE 


\ PRIX 


any representation of Jeanne D'Arc 
which for an instant leads one to regard 
her as of a mannish type. 

Unless observation of a close kind 
counts for nothing, one may safely 
assert that the Parisienne’s first aim is 
to be a woman; for if she subjugates 
man it is not by the exercise of superior 
mental force, not by the reiteration of 
“rights,” but by the attainment of them 
through superior charm. It may not be 
the highest form of influence, but as to 
its potency there can be but little dis- 
pute. Cherchez la femme is writ large 
over every phase of Parisian life, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
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She is a good friend or the most 
adorable of tyrants. . . . Her whims 
(apparently on occasion objectless) are 
but bricks laid under disguise in the 
edifice of her influence.” 

The Parisienne is more truly cosmo- 
politan than any other woman in Europe, 
just as the Parisian is less so than most 
men. For the Frenchman of the bour- 
geois class there is little interest outside 
Paris, still less outside the confines of 
France. It is possible, through lack of 
interest, for him to confuse the locality 
of Manchuria and “le Pays Boer,” or 
even to accept the view that they are 
contiguous. Major Marchand of Fashoda 
fame being as great an explorer as “ Sir 
Stanley.” 

With the Parisienne the case is some- 
what different. She is willing to journey 
anywhere in search of a sphere of cardiac 
influence; she is even curious as to 
London and New York. And this often 
whether she be a grande dame or a 
demoiselle de magasin. 

A whole library might be written 


concerning the various types of the 
THE CHARITABLE PARISIENNE MAKING A ‘* HOSPITAL Parisienne, her whims, the fancies which 


SUNDAY COLLECTION 


Gallic tempera- 
ment will cause 
this to be true 
to the end of 
the chapter. 
“Her real 
supremacy over 
man,” a distin- 
guished French- 
man has said, 
“is owing rather 
to the power of 
the magnet than 
the force of 
character. 
Her supremacy 
is gained by 
arts essentially 
feminine, and 
with men on 
this account the 
more potent. 
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assail her, and the motives which actuate 
her conduct in life. It is impossible, 
however, to more than touch upon a few 
main types within the scope of the 
present article. 

The Parisienne who is “well off,” 
married, and has an assured place in 
Society. Let us glance at her first ; the 
woman who wishes to be little else, who 
is neither troubled by “ manly ” aspira- 
tions nor with disquieting ideas that she 
has some “mission” to fulfil. The life 
of a Parisienne of this type is not, 
from her point of view, far from an 
ideal one. She has been taught almost 
from the cradle to please and be 
pleased ; that her place in life is to be a 
woman ; that men will flatter and ex- 
press admiration for her ; but that, after 
all, her reign will last only so long as 
she fascinates those who pay her these, 
more or less insincere, compliments. In 
Paris, as we have said, woman is trium- 
phant, but her supremacy, strangely to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind, is largely bought 
with the currency of her own submis- 
sion. The young Parisienne is trained 
for her place in life at a convent school, 
or at one of the fashionable “ finishing 





A DEMOISELLE DE MAGASIN 


schools,” which 
are yearly be- 
coming more 
esteemed ; and 
then is, as it 
were, flung into 
the sea of 
married life to 
sink or swim as 
fate or her 
temperament 
ordains. She 
becomes as a 
rule a_ finished 
woman of 
fashion in an 
astonishingly 
brief period of 
time. 

Marriage has 
emancipated 
her; it scldom 
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ONE OF THE LITTER STREET MARKETS 


England often happens) en- 
slaves her. She dines with her husband 
or a friend at smart restaurants. She 
thinks more of the menu, when once 
la lune de miel and its disquieting senti- 
ment is over, than an English woman 
would. And after dining she goes to 
the play, not so much to see the actors 
or the acting as to show herself and her 
toilettes to friends. The Parisienne 
dresses well, not only from innate good 
taste but because she knows and recog- 
nises dress as a weapon in her armoury 
for conquest. 

The afternoon will see her driving in 
the Bois. Her eyes on the gud vive for 
equipages smarter than her own; her 
mind intent upon solving their genesis, 
so that she may speculate thereon with 
her friends over “five o'clock” at 
Colombin’s in the Rue Cambon. Often 
she will leave her carriage at a corner 
of, say the Allée de Longchamps, and 
promenade for a while, so that she 
may converse with friends sitting under 
the trees on the chairs which line the 
pathways, and show to greater advan- 
tage her newest toilette. She will have 


as in 


» costume. 





a hand lightly 
laid on ~ her 
escort’s arm, but 
her eyes will be 
here, there, and 
everywhere, 
upon every 
woman who is 
elegant, pretty, 
or well-dressed 

Then _ there 
are distinct 
variants of this 
type of the 
Parisienne. For 
example: she of 
the “sportive” 
instincts. You 
will find her on 
the course at 
Longchamps, 
Auteuil, Chan- 
tilly, or Vin 
cennes, gowned by a tailor, but not in the 
great severity of an English tailor-made 
She knows that the colours 


of M. Edmond Blanc are orange jacket 
and blue cap, and those of Baron de 
Rothschild are almost exactly the re- 


verse. She has her field glasses and 
most elaborate and minute betting book, 
a parasol to keep the sun out of her 
eyes and preserve her complexion, and 
a hat from Reboux’s, less severe in 
style than her gown. In the winter she 
will, if there be frost, skate on the lake 
of the Cercle de Patineurs in a costume 
designed for the sport; sensibly plain 
and with a skirt equally sensibly short. 
Her escort, too, will have for the occa- 
sion probably dressed himself in a semi- 
Russian attire. And between the tours 
round the lake they will seek the warmth 
afforded by a brazier, and sit or stand 
together criticising their companions. 
In the evening, having become bored 
by the legitimate theatre, she will seek 
out some eccentric form of entertain- 
ment, and will visit, with a delightfully 
insincere suggestion of incognito, such 4 
resort as the Conservatoire de Mont- 
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marte, the fash- 
jonable La Béite 
4 Fursy, or even 
Le Tréteau de 
Tabarin. 

The athletic 
Parisienne is 
also a_ well- 
defined type. 
Physical recrea- 
tions with her 
become almost 
a religion. 
Someone whis- 
pers in her ear 
that ballet danc- 
ing is to be held 
accountable for 
the improve- 
ment in the 
figure and de- 
portment of 
Madame This, THE PARISIENNE WHO SELLS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW 


or Mademoiselle That, and she forthwith 
takes lessons of some star of the opera 
ballet or famous trainer of danseuses, and 
practices at the bar an hour or more a 
day in professional attire. If she hears 
that a favourite actress has taken up 
fencing, she, too, seeks out a mattre 
d@escrime, and in a padded jacket and 
knee brecches learns to parry and lunge, 
and fills her pretty head with technical 
terms with which to bewilder her less 
“sportive” friends. 

The types of the Boulevard and street. 
How many they are! There is the 
superior demoiselle de Magasin who 
trips along, a huge paper carton slung 
over her arm, one hand deftly managing 
her skirts if the day be muddy, and in 
the other an umbrella, and perhaps even 
a tiny reticule for mouchoir, powder- 
puff, and smelling salts. Not less pic- 
turesque is her sister the little milliner, 
who in a neat-fitting dress and as often 
as not hatless, carton also on her arm, 
comes smiling down the broad Boule- 
vard St. Germain or St. Michel from 
some tiny slip of a shop where skill in 
designing and trimming fascinating hats 
makes up for a lack of plate-glass display. 
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On this same Boulevard St. Michel 
(commonly known as the Boul’ Mich’) 
are to be found some of the most inter- 
esting types of the Parisienne. At the 
Carrefour,near the Luxembourg Gardens, 
are the typical flower girls, the dou- 
quetiéres of Paris. They stand with 
their trays or. baskets of buttonholes, 
violets, lilac, lilies of the valley, carna- 
tions, gardenias, as the case may be. 

“Mais, oui, monsieur,” is the reply if 
we ask for a buttonhole. “Voila, 
monsieur!” and the bunch of violets is 
deftly’ fastened in one’s coat. 

The douguetiére is generally neat and 
trim, and smiling. How different from 
her often gin-soaked prototypes of the 
London streets ! 

At the cafés near the Luxembourg 
in the middle of the afternoon one may 
often see another type of Parisienne. 
Chic to her finger tips she sits with a 
sirop menthe, or cup of coffee at hand, 
and reads Le Petit Journal with one eye 
on the glass door which opens on the 
Boulevard. It is often a safe guess that 
she is a model waiting her student or 
artist acquaintances, who will soon come 
in from the studios or the Beaux Arts. 
She is well-dressed, at least in the sense 
that all Parisiennes are so, and gaz. 
Within a few minutes of the arrival of 
those for whom she waits she will be 
laughing, as will they also, as though 
life contained nothing serious, beauty 
was not a transient, failing thing, and 
winter never came. Happy Parisienne, 
who smiles even though her life is 
always hovering on the outskirts of a 
tragedy. 

Another type frequently seen in the 
spring time is the little Parisienne all in 
white, on her way to and from her first 
communion, the admired of relatives 
and friends. 

In the neighbourhood of the Rue du 
Pont Neuf, and the Rue du Louvre many 
types are to be found, for hard by are 
the A2/les centrales (central markets), by 
means of which the greater portion of 
Paris is fed. Here one comes across 


types of nearly every trade in which 
women engage—the itinerant sellers of 
fruit, fish, vegetables, flowers, bread, 
meat, and even of articles of wearing 
apparel, such as ribbons, laces, shoes, 
boot laces, and socks. And other types, 
not the least charming of whom is the 
alert maidservant in spotless linen cap 
with goffered frill and equally snowy 
apron. Basket in hand or slung on her 
arm she purchases the day’s supplies for 
the family with a keen eye for economy; 
a thrifty housewife whose only ex- 
travagance will probably be a four sou 
bunch of flowers, which her decorative 
sense and innate love of beauty compels 
her to buy. Then, with her flowers 
placed in her basket on top of its 
more material contents, she trips away 
through the alleys of the Halles, nodding 
here and there to the stall-keepers of 
her acquaintance, and thence home along 
the busy street. 

In the Gardens of the Tuileries, and of 
afternoons under the trees near the Arc 
de Triomphe, just on either side where 
the wide grass-bordered Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne debouches on the Place de 
Etoile, are to be found other types, 
including the stately or proud mamas 
of generally over-dressed children. One 
supremely important type is that high 
domestic functionary, the donne. Who 
that has been to Paris does not know 
her? That type of second mother with 
her port!v form, neat dress, and close- 
fitting cap, which is indeed neither that 
exactly nor a bonnet, with its wide 
ribbon streamers fluttering in the lightest 
breeze and almost touching the ground 
at her heels as she walks. The first 
suspicion of spring brings out the 
children, donnes, and parents to the 
benches and chairs placed beneath the 
just budding trees, and the gardens of 
Paris have child flowers as well as other 
blossoms bedecking them. They sit 
upon the seats do the dommes, and chat 
with one another, comparing vivacious 
notes as to their mistresses, the menage, 
and the respective claims of their charges 
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to good birth 
and good looks. 
They are mostly 
even - tempered 
souls, only 
rufled when 
Georges is im- 
polite or Made- 
moiselle Elise 
slips at some 
game and soils 
her frock upon 
the gravel. 
Also in the 
gardens of Paris, 
in those of the 
Luxembourg 
perhaps more Ee range 
especially, are nthe st Tag pit ie ere ol Seca o 
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Sisters of Mercy “THEY SIT UPON THE SEATS DO THE ‘BONNES,” AND CHAT WITH UNE ANOTHEK 


—Parisienne also, though so plainly 
attired—sometimes with children, some- 

times at the head or finish of a proces- 

sion of schoolgirls, sometimes in pairs or 

alone, bent on some mission of mercy. 

Not seldom in these Luxembourg Gar- 

\ dens—which contain more types than 
any other in Paris—are widows seen 

promenading the less frequented paths. 

it Silent figures in black, pale-faced and 
;: . heavy-eyed as though their grief were 


E 


eternal, accompanied by sombre-looking 
children in an excess of mourning. 


4 - i 
: » ot The Petites Marchandes des Rues, 
. ff what numbers of types there are! There 


is the chair-mender, a substantial per- 


Be, 
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wy Ty . sonage almost always in a jacket and 
CORTE 5 black bonnet, with her bundle of quiver- 
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a ing canes strapped to her back and her 
ue simple tools in a small bag, which she 
de carries in her hand. With the late 
summer come forth the sellers of 
lavender, who, hatless and aproned, 
stand at street corners with their 
burdens of fragrant sprays. They will 
rub some in your hand if you doubt its 
fragrance, till the tiny particles come 
off and lie in your palm like grains 
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merchants are themselves fragrant with 
the scent of their merchandise. As they 
hold sprays of it at arm’s length, or lift 
them high up towards some passing "bus 
or tram-car, one notices that they do so 
gracefully, that the curves of their figures 
are good, and perhaps wonders how 
they would display fashionable frocks. 
From these one’s thoughts turn to 
the rag-pickers— strange, often pic- 
turesque, figures, pursuing their malo- 
dorous calling upon the waste ground of 
the Buttes de Montmartre, the plain de 
Clichy, St. Ouen, or de _ Levallois. 
Women dressed with the harsh rugged- 
ness of navvies, who on Sundays and 
fétes blossom into a greater luxuriance 
and brilliance of attire than coster girls. 
Yet in this disenchanting calling the 
women are cheerful, and not unwomanly 
in their work; gay because they are 
always expecting to find some treasure 
amidst the rubbish they sort which will 
place them beyond want, if not beyond 
the dreams of avarice, expectations 
which non-success apparently never 
succeeds in dissipating. 


From these to the opposite pole of 
the d/anchisseuse, that trim figure with 
spotless cuffs, apron, and cap, who after 
a day’s ironing passes along the streets 
all over the city with her basket of 
snowy, starched linen. Sometimes the 
basket—a deep, square-shaped one—is 
strapped to her back, and then with her 
hands to her hips she trips along in ful} 
sail, so to speak, with lace jujfons tied 
to the basket handles to avoid crushing, 
and fluttering in the wind. 

These are but a few types of the 
Parisienne after all. The chauffeuse, the 
cycliste, the étudiante, the street singer, 
the equilibriste, the fortune-teller, the 
waitress, the artist’s model, the young 
ladies of the large shops, the models 
whose duty it is to display before cus- 
tomers the hats and costumes “created” 
by sartorial geniuses, and a whole army 
still crv for mention, but nothing short 
of a small volume could include them 
all. All have the cachet of the Parisi- 
enne, and none are uninteresting to the 
student of the picturesque or of the 
psychology of women. 





THE 


SONG OF LOVE 


By MAURICE BIRKRYME 


SWEET is the murmur of the blended rills 
Meandering on through oleandered rows, 

When April lingers in her long repose, 

And dallies on a bed of daffodils ; 

But sweeter unto me a voice that thrills 

:\nd makes the green earth greener as it flows, 
Sweeter than rill or stream or breath that blows 
From Dawn’s red lips over a hundred hills. 


Sing on, O Child of Song, on wings that soar, 
Wide as the wave, high as the lark in air, 
And make each bosom blest as mine was blest, 
When cne enraptured note made evermore 
This heart that was a household of despair 
The pure abode of a beloved guest. 
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THE O’RUDDY 


By STEPHEN CRANE and ROBERT BARR * 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—The O’Ruddy has come from Ireland with papers which his 


father has told him to hand to the Earl of Westport. 


The Earl tries to steal the papers, but O’Ruddy gets 


possession of them again and hands them over to the Earl’s daughter, Lady Mary Strepp, with whom he has 


fallen in love. 


The Earl then leaves for London with Lady Mary and the Countess. 


Following them, 


O’Ruddy finds that his two rather unprincipled servants, Paddy and Jem Bottles, have stopped the Earl’s 


coach, and stolen, among other things, the papers. 


Arrived in London, O’Ruddy becomes acquainted with 


Dr. Chord, a friend of the Countess of Westport, and they form a plan for O’Ruddy to obtain an interview 
with Lady Mary. Paddy and Jem have entered the Earl’s garden through a door in the wall, and O’ Ruddy is 
about to follow when the door is suddenly shut and bolted and he hears a struggle taking place. 


XXII. 

N the midst of various exclamations, 
maledictions, and other construc- 
tions of speech, mingled, I thought, 
with laughter, I flung my shoulder 

against the door, but I might as well have 
tried to batter down the wall itself. The 
door was as firm as Macgillicuddy Reeks. 
[know when I[ am beat as well as the next 
man, and, losing no more time there, I 
ran as fast as I could along the -wall, 
out of the lane, and so to the front of 
the house. The main entrance was 
protected by great gates of wrought 
iron, which were opened on occasion by 
aman ina little cubby of a cabin that 
stood for a porters lodge. The man 
wasn't there, and the gates were locked ; 
but part of one of the huge wings of 
wrought iron was a little gate that 
stood ajar. This I pushed open, and, 
unmolested, stepped inside. 

The trees and shrubbery hid from me 
the scene that was taking place inside 
the little wooden door. I dashed through 
the underbush and came to the edge 
of a broad lawn, and there was going 
on as fine a scrimmage as any man 
could wish to see. Jem Bottles had his 
back against the wooden door, and was 
laying about him with a stout stick ; 
half a dozen tall fellows in livery making 
a great show of attack, but keeping well 
out of range of his weapon. Poor Paddy 
had the broad of his back on the turf, 
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and it looked like they were trying to 
tear the clothes off him, for another half- 
dozen were on the top of him; but I 
can say this in his favour, Paddy was 
using his big feet and doing great 
execution with them. Every now and 
then he planted a boot in the well-fed 
front of a footman or under-gardener, 
and sent him flying. The whole house- 
hold seemed to be present, and one 
could hardly believe there was such a 
mob in a single mansion. The Earl of 
Westport was there, and who stood 
beside him but that little villain, Doctor 
Chord. 

But it was the Countess herself that 
was directing operations, She had an 
ebony stick in her hands, and when 
Paddy kicked one of her underlings the 
vigorous old lady smote the overturned 
servant to make him to the fray again. 
It was an exciting scene, and Donny- 
brook was nothing to it. Their backs 
were all toward me, and I was just 
bubbling with joy to think what a 
surprise | was about to give them—for 
I drew my sword and had a yell of 
defiance on my lips—when a cry that 
nobody paid the least attention to, turned 
my mind in another direction entirely. 

One of the first-floor windows was 
open, and over the sill leaned Lady 
Mary herself, her face aflush with 
anger. 

“Father! Mother!” she cried. “Are 
not you ashamed of yourselves, making 
this commotion on a Sunday morning? 
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Call the servants away from there! Let 
the two poor men go! Oh, shame, 
shame upon you!” 

She wrung her hands, but, as I was 
saying, nobody paid the slightest heed 
to her, and I doubt if any of them heard 
her, for Paddy was not keeping silence 
by any manner of means. He was 
taking the worst of all the blows that 
fell on him in a vigorous outcry. 

“Murther! murther!” he shouted. 
“Let me on me feet, an’ I'll knock yez 
all into the middle of county Clare.” 

No one, however, took advantage of 
this generous offer, but they kept as 
clear as they could of his miscellaneous 
feet, and the Countess poked him in the 
ribs with the point of her ebony stick 
whenever she wasn’t laying it over the 
backs of her servants. 

Now, no man can ever say that I was 
a laggard when a good old-fashioned 
contest was going on, and the less indo- 
lence was observable on my part when 
friends of mine were engaged in the 
fray. Sure I was always eager enough, 


even when it was a stranger's debate, 
and I wonder what my father would 
think of me now, to see me veer from 
the straight course of battle and thrust 
my unstruck sword once more into its 


scabbard. It was the face in the window 
that made me forget friend and foe 
alike. Lady Mary was the only member 
of the household that was not on the 
lawn, and was protesting unheard against 
the violence to two poor men who were 
there because they had been invited to 
come by the under-gardener. 

I saw in the twinkling of an eye that 
the house had been deserted on the first 
outcry. Doors were left wide open for 
the whole world to enter. I dodged 
behind the trees, scuttled up the grav- 
elled driveway, leaped the stone steps 
three at a time, and before you could 
say “ Ballymuggins” I was in the most 
superb hall in which I ever set my foot. It 
was a square house with the stairway in 
the middle. I kept in my mind’s eye 
the direction of the window in which 


Lady Mary had appeared. Quick as a 
bog-trotter responds to an invitation to 
drink I mounted that grand stairway, 
turned to my right, and came to a door 
opposite which I surmised was the 
window through which Lady Mary was 
leaning. Against this door I rapped 
my knuckles, and speedily I heard the 
sweet voice of the most charming girl in 
the world demand with something like 
consternation in its tones :— 

“Who is there?” 

“It’s me, Lady Mary!” said I. “The 
O’Ruddy, who begs the privilege of a 
word with you.” 

I heard the slam of a window being 
shut, then the sound of a light step 
across the floor, and after that she said 
with a catch in her voice :— 

“T’ll be pleased you should come in, 
Mr. O’Ruddy.” 

I tried the door, but found it locked. 

“How can I come in, Lady Mary,” 
says I, “if you’ve got bolts held against 
me?” 

“There are no bolts,” said Lady 
Mary; “the key should be on the 
outside. I am locked in. Look for the 
key and open the door.” 

Was ever a more delightful sentence 
spoken toa man? My heart was in my 
throat with joy. 1 glanced down, and 
there, sure enough, stuck the key. | 
turned it at once, then pulled it out of 
the lock and opened the door. 

“ Lady Mary,” says I, “ with your per- 
mission, it seems to me a door should be 
locked from the inside.” 

With that I thrust the key through 
the far side of the door, closed it, and 
locked it. Then I turned round to face 
her. 

The room, it was plain to be seen, 
was the parlour of a lady—a boudoir, as 
they call it in France, a word that my 
father was very fond of using, having 
caught it when he was on the campaign 
in that delightful country. The boudoir 
was full of confections and charming 
little dainties in the way of lace, and 
easy chairs, and bookcases, and little 
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writing-desks, and a work-basket 
here and there; but the finest 
ornament it possessed was the 
girl who now stood in the middle 
of the floor with a frown on her 
brow that was most becoming. 
Yes, there was a frown on her, 
brow, although I expected a 
smile on her lips because of the 
cordial invitation she had given 
me to come in. 

It would seem to either you 
or me that if a lady suffered the 
indignity of being locked in her 
room, just as if she was a child 
of six years old, she would 
welcome with joy the person 
who came and released her. 
Now, my father, who was the 
wisest man since Solomon—and 
indeed, as I listened to him, I’ve 
often thought that Solomon was 
over-praised—my father used to 
say there was no mystery at all 
about women. “ You just think,” 
he would say, “ of what a sensible 
man would do on a certain 
occasion: then configure out in 
your mind the very opposite, 
and that’s what a woman will 
do.” A man who had been 
imprisoned would have held out 
his hand and have said, “ God 
bless you, O’Ruddy; but I’m 
glad to see you.” And here 
stood this fine lady in the 
middle of her room, looking at 

















me as if I were the dirt beneath 
her feet, and had forced my 
way into her presence, instead 
of being invited like a man of honour 
to enter. 

“Well, Mr. O’Ruddy,” she said, throw- 
ing back her head, haughty-like, “why 
do you stand dallying in a lady’s bower 
when your followers are being beaten on 
the lawn outside ?” 

I cannot give you Lady Mary’s exact 
words, for I was so astonished at their 
utterance ; but I give you a very good 
purport of them. 
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“Is it the beating of my men?” I 
said. “Troth, that’s what I pay them 
for. And whoever gives them a good 
drubbing saves me the trouble. I saw 
they had Paddy down on the turf, but 
he’s a son of the ould sod, and little he'll 
mind being thrown on his mother. But 
if it’s Jem Bottles you're anxious about, 
truth to tell I’m more sorry for those 
that come within range of his stick than 
for Jem with his back to the wall. 
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Bottles can take care of himself in any 
company, for he’s a highwayman in an 
excellent way of business.” 

[ always like to mention anything 
that’s in favour of a man, and so I told 
her what profession Bottles followed. 
She gave a toss of her head, and gave 
me a look that had something like 
contempt in it, which was far from being 
pleasant to endure. Then she began 
walking up and down the room, and it 
was plain to see that my Lady was far 
from being pleased with me. 

“Poor fellows! Poor faithful fellows! 
That’s what comes of having a fool for 
a master.” 

“ Indeed, your ladyship,” said I, draw- 
ing myself up to my full height, which 
wasn’t so very far short of the door 
itself, “there are worse things than 
blows from a good honest cudgel. You 
might better say, ‘ This is what comes 
to a master with two fools for servants.’” 

“ And what comes to a master?” she 
demanded. “Sure no one asks you to 
be here.” 


“That shows how short your lady- 
ship’s memory is,” said I with some 


irritation. “Father Donovan used to 
tell me that the shortest thing in the 
world was the interval between an insult 
and a blow in Ireland, but I think a 
lady’s memory is shorter still. ‘Turn 
the key and come in,’ says you. What 
is that, I would like to know, but an 
invitation ?” 

It appeared to me that she softened a 
bit, but she continued her walk up and 
down the room and was seemingly in 
great agitation. The cries outside had 
stopped, but whether they had murdered 
both Jem Bottles and Paddy I had no 
means at that moment of knowing, and 
[ hope the two will forgive me when I 
say that my thoughts were far from 
them. 

“You will understand,” said Lady 
Mary, speaking still with resentment in 
her voice, “ that the papers you held are 
the key to the situation. Have you no 
more sense than to trust them to the 


care of a red-headed clown from whom 
they can be taken as easy as if they 
were picked up off the street ?” 

“ Indeed, believe me, Lady Mary, that 
no red-headed clown has any papers of 
mine.” 

“Indeed, and I think you speak the 
true word there. The papers are now 
in my father’s possession, and he will 
know how to take care of them.” 

“Well, he didn’t know that the last 
time he had them,” I cried, feeling angry 
at these unjust accusations, and not 
being able to bear the compliment to 
the old man, even if he was an Earl. 
“The papers,” said I, “are as easily 
picked from me as from the street, like 
you were saying just now ; but it isn’t a 
pack of overfed flunkeys that will lift 
them from me. Lady Mary, on a 
previous occasion I placed the papers in 
your hands ; now, with your kind per- 
mission, I lay them at your feet ”—and. 
saying this with the most courteous 
obeisance, I knelt with one knee on 
the floor and placed the packet of 
papers where I said I would place 
them. 

Now, ever since that, the Lady Mary 
denies that she kicked them to the 
other end of the room. She says that 
as she was walking to and fro the toe of 
her foot touched the packet and sent it 
spinning ; and, as no real Irishman ever 
yet contradicted a lady, all I will say is 
that the precious bundle went hurtling 
to the other end of the room, and it is 
very likely that Lady Mary thought the 
gesture of her foot a trifle too much 
resembled an action of her mother, the 
Countess, for her manner changed in the 
twinkling of an eye, and she laughed 
like her old self again. 

“Mr. O’Ruddy,” she said, “you put 
me out of all patience. You're as simple 
as if you came out of Ireland yester- 
day.” 

“It’s tolerably well known,” said I, 
“by some of your expert swordsmen 
that I came out the day before.” 

Again Lady Mary laughed. 
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“You're not very wise in the choice 
of your friends,” she said. 

“T am, if 1 can count you as one of 
them,” I returned. 

She made no direct reply to this, but 
continued : — 

“Can’t you see that that little Doctor 
Chord is a traitor? He has been telling 
my father all you have been doing and 
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all you have been planning, and he says 
you are almost simple enough to have 
given the papers into his own keeping 
no longer ago than last night.” 

“Now, look you, Lady Mary, how 
much you misjudged me. The little 
villain asked for the papers, but he 
didn’t get them ; then he advised me to 
give them to a man I could trust, and 
when | said the only man I could trust 
was red-headed Paddy out yonder, he 
was delighted to think I was to leave 
them in his custody. But yoy can see 
for yourself I did nothing of the kind, 
and if your people thought they could 
get anything out of Paddy by bad 
language and heroic kicks they were 
mistaken.” 

At that moment we had an interrup- 
tion that brought our conversation to a 
standstill and Lady Mary to the door, 
outside which her mother was crying 
“Mary, Mary! where’s the key?” 
“Where should it be?” said Lady 
Mary, “but in 
the door.” 

“It is not in 
the door,” said 
the Countess 
wrathfully, shak- 
ing it as if she 
would tear it 
down. 

“It is in the 
door,” said Lady 
Mary positively ; 
and quite right 
she was, for both 
of us were look- 
ing at it. 

“It isnotin the 
door,” shouted 
her mother. 
“Some of the 
servants have 
taken it away.” 

Then we heard 
her calling over 
the banisters to 
find out who 
had taken away 
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the key of Lady Mary’s’ room. 
There was a twinkle in Mary’s eye, and 
a quiver in the corners of her pretty 
mouth that made me feel she would 
burst out laughing, and indeed I had 
some ado to keep silence myself. 

“What have you done with those two 
poor wretches you were maltreating out 
in the garden?” asked Lady Mary. 

“Qh, don’t speak of them,” cried the 
Countess, evidently in no good humour. 
“Tt was all a scandal for nothing. The 
red-headed beast did not have the 
papers. That little fool, Chord, has 
misled both your father and me. I 
could wring his neck for him, and now 
he is palavering your father in the 
library and saying he will get the papers 
himself or die in the attempt. It serves 
us right for paying attention to a 
babbling idiot like him. I said in the 
first place that that Irish baboon of an 
O’Ruddy was not likely to give them to 
the ape that follows him.” 

“Tare-an-ounds!” I cried, clenching 
my fists and making for the door; but 


Lady Mary rattled it so I could not be 
heard, and the next instant she placed 
her snow-flake hand across my mouth, 
which was as pieasant a way of stopping 
an injudicious utterance as ever I had 
been acquainted with. 


“Mary,” said the Countess, “your 
father is very much agitated and disap- 
pointed, so I’m taking him out for a 
drive. I have told the butler to look 
out for the key, and when he finds it he'll 
let you out. You've only yourself to 
blame for being locked in, because we 
expected the baboon himself and couldn't 
trust you in his presence.” 

It was now Lady Mary’s turn to show 
confusion at the old termagant’s talk, 
and she coloured as red as a sunset on 
the coast of Kerry. I forgave the old 
hag her discourteous appellation of 
“baboon” because of the joyful intima- 
tion she gave me through the door that 
Lady Mary was not to be trusted when 
I was near by. My father used to say 
that if you are present when an embarr- 


assment comes to a lady it is well not 
to notice it, else the embarrassment wil] 
be transferred to yourself. Remember- 
ing this, I pretended not to see Lady 
Mary’s flaming cheeks, and, begging her 
pardon, walked up the room and picked 
from the corner the bundle of papers 
which had, somehow or other come 
there, whether kicked or not. I came 
back to where she was standing and 
offered them to her most respectfully, as 
if they, and not herself, were the subject 
of discussion. 

“ Hush,” said Lady Mary in a whisper; 
“sit down yonder and see how long you 
can keep quiet.” 

She pointed to a chair that stood 
beside a beautifully polished table of 
foreign wood, the like of which I had 
never seen before, and I, wishing very 
much to please her, sat down where she 
told me and placed the bundle of papers 
on the table. Lady Mary tiptoed over, 
as light-footed as a canary-bird, and sat 
down on the opposite side of the table, 
resting her elbows on the polished wood, 
and, with her chin in her hands, gazed 
across at me, and a most bewildering 
scrutiny I found it, rendering it difficult 
for me to keep quiet and seated, as she 
had requested. Ina minute or two we 
heard the crunch of wheels on the gravel 
in front, then the carriage drove off, and 
the big gates clanked together. 

Still Lady Mary poured the sunshine 
of her eyes upon me, and I hope and 
trust she found me a presentable young 
man, for under the warmth of her look 
my heart began to bubble up like a pot 
of potatoes on a strong fire. 

“You make me a present of the 
papers, then?” said Lady Marv at 
last. 

“Indeed and I do, and of myself as 
well, if you'll have me. And this latter 
is a thing I’ve been trying to say to you 
every time I met you, Mary acushla, 
and no sooner do the words come to my 
lips than some doddering fool interrupts 
us ; but now, my darling, we are alone 
together, in that lover’s paradise which 
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is always typitied by a locked door, and 
at last [ can say the things——” 

Just here, as I mentioned the word 
“door,” there came a rap at it, and 
Lady Mary started as if someone had 
fired a gun. 

“Your ladyship,” said the butler, “I 
cannot find the key. Shall I send for a 
locksmith ? ” 

“Oh, no,” said Lady Mary, “do not 
take the trouble. I have letters to write, 
and do not wish to be disturbed until 
my mother returns.” 

“Very good, your ladyship,” returned 
the butler, and he walked away. 

“A locksmith!” said Lady Mary, 
looking across the table at me. 

“Love laughs at them,” said I. 

Lady Mary smiled very sweetly, but 
shook her head. 

“This is not a time for laughter,” she 
said, “but for seriousness. Now, I 
cannot risk your staying here longer, so 
will tell you what I have to say as 
quickly as possible. Your repeatedly 


interrupted declaration | take for truth, 


because the course of true love never did 
runsmooth. Therefore, if you want me, 
you must keep the papers.” 

At this I hastily took the bundle from 
the table and thrust it in my pocket, which 
action made Lady Mary smile again. 

“Have you read them ?” she asked. 

“TI have not.” 

“Do you mean to say you have 
carried these papers about for so long 
and have not read them?” 

“I had no curiosity concerning them,” 
[replied. “I have something better to 
look at,” I went on, gazing across at 
her; “and when that is not with me the 
memory of it is, and it’s little I care for 
a pack of musty papers and what's in 
them.” 

“Then I will tell you what they are,’ 
said Lady Mary. “There are in that 
packet the title-deeds to great estates, 
the fairest length of land that lies under 
the sun in Sussex. There is also a letter 
written by my father’s own hand, giving 
the property to your father.” 
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“But he did not mean my father to 
keep it,” said I. 

“No, he did not. He feared capture, 
and knew the ransom would be heavy if 
they found evidence of property upon 
him. Now all these years he has 
been saying nothing, but collecting the 
revenues of this estate and using 
them, while another man had the legal 
right to it.” 

“ Still he has but taken what was his 
own,” said I, “and my father never dis- 
puted that, always intending to come 
over to England and return the papers 
to the Earl; but he got lazy-like, by 
sitting at his own fireside, and seldom 
went farther abroad than to the house 
of the priest ; but his last injunctions to 
me were to see that the Earl got his 
papers, and indeed he would have had 
them long since if he had but treated 
me like the son of an old friend.” 

“Did your father mention that the 
Earl would give you any reward for 
returning his property to him?” 

“ He did not,” I replied with indigna- 
tion. “In Ireland, when a friend does a 
friend’s part, he doesn’t expect to be 
paid for it.” 

“ But don’t you expect a reward for 
returning them ?” 

“ Lady Mary,” said I, “do you mean 
to be after insulting me? These papers 
are not mine, but the Ear! of Westport’s, 
and he can have them without saying as 
much as ‘ Thank you kindly’ for them.” 

Lady Mary leaned back in her chair 
and looked at me with half-closed eyes, 
then she stretched forth her hand and 
said :— 

“ Give me the papers.” 

“ But it’s only a minute since,’ I cried, 
perplexed, “that you held them to be 
the key to the situation, and said if | 
didn't keep them I would never get 
you.” 

“ Did I say that? ’ asked Lady Mary, 
with the innocence of a three-year-old 
child. “I had no idea we had come to 
such a conclusion. Now do you want a 
little advice about those same papers ?” 
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“As long as the advice comes from 
you, Mary darling, I want it on any 
subject.” 

“You have come into England brawl- 
ing, sword-playing, cudgel-flinging, and 
never till this moment have you given 
a thought to what the papers are for. 
These papers represent the law.” 

“ Bad cess to it,” said 1. “ My father 
used to say, have as little to do with the 
law as possible, for what’s the use of 
bringing your man into the courts when 
a good shillelah is speedier and more 
satisfactory to all concerned.” 

“ That may be true in Ireland, but it 
is not true in England. Now, here is 
my advice. You know my father and 
mother, and if you'll just quit staring 
your eyes out at me, and think for a 
minute, you may be able to tell when 
you. will get their consent to pay your 
addresses to me without interruption.” 
Here she blushed and looked down. 

“ Indeed,” said I, “I don’t need to 
take my eyes from you to answer ‘hat 
question. It'll be the afternoon follow- 
ing the Day of Judgment.” 

“Very well. You must then stand on 
your rights. 1 will give you a letter to 
a man in the Temple, learned in the 
law. He was legal adviser to my aunt, 
who left me all her property, and she 
told me that if I ever I was in trouble | 
was to go him; but instead of that I'll 
send my trouble to him with a letter of 
introduction. I advise you take posses- 
sion of the estate at Brede, and think no 
more of giving up the papers to my 
father until he is willing to give you 
something in return. You may then 
ask what you like of him ; money, 
goods, or a farm,”—and again a bright 
red colour flooded her cheeks. With 
that she drew toward her pen and paper 
and dashed off a letter which she gave 
to me. 

“I think,” she said, “it would be well 
if you left the papers with the man in 
the Temple ; -he will keep them safely, 
and no one will suspect where they are ; 
while, if you need money, which is 
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likely, he will be able to advance yo 
what you want on the security of the 
documents you leave with him.” 

“Is it money?” said I, “sure | 
couldn't think of drawing money om 
property that belongs to your good 
father, the Earl.” 

“ As I read the papers,” replied Lady 
Mary, very demurely, casting down her 
eyes once more, “the property does not 
belong to my good father, the Earl, but 
to the good-for-nothing young man 
named O’Ruddy. 1 think that my 
father, the Earl, will find that he needs 
your signature before he can call the 
estate his own once more. It mayb 
I am wrong, and that your father, by 
leaving possession so long in the hands 
of the Earl, may have forfeited his claim 
Mr. Josiah Brooks will tell you all about 
it when you meet him in the Temple 
You may depend upon it that if he 
advances you money your claim is good, 
and, your claim being good, you may 
make terms with even so obstreperous a 
man as my father.” 


“And if I make terms with the 
father,” I cried, “do you think his 
comely daughter will ratify the bar- 
gain ?” 


Lady Mary smiled very sweetly, and 
gave me the swiftest and shyest o 
glances across the table from her speak- 
ing eyes, which next instant were hidden 
from me. 

“ May be,” she said, “ the lawyer could 
answer that question.” 

“ Troth,” I said, springing to my feet, 
“TI know a better one to ask it of than 
any old curmudgeon poring over dry 
law-books, and the answer I am going 
to have from your own lips.” 

Then with a boldness that has ever 
characterized the O’Ruddys, I swung 
out my arms and had her inside o’ them 
before you could say Ballymole. She 
made a bit of a struggle and cried 
breathlessly. 

“T’'ll answer it, if you'll sit in that 
chair again.” 

“It’s not words,” says I, “ | want from 
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your lips, but this,"—and I smothered a 
little shrick with one of the heartiest 
kisses that ever took place out of Ireland 
itself, and it seemed to me that her 
struggle ceased, or, as one might say, 
faded away, as my lips came into contact 





“LADY MARKY... GAZED ACROSS AT MB, 


with hers ; for she suddenly weakened 
in my arms so that I had to hold her 
close to me, for I thought she would sink 
to the floor if I did but leave go, and in 
the excitement of the moment my own 
head was swimming in a way that the 
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richest of wine had never made it swim 
before. Then Lady Mary buried her 
face in my shoulder with a little sigh of 
content, and I knew she was mine in 


spite of all the Earls and Countesses in 
the kingdom, or estates either, so far as 


AND A MOST BEWILDERING SCRUTINY I FOUND IT ” 


that went. At last she straightened up 
and made as though she would push me 
from her, but held me thus at arms’ 
length, while her limpid eyes looked like 
twin lakes of Killarney on a dreamy 
morning when there’s no wind blowing. 
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“O’Ruddy,” she said, solemnly, with 
a little catch in her voice, “you are a 
bold man, and I think you’ve no doubt 
of your answer ; but what has happened 
makes me the more anxious for your 
success in dealing with those who will 
oppose both your wishes and mine. My 
dear lover, is what I call you now; you 
have come over in tempestuous fashion, 
with a sword in your hand, striving 
against every one who would stand up 
before you. After this morning, all that 
should be changed, for life seems to 
have become sérious and momentous. 
O’Ruddy, IT want your actions to be 
guided, not by a drawn sword, but by 
religion and by law.” 

“Troth, Mary acushla, an Irishman 
takes to religion of his own nature, but 
I much misdoubt me if it comes natural 
to take to the law.” 

“ How often have you been to mass 
since you came to England, O’Ruddy ?” 

“ How often?” says I, wrinkling my 
brow, “indeed you mean, how many 
times ?” 

“Yes ; how many times ?” 

“Now, Mary, how could you expect 
me to be keeping count of them ?” 

“ Has your attendance, then, been so 
regular ?” 

“ Ah, Mary, darling ; it’s not me that 
has the face to tell you a lie, and yet 
I’m ashamed to say that I’ve never set 
foot in a church since I crossed the 
channel, and the best of luck it is for me 
that good old Father Donovan dcesn’t 
hear these same words.” 

“Then you will go to church this 
very day and pray for heaven’s bless- 
ing on both of us.” 

“It’s too late for the mass this Sunday, 
Mary, but the churches are open, and the 
first one I come to will have me inside 
of it.” 

With that she drew me gently to her, 
and herself kissed me, meeting none of 
that resistance which I had encountered 
but a short time before ; and then, as 
bitter ill luck would have it, at this 
delicious moment we were startled by 


the sound of carriage-wheels on the 
gravel outside. 

“Oh!” cried Lady Mary in a panic: 
“ how time has flown!” 

“Indeed,” said I, “ I never knew it so 
fast before.” 

And she, without wasting further time 
in talking, unlocked the door, whipped 
out the key, and placed it where I had 
found it in the beginning. She seemed 
to think of everything in a moment, and 
I would have left her letter and the 
papers on the table if it hadn’t been for 
that cleverest of all girls, who, besides 
her lips of honey, had an alert mind, 
which is one of the things appreciated 
in Ireland. I then followed her quickly 
down a narrow back stairway and out 
into a glass house, where a little door at 
the end led us into a deliciously shaded 
walk, free from all observation, with a 
thick screen of trees on the right hand 
and the old stone wall on the left. 

Here I sprang quickly to overtake 
her, but she danced away like a fairy 
in the moonlight, throwing a glance of 
mischief over her shoulder at me, with 
her finger on her lips. It seemed to 
me a pity that so sylvan a dell should 
merely be used for the purposes of 
speed, but in a jiffy Mary was at the 
little door in the wall and had the bolts 
drawn back, and I was outside before | 
understood what had happened, listen- 
ing to bolts being thrust back again, and 
my only consolation was the remem- 
brance of a little dab at my lips as! 
passed through, as brief and unsatisfac- 
tory as the peck of a sparrow. 


XXIII. 

It was a beautiful day, as lovely as an 
indulgent Providence had ever bestowed 
upon an unthankful generation. 

Although I wished I had had an hour 
or two to spend with Mary wandering 
up and down that green alley through 
which we had rushed with such indecent 
haste, all because two aged and angry 
members of the nobility might have 
come upon us, yet I walked through 
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the streets of London as if I 
trod on the air, and not on 
the rough cobblestones of the 
causeway. It seemed as if I had 
suddenly become a boy again, 
and yet with all the strength 
and vigour of a man, and I was 
hard put to it not to shout aloud 
in the sunlight, or to slap on 
the back the slow and solemn 
Englishmen I met, who looked 
as if they had never laughed in 
their lives. Sure it’s a very 
serious country, this same land 
of England, where their dignity 
is so oppressive that it bows 
down head and shoulders with 
thinking how grand they are ; 
and yet I’ll say nothing against 
them, for it was an English- 
woman that made me feel like 
a balloon. Pondering over the 
sobriety of the nation, I found 
myself in the shadow of a great 
church, and, remembering what 
my dear Mary had said, I 
turned and went in through the 
open door, with my hat in my 
hand. It was a great contrast 
to the bright sunlight I had left, 
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and to the busy streets with 
their holiday-making people. 
There were only a few scattered 
here and there in the dim 
silence of the church, some on their 
knees, some walking slowly about on 
tiptoe, and some seated meditating in 
chairs. No service was going forward, 
so I knelt down in the chapel of 
Saint Patrick himself; I bowed my 
head and thanked God for the day and 
for the blessing that had come with 
it. As I said, I was like a boy again, 
and to my lips, too long held from them, 
came the prayers that had been taught 
me. I was glad I had not forgotten 
them, and I said them over and over 
with joy in my heart. As I raised my 
head, I saw standing and looking at me 
a priest, and, rising to my feet, I made 
my bow to him, and he came forward, 


**MARV WAS AT THE LITTLE DOOK IN THE WALL AND HAD 


recognising me before I recognised 
him. 

“ O’Ruddy,” he said, “if you knew the 
joy it gives to my old heart to meet you 
in this sacred place and in that devout 
attitude, it would bring some correspond- 
ing happiness to yourself.” 

“ Now by the piper that played before 
Moses, Father Donovan, and is this your- 
self? Sure I disrecognised you, coming 
into the darkness, and me just out of the 
glare beyond,”—and I took his hand in 
both of mine and shook it with a hearti- 
ness he had not met since he left the old 
turf. “Sure and there’s no one I'd 
rather meet this day than yourself,”’— 
and with that I dropped on one knee 
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and asked for his blessing on me and 
mine. 

As we walked out of the church to- 
gether, his hand resting on my shoulder, 
I asked how such a marvel came to pass 
as Father Donovan, who never thought 
to leave Ireland, being here in London. 
The old man said nothing till we were 
down the steps, and then he told me 
what had happened. 

“You remember Patsy O’Gorman?” 
he said. 

“TI do that,” I replied, “and an old 
thief of the world and a tight-fisted 
miser he is.” 

“Whist,” said Father Donovan, quietly 
crossing himself. “O’Gorman is dead 
and buried.” 

“Do you tell me that!” said I, “then 
rest his soul. He would be a warm man 
and leave more money than my father 
did, I’m thinking.” 

“Yes, he left some money, and to me 
he left three hundred pounds, with the 
request that I should accomplish the 
desire of my life and take the pilgrimage 
to Rome.” 

“ The crafty old chap, that same bit of 
bequestration will help him over many a 
rough mile in purgatory.” 

“Ah, O’Ruddy, it’s not our place to 
judge. They gave a harder name to 
O’Gorman than he deserved. Just look 
at your own case. The stories that have 
come back to Ireland, O’Ruddy, just 
made me shiver. I heard that you 
were fighting and brawling through 
England, ready to run through any man 
that looked cross-eyed at you. They 
said that you had taken up with a high- 
wayman ; that you spent your nights in 
drink and breathing out smoke ; and here 
I find you, a proper young man, doing 
credit to your country, meeting you, not 
in a tavern, but on your knees with bowed 
head in the chapel of Saint Patrick, 
giving the lie to the slanderer’s tongue.” 

The good old man stopped in our 
walk, and with tears in his eyes shook 
hands with me again, and I had not the 
heart to tell him the truth. 





“ Ah well,” I said, “Father O’Donovan, 
I suppose nobody, except yourself, is 
quite as good as he thinks, and nobcdy, 
including myself, is as bad as he appears 
to be. And now, Father Donovan, 
where are you stopping, and how long 
will you be in London?” 

“T am stopping with an old college 
friend, who is a priest in the church 
where I found you. I expect to leave 
in a few days’ time and journey down 
to the seaport of Rye, where I am to 
take ship that will land me either in 
Dunkirk or in Calais. From there I am 
to make my way to Rome as best as 
I can.” 

“ And are you travelling alone?” 

“I am that, although, by the blessing 
of God, I have made many friends on 
the journey, and everyone I met has 
been good to me.” 

“Ah, Father Donovan, you couldn't 
meet a bad man if you travelled the 
world over. Sure there’s some that 
carry such an air of blessedness with 
them that everyone they meet must, 
for very shame, show the best of his 
character. With me it’s different, for 
it seems that where there’s contention | 
am in the middle of it, though, God 
knows, I’m a man of peace, as my father 
was before me.” 

“ Well,” said Father Donovan slowly, 
but with a sweet smile on his lip, “I 
suppose the O’Ruddy’s were always men 
of peace, for I’ve known them before 
now to fight hard enough to get it.” 

The good father spoke a little doubt- 
fully, as if he were not quite approving ot 
our family methods, but he was a kindly 
man who always took the most lenient 
view of things. He walked far with me, 
and then I turned and escorted him to 
the place where he resided, and, bidding 
him good-bye, got a promise from him that 
he would come to the “ Pig and Turnip” 
a day later and have a bite and sup with 
me, for I thought with the assistance of 
the landlord I could put a very creditable 
meal before him, and Father Donovan 
was always one that relished his meals, 
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and he enjoyed his drink too, although 
he was set against too much of it. He 
used to say, “It’s a wise drinker that 
knows when geniality ends and hostility 
begins, and it’s just as well to stop before 
you come to the line.” 

With this walking to and fro 
the day was near done when I 
got back to the “Pig and 
Turnip,” and remembered that 
neither a bit of pig nor a bit 
of turnip had I had all that long 
day, and now I was ravenous. 
| never knew anything make me 
forget my appetite before ; but 
here I had missed my noonday 
meal, and not in all my life 
could I overtake it again. Sure 
there was many an experience 
crowded together in that beautiful 
Sunday, so, as I passed through 
the entrance to the inn I said to 
the obsequious landlord :— 

“For the love of heaven, get 
placed on my table all you have 
in the house that’s fit to eat, 
and a trifle of a bottle or two, to 
wash it down with.” 

So saying, I passed up the 
creaking old oaken stair and 
came to my room, where | 
instantly remembered there was 
something else I had forgotten. 
As I opened the door there 
came a dismal groan from 
Paddy, and something that 
sounded like a wicked oath 
from Jem Bottles. Poor lads! 
that had taken such a beating 
that day, such a cudgelling for 
my sake; and here I stood at 
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“Ts it sore?” he groaned. “Except 
the soles of my feet, which they couldn't 
hit with me kickin’ them, there isn’t an 
inch of me that doesn’t think it’s worse 
hurted than the rest.” 

“Tt’s sorry I am to hear that,” I 
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my own door in a wonder of 
amazement, and something of 
fright, thinking I had heard a 
banshee wail. The two misused lads had 
slipped out of my memory as completely 
as the devil slipped off Macgillicuddy 
Reeks into the pond beneath when Saint 
Patrick had sent the holy words after him. 

“Paddy,” said I, “are you hurted? 
Where is it you’re sore ?” 


““WE WALKED OUT OF THE CHURCH TOGETHEK ™ 


replied, quite truthfully ; “ and you, Jem, 
how did you come off?” 

“Well, I gave a better account of 
myself than Paddy here, for 1 made most 
of them keep their distance from me; 
but him they got on the turf before you 
could say ‘ Watch me eye,’ and the whole 
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boiling of them was on top of him in the 
twinkling of the same.” 

“ The whole boiling of them ?” said I, 
as if I knew nothing of the occurrence; 
“then there was more than Strammers 
to receive you?” 

“ More!” shouted Jem Bottles, “ there 
was forty if there was one.” 

Paddy groaned at the remembrance, 
and moaned out :— 

“The whole population of London 
was there, and half of it on top of me 
before I could wink. I thought they 
would strip the clothes off me, and they 
nearly did it.” 

“And you have been here alone ever 
since? Have you had nothing to eat 
or drink since you got back ?” 

“Oh,” said Jem, “we had too much 
attention in the morning, and too little 
as the day went on. We were expecting 
you home, and so took the liberty of 
coming up here and waiting for you, 
thinking you might be good enough to 
send out for someone who would dress 


our wounds; but luckily that’s not needed 


now. 

“Why is it not needed?” I asked. 
“ T’'ll send at once.” 

“Oh, no,” moaned 
was one good friend 
forget us.” 

“ Well,” said Jem,“ he seemed mighty 
afeerd of coming in. I suppose he 
thought it was on his advice that we 
went where we did, and he was afeerd 
we thought badly of him for it; but of 
course we had no blame to put on the 
poor little man.” 

“In heaven’s name, 
talking of?” said I. 

“ Doctor Chord,” answered Jem. “He 
put his head inside the door and inquired 
for us, and inquired specially where you 
were ; but that, of course, we couldn’t 
tell him. He was very much put out to 
find us mis-handled, and he sent us some 
tankards of beer, which are now empty, 
and we're waiting for him because he 
promised to come back and attend to our 
injuries.” 


Paddy, “ there 
that did not 


who are you 


“Then you didn’t see Doctor Chord in 
the gardens ?” 

“In what gardens?” asked Bottles, 

“You didn’t see him among that mob 
that set on you?” 

“No fear,” said Jem, “wherever there's 
a scrimmage Doctor Chord will keep 
away from it.” 

“Indeed, and in that you’re wrong,” 
said I. “Doctor Chord has been the 
instigator of everything that has hap- 
pened, and he stood in the background 
and helped to set them on.” 

Paddy sat up with wild alarminhis eyes 

“ Sure, master,” says he, “ how could 
you see through so thick a wall as that?” 

“ [I did not see through the wall at all ; 
I was in the house. When you went 
through the back door, I went through 
the front gate, and what I am telling 
you is true. Doctor Chord is the cause 
of the whole commotion. That’s why he 
was afraid to come into the room. He 
thought perhaps you had seen him, and, 
finding you had not, he'll be back here 
again when everything is over. Doctor 
Chord is a traitor, and you may take my 
word for that.” 

Paddy rose slowly to his feet, every 
red hair in his head bristling with scorn 
and indignation ; but as he stood erect 
he put his hand to his side and gave a 
howl as he limped a step or two over 
the floor. 

“The black-hearted villain,” he mut- 
tered through his teeth. “I'll have his 
life.” 

“ You'll have nothing of the sort,” said 
I, “and we'll get some good attendance 
out of him, for he’s a skilful man. When 
he has done his duty in repairing what 
he has inflicted upon you, then you can 
give him a piece of your mind.” 

“ T’ll give him a piece of my boot ; all 
that’s left of it,” growled Jem Bottles, 
scowling. 

“ You may take your will of him after 
he has put some embrocation on your 
bruises,” said I ; and as I was speaking 
there came a timorous little knock at 
the door. 
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“Come in,” I cried, and after some 
hesitation the door opened, and there 
stood little Doctor Chord with a big 
bottle under his arm. I was glad there 
was no supper yet on the table, for if 
there had been I must have asked the 
little man to sit down with me, and 
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“Qh,” said I, “I accompanied these 
two to the door in the wall, and when 
they got through I heard yells fit to 
make a hero out of a nigger; but you 
know how stout the bolts are and I 
couldn’t get to them, so I had just to go 
out of hearing of their bellowings. On 


“HIT HIM ONE In THE RIGHT EYE - 


that he would do without a second’s 
hesitation, so I could not rightly see 
him maltreated who had broken a crust 
with me. 

He paid no attention to Jem or Paddy 
at first, but kept his cunning little eye 
on me. 

“And where have you been to-day, 
O’Ruddy ?” he asked. 


the way back I happened to meet an 
old friend of mine, Father Donovan, 
and——” 

Here Paddy, forgetting his good 
manners, shouted out :— 

“Thank God there’s a holy father in 
this hole of perdition ; for I know I’m 
goin’ t’ die to-morrow at the latest.” 

“ Stop your nonsense,” said I. “ You'll 
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have to hold on to life at least a day 
longer ; for the gocd father is not coming 
here until two days are past. You're 
more frightened than hurt, and the 
Doctor here has a lotion that will make 
you meet the priest as a friend and not 
as a last counsellor. 

“As I was saying, Doctor Chord, I 
met Father Donovan, and we strolled 
about the town, so that I have only now 
just come in. The father is a stranger 
in London, on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
And sure I had to show him the sights.” 

“It was a kindly action of you,” said 
Doctor Chord, pulling the cork of the 
medicine-bottle. “Get those rags off,” 
he called to Paddy, “and I'll rub you 
down as if you were the finest horse that 
ever followed the hounds.” 

There was a great smell of medicine 
in the air as he lubricated Paddy over 
the bruised places; then Jem Bottles 
came under his hands, and either he 
was not so much hurt as Paddy was, or 
he made less fuss about it, for he glared 
at the Doctor all the time he was 


attending him, and said nothing. 

It seemed an inhospitable thing to 
misuse a man who had acted the good 
Samaritan so arduously as the little 
Doctor with three-quarters of his bottle 
gone, but as he slapped the cork in it 
again I stepped to the door and turned 


the key. Paddy was scowling now and 
then, and groaning now and again, when 
the cheerful Doctor said to him, as is the 
way with physicians when they wish to 
encourage a patient :— 

“Oh, you're not hurt nearly as bad as 
you think you are. You'll be a little 
sore and stiff in the morning, that’s all, 
and I'll leave the bottle with you.” 

“You've never rubbed me at all on 
the worst place,” said Paddy angrily. 

“Where was that?” asked Doctor 
Chord—and the words were hardly out 
of his mouth when Paddy hit him one 
in the right eye that sent him staggering 
across the room. 

“There’s where I got the blow that 
knocked me down,” cried Paddy. 


Doctor Chord threw a wild glance at 
the door, when Jem Bottles, with a little 
run and a lift of his foot, gave him one 
behind that caused the Doctor to turna 
somersault. 

“Take that, you thief,” said Jem; 
“and now you’ve something that neither 
of us got, because we kept our faces to 
the villains that set on us.” 

Paddy made a rush, but I cried :— 

“Don’t touch the man when he’s 
down!” 

“Sure,” says Paddy, “that’s when 
they all fell on me.” 

“ Never strike a man when he’s down!” 
I cried. 

“Do ye mean to say we shouldn't hit 
a man when he’s down?” asked Jem 
Bottles. 

“You knew very well you shouldn't,” 
I toid him. “Sure you’ve been in the 
ring before’ now.” 

“That I have,’ shouted Bottles, 
pouncing on the unfortunate Doctor. 
He grabbed him by the scruff of the 
neck and flung him to his feet, then 
gave him a bat on the side of the head 
that sent him reeling up toward the 
ceiling again. 

“ That’s enough, Jem,” I cautioned 
him. 

“I’m not only following the Doctor,” 
said Jem, “but I’m _ following the 
Doctor’s advice. He told us to take a 
little gentle exercise and it would allay 
the soreness.” 

“The exercise you're taking will not 
allay the soreness on the Doctor’s part. 
Stop it, Jem! Now leave him alone, 
Paddy; he’s had enough to remember 
you by, and to learn that the way of the 
traitor is the rocky road to Dublin. 
Come now, Doctor, the door is open; 
get out into the passage as quick as you 
can, and I hope you have another bottle 
of that excellent lotion at home.” 

The threatening attitude of both Jem 
and Paddy seemed to paralyse the little 
man with fear, and he lay on the boards 
glaring up at them with terror in his 
eyes. 
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“I’m holding the door open for you,” 
said I, “and remember I may not be 
able to hold Paddy and Jem as easily 
as I hold the door; so make your 
escape before they get into action 
again.” 

Doctor Chord rolled himself over 
quickly, but, not daring to get on his 
feet, trotted out into the passage like a 
big dog on his hands and knees; and 
just then a waiter, coming up with a 
tray and not counting on this sudden 
apparition in the hallway, fell over him ; 
and if it were not for my customary 
agility and presence of mind in grasping 
the broad metal server, a good part of 
my supper would have been on the 
floor. The waiter luckily leaned forward 
when he found himself falling, holding 
the tray high over his head, and so, 
seizing it, I saved the situation and the 
supper. 

“What are ye grovelling down there 
for, ye drunken beast?” shouted the 
angry waiter, as he came down with a 
thud. “Why don’t you walk on your 
two feet like a Christian?” 

Doctor Chord took the hint and his 
departure, running along the passage 
and stumbling down the stairway like a 
man demented. When he got down 
into the courtyard he shook his fist at 
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my window and swore he would have 
the law on us; but I never saw the 
little man again, although Paddy and 
Jem were destined to meet him once 
more, as I shall tell later on. 

The supper being now laid, I fell at it 
and I disremember having ever enjoyed 
a meal more in my life. I sent Paddy 
and Jem to their quarters with food and 
a bottle of good wine to keep them 
company, and I think they deserved it, 
for they said the lotion the Doctor had 
put on the outside of them was stinging, 
so they thought there should be some- 
thing in the inside to counteract the 
inconvenience. 

I went to sleep the moment I touched 
the pillow, and dreamed I was in the 
most umbrageous lover’s walk that ever 
was, overhung with green branches 
through which the sunlight flickered, 
and closed in with shrubbery. There | 
chased a flying nymph that always just 
eluded me, laughing at me over her 
shoulder and putting her finger to he: 
lips, and at last, when I caught her, it 
turned out to be Doctor Chord, where- 
upon I threw him indignantly into the 
bushes, and then saw to my dismay it 
was the Countess. She began giving 
her opinion of me so vigorously that | 
awoke and found it was broad daylight. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WRENTHAM 


PEARL 


By E. BURROWES 


Lilustrated by G. Leslie Hunter 


I. 

HE first I ever heard of the 
Wrentham pearl was_ when 
Travers, one fine day last Octo- 
ber, burst into my chambers, 

where I was quill-driving at a furious 
pace, and making believe to be extremely 
busy. Seeing him, I dropped both the 
pretence and the pen. 

“ Hullo, old fellow! What brings you 
up to town in such a hurry? Thought 
you were shooting till the end of the 
month ?” 

“So I was, till business, and a nasty 
job too, sent me flying up here. It’s a 


mercy you are in town; I should not 
have known what to do else, for I’ve 
pledged my word to Wrentham that I’d 
get hold of you by hook or by crook.” 


“ That was nice of you, old chap. But 
why this eagerness for my society ?” 

“ There’s method in my madness,” he 
laughed. “Gota light? Thanks. I've 
been travelling all night, turning my hair 
grey trying to think of plans for—but 
I'll tell you all about it in a moment. 
First of all, are you busy just now ?” 

[ looked elaborately through a per- 
fectly empty engagement - book, and 
finally, to the accompaniment of Travers’ 
hearty laugh, shook my head. 

“No; I fancy London and the Courts 
will get along without me—for a while, 
at any rate. Why?” 

“ Because | want you, when you've 
heard my story, to pack your traps and 
come straight with me to the north. I 
told Wrentham I should bring you, and 
you'll be as welcome as flowers in May.” 

“ But, my good fellow,” I said, in 
undisguised amazement, “what is the 
meaning of all this? I hardly know 
Lord Wrentham, and yet—-—” 

“T'll tell you. It’s a queer story, but 


it’s just that fact which has brought 
me up post haste to you You've some 
fancy for amateur detective work, haven't 
you? Well; to my story. You have 
heard, I suppose, of the celebrated 
Wrentham pearl? It has been in the 
family for generations—one of their most 
valuable heirlooms. It belonged to the 
beauty of a Persian harem in the dark 
ages; but that has nothing to do with 
the present story. The Wrentham pearl, 
as I have said, is beyond all price, both 
from a sentimental and practical point 
of view. Last night the pearl was in its 
accustomed place in the safe in which 
Wrentham invariably keeps it ; I saw it 
there myself. He keeps the key ona 
chain round his neck, and no one could 
or has tampered with the safe ; yet—the 
pearl has vanished! What I want you 
to do, my dear Dallas, is to come down 
with me to-night to Wrentham, and find 
the pearl !” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“Have you not made a mistake, old 
chap?” I said. “ You should have gone 
to Scotland Yard, instead of wasting 
your time here.” 

Travers shook his head. There was a 
keenness in his eye and an assurance in 
his bearing which struck me as strange. 

“No; the last place I should go to. 
Wrentham absolutely forbids it. He 
does not wish the robbery to become 
known, at least not yet, and so—lI said 
I’d fetch you. My dear Dallas, you 
can’t get out of it. I have every 
freedom as far as expense is concerned, 
and—there’s a chance for you to make 
your name. Wrentham never forgets a 
kindness done him. Will you come? 
We can run over your objections in 
the train. Is it yes, or no?” 

“T’ll come!” I said, catching a sort 
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“But it’s a 


of enthusiasm from him. 
What time 


wild-goose chase, Travers. 
do we start ?” 

“King’s Cross 11.15 to-morrow. We'll 
dine at my club at seven this evening, if 
you'll meet me there ; I’ve some business 
| must do first.” 

“Right. I'll be there.” 

The door banged, and I was left to 
my preparations and my thoughts. It 
was so like Travers to rush up to town 
for me, but it was most unlike him to 
undertake a thing he could. not see 
through. His confidence in me gave 
me a certain amount of courage, though 
| little knew what I was letting myself 
in for. Why on earth he should have 
fixed upon me to act as amateur detec- 
tive I could not imagine, unless it was 
because I had been on another occasion 
of some service to him: in the strange 
case of young Anthony Wickham. I 
puzzled my brains to think how I could 
assist in the elucidation of the myste- 
rious disappearance of the Wrentham 
pearl, but I could get no further infor- 
mation on the subject from him till we 
were well on our way north, alone in 
our compartment. 

It was chilly, and we left behind us a 
fog which threatened to be a bad one. 
However, with rugs and cigars we 
promised ourselves a pleasant journey. 
When we were swinging along at some 
fifty miles an hour, Travers again re- 
verted to the Wrentham pearl. 

“I can read curiosity in the very turn 
of your head,” he said with a laugh, “ so 
| suppose I’d better satisfy it, and prime 
you with all the information I possess on 
the subject of the pearl. First of all, let 
me enumerate the party at Wrentham. 
There is Wrentham himself, and _ his 
aunt, an ancient lady of some seventy 
years, who scarcely appears till tea. 
Then there is a very decent fellow, 
Argles by name—first- rate shot, and 
something of a fisherman too—an old 
pal of Wrentham’s, I believe. And 
there’s Mrs. Dacre, a young and pretty 
widow—don't lose your heart to her, old 
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man !—and Marcia Lifford, Wrentham’s 
blind ward and niece.” 

“Blind!” I ejaculated, greatly in- 
terested ; and Travers nodded. 

“Yes, incurably so, it is said ; but in 
these days of medical triumphs one can 
never tell. She is a strangely beautiful 
girl, and her eyes are the most lovely 
part of her face. I never saw any that 
resembled wet violets of the darkest hue 
as hers do. I’ve enumerated the party 
now, and it is for you to study them, 
and discover in which direction the 
Wrentham pear! took its flight.” 

“ And the pearl itself?” I asked ; “ tell 
me what it is like.” 

“Tt is pear-shaped, almost as big as a 
pigeon’s egg, and absolutely perfect in 
colour. Its value is estimated roughly 
at fifty thousand—in fact, it represents 
the most valuable possession in the 
Wrentham family. That it is not lost 
I feel convinced, for it cannot have 
travelled far—but it has disappeared. 
No one in the house knows of the loss 
—that is to say, none but myself. 
Wrentham is determined on secrecy in 
the matter; and you, of course, arrive 
as an extra shooting guest. But you 
will use your eyes and ears, and find it. 
I have a presentiment that you will.” 

“I hope your presentiment may be 
realised,” I said. “ At the same time, I 
can’t help thinking that professional in- 
vestigation would be the better weapon 
to use.” 

Travers shook his head. 

“I think not. However, time will tell.” 

We were rushing along at tremendous 
speed, and by degrees our tongues grew 
silent, and we slept. In my dreams I 
was haunted by the Wrentham pearl, 
and only awoke to find Travers collect- 
ing the rugs and papers, and shouting 
into my ear that we were within a mile 
or so of our destination. 

In the chill of a foggy October even- 
ing, we turned out at the big station, 
and started off on our drive of twenty 
miles across open moors, and then drop- 
ping down along a road which wound 
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picturesquely through a well - wooded 
ravine. It was, indeed, a lonely spot in 
which Wrentham House stood. Travers 
pointed it out to me as we breasted a 
steep hill, and then plunged downwards 
towards a dark belt of firs away to the 
right. I saw a grey, castellated building, 
with long wings stretching away at the 
back and conical towers at either end. 
It stood in a cup-like hollow, hewn out 
of the frowning hills which encompassed 
it on three sides, and its appearance did 
not strike me as cheerful. However, it 
possessed, I learned from Travers, almost 
unrivalled sporting advantages, and as 
Wrentham was entirely bound up in such 
pursuits the place was very dear to him. 
We entered a grim courtyard, and clam- 
bered out of the break which had been 
sent to meet us, stiff from our long drive. 
A shaft of warmth shot out from the 
doorway, and I saw with gratitude a 
large fire blazing cheerfully on the hearth 
in the hallway. As we entered, someone 
came out from a distant room. 

“Well done, Travers ; you have suc- 
ceeded in your kindly quest, as I judge 
this gentleman to be——” 

“Hubert Dallas, at your service,” | 
said, and we shook hands; for I knew 
this man, with the piercing eye and 
courteous bearing, was Lord Wrentham, 
one of the most popular men of the day, 
and owner of the celebrated Wrentham 
pearl. 

Il. 

Faint strains of a violin floated to my 
ears from some distant spot. I looked 
up, and listened entranced to the de- 
licious music. The violin has always been 
my favourite instrument; and in this 
playing there was soul and fire un- 
speakable. Lord Wrentham observed 
my action, and smiled. 

“Are you fond of music, Mr. Dallas?” 
he asked pleasantly. “If so, I can pro- 
mise you atreat. My niece, Miss Lifford, 
plays, as you hear, more than well. I 
hope you will see her after dinner.” 

It was a day later, and we were at 
luncheon in the smaller dining-room ; 





the great dining-hall, with its ancestry 
portraits and oak panelling, was used 
only on state occasions, and, truth tp 
tell, it was too gloomy and vast a room 
for ordinary use. I had, so far as | 
knew, met all the members of the small 
house-party with the exception of the 
blind niece, Miss Lifford, of whom 
Travers had spoken with such enthy. 
siasm. As yet I had formed no plan 
of action regarding the loss of the pear! 
Lord Wrentham had given me a free 
hand, and I was invited to conduct the 
search, or investigation, how, when, and 
where I chose. No one guessed my 
errand, and I was looked upon as a 
sportsman like the rest, and a morning's 
rough shooting showed them that I was 
no mean shot. So far, so good. 

I had, with Lord Wrentham, minutely 
examined the jewel-safe in which the 
lost pearl was wont to lie. It was a 
patent of his own, he told me with par. 
donable pride, and I must confess that 
the working of its spring and doubk 
lock made the robbery—if robbery it 
were—more and more wonderful. The 
room in which the safe stood—built into 
the wall, and fashioned like a small book- 
case to all outward observance—was the 
small apartment used by his lordship as 
a writing-room and business office. It 
communicated with a small passage 
winding towards one of the conical 
towers of which I have already spoken, 
and it was to this passage that my atten- 
tion was drawn ; why, | know not. 

“ This leads——?” I asked tentatively. 

“To the suite of rooms occupied by 
Miss Lifford, my niece and ward. There 
are four rooms, and a private staircase 
connects with the grand entrance of the 
upper corridor. She has a liking for 
solitude, and her music-room, in which 
she spends the greater part of her time, 
is at the far end of this corridor.” | 

I had seen all the house-party, with 
one exception, as I have said, and 
could find nothing to lead me to a clue 
as to the robbery of the pearl in any 
of them. Old Lady Maria Gurdon, 
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the aunt, who nominally kept house and her hair shone as a halo of gold 
at Wrentham, was a charming lady, shines round the head of a saint. Yet 
although very little seen in the house, she was stone blind. She was a pathetic 
except in the evenings. Mrs. Dacre, figure, clad all in white, with the soft 
the pretty widow, was as charming as_ light of pink-shaded lamps full on her 
Travers had painted her, 
and it struck me that she 
had an eye to Wrentham, 
but in that I may have 
been mistaken. Major 
Argles was apparently a 
straightforward and nice 
fellow; a first-rate shot 
and keen sportsman, be- 
sides being well-read on 
many subjects. 

Wrentham himself was 
all that one could wish for 
in a host, but—I did not 
like him. I can give no 
reason but the old one of 
Doctor Fell. There 
was something sinister 
in his handsome eyes, 
and a forced gaiety in 
his laugh, which struck 
me at once, and, try as 
[ would, I could not 
get rid of a vague 
feeling of uneasiness 
whenever he was near 
me. I said nothing of 
this to Travers, how- 
ever, and I flatter 
myself that Wrentham 
himself did not suspect 
my attitude towards 
him. So things were 
on the evening after 
my arrival, when I met 
for the first time the 
blind girl, Marcia 
Lifford, and a more 
beautiful creature I “*) WILL REMEMBER THAT I HAVE TWO FRIENDS IN WRENTHAM HOUSE” 
never saw. She was 
tall, and slender as a reed, with a lovely face, when I first saw her in the 
grace of bearing which was regal drawing-room of Wrentham House. 
in its dignity. Her face was pale, Yet she scarcely seemed to be blind 
but with the delicate pallor of health. as she crossed the wide room with a 
Her eyes were, as Travers had _ light, assured step. 
truly described them, like wet violets, “ Marcia,” said Lord Wrentham in his 
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somewhat abrupt manner, “let me pre- 
sent to you Mr. Dallas, who joined our 
party yesterday.” 

Miss Lifford held out her hand, and a 
smile broke over her face, as she turned 
her sightless eyes on me. 

“TI am very glad to meet you,” she 
said ; and the touch of her soft hand 
gave me a curious thrill; there was 
something almost appealing in its gentle 
pressure ; and as we sat near the roaring 
fire and conversed together on matters 
musical and literary—for her maid, she 
said, read all the reviews and some of 
the best books aloud to her—it struck 
me that some uneasiness disturbed her. 

“You have never been here before ?” 
she asked. “I don’t remember your 
name, and your voice is quite strange 
to me.” * 

“ No, this is my first visit, Miss Lifford. 
My friend Travers brought me down 
yesterday, as Lord Wrentham had 
kindly invited me to enjoy some of his 
first-rate shooting.” 

“Oh! Mr. Travers. He often comes 
here; I like him. He is to be trusted, 
I think.” 

There was earnestness beneath the 
light words. I wondered what she was 
thinking of. 

“ Indeed he is,” I said heartily. “And 
Miss Lifford, you may depend upon me 
also—should the occasion arise.” 

She grasped my arm for a moment in 
her small hand. 

“I believe you,” she said hastily; “I 
like your voice ; I will remember that I 
have two friends in Wrentham House!” 

As I looked at her in momentary 
wonder, she rose from her chair, in 
answer to a summons from Wrentham. 

“ Marcia, give us some of your delight- 
ful music,” he said gently. “ I know that 
Mr. Dallas, in particular, would like it.” 

The girl obeyed ; she set her beloved 
fiddle beneath her chin, and drew the bow 
across the quivering strings with a note 
of most exquisite sadness. Wrentham 
himself played her accompaniment with 
grace, and never before have I heard 





such music as on that memorable evep- 
ing at Wrentham House. 

She left us early, upon the plea of 
fatigue ; and when all the others had 
dispersed— Major Argles challenging the 
pretty widow to a game of billiards— 
Wrentham signalled to Travers and me 
to follow him to his private sanctum. 

“Mr. Dallas,” he said courteously, 
“have you anything to report?” 

I hesitated. 

“Nothing as yet,” I replied with 
caution. “ But in a few days I hope to 
tell you more than I know at present. 
I am carefully watching all comings 
and goings in the house, and in a few 
days P 

“Quite so. That is all I want to 
know. It is impossible for the pearl to 
have left the place; so it cannot have 
been disposed of ; and I have a strong 
suspicion that it is not far off.” 

I looked sharply at him, but there was 
nothing to be read in his hard, inscrut- 
able face. Suspicions, however, which 
had taken rcot in my mind expanded as 
he spoke, and I resolved to act on my 
own initiative in one direction, at least, 
and at once. 

“Miss Lifford is entirely blind?” | 
said compassionately, when [ was alone 
with Travers. 

“Entirely ; and without hope of re- 
covery, I fear. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because her eyes gave me a curious 
impression ; they were like those of a 
person walking in their sleep. Yet, as 
she is blind, why should they have that 
curious expression ?” 

Travers shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI don’t know; but Dallas,” he con- 
tinued sharply, “is there anything in 
your mind? Have you a theory——” 

“In a few days, as I told Lord 
Wrentham, I may have something to 
say, but at present I am still in the 
dark.” 

And I was. It was only when it 
suddenly occurred to me to write toa 
man I knew in London, who had the 
reputation of knowing as much about 
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people as they knew themselves, that I 
began to think I might find light on 
the subject of the Wrentham pearl. 
Two days later I received the following 
letter, from which I give such extracts 
as bear upon the case :-— 

“You ask me about Wrentham, his 
ward, and the celebrated pearl. I am 
not, as you know, my dear Dallas, an 
inquisitive person—where my friends are 
concerned, atleast—and, therefore, I shall 
not seek to know your reasons for ques- 
tioning me on these three subjects. Such 
information as I possess is entirely at 
your service. To take your first ques- 
tion, namely, what I know of Wrentham 
and his financial position at present: I 
may tell you that he is in difficulties of a 
serious description. Wrentham is mort- 
gaged up to the hilt, and there is a 
rumour of foreclosure. He has lost 
heavily on the Turf, and is, I fear, alto- 
gether in Queer Street. So much for 
him. Now as to his ward, Miss Marcia 
Lifford : she is an heiress of importance. 
Her income, when she attains the age of 
twenty-one, will amount to some thirty 
thousand pounds per annum, if well in- 
vested. Wrentham is her guardian and 
uncle, and, according to her father’s will, 
should she die before Wrentham, e 
becomes sole possessor of this handsome 
fortune. A large allowance for her main- 
tenance and musical education is turned 
over to her guardian, and this alone 
should give him quite an income, since 
she lives such a retired life, from choice 
as well as necessity. That is the sum of 
my information concerning Miss Lifford. 
As to the celebrated pearl, a jeweller 
and expert of my acquaintance gives it 
as his opinion that the Wrentham pearl 
is second to none in the world in appear- 
ance and in value. He tells me there is 
some legend connected with it—some 
Eastern story—but I could not discover 
what it was. It represents a valuable 
asset of the Wrentham family; and, 
should the worst come to the worst, 
Wrentham could at any time revive his 
fallen fortunes by means of this one 


priceless pearl. It is said, however, that 


he has a superstition concerning it, and 
it is not likely that he will ever be 
except as a 


induced to part with it 
very last resource. 

Here, except for other matters which 
do not concern this story, the letter 
ended. It left me plunged in anxious 
thought and conjecture. Out of this 
maze of information I extracted three 
points :-— 

1. Wrentham was hard up, and in 
urgent need of money. 

2. Miss Lifford’s death would relieve 
him financially. 

3. There was a mystery about the 
lost pearl. 

I cannot pretend to have been much 
wiser than I was before, yet these facts 
gave me something to go upon, and | 
resolved to watch Wrentham and his 
ward with more care, and at the same 
time to keep to myself a vague 
suspicion which had formed in my 


mind. 
* 


* 


Three nights later I awoke with a 
start out of a sound slumber. It was 
very dark, although at the first quiver of 
dawn. The hour was at hand when the 
earth turns in her sleep; when sick men 
die ; when cold is most intense. A deep 
silence reigned in the house, yet some- 
thing, I could not have said what, drew 
me from my warm bed to open the door 
of my room and look out into the dark 
passage, where nothing but a ghostly 
silence reigned. Yet perhaps it was that 
very fact that kept my senses so strained, 
for suddenly I thought I heard a distant 
and soft sound like that made by stealthy 
feet treading along the polished floor. 
A moment later a faint pin-prick of light 
glimmered for a moment at the end of 
the corridor, and vanished towards the 
wing in which I knew Miss Lifford’s 
rooms were situated. 

Without any hesitation, I followed 
in the wake of the disappearing light, 
treading softly in my slippered feet, 
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ne and hugging the walls with caution, exquisitely appointed bedroom. In the 
ry W as I at last on the brink of a circle of light thrown by a lamp placed 
“i discovery ? Tk. on a table near the window, I could 
The passage was a long and winding clearly see a tall figure, clad in a loose 
whic one, and it led eventually, as I knew, to robe, bending over the low bed in which 
letter a wider corridor, out of which openedthe Miss Lifford lay asleep. Involuntarily 
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dedicated to Miss Lifford’s use. It was revolver which I had slipped into the 
wed to the door of the third room that the pocket of my dressing-gown. I pushed 
ght, glimmer of light led me, and through open the door noiselessly, and advanced 
feet, the chink of the door, which had been into the room, unheard and _ unseen. 

left ajar, I looked into a large and As I did so, a whispering voice issued 
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from the dark figure bending over the 
bed. 
“ Continue to dream and until 
I release you, do not speak of what you 
” 


Watching this strange scene intently, 
[ saw the figure put forth a hand and 
take something from the neck of the 
sleeping girl, and look at it. As he did 
so, the light from the lamp shone on 
the object, whose radiance presented to 
my startled eyes, for the first time, The 
Wrentham Pearl! It had hung by a 
slender chain at the white throat of 
Marcia Lifford. The figure gazed at it 
long and critically, and then replaced it. 
The next moment I[ sprang forward, 
with my revolver pointing at him. 

“ Move at your peril!” I said. 

The man started, and turned round, 
showing me a masked face. For a 
moment we stood thus facing each 
other, with the blind girl sleeping peace- 
fully near; then he closed with me... . 

How long we fought and struggled 
together I do not know; but at last I 
freed myself from his powerful grasp, 
and tore the mask from his face, and 





then recoiled, violently startled, as | 
recognised Lord Wrentham himself. 
* . * . * 

The story, had it become known, 
would have made a sensation, but it 
was hushed up, and only now, when 
Lord Wrentham has gone to his last 
account, does it appear in print, and 
under assumed names, the actors in this 
strange drama will not be recognised. 

But for my opportune discovery that 
night, Lord Wrentham’s plot would 
surely have succeeded. He was cau- 
tiously testing and strengthening his 
diabolical scheme in keeping his ward 
under hypnotic influence. If the pearl 
were found in Miss Lifford’s possession 
she would have been thought a thief, 
which knowledge would speedily have 
proved fatal to one of her delicate con- 
stitution and innocent character ; while, 
if his scheme were successful, and he 
had indeed found a safe hiding-place 
for the pearl, he would shortly raise 
hue-and-cry and claim the heavy in- 
surance he had placed upon the jewel; 
meanwhile, the blind girl was all un- 
conscious of her rare possession. 





THE 


END OF THE RAINBOW 


Ho! for the end of the rainbow! 
Ho! for the pot of gold. 
We'll journey along 
With a smile and a song 
And we'll hark to the stories of old. 


Ho! for the end of the rainbow 

With hearts that are stout and strong! 
Though the gold we miss 
We have had the bliss 

Of the smile and the story and song. 
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HE’ barrier 
morrow.” 
“Then to-morrow will see 
the death of the two men who 
tap it,” declared the man. 

“Why will you keep on saying that?” 

“There’s enough water behind that 
barrier to drown the whole pit.” 

“What! Haven’t I1—haven’t the en- 
gineers—haven’t the surveyors worked 
it all out ?” 

“We're not saying anything against 
that. But——” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, Mr. Rhys, we know the old 
workings behind that barrier ; and we 
know how much water is in ’em, too.” 

“Qh, nonsense ; I'll go in to-morrow 
with one of you, and break down the 
barrier. Who'll volunteer to go with 
me ?” 

The eight workmen—professionally 
“rippers ”"—who stood in a circle around 
their superior, remained silent. They 
looked quite sympathetic—quite respect- 
ful; but they made no response to his 
appeal. 

Rhys noted their silence with real 
alarm in his florid face. 

_ “What?” he cried, with another appeal 
in his wide-apart arms and upturned 
palms. “My men, do you know that I 


must be tapped to- 
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shall be ruined unless we can take away 
that barrier and let the water escape? 
Am I asking you to venture where I am 
afraid to go myself? I will go. But 
one—alone—will be useless. Ill give a 
hundred pounds to the man who'll join 
me.” 

The men looked troubled, and one 
said :— 

‘It’s certain death. The two men 
who tap that barrier will be drowned in 
the rush of water from behind.” 

Rhys heard this with the impatience 
of a desperate man. He appealed to 
them again and again, pitting the slight 
risk against the monetary reward. They 
returned one answer to all his arguments. 

“Every man here, sir, must think of 
his wife and children. What is money 
to them if their father is brought home 
dead? You want us to give you a 
precious stone for paste.” 

Rhys, in desperation, struck one pal 
into the other. 

“T’ll find a man,” said he fiercely. 
“ And—death or no death—to-morrow 
I'll tap that barrier!” 

The word went round: a hundred 
pounds for a mere life! Did there exist 
any poor, unfortunate wretch to whom 
money could appeal more strongly than 
safety ? 
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Yes! 

Before the day ended, Rhys found his 
man. 

In some of the Welsh coal-mining vil- 
lages you will find as motley a crowd as 
ever a gold-mining settlement blushed to 
own. Pendare—in the Rhondda Valley 
(who doesn’t know the Rhondda? that 
black, delightful arena of lawless love, 
elopements, prize-fights, packmen, and 
breweries; and, withal, the sweetest 
singers you ever heard) — Pendarc 
sheltered the most desperate crew that 
ever “ signed on” in pit or ship. But, out 
of all the hardy thousands, the one man 
who found the money more tempting 
than life, and came to Rhys’ house on 
that Saturday night to make a bargain, 
called himself “Solomon Benjamin.” In 
the pits worked Welshmen, Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Italians, Belgians, Norwegians, 
Russians, and even black men. But 
among all these nationalities worked one 
Jew ; and he alone seemed to need that 
hundred pounds. 


At seven next morning—they chose 


Sunday for the dangerous operation, 
because on that day no workman came 
to the colliery—Rhys and Solomon met 
at the pit-head, as arranged. 

The quiet of the valley hills came 


downtothem. The motionless machin- 
ery, trams, and engines around the top 
of the pit looked grey and strange in the 
unusual stillness. 

The banksman stood at the pit-mouth 
ready to prepare the descending carriage. 
Near him stood the eight rippers. Their 
interest in the event took a practical 
form: they came to the pit, where they 
could, at least, give help if needed. 

Rhys, in his pit clothes—the dark 
Norfolk suit of the colliery official— 
carried a short walking-stick and a 
lighted pit lamp. 

Solomon, in greasy, dark clothes, so 
badly cut that they fitted only where 
they touched, carried also a lighted pit 
lamp. 

“How did you come to know any- 
thing about pit work ?” demanded Rhys, 


rather repelled by the rags and nose and 
leer of the stooping derelict beside him. 

“T’ve been vorking, sir, in this your 
own pit for three months.” 

“ Do you know how to handle a bar?’ 

“Oh, yes; vell enough.” 

“ And a sledge ?” 

“ Oh, yes —very vell.” . 

Rhys turned from him to enter the 
pit carriage to godown. But Solomon's 
eyes rolled a little, and the whites ot 
them gleamed. The red of the morning 
sun threw a satanic light around him. 

“ How much did you say?” he asked, 
coughing. 

“ A hundred pounds,” returned Rhys. 

“Ah!” said Solomon, shaking his 
head. “ Life is sveet, sir ; couldn’t you 
make it a hundred an——?” 

“No!” said Rhys shortly. 
say another word——” 

“Oh, sir,” Solomon interrupted, very 
much frightened, “ I was only jokin’.” 

While a Jew insists on bargaining on 
every conceivable occasion, yet of all 
men he makes the worst hand at the 
game ; his terror that he might altogether 
lose his customer dims his eyes and 
makes his soul shudder ; and while fixing 
a fabulous figure, he trembles in fear of the 
effect on hiscustomer. Your back makes 
the most effective appeal to him. The 
bargain instinct of Solomon’s race broke 
out even here ; he attempted extortion ; 
but the attempt met with so rude a recep- 
tion that it dropped out of sight in terror. 
The jack-in-the-box effect made Rhys 
laugh. Then Solomon laughed ; but, 
with adifference ; he felt greatly relieved 
at not being kicked by Rhys out of sight. 
Solomon could risk losing his life ; he 
could not risk losing the price of it. 

“Come on,” said Rhys, going into the 
carriage. 

Solomon followed. 

“ Send her down,” ordered Rhys. 

The banksman tugged at the signal 
wire; the chains above the carriage 
rattled ; the steel rope tightened. The 
carriage lifted. Then the banksman 
pulled back the fans—the four iron teeth 
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JRICHARDS. 


RIER must BE TAPPED TO-MORROW ” 


which hold up the carriage at the pit- One small dusty electric light in the 
head. The iron box dropped a little, centre of the archway varied the black- 
jerkily, then slowly glided downwards ness of the pit by tinting a small circle of 
into the black space. it red. 

“Perhaps that’s the last time we'll see Rhys and Solomon stepped out of the 
daylight, Solomon,” said Rhys, as the carriage on to the iron-plated floor. Rhys 
carriage went hissing down through the said good-morning to Jim, the hitcher ; 
darkness. then he and Solomon passed out of the 

Solomon’s lamp rattled against the little red circle into the blackness 
sheet-iron side of the carriage. The hand _ beyond. 
of a man in extreme terror could not The two lamps that swung in their 
hold the thing firmly. hands gleamed upon a single road of 

“Praps,” said Solomon, his voice tram-lines and kept a radius of light 
huskier and more nasal than usual. about their feet. 

The carriage slowed, and came gently Red rings of dust rose around the 
down upon the fans at the pit bottom. lamps with each step; while above their 
There stood Jim, the hitcher, clinging to heads, far on in front and far back 
the knocker. behind, blackness hemmed them _ in. 
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They passed an open roadway on their 
left. They kept on along the right-hand 
road. Presently it began to run slightly 
upwards. The sides of it differed from 
those of an ordinary main road of a pit 
in that no cogs or timber lined them, and 
these solid sides would tell you at once 
it was a hard-heading. 

Colliery people drive hard-headings for 
various reasons. Sometimes to tap anew 
seam of coal; sometimes as an easier or 
more econemical route for getting out 
the coal of a seam already tapped. But 
none of these reasons applied here. Rhys 
ordered them to drive this hard-heading 
not to bring out coal, but to let a terrific 
flood of water escape. 

This water, a few months ago, rushed 
in and filled the most valuable workings 
of his colliery. As these workings lay 
lower than the normal level—down a 
deep—the water stopped there; and, 
incidentally, threatened to ruin the whole 
pit, and its owner into the bargain. The 
pumping operations promised ruin in 
another way: they cost too much and 
did too little. Rhys, with his reputation 
as a Napoleonic colliery manager at 
stake, held a council of war with his 
under-manager, engineer and surveyor, 
and he planned a thing which these less 
daring officials regarded with fear and 
trembling. They declined politely, but 
absolutely, to give it their official 
approval. But although they washed 
their hands of it, they could not crucify 
it. Alone, Rhys forced the thing through ; 
and, now, alone—always excepting our 
esteemed friend, Solomon—he came to 
give the final touch to his scheme: the 
touch that meant complete success or— 
_ death. 


As the two men walked, their lamps, 


swinging past the moving legs, alter- 
nately striped, as it were, the sides of the 
roadway with black and white. When 
the lights rested on the sides you could 
see the half-round drill holes, where the 
rippers had blasted the rock, and the 
little dark pick-holes where they had 
trimmed, so that the white face of the 





rock looked as if it had had a bad attack 
of smallpox. And because no black 
dust dirted the white of the stone, you 
could tell that never a lump of coal had 
yet come down that narrow hard-head- 
ing. 

They went on till, suddenly, their 
lights, instead of flashing onward into the 
darkness, seemed to leap back to them. 
A wall of rock stopped them ; the lights 
gleamed where water trickled down the 
wall. 

“Here she is,” genially said Rhys, 
holding his light to the barrier, looking 
for the weak spots where the water burst 
through. 

He felt startled, in spite of his self- 
confidence, when he saw a spray of 
water hissing out at the very top. 

“Water must be bang up against it 
behind,” said he to himself. 

He ran his light along the roof line, 
and saw two or three little cracks with 
water hissing through. 

A little laugh from Rhys—the little 
dry laugh of a determined man facing 
the inevitable worst—the grim laugh of 
a fighter with the other man’s knife at 
his throat. 

“Only a very thin partition between 
us and the graveyard, Solomon.” 

“Eh?” said Solomon. 

The lamp-light upon the white of his 


big eyes betrayed the instinct of self- 
preservation rampant, raging within 
him. He looked like an unwinged 


Mercury, on the tip-toe of flight. 

“Ah! but the money!” 

That thought ruled. The thing be- 
hind the barrier—the danger of losing 
his life—frightened him less than losing 
his money. Solomon Benjamin shud- 
dered, but—remained. You see, chivalry 
does not really monopolise courage ; a 
man may show it in the most ignoble 
causes as well as the most noble ones. 

The huskiness of Solomon’s voice 
almost hid the tremor in it. 

“What d’you want me to do?” he 
demanded. 


Rhys turned round. He pointed toa 
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heap of rippers’ tools carefully packed 
together in the side—bars, sledges, man- 
drils, of many sizes. 





“Hand me atop-mandril. I want to 
sound her.” 
Solomon brought the tool—a short- 


handed, short - pointed pick. 
Rhys took hold of the handle 
near the socket and struck the 
iron horizontally against the 
rock barrier, testing it to find 
the thinnest part. 

The hollow sounds created 
echoes that rolled and quivered 
around them for many minutes. 

“She’s thinnest at the top,” 
said Rhys, with annoyance. 

“Does that make it vorse?” 
inquired Solomon. 

“Gives the water a better 
chance to break a big hole, in- 
stead of coming through slowly.” 

Solomon shivered, and once 
more displayed the whites of his 
eyes in the lamp-light. He 
looked hard at the barrier. 

“There’s water tricklin’ 
through the side, too,” said he. 

Rhys brought his light to the 
left-hand edge of the barrier. 
He saw water forcing its way 
through. 

“That’s only just started,” 
said he, annoyed at the dis- 
covery. “Is the barrier as thin 
as that ?” 

“Does that make it more 
vorse ?” asked Solomon. 

“Much more.” 

This answer worked terribly upon the 
first instinct of Solomon’s human nature. 
Yet the acquired instinct of his race 
held him there. He could not run away 
from money. 

“We'll tap her at this side,” decided 
Rhys, the light of his lamp gleaming on 
the discovered water. “We can jump 
back to the strong side, and when the 
water comes through it will rush past 
us without any danger. Get that sledge, 
and a long, thin wedge.” 
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THE W/SDOM Ol SOLOMON 
Solomon went to the heap of tools. 
His light flashed on the shining steel, 
double-face of the sledge, and the well- 
worn steel wedge. He brought them 
to Rhys. 
“ Drive the wedge in here.” 
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Rhys took the wedge and held the 
sharp point of it to the rock, about a 
yard from the left side. He held his 
lamp in his right hand, allowing the 
light to fall on the frayed head of the 
steel wedge for Solomon to strike. The 
Jew put his own lamp on his belt, where 
it swung between his legs with every 
movement of his body. He drew back 
the sledge, and, in workmanlike manner, 
hammered the slender piece of steel 
into the rock. The blows again filled 
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the whole of the roadway with loud, 
crackling echoes; and these trembling 
sounds filled the heart of Solomon with 
terror. 

The steel wedge went home. The 
last blow drove it quite through the 
barrier, which, however, still remained 
unbroken: , it still held captive the 
danger behind. 

Rhys picked out the wedge with a 
mandril. Water spouted through the 
hole like blood from a wound when the 
weapon is drawn out. 

“ Drive her in—here,” said he, putting 
the wedge a little higher and nearer the 
side, so that the two operations would 
form a right-angle. “Then we'll put 
the bar in and force out this bit.” 

Rhys wished to make a sluice in the 
barrier like those little doors you see at 
the bottom of a lock-gate. 

“P’raps the water’ll force it through 
before we can get out of the way,” 
hinted Solomon. 

“ Well—we must risk that.” 

Solomon lifted the sledge and went 
to work. He drove in the wedge right 
up to the head. 

“ Now put the sledge away carefully,” 
said Rhys, “back behind this part of 
the barrier, where we'll cwtch (crouch) 
till the water eases off.” 

Solomon, with trembling hands, put 
the sledge in the right-hand corner of 
the barrier. 

“ Bring the bar.” 

Solomon went to the tool heap, and 
brought back an iron bar about five feet 
long, two inches thick, with the point 
flat-sharpened. 

Rhys took it from him. 

“ Hold light,” said he. 

Solomon held the lamp near the first 
hole. Water still came spouting through. 
Rhys guided the point of the bar to the 
hole and drove it in. As he did so the 
bar obstructed the water, which squirted 
in a circle of sprays over him, and also 
washed Solomon’s face. 

“You're baptized and clean now, at 
any rate, Solomon,” said Rhys to the 





Jew, who, however, merely spluttered 
and rolled his eyes over the barrier as if 
trying to gauge the power of the thing 
behind. 

Rhys worked at the bar. The sheet 
of rock bent in and out like the crust 
of a pie under a child’s finger. But he 
could not force out the section. 

“Get another bar,” he commanded. 

When Solomon brought the second 
bar, Rhys said :— 

“Now, you work on my bar. I'll 
put this one in the second hole. We'll 
force out together, and the section is 
bound to give way. As soon as you 
feel it breaking, jump back to the right- 
hand corner where the sledge is, that’l! 
give me more room to jump _ under 
shelter. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes,” answered Solomon very 
nervously. 

He handed the bar to Rhys, and 
grasped the one already sticking out of 
the hole. Rhys put this bar into the 
second hole. He stood in the most 
dangerous place—right in the passage 
of the water. But he felt confident, so 
he gave the safe place to his companion. 

“ Now,” said he. 

The two men pressed on the bars, 
forcing the little square section out- 
ward. The thin sheet of rock bent in 
and out. 

“It's giving way,” said Rhys. 
gently, gently!” 

But Solomon said, in terror :— 

“| think it’s all giving way.” 

“ No, no.” 

They pressed steadily. But, unfor- 
tunately, they forgot that the barrier 
could yield inward as well as towards 
them. 

In trying to force out the small section 
they at the same time forced im the 
other parts. They only saw this when, 
as the lower part broke loose under the 
pressure of the bars, the whole of the 
barrier began to crack. Water hissed 
through in a hundred places. 

“Run for it!” roared Rhys. 

They dropped the bars and turned to 


“ Now, 
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Down went the 
men. The 
water drowned 
their lights. 
So that when 
Rhys came to 
himself a mo- 
ment after- 
wards, and 
forced his way 
up through the 
water till he found his head above it, he 
could see nothing. 

He called out for his companion. But 
no answer came to him. The water 
rushed by with such torrential power 
that he could not resist. It swept him 
away. The water splashed and roared. 
It dashed him against the side, and his 
shoulder caught in a slight angle of 
projecting rock. He clung to this to 
give himself time to breathe and plan. 
But before he could even do the first he 
got a violent shock. A solid body struck 
into him and almost stunned him. The 
thing stuck there and imprisoned him in 
the angle. 

A moment afterwards the thing 
groaned, and Rhys knew that the flood 
had brought down his companion. 

“Solomon!” he shouted. 

No answer came. 

“He's had a blow,” thought Rhys. 

“The next thing is to get us both out 
of this. I don’t understand how the 
water keeps so high. We'il have to 
swim for it.” 

The water hissed and bubbled, as it 





““THE TWO MEN PRESSED ON THE BARS 


THE THIN SHEET OF ROCK BENT IN AND OUT” 


brushed the rough sides and _ rushed 
onward. Rhys felt his companion sink- 
ing. He put an arm under him and 
held him up. 

“Solomon!” he called. 

He got no answer. He shook him. 
A groan came from the Jew. 

“ Solomon!” called Rhys again, shak- 
ing him. 

This roused the Jew slightly. His 
arm stretched out and clung danger- 
ously around Rhys, who nearly lost 
his hold upon the resting place. The 
blackness prevented him from seeing 
anything. He put out one arm to keep 
off the other man. The hand touched 
Solomon’s face, and Rhys felt it wet 
with a something different from water. 

“ Blood,” he thought. 

“Oh, I’m dying,’ now moaned the 
other man. 

“ Rouse yourself,” said Rhys gently. 
“The sooner we get away the less dan- 
gerous it will be. We'll have to swim 
for it. Can you manage to swim ?” 

He gently drew the Jew into the 
middle of the stream. The surface of 
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the water, bubbling and foaming, almost 
touched the roof; every movement de- 
manded careful negotiation. 

“You go in front,” said Rhys quietly ; 
“T'll keep close to you to pick you up.” 

He gave the Jew a slight impetus. 
Solomon, in his half-dazed state, struck 
out, and for a while swam slowly, but 
well. Then his strength gave way. He 
gasped, floundered, and sank. 

Rhys dived after him and brought him 
up. The Jew had lost consciousness. 

Rhys again made his way to his side, 
and, with his back against the rock, tried 
to restore his companion. He succeeded. 
But by this time his own strength began 
to fail. The blow he had got began to 
tell upon him, He felt very weak. 

“ But we must get out of this soon,” 
he muttered, “ or we'll never get out at 
all—except as dead men.” 

Then, although weak, he put one arm 
around the Jew to keep his head above 
water, and struck out for the centre of 
the roadway. He feared most the rush- 
ing power of the flood. But soon he 
felt the rush dying away, and the depth 
of water remain. This surprised him. 
He knew that he had prepared a place 
near the pit-bottom where all the water 
could be held. Why did it not flow 
away and leave the roadway clear? If 
it stopped in the hard-heading, he and 
the Jew might be drowned. 

Alarmed and faltering he swam along 
with his burden, each stroke taking away 
more and more from his strength. He 
grew more and more afraid at finding 
that the water did not lower. His plan 
from the beginning had depended upon 
the water rushing into the place arranged 
for its reception—a place where its trans- 
ference to the surface of the colliery 
would be easy and inexpensive. But 
instead of the flood dying away, it re- 
mained, and made of the hard-heading a 
deep canal. 

Rhys struggled and swam with Solo- 
mon, hoping, with every yard gained, 
that he would find the water lower. But 
it remained at the same dangerous depth 





all the way. If he had no dead weight 
to carry, Rhys could, perhaps, manage to 
swim the distance between him and 
safety. But the helpless Jew weighed 
him down, and sapped the strong man’s 
power. Gradually, gradually, he felt his 
strength giving way. Once he sank 
altogether. When he came up, strug. 
gling for breath, he found that the 
douche had brought the Jew to his 
senses. 

“Can you swim now?” asked Rhys 
faintly. 

No answer came to this. 

“T suppose he’s too weak and dizzy,” 
said Rhys to himself. He did not reckon 
with the cunning in the Hebrew soul. 

He made another start forward. But 
the progress was small, and the effort 
great. ‘ 

“I’m afraid it’s all up with me,” said 
he. 

He still struggled on. The water 
splashed over him with the wild iunges 
he made in trying to swim and keep the 
other man above the surface. He would 
not drop his burden. 

“I’m finished !” he gasped. 

Still he clung to the very thing that 
was drowning him—the Jew. 

He made another plunge forward. 
Then he failed altogether. He sank; 
and the water gurgled as it parted to 
receive his exhausted body. 

He sank ; but his burden did not sink 
with him. 

Solomon had recovered sufficiently to 
realise the situation, and when he felt 
Rhys going under, he disentangled him- 
self from him and struck away from the 
dangerous spot. He feared that the 
drowning man might clutch at him and 
draw him under water. During the time 
Rhys was supporting him, Solomon's 
strength was coming back. And now 
he felt quite strong and able to swim 
any distance. If Rhys had not saved 
Solomon he could without difficulty 
have saved himself; for in carrying 
Solomon so far he practically gave his 
own strength to the Jew. 
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Rhys rose to the surface gasping. 

“Help!” he moaned. 

But Solomon, in terror for his own life, 
feared horribly that if he stopped a single 
moment to help Rhys, that moment 
would end his life ; feared horribly that 
what had happened to Rhys might 
happen to himself; that is, if he tried to 
carry Rhys he might lose strength and 
drown. 

“P’raps I have only just got enough 
strength left to save myself!” argued 
Solomon. 

One thing only gripped him at this 
moment—self-preservation. All other 
things became absorbed in the primary 
instinct. 

“Help!” moaned Rhys. 

But Solomon struck out for himself. 
He doubled the distance between them. 

“Help!” cried Rhys. 

By this time Solomon scarcely heard. 
No wise man, thought Solomon, would 
try to hear. 

He congratulated himself, in fact, upon 
his wisdom ; especially as he now began 
to find himself feeling strong enough to 
swim almost any distance. 

“If I had his weight on me I wouldn't 
be half so strong,” thought Solomon. 

He plunged through the water, sure 
of his life now that he had wisely left 
himself unhampered. 

The joy of it thrilled him. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed, swimming 
vigorously. 

He quickly stopped laughing, how- 
ever, because as soon as he opened his 
mouth the dirty water splashed into it. 

He spluttered and spouted out the 
yellow liquid like a small whale. 

Yet the joy of life at that moment 
made him so buoyant, so happy, that he 
enjoyed even the joke of this—his own 
discomforture. He could not keep back 
his laughter. He had to risk another 
dose of the yellow water. 

“Ha, ha!” burst from him again. 

But now, in the midst of his self- 
congratulation there came upon him the 
horrible, ghastly thought of the money 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 
—the hundred pounds. In leaving Rhys 
behind he left also a glorious hundred 
pounds! 

Solomon did not laugh now. 
he groaned in sheer agony. 

“| forgot that—I forgot that,” he 
moaned. 

For Solomon, in his first great fear, 
had allowed the first great instinct of 
human nature to dominate all other 
instincts. Self-preservation—the fear of 
death—had thrown him intosuch horrible 
confusion that he could think of nothing 
else for the first moment. And in that 
moment not all the glittering jewels and 
wealth of ancient Egypt—let alone a 
modern hundred pounds—could get a 
thought or side-glance from the terrified 
Solomon. But, that moment past, now 
came the afterthought; and Solomon 
threw greedy, yellow glances back upon 
the gold he had left behind in his hurry. 

“Great Moses!” cried Solomon, as if 
waking up out of a bad nightmare. “I 
must go back and fetch him. I must not 
forsake him—I must not forsake a real 
hundred pounds! ” 

If he saved Rhys he could claim the 
money ; if he let him drown he could 
claim nothing. 

Solomon stopped swimming, trying to 
turn back. 

But a change had come upon the 
water. A few moments before this it 
had lain calm—like a canal. But now 
the current and violently swishing waves 
tossed him about like a cork. He tried 
to remain still for a moment in order to 
think. But the restless flood, always 
flowing roughly outward, gave him no 
pause. As Solomon afterwards dis- 
covered, it had found some new outlet ; 
and the current rushed headlong to the 
way of escape. 

As Solomon failed in his attempt to 
remain still in the water, he then tried 
to turn. He found the water too strong. 
He could see nothing—not even the 
gleam of the water. 

“Oh! if I had a light,” groaned 


Solomon. 


Instead, 
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He wondered if he could stand upright 
in the water. He lowered his feet. Down 
he sank—down, down until the water 
sucked him under entirely. He bounded 
up again, coughing. With the upward 
impulse his head knocked against the 
roof, and altogether he decided not to try 
that experiment again. 

The danger of attempting to save Rhys 
now seemed too horrible to face. 

“ But I must not forsake him—I can’t 
lose all that money !” Solomon cried, in 
agony. 

Under this incentive, he nerved him- 
self: with a real effort he fought the rush- 
ing water. He succeeded in turning. 
He tried to swim against the current ; it 
drove him outwards. But a hundred 
pounds glittered back there in the dark- 
ness. Solomon struggled to reach it. 
He splashed and panted, swimming with 
all his strength. The water dashed into 
his eyes, his mouth, his ears, and, above 
all, his great nose, nearly suffocating him. 
It washed over him. Sometimes it over- 
powered him. Inthe violence of its flow 
the current sometimes sent him under. 
He rose again, and tried to fight against 
it. He felt it taking him back. 

“Oh, if only I’d brought him with me 
at the start,” thought Solomon, “I could 
have the money.” 

But the fortunate moment had passed. 
Now he had to grapple with an un- 
fortunate moment. He grappled in 
vain. For suddenly he found himself 
flashed by the water back against a solid 
substance. His body rested upon it. 
Only in time, too ; his strength had gone 
in the fight—the futile fight; for the 
water had not only not allowed him to 
gain an inch, but had driven him back 
to a point where its force seemed to 
spend itself. 

Solomon’s outstretched hands struck 
against loose stones, then his feet scraped 
upon loose stones below. He, from his 
underground experience, guessed cor- 
rectly that these loose stones belonged 
to a “fall.” He crawled up to the top, 

as if through ahole. Here he found the 
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water coming up and flowing quietly 
over the other side, where it went down. 
hill. Here Solomon rested a moment, 
trying to get back strength for another 
attempt to reach the beautiful money 
shining up there in the darkness. But 
scarcely had he sat upon the topmost 
stones when a sudden uprush of water 
washed through the hole, carried his 
resting place from under him, and sent 
him rolling head over heels down the 
otherside. When his senses came back he 
struggled up upon his hands and knees, 
the water streaming from his hair 
and clothes. In trying to raise himself 
upright in the darkness his hands 
touched smooth steel. He knew that 
he had touched the tram lines and that 
he stood, therefore, on the actual road- 
way at the bottom of the fall of roof 
over which the water had rolled him. 

This fall had been brought about by 
the water, which, finding a weak spot in 
the rock-top, soaked into and softened 
it as it flowed by, and drew down the 
nearest layer of roof. This in turn made 
way for the layer above it, until there 
came down a fall big enough to fill the 
roadway and dam the water. This ex- 
plained why the water did not flow into 
the place which Rhys had arranged for 
it, for only when the flood filled up the 
space behind and then reached the top 
of the fall could the water escape. 

Solomon picked himself up. But he 
did not run. He stood stone-still— 
petrified by a thought—the money! 

The water dripped from his rags. 
That, and the freezing coldness of the 
thought of losing the hundred pounds, 
made him shiver like a dog locked out 
all night in a drizzle. Now that beyond 
all doubt he had saved his own life, he 
felt as we all do when we get what we 
yearn for. He did not want it so much 
as the other thing! He wanted that 
hundred pounds. 

He scrambled up the hill of loose 
stones. He reached the top. Then he 
came tumbling back down the hill again. 
A wave of water came suddenly up 

















It swept away the 


through the hole. 
topmost stones and knocked the Jew 


The stones and water 
rolled down over him. Spluttering, he 
got on his feet again. He felt the 
water seething around him. He guessed 
the cause. The water from the old 
workings had been steadily pouring in 
an undercurrent, and the surplus in the 
hard-heading had to find an outlet in 
sudden rushes over the top of the fall. 

“Oh, my peutiful hundred pounds!” 
moaned Solomon. 

He could see it melting. He could 
see it glistening with beautiful yellow 
hues—growing more beautiful as it more 
certainly faded from him. In despara- 
tion he rushed once more up the side of 
the face, determined that the gold should 
not escape him. He cut his hands and 
his face against the sharp edges of the 
stones. The water dashed over him ; 
the loose stones rolled from under his 
feet; he rolled back, and back again. 
The darkness hindered him. Butin a 
frenzy he still fought upwards. 

He reached the top once more. He 
made good his footing, resolved that the 
water should not knock him over again. 
Determined, he bent in the hole, half- 
double, to plunge down through on the 
other side into the water. 

But something had blocked up the 
hole. He could not get through. The 
utter darkness prevented him from see- 

@ ing what new obstacle had come in his 
way. Solomon thought the water had 
washed a big stone into the aperture. 
He bent lower, thrusting out his hands 
against the thing to push it away. His 
hands touched something soft—a human 
body ! 

A shudder passed over Solomon. A 
thrill of joy followed it. 

“It’s him!” Solomon cried. 

He tried to drag the body through. 
The water had jammed it against the 
roof. Solomon dislodged some stones 
underneath. This allowed him to draw 
the body through the hole. 

Solomon trembled—he trembled with 


off his feet. 
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joy—he trembled with terror. Both 
sensations tingled within his body in 
that weird moment. For he did not 
know whether his hands held a dead 
body or a hundred beautiful sovereigns. 

Solomon and his burden came out of 
the hole to the top of the fall on the 
side of escape. 

And at the same time the water, 
which Solomon had freed by drawing 
away the man’s body, came through the 
hole with new force and washed him 
down the hill. He could not keep his 
footing. He came tumbling down over 
the stones. In the upset he lost his hold 
of the body, which came rolling down 
the hill behind him. 

The water poured down. But Solo- 
mon leaped up. He groped about in 
the blackness searching for the body. 
He found it. He lifted it up out 
of the water. Something—a peculiar 
stiffness, a stone-like feeling about the 
thing—suddenly frightened Solomon. 

“ Is he dead, I vonder ?” he whispered 
in awe. 

He placed the body against a big 
stone at the bottom of the fall. The 
water flowed over the limbs and lower 
part, but the head came up too high for 
the water to reach it. Solomon propped 
it up in that safe position. He wished he 
could see and examine it. But the black 
darkness hid it entirely from him. 

“Oh, if I had alight!” cried Solomon. 

Then, terrified, he began searching for 
the heart. He found the left side and 
put his hand upon the vital region. But 
the water washed over his hand, and, 
flowing rapidly, gave it a pulsing move- 
ment. This spoiled the test; he could 
not tell whether the heart moved or not. 

“But I’d sure to feel it if it was 
moving,” he whispered to himself, in 
terror. “It’s stopped—the man is dead! 
He’s lost his life—and I—I’ve lost my 
hundred pounds.” 

Now the horror of his position came 
full upon Solomon, and as one horror 
breeds a hundred, Solomon, in his ghastly 
terror, found himself forgetting even the 
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money, for suddenly the recollection of 
having abandoned the man made him 
feel as if he had done a murder. A vision 
of the gallows appeared, red in the dark- 
ness. 

“They'll say I murdered him!” he 
screamed. 

And with the unbearable horror of this 
upon him he leaped back and turned to 
run from the spot. He rushed through 
the darkness towards the shaft. The 
water streamed from his garments, and 
the water under foot splashed up into his 
eyes. This he heeded not at all. One 
thought held him ; one hope—to get up 
the pit and away from the place to hide 
where no one could find him. He thought 
if he could get up by himself he could 
make his escape before anyone could 
know what had happened. So he rushed 
on through the black tunnel of a roadway. 

Soon he saw a light. He knew it was 
the electric light at the bottom of the 
shaft. 


He ran down it. He sawthe men who 


had come to the top of the pit that morn- 


ing. They had seen a little water come 
from the hard-heading. But the fall of 
roof, by keeping the flood back, kept the 
truth from these men. They could only 
judge by the small volume of water they 
had seen, which, they knew, could not 
harm a child. And now, when they saw 
Solomon — though wet and bleeding— 
they felt relieved. 

“Hallo!” said they. 
Rhys?” 

The question made Solomon feel as 
only a man can feel when asked about 
one whom he had murdered. He trem- 
bled. 

“ He’s back there,” said he. 
go up.” 

“ Back there!” they echoed. 

“ You'll find him if you go back. 
me go up. 

The men could not possibly guess 
what had happened.’ In fact, the danger 
of the barrier breaking seemed overcome 
by the safe return of this Jew. The 
customs of the pit made it quite likely 


“ Where’s Mr. 


“Let me 


Let 


that Rhys had sent his companion on 
before him while he himself delayed 
behind to attend to some detail of the 
task which so interested him. Further, 
the men saw Solomon dripping and 
shivering ; in the electric light the water 
fell from his rags like drops of blue fire. 
Naturally a man in such a state would 
want to go home and dry himself by the 
fire. So they let Solomon go up the pit, 

Any suggestion of foul play never 
came into their minds. Yet a peculiar 
sense of “something wrong” made its 
appearance. They looked back into the 
dark roadway hoping to see Rhys’ little 
light twinkling there in the darkness like 
a far off star. 

While they waited, Solomon got away 
safely. 

Still no light appeared in the darkness, 

“ Let us go back to find him,” said one. 
And they went back to look for Rhys. 

They found him at the bottom of the 
fall, on the outside, unconscious, with the 
water washing over him, twisting and 
turning his body as if trying to roll it 
into a safe place. 

They snatched him up and ran with 
him to the shaft into the carriage. And 
in two minutes they had brought him up 
through the darkness to the pit-head. 
They ran out with him from under the 
dark head-gear of the pit into the fresh 
air and sunshine. Here they laid him 
upon the ground with one arm under his 
forehead. In this position the water ran 
out of him readily, and his throat 
became clear. Then they turned him on 
his side, tickled his throat, rubbed his 
chest and face, briskly turned his body on 
its face and back again, drew his arms 
up and down like pump handles. And 
verysoon he delighted them by beginning 
to breathe of his own accord. The fresh 
air, the sun, the warmth, brought him 
back to life ; his eyes opened ; his senses 
returned. 

Afterwards he explained, and they 
understood matters; and they began 
looking very diligently for Solomon with 
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big sticks to reward him. They failed in 
their just intentions. Solomon had 
shifted camp in a hurry. Solomon did 
not know that he, really, had saved Rhys 
by pulling him through the hole at the 
top of the fall and propping him up at the 
bottom. 

The men, not knowing this either, 
would still have rewarded Solomon in an 


undesirable manner. But they could not 
find him. 

They could do nothing, therefore, but 
obey Rhys’ instructions, and begin laying 
pipes to drain off the water behind the 
fall; by which means they quickly and 
completely attained the object Rhys had 
in view when he went to tap the barrier 


with Solomon. 





BOSSINEY 


By C. H. ST. L. RUSSELL 


BOSSINEY seas are rising high, 
Bussiney winds are blustering, 

And on the Lye, with plaint and cry, 
The gale-blown gulls are clustering. 


Round the rough bay, up the jagg’d pass, 
Hurtling the hurricane flurries ; 

And every tuft of feathery grass 
It winnows, and frets, and worries. 


The curling green, suffused with leam, 
Bluffs on the cliff, and towers, 
Hovering in a fount of foam, 
And sinks again in showers. 


Bursts up the boulders’ black array, 
And mantles o’er it, creaming ; 
Floats far away in a mist of spray, 

And leaves the ledges streaming. 


To champ and chafe from rock to rock, 
In thunderous surges tumbling : 

While, under roar, boom, rush, and shock, 
Runs one reverberant rumbling. 


It holds the ear—thrills every sense 
Of hearing—feeling—seeing : 

Quickens each quivering tissue tense 
Of elate-liberated being. 


o * * 


. . 


A little moth, a little moth 
Went fluttering o’er the sea; 
A little moth, a little moth — 
Or was it but a flake of froth ?— 
Or was it me? 
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“Nothing,” said Anne. 
“That is the beautiful charm of Jerry’s 
flirtations—they never lead anywhere. 
Oh! the joy of dashing along, knowing 
that no stone wall will suddenly rise 
up slap across your path! No boring 
alternative of a ‘fireside hearth’ or a 
broken heart !” 

“Rather a waste of time, so much 
oo excitement,: isn’t it?” said 

isdom. 

“It is avery good sort of amusement,” 
said Anne. “ Nothing takes me so com- 
pletely out of myself, and distracts my 
thoughts so completely, as Jerry does.” 

“He distracts you a little too much,” 
said Wisdom. “ When you aren’t lunch- 
ing with Jerry, or teaing with Jerry, 
you're writing to him.” 

“Oh, well, it won’t be for long,” said 
Anne, propitiatingly. “The particular 
advantage of Jerry’s case is, that while 
he is as excitable and rushing as myself, 
he is just as transitory. So that, while 
I can enjoy the full vigour and onsweep 
of the wave, I know it will recede as 
suddenly and briskly as it came, and 
leave my life high and dry, without any 
débris of dashed hopes, or wounded 
feelings clinging on to it.” 

“The waves that recede with such 
speed and thoroughness take away with 
them,” said Wisdom. 

“Jerry won't take my heart or hopes,” 
said Anne, with a laugh. “I know him 
too well!” 

“Yes; but what of all this excess of 
high spirits and enthralling interest his 
continual society produces in you?” 
said Wisdom. “When the waves recede 
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By A. CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


VIIIL—CAPTAIN JERRY BRIEN 


= * H! but it’s such fun!” said Anne. 
“ But what is it going to 
lead to ?” said Wisdom. 
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the shore looks rather flat and dreary, 
doesn’t it?” 

“You mean I shall have a reaction ?” 
said Anne cheerfully. “Well, I don't 
expect that will last very long. New 
interests always crop up somehow.” 

“You've never enjoyed anything quite 
so much as you're enjoying Jerry’s devo- 
tion just now,” said Wisdom. “ Do you 
think it wise to accept so much of it? 
The more you take, the more you'll have 
to lose, and the bigger the blank when 
Jerry is gone.” 

“You mean I oughtn’t to see so much 
of him? Oh, well, it might be unwise 
if I were like other women,” said Anne, 
who was possessed of the firm idea that 
she was a sex by herself, composed of 
the best points of each. “ But whatever 
I do, I do it with all my might, you see ; 
and I’m doing it with my eyes wide 
open, too. It isn’t as if I imagined there 
was anything real or lasting about 
Jerry’s affection. I am perfectly aware 
that he has been in love with twenty 
girls in precisely the same overpowering 
fashion, and that he will be in love with 
twenty hundred more. I’m not in the 
least deceived. I know the precise 
value of what I’m accepting.” 

“ Why accept such a worthless thing?” 
said Wisdom. “Especially with such 
manifest signs of delight as you dis- 
play! The natural inference the world 
will draw is that you imagine Jerry’s 
love sincere, if they don’t seize an even 
more humiliating inference still.” 

“ More humiliating than being thought 
a fool?” said Anne, really very angry 
indeed. 

“ The second inference is that you get 
so very little devotion that you are 
rapturously delighted with anything, 
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however cheap and trumpery, that’s 
offered you,” said Wisdom calmly. 

“I don’t care what anyone thinks, 
then!” said Anne, now in a fever heat of 
indignation. 

“But you do care,” said Wisdom; 
“you care very much. Bravado is no 
use with me. There is nothing that 
annoys you more than to be pitied and 
sneered at, and you will have to submit 
to both pity and sneers from friends and 
enemies when Jerry pursues his butter- 
fly career in somebody else’s direction. 
You mayn’t break your heart about it ; 
you may have foreseen it from the first ; 
but who’s going to believe you? Up to 
the present your conduct has had 
nothing to distinguish it from that of 
the most lovelorn young maiden that 
ever succumbed to Jerry’s attractions.” 

“You beastly, horrible beast!” said 
temperate Anne. “I am no more love- 
lorn than Jerry. I’m just having a 
ripping good time, same as he is. Why 
don’t people pity him and sneer at him 
when I cease devoting myself to Aim?” 

“You will always keep acting on the 
fallacy of the equality of the sexes,” 
said Wisdom, more than a little tired. 
“Will you understand once and for all 
that woman is the superior sex, and must 
stay passively on her throne, while man 
bustles around at her feet. A man may 
run after a woman, and she may rebuff 
him. But while we can speak of a man’s 
rebuff by a woman quite openly with a 
sigh or a smile as the case may be, the 
mention of a woman’s rebuff by a man 
makes one positively wince. None but 
an ingrained cad could speak of such a 
thing, much less smile at it. Woman is 
a goddess to be reverenced ; and when 
she accepts so readily such trashy 
offerings and makes herself as con- 
foundedly cheap as you do, my dear 
Anne, she is conniving at, if not actually 
exposing her position to sacrilege. 
Woman must be worshipped to ensure 
being held in respect; and to be un- 
attainable is the most potent factor in 
ensuring this happy combination.” 


“I like to be respected, of course,” 
said Anne. “ At the same time, I must 
say I like to enjoy myself. I su 
you'd say, don’t see Jerry at all?” 

“Oh, no,” said Wisdom ; “only don't 
accept every one of Jerry’s invitations 
the second he sends it. Don’t reply 
with sixteen pages by the next post, if 
not by express, to every note he writes 
you. Let him wait a post ortwo. And 
don’t ask him to tea more than three 
times a week ; while if you could let a 
day go by without seeing him at all, or 
even writing to him——” 

“Good heavens! Whatever should I 
do with myself then?” said Anne. 
“There’s no sense in martyrising myself 
for the sake of an ideal.” 

“ Martyrise!” said Wisdom, who, you 
will notice, was very sharp and quick 
with Anne.. “Ah! that’s what I’m 
warning you about. Let yourself down 
gently, now, for an optional course is 
always easier and pleasanter to pursue 
than one in which you have no volition; 
so cool off first, before Jerry does. Fill 
up your life with other interests gradu- 
ally again, so that when Jerry’s regiment 
is ordered off——” 

“Oh, do leave these things to time!” 
said Anne. “I don’t care for all this 
forelock business ! ” 

“ Time is a slow healer,” said Wisdom. 
“I don’t want a wound to be opened, to 
be left to his rough surgery!” 

“I have a very sensitive nature,” said 
Anne. “Perhaps you are right, and it 
would be well to protect it a little more. 
Very well! I'll break it off gently with 
Jerry, and af 

“These flowers and a note, miss, and 
the boy’s waiting for the answer,” said 
a maid. 

“ Oh, how perfectly sweet! A party at 
the Crockerdero, a box at Baly’s, and — 
supper at the Tarlton! Dear thing! 
What's this? ‘J know you've a stupid ~ 
party on to-night, but I'm sure you'll put ~ 
tt off- for your own Jerry!’ Of course ~ 
I will,” said Anne. 

“ What!” said Wisdom. 


“Put off : 
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© the Maple-Lambert’s party, when all 
: best friends will be there, and 
"when Kathleen Lambert is your cousin, 
Anne ! ” 
' “I see Kathleen every day of my 
Wife,” said Anne, writing a hurried and 
’ ecstatic letter very rapidly indeed. “ Be- 
"sides, I can say I had a headache, and 
» couldn’t stand a crush!” 
| “Jerry’s quite certain that you'll do it 
‘for him!” said Wisdom. 
' “Rightly!” said Anne. “What's the 
' use of being such great friends if we can’t 
) depend on each other?” And Anne 
geribbled away on the second sheet. “I 
' wouldn't miss Jerry’s party for worlds, 
’ when he’s been so thoughful, too! I love 
» the Crock, it’s so deliciously vulgar. It 
' always puts me in a good humour with 
' myself when I dine there, it makes me 


feel so chic and refined by contrast!” 
And Anne rose with the note. 

“Don’t be so foolish! Now’s your 
chance to show a little dignity and pullup! 
Don’t go! Don’t go!” shrieked Wisdom, 
in its harshest, most piercing, voice. 

“Oh, bother!” said Anne, and she 
gave the note to the maid and turned on 
Wisdom. “Listen here!” said Anne. 
“I’ve made a deliberate choice, with my 
eyes wide open, so there’s no folly about 
it! It’s sheer strength of mind! I do as 
I like, with the full knowledge of the 
consequences, and with the knowledge 
that I have the inward strength to meet 
those consequences! I am a Hedonist. 
You are not in the least a cheerful 
companion, and therefore have no place 
in my sphere! Now quit!” 

So Wisdom simply quitted |! 





A QUESTION 


By KATHLEEN WHITTENBURY GILBERT 


THE primroses are out in bloom—what then? 
Will sunshine fall like drops of ‘summer rain 


Into my heart? 


The day is fair, the air is pure—what then ? 
Will joy reach me through depths of fadeless blue, 


And make me glad? 


What would I then, what is it that I crave, 
That flowers and cloudless skies give not to me 


To still my heart? 


Can you this question answer, O my friend, 
Know you of ought that gives to me the power 
To read aright the blossoms and the skies, : 
To bring sweet peace, and purest happiness 


Into my life? 





A FASCINATING ROGUE 


thing that while all the laws, moral 

and spiritual, aim at making us 

admire simple virtue, we most pro- 
fanely give our best attention to roguery 
that is neither virtuous nor simple. 
Contrary to all reason, a good character 
bores us to death; a bad one interests us 
immensely. 

There is an axiom in the world of 
beauty, I believe, which declares that a 
straight line is the perfection of ugliness. 
Certainly, Nature never yet made a 
straight line. All her woods and moun- 
tains and meadows run in pleasing un- 
dulations. Our human nature behaves 
very much in the same way in spite of 
the excellent efforts of Parliament, the 
Law Courts, and the County Councils to 
make the world run in straight lines. 
The crooked way fascinates us, and the 
deuble-dealing of the moral law-breaker 
tops the bill of general interest. Why? 
Do we secretly admire the man who 
dares all the powers of heaven and 
earth combined ; or is it the mystery of 
the thing that lures us on? We know 
what an honest man will do next: we 
never know what to expect from a 
rogue. For while the really honest man 
will never fall into roguery, the true 
rogue often gets fits of honesty. An 
honourable man would rather die than 
tell a lie. But A. R. Weekes shows us a 
man who stood up to be shot rather 
than tell the truth. 

Those in the secret will, of course, 
read this great story of “ Yarborough 
the Premier” (Harper & Bros., Albe- 
marle Street) as a true but scandalous 
history of recent politics. They will, 
too, fit the characters in their gilded 
frames and whisper that such and such 
high-placed personages are the real 
heroes. But while they may point in 
the wrong direction in this respect, it 


| seems to me a really remarkable 


will be absolutely impossible to make 
any mistake about the marvellous power 
with which the story is told. “ Yar- 
borough the Premier” is undoubtedly one 
of the most original and vivid pictures 
of English political life that has ever 
come before me—not excepting those 
of the distinguished Disraeli. While 
the chief character is presented with 
such literary and artistic completeness, 
that in spite of all his misdeeds I found 
it extremely difficult to think him a 
scoundrel—which is a great compliment 
to his creator. 

The first shock comes when Yar- 
borough, apparently with patriotic in- 
tentions, purloins the foreign treaty as 
an important step . towards political 
power. The result of his action brings 
disaster on his brother; but Yarborough, 
with abnormal shrewdness, has reckoned 
upon his brother’s fine nature. This 
brother, Edmund, hoping to make clean 
the family honour, seeks him in the 
purlieus of St. Martin’s Lane. At the 
end of a dark alley is Yarborough’s 
secret workroom. 

“All the splendour and glitter 
and crime of London went roaring 
by a quarter of a mile away; and 
yet there it stood, the little dumb 
house, quiet as the grave, holding the 
secrets of a hundred evil years, 
and throbbing no less vividly to- 
night with the heart-beats of a wild 
human ambition. Two men out of 
all London had the key of that 
deserted house, and Edmund Yar- 
borough was one of them. He let 
himself into the small square hall, 
where a jet of gas burned feebly, 
and softly closed the door, which 
was of solid oak, and massive 
enough to deaden sound.” 

Yarborough is at work, writing fever- 
ishly, covering sheet after sheet of paper 
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) *with a rapid tiny writing.” Here is 


rtrait :— 

“Edmund Yarborough saw his 
brother in profile under a full blaze 
of light. He was a man of middle 
height, broad-shouldered,of a strong 
and yet nervous physique; his 
complexion had the clear ivory 
pallor of the perfectly healthy man 
who spends his life indoors. Dark 
hair went back in a thick wave over 
his temples, and his eyes were of 
a clear dark grey stained with 
black, under fine, straight black 
brows. The fire of an imperious 
temperament had so modelled every 
lineament, as wax is modelled under 
heat, that his features had become 
a reflex of his character; and strong 
and strange were the passions in- 
scribed upon them. The workings 
of a fertile and unscrupulous intel- 
lect had bent the deep brow, and 
the wide eyes looked forth into a 
world of ambitious dreams with the 
arrogance of conscious power: the 
sensuous delicate curve of cheek 
and chin betrayed the artist and 
the dreamer, while the indolent 
still lips might break as well into a 
smile of the acrid and most piercing 
satire, as into that profound irony 
which is almost tender. Withal-t 
was a young face, the face of a man 
who would never grow old: one 
could imagine that the spirit might 
wear out the body, but not that the 
body could survive the quenching 
of the spirit’s flame.” 


The scene between the two brothers 
ends in the triumph of the delinquent. 
Edmund finding him hoplessly unre- 


ntant threatens to expose him to Lord 
dinand. But Yarborough smiles. He 


knows the sensitive, spiritual nature of 
his esthetic brother too well. He re- 
plies to the threat of exposure :— 


“* You will never do it.’ 

“*On the contrary, Iam about to 
do it.’ , 
“Christian laughed in his face. 
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“* Not you!’ he said scornfully. 

“*Why not?’ 

“* You are caught in the toils of 
your own fine gentlemanly casuistry. 
You will never do it, because it 
would be the ruin of me and the 
saving of yourself.’ 

“*And why should I not save 
myself at your expense?’ 

“*Oh, you love me too well for 
that, Christian said. He leaned 
back, crossing his legs, and looking 
full into Edmund’s eyes. The in- 
doient, satirical face expressed the 
very coquetry of cynicism. ‘ Fasci- 
nation is one of my weapons: when 
a man is too dangerous to be fought, 
I win him by personal charm. You 
hate me at the monient, but it is a 
long way to Downing Street, and 
you will be ready to give up your 
life for me before you get there.’ 

“Edmund put up his hand to 
his throat, as if suffocating ; there 
was a mist over his eyes, through 
which his brother regarded him, 
intolerably triumphant. ‘ Masterly 
analysis, yours!’ he whispered. 
‘ And true—oh yes, true.’ 

“«T reckoned on your fastidious 
sense of honour, Christian ex- 
plained. ‘It is a quality which I 
can gauge to a nicety in others, 
although it is a forbidden luxury to 
myself.” 

Edmund, whose conceptions of honour 
transcend the common notion of mere 
justice, elects to become the victim. 

“ Dead to each other, they sepa- 
rated ; and Edmund went out into 
the night, while Christian stood 
long, with bent head, reviewing his 
own dishonour, the ruin of his 
brother, and all the loss and peril 
probably to be borne in pursuit of 
an inexplicable ambition.” 

In that scene, strange and intense, 
you yet have nothing more than a mere 
glimpse of Yarborough’s extraordinary 
character. You may have seen a diamond, 
its many facets glittering as you turn it 
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in the light. That is Yarborough: a 
well-cut diamond with a flaw in it. 

The blow struck at the ministry 
through the publication of their un- 
popular treaty had the expected effect: it 
gave him power. But he had to deal 
with a clever opponent in Mainwaring 
Savile, who eventually becomes his rival 
in a far more important thing than 
politics. Savile is a clean-minded, well- 
built man. Yarborough is neither the 
one nor the other. But Margaret 
Carew fascinates these two contrasted 
characters. She is a lovely girl. 

“Her frock was a fashionable 
but shabby walking dress of a soft 
brown material, fastened at the waist 
with a ribbon of gold; her hat was 
a Tuscan straw, odd and simple 
and pretty, and worn at an angle 
truly French. She was rather above 
middle height, with a quantity of 
nut-brown hair, and a pale irregular 
face marked by a virginal freshness 
of outlook, which recalled to him 
one of Andrea’s early, gold-cirqued 
Madonnas. But her hazel eyes 
were freaked with elusive green and 
grey, and her thin lips had a queer 
humorous twist, as if she came of 
a good fighting stock, and had 
inherited from her ancestors a 
mocking wit as well as a Puritan 
temper. Yarborough liked also the 
straight thin line of her shoulders, 
and the youthful curve of her 
figure, the bend of her waist, and 
that particular charm, rare and pure 
and yet ambiguous, which, like a 
sunny atmosphere, seemed essential 
to her being.” 

Yarborough’s first meeting with Mar- 
garet Carew is quite in keeping with his 
peculiarity for the bizarre. He intro- 
duces himself by saving her life. Mar- 
garet has a sense of humour. When 
she finds she had escaped she looked up 
and said :— 

“*T ought to thank you very much; 
but how does one say “Thank you” 
for having one’s life saved ?’ 
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about it,’ Yarborough answered.” 
Then, as she leaves him, he realises 
how completely she has fascinated 
him. 

“She stood beyond the pale of 
his definitions, a fresh, calm creature 
leavened with wholesome satire, 
and tenfold more attractive because 
she remained persistently in a 
world of her own, looking down at 
Yarborough with a friendly but 
analytical interest. Yarborough got 
up, finding the picture too vivid, 
but he was overpowered by an 
extraordinary rush of sensations: he 
stretched out his arms and took her 
into an embrace which should have 
been an epitome of heaven; but as 
he stooped to kiss her she melted 
into sea-foam under his hands, and 
he came back to reality, and stood 
trembling, shaken by the ebb of a 
passion for which late hours and 
overwork were partly responsible. 
So, at least, he told himself, and re- 
solved to take more care of hishealth 
in future. Also he had some idea 
of never going near Althea Carew’s 
house again, but the very contem- 
plation of the resolution seemed to 
absolve him from the necessity of 
making it; besides, he had passed 
his word and could not break 
it. His final determination, there- 
fore, was to go to Grandison Square 
the very next day; but the last 
thing he saw before falling asleep 
was his brother Edmund’s face, 
pale and with a look of reproach.” 

Then the author, a true artist, having_ 
set her human story going at a satisfy- 
ing pace, describes the country through 
which her characters pass. The scenes, 
political and social, are a revelation. 
They are presented with genia! satire, 


real wit, and an insight of rare penetra- — 
The verdict upon political success © 


tion. 
is unmistakable: the reward of meat 
plotting, and meaner manhood —patriot- 
ism, honour ! 





“* Best, I think, by saying nothing 
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"to have no abiding place in the political 
"arena. 
' Yarborough takes advantage of an 
‘invitation. He sees Margaret Carew 
) again and again. This clashes with the 
intentions of Mainwaring Savile and 
' Margaret Carew, between whom there 
“exists an unspoken understanding. The 
‘result is trouble in the household of the 
"inconsequent Althea, Margaret’s rich re- 
Jation. But Margaret quizzically says:— 
“*Dear me; I wanted things to 
happen, and now they’re happening!’ 
a “There was exhilaration in the 
= prospect.” 
» Inspite of all the turmoil he is causing, 
» Yarborough is delighted to find that he 
(has fascinated Margaret in a peculiar 
‘way. He is not sure whether it is love 
) orcuriosity he has inspired. He decides 
‘that the moment is ripe for a declaration 
| of his love, and he makes it with his 
usual liking for the unusual. But he 


makes a false step. Then he does the 
' most malicious thing in the list of bad 
__ actions. 


He lies about his rival. 
| The war between Yarborough and 
) Mainwaring Savile, rivals in love and in 
| politics, goes on unceasingly. It is in- 
tensely interesting. Yarborough’s tricks 
| bring their reward. His power in the 
litical world becomes omnipotent. 
» Savile is an honourable man. By Yar- 
| borough’s shameless conduct Savile loses 
/ every vestige of power he had held. 
| Savile knows the secret of the other's 
| dishonour, but will not betray it. He is 
' willing to lose his place in the political 
)world. He plays the game. But his 
| sense of fairness gets a shock when he 
‘finds that Yarborough, in order to destroy 
his rival’s chances with Margaret Carew, 
» goes to her and accuses him of being the 
one who stole the treaty. Savile knows 
| that the thief is Yarborough, and his 
| accusation brings about the greatest 
» Sene of the book. There is a curious 
© thing in a man who is made of human 
» flesh and blood : he is willing to lose all 
| the world can give him except the 
' Woman he loves. And now Savile sees 
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that he must fight with every weapon 
he can handle to destroy Yarborough. 
The discovery of his rival’s inhuman 
perfidy sets him in a frenzy. The result 
is one of the finest scenes in the whole 
story. He takes Estcourt with him to 
see fair play. Estcourt is an indolent 
youth, with neither physical nor moral 
backbone. Savile knows where he will 
find Yarborough—in the old-time house 
in the dark alley near St. Martin’s Lane. 
He is resolved to destroy Yarborough’s 
malevolent power by making him tell the 
world of his own dishonour. But here 
he only brings out the astonishing indi- 
viduality of his rival in a scene which is 
the greatest dramatic moment of a great 
book :— 

“. . . Savile ended, laying 
down the curious document on 
Yarborough’s writing-pad. ‘ Have 
the goodness to put your name to 
that, will you ?’ 

“*Do you really imagine I shall 
sign it?’ 

“*T do.’ 

“Ah! and what’s your line of 
argument ?’ 

“* These,’ Savile answered, taking 
the revolvers from his pocket, and 
laying them on the mantelshelf. 
Estcourt cried out, and started for- 
ward; but Savile turned upon him 
with lifted hand. ‘Not another 
step,’ he said. ‘Get back against 
the door. You fool! I could kill 
you, couldn't I? And I will, too, 
if you don’t keep out of my way.’ 

“* You're going to shoot me ?’ said 
Yarborough. 

“*“No; you shail sign.’ 

“Clever of you, very, if you can 
make me do it.’ 

“<T’ll make you do it, never fear.’ 

“*T would rather die twice over 
than sign that screed of yours.’ 

“*Would you rather die twelve 
times over ?’ 

“Yarborough made no reply, and 
Savile saw a curious flicker of sen- 
sation pass over his face, for which, 
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if it proceeded from cowardice, 
Savile was hardly disposed to blame 
him. He was alone; he was close 
to death, and death in a peculiarly 
enigmatic and terrible form, attended 
by every circumstance that could 
embitter and degrade ; and he was 
helpless ; for not only was Savile 
armed, but he had the awful advan- 
tage of bodily strength, and could 
have stifled his slighter antagonist 
like an infant, or thrashed him 
like a dog—his cries unheard, his 
struggles unavailing. Savile took 
off his overcoat, and threw it across 
a chair; he stood by the mantel- 
shelf, very tall and strong, in his 
rough, grey, belted Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbockers. 

“* Oblige me by going and stand- 
ing over against the wall yonder, 
will you? If you don't, I shall have 
to carry you, and tie you up some- 
how with cords.’ 

“Yarborough got off the table, 
and walked past Estcourt to the 
end of the room ; there he placed 
himself, with his back to the wall, 
and faced Savile. 

“* This is gloriously dramatic,’ he 
remarked. ‘ You should turn play- 
wright, and send it to the Adelphi.’ 

“* Am I to fire?’ 

“* Allons, beau Seigneur! Fire 
away !’ 

“*T know you're scared. I saw 
you tremble.’ 


“*You misinterpreted me. I am 
inexpressibly glad to die ; almost as 
much in love with death as I was 
with Margaret.’ 

“ Savile lifted his hand ; the light 
flashed on the nipple of the revolver, 
‘ Arms out, please,’ he said. ‘I want 
you crucified.’ 

“Yarborough extended his arms, 
and stood crosswise against the 
wall. Savile took very deliberate 
aim, finding his hand unexpectedly 
unsteady. There was a flash, a 
slight report, and a curl of smoke. 
Estcourt uttered a sort of stifled 
moan. 

“* Missed,’ said Yarborough, tran- 
quilly. 

“* Hit, Savile responded, with 
equal calm. ‘I have nicked your 
hair, which was what I aimed at. 
Where shall I hit you next?’ 

“*Wherever you like; but when 
did you go crazy ?’” 

Even here Yarborough’s luck remains 
with him. And before the story ends 
we have the astonishing spectacle of 
Yarborough, as Premier, offering a 
place in a Coalition Cabinet to his 
rival, who wished to destroy him. 

I found the whole career of Christian 
Yarborough wicked and fascinating; 
and when we parted company I was 
astonished to find he had my sympathy 
There is no doubt at all in my mind that 
“Yarborough the Premier” is a most 
extraordinary book. 
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The only everlasting 
thing in this world is an 
idea. 

The landlady at the head of the table 
turned pale when she heard Oliver 
Wendell Holmes make the following 
remark :— 

“When John and Thomas, for in- 
stance, are talking together, it is natural 
enough that among the six there should 
be more or less confusion and misappre- 
hensior.” 

The actor, who sat opposite, presented 
a Roland for the Oliver, by murmuring 
something about Falstaff’s nine men in 
buckram, but the frightened landlady 
thought Oliver Wendell had gone crazy 
when he spoke of two men as six, and so 
the autocrat made his well-known ex- 
planation, showing that there was first a 
real John, known only to his Maker; 
second, John’s ideal John, never the real 
one, and often very unlike him ; third, 
Thomas’s ideal John, never the real 


An Idea. 


John, nor John’s John, but often. very 


unlike either. In the same way Thomas 
was three persons, and thus we have the 
six. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is dead, but 
the idea lives, and probably lived long 
before he was born. Some years ago 
Israel Zangwill took it and made a play 
of it, and the other day I read it ina 
novel, the author actually making more 
than four hundred pages of it, wishing 
to get six shillings in exchange for his 





The late G. W. Stevens, 

Traficin hearing a man_ praise 
Ideas. | Emerson as an original 
philosopher, said he could 

match anything Emerson ever wrote by 
finding the same thought in the classics, 
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and I| am told that when this statement 
was put to the test by the admirer of 
Emerson, reading chance extracts here 
and there from the latter’s works, Stevens 
made good his promise, in each instance 
quoting a duplicate passage from an 
ancient writer. Mrs. Carlyle said that 
everything Emerson knew he had stolen 
from her husband, and, if this was so, 
Thomas had doubtless merely passed 
the ideas on, having himself cribbed 
them from someone else. Mrs. Emer- 
son’s opinion of Carlyle would be equally 
interesting but, perhaps, not so severe, 
because Emerson had often called on 
the Carlyles in their Chelsea house, 
whereas Carlyle had never entered the 
Emerson homestead at an inopportune 
moment when the lady of the house 
did not wish to receive visitors. Mrs. 
Emerson was rather severe on another 
philosopher who did happen round a 
good deal at the meal hour. When 
Thoreau was supposed to be living on 
parched peas at Walden Pond, Mrs. 
Emerson said he took good care never 
to get out of the sound of the Emerson 
dinner-horn. She said this to Bret 
Harte, and Bret Harte told it to me, 
so there you have it at third hand. No 
man is a philosopher to the woman who 
is anxious about what there is to eat in 
the larder. 





Are there then no men 

Genius of genius? The world is 
and full of them. It is gene- 
Popularity. rally supposed that there 
are few men of genius, 

but many popular writers. The very 
reverse of this is the case. Every man is 
a genius if he gets at the work the Lord 
intended him to do. It is the misfits 
of life, the square pegs in the round 
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holes, which cause all the trouble. 
When a square peg gets into a square 
hole we think it is an example of 
genius. On the other hand, there never 
was a popular writer, and let us hope 
there never will be. With fifty millions 
of people on these islands and a hundred 
millions in America, all talking English 
more or less incorrectly, if a really 
popular writer arose who could gather 
in seventy-five per cent. of these, the 
making of his books would monopolise 
the output of the printing presses on 
both sides of the Atlantic to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. The truth is, 
then, that we are all of us geniuses, but 
none of us are popular. 


But to return to our mut- 
The Three tons, the sheep in this in- 
Johns. stance being John. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes limited 
himself unnecessarily in discerning only 
three Johns. There are, of course, as 
many Johns as John happens to possess 
of acquaintances, no two of the latter 
seeing an identical John. If Thomas 
be John’s friend he sees one man; if 
Thomas be an enemy he sees another 
man totally different ; but confining our- 
selves to Mr. Holmes’ classification, which 
of the three Johns should be depicted to 
the public in case John were inter- 
viewed? The first John we cannot 
possibly get at ; even John himself does 
not know him. Therefore we eliminate 
John the first, and are restricted to the 
other two. The second John is sometimes 
available, and sometimes not, and when 
attainable he is prone to over-estimate 
himself or under-estimate himself,usually 
the former, which gives rise to the saying 
that if you could buy a man for what he 
was worth, and sell him for what he 
thought he was worth, you would make 
money. The third John is always at our 
disposal, and he forms the basis of the 
average interview. 
In its early days the IDLER printed 
many interviews, mostly of John number, 


three. These appeared under the general q 


title of “ Lions in their Dens.” It also 


made an attempt to get at John number | 
two, so far as popular authors were con- — 


cerned, although, as I have proved, there 


is no such thing as a popular author; 7 


and these were issued under the title, 
“My First Book.” Each author, as he 
wrote of his first book, unconsciously 
gave us glimpses of John number two, 
therefore the articles were interesting. 


Almost up-to-date [ 

Interviews. knew of but one man in 
the world who could do 

the John number two style of thing, and 
this is Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora 
His “Little Journies to the Homes of 
Great Authors” are issued at a shilling 
each, when they are in print. One of 
them on Whistler was published in the 
IDLER for September, 1903, and may 


be taken as a fair sample of Mr. Hub ~ 


bard’s work. For two years or more] 
have been on the outlook for a man who 
could do justice to John number two, 
and I think I have found him at last, his 
first effort being an attempt on Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, which will be found elsewhere 
in this number. Of course, we will not 
abandon the number three interview, 
which has its uses as a purveyor of 
fiction in capsule form, easily taken, and 
leaving no bad after effects. In fact,I 
can do the number three interview 
myself. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
will give me your kind attention, I shall 
attempt an imitation of an English 
reporter, bamboozled by America 
methods, interviewing Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. 


For three days I had folk 
lowed Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
round and round London, 
until I was so dizzy I had 
to take a rest. I called first 


Bogus 
Interview 
No. fr. 


at the office of M.A.P. in Henrietta 


Street, and found he had just left for 
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"the office of 7. P.’s Weekly in Norfolk 
' Street. Arriving there, breathlessly, I 
' again missed him, he having taken a cab 
’ for a meeting of the Irish Landlords Aid 
Society, at which he was to preside. 
| Reaching St. James’s Hall the door- 
) keeper refused me admission because I 
) was neither a landlord nor an aider. I 
©" waited for T.P., but he escaped through 
© the rear door, and when next I struck 
his trail he was dashing along the Em- 
» bankment, in a hansom, to the Houses 
'of Parliament, where his vote was 
/ urgently required to keep the Govern- 
) ment from being defeated. The door- 
| keeper there also refused me admission 
© on the flimsy plea that I was not a mem- 
| ber. My next opportunity was when 
'T.P.was addressing a large public meet- 
| ing at Peckham Rye in favour of Free 
| Speech. I pushed my way up to the 
"platform, determined to speak to him as 
» goon as he sat down, but his bodyguard 
' unfortunately misapprehended my in- 
' tention, and thought I was making for 
the platform to indulge in free speech 


| myself, and when I was finally landed in 
| the gutter outside, minus my hat, and 
| with my coat torn up the back, amidst 
© the cheers of the populace, I concluded 


' to postpone the interview until next 


day. 


Learning that he rises 
invariably at half-past four 
in the morning, so as to 
get in a good day’s work 
» on his numerous publications, and have 
time left to attend to his Parliamentary 
| duties until midnight, I lay in wait for 
him opposite the offices of M_A.P., and 
) when, with the agility of youth, he sprang 
| from the second-storey window into the 
_ bansom, I, equally quick, leaped on the 
_ little step behind the cab, coiled one arm 
found the leg of the cabman, and leaned 
forward over the wheel to engage this 
energetic journalist and man of affairs 
in conversation. 

_ “Thave no time to talk to you now,” 
| said T.P. genially, starting back a little 


Early 
Rising. 
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as my head appeared in front of him. “1 
have to do the Book of the Week between 
here and the foot of Norfolk Street.” 

I noticed he had a_typewriting 
machine on his knee, and he was 
pounding away with lightning speed. 
The cab dashed on at a fearful rate, 
and when it cut the corner into the 
Strand, it overset a coster’s barrow, and 
flung me into the mud, on my back. A 
policeman threatend to arrest me for 
obstructing traffic, and when I asked 
him why he did not stop T.P.’s cab, I 
received the startling information that 
this celebrated man shares with Royalty 
the privilege of driving where he pieases 
and as fast as he pleases. This conces- 
sion was granted to him by Mr. Balfour 
when T.P. selected the office for his 
Weekly on the other side of the Strand 
from the rooms of 4.A.P. Mr. O’Connor 
informed the Premier plainly that if this 
advantage was not accorded to him the 
Irish party would rise in their places and 
give their opinion of the Government in 
plain terms. This would have been 
something so unusual that the Premier 
at once gave way rather than face such 
a crisis; and now everyone else in 
London has to give way also when 
T.P.’s hansom is on the rampage. 


Whether haunting the 
precincts of Parliament 
had the effect of deterio- 
rating my moral qualities or not, I can- 
not say; but we know that the delicate 
balance of a watch is spoiled if it enters 
into the neighbourhood of a whirring 
dynamo. Anyhow, I resolved if I could 
not attain my object by fair means I 
should do so by bribery ; consequently, 
as T.P.’s cab was waiting for him outside 
the offices at Norfolk Street, I paid the 
driver two pounds and the price of six- 
teen drinks if he would allow me to take 
his badge, his hat, his whip, and his 
place ; and so, perched up on the seat at 
the back of the hansom cab, I waited 
patientiy for the tremendously busy 


At Last! 
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Mr. T. P. O'Connor, thinking to myself 
that life was not worth living at the rate 
he lived it. In the midst of my medita- 
tions he came out of the door as if he 
had been shot from a 4°7 cannon. 

“ Tne House!” he shouted, as he clove 
the air. Although he used the singular, 
I knew that he meant the plural, and 
whipped up towards the Houses of Par- 
liament. He had his typing machine on 
his knee as usual; and as I looked 
through the trap-door I saw he had 
headed the paper “T.P. in his Anec- 
dotage,” and, oblivious to all surroundings, 
was typing away for dear life. The 
horse was so accustomed to galloping 
that at first I had all I could do to hang 
on. I turned up from the Embankment 
to Charing Cross, but my fare inside 
never noticed the change of direction. 
When I got to Piccadilly, all traffic giving 
way before us, I had now a straight road 
ahead to Hammersmith, and I thought I 
could do the interview before we reached 
the Broadway ; so I lifted the trap-door 
at the top of the hansom, and shouted 
down at him. 

“ T.P.,” said I, “ will you tell me your 
age?” 

He paid no attention at all, but kept 
hammering away at his machine. The 
noise made by the traffic and the type- 
writer seemed to prevent him hearing 
me; so I thrust the end of the whip 
through the trap-door, butt forward, and 
rammed it into his tall silk hat, going 
through it like a Japanese shell through 
a Russian cruiser. 

“ Mr. Chairman,” cried the astonished 
T.P., “I protest against this unseemly 
interruption,” and with that, forgetting 
where he was, he sprang to his feet 
and bashed the hat down over his 
nose. 

“ Take him off me,” he shouted, sitting 
suddenly down again. 

“ T.P.,” said I, “ you’re not at a meet- 
ing, at all, at all, but inside a hansom 
cab. I merely wanted to interview you. 
Is it true, as reported, you are going to 
start a sixpeany weekly called Zhe Lyre 


to occupy the place of 77uth, which 
doesn’t live up to its title?” 

I don’t know what his answer to this 
might have been, because at that moment, 
through my attention to the trap-door, 
and neglect of the horse, the wheel of 
the hansom went up on the kerb, we took 
down a lamp-post, and upset the cab, 
T.P. was out on the road before the 


vehicle was fairly over, gave three leaps - 


across the street with the typing machine 
under his arm, was into another cab 
before I got on to my feet, and the last 
I saw of him he was working away in a 
fury to make up for lost time, while the 
second cab sped for the Parliament 
Buildings. 

T. P. O’Connor is the busiest man I 
ever tried to interview. 


Thanking you for your 
attention to the foregoing 
enactment, I shall now pro- 
ceed to portray the veri- 
similitude of an American 
reporter one week in this country, some- 
what depressed by the stillness and lack 
of enterprise in England. I give the two 
sketches the general title of “It all 
Depends on the Point of View.” 

“Through the courtesy of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan I came from New York a week 
ago to interview Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
In some mysterious way a rumour had 
got abroad in the United States that 
Mr. O’Connor was a live newspaper man, 
and this intelligence, if true, was so im- 
portant that I was sent to get the 
particulars. 

“I have never been in England before, 
and I must admit that the visit has been 
a period of great rest forme. I had often 
met, in modern novels, the term ‘ gentle- 
men of leisure,’ but I never understood 
what it meant until I met Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. When I thought of Rocke 
feller, with an oil depét in every village 
of every civilised country in the world, 
as well as in every city of the United 
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"States, making his sixty million dollars a 
) year, and yearning for more, and when 
I look at the calm T. P. O’Connor, with 
whom time is dealing so gently, and who 
deals so gently with time, I am amazed 
that men speaking approximately the 
same language should be so different. 
Mr. O’Connor, with his two little weekly 

pers, is as content, and I dare say more 
so, than Billy Hearst with two dailies 
each in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco ; while in hisodd moments he 
is attending Congress and running for 
President. There is Frank Munsey, with 
seven magazines, twenty-three daily 
papers, forty-two printing offices, five big 
hotels, and a hundred and seven board- 
ing-houses, all under his own direct 
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supervision, yet I honestly believe T. P. 
O’Connor is a happier man. It is true 
his income is but a beggarly forty thou- 
sand pounds a year, yet in his youth he 
was brought up frugally, and finds no 
difficulty in living respectably on the sum 
I have named. And, indeed, there is 
something to be said for what looks to an 
onlooker like indolence. Calmly and 
serenely he will be editing his papers 
when the third generation from now of 
American journalists have passed away 
through over-work and brain fag. I 
could not help envying him his placid, 
reposeful existence. 

“T never before interviewed a gentle- 
man with so little idea of the value 
either of time or money.” 


THIS PICTURE WAS BRAWN BY G. K. CHESTERTON TO ILLUSTRATE HIS STORY “THE AWFUL 


REASON OF THE VICAR’S VISIT, ° 


WHICH WILL APPEAR SHORTLY IN “THE IDLER.” 
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“THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES” 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


UST a year ago I read in manuscript “The Tremendous 
Adventures of Major Brown,” by Mr. Chesterton, and | 
knew that if the author could write a series of tales even 
fifty per cent. as good, and let me have them, I should be 

possessed of a literary gold mine. A year seems a long time to 

wait, but I have the consolation of knowing that such a series 
could not be written by anyone else in a century. 

I have now five of the stories in hand. Incredible as it 
may seem, each appears more striking than the one that 
preceded it. They form the most remarkable set of stories 
that any magazine has ever been privileged to print since 
magazines were first published. Their humour is delicious ; 
their ingenuity is marvellous; they are unique, and will always 
stand alone in the literature of short stories. 

The Club of Queer Trades “is an eccentric and Bohemian 
Club, of which the absolute condition of membership lies in this, 
that the candidate must have invented the method by which he 
earns his living. It must be an entirely new trade. The exact 
definition of this requirement is given in the two principal rules. 
First, it must not be a mere application or variation of an 
existing trade. Thus, for instance, the Club would not admit 
an insurance agent simply because instead of insuring men’s 
furniture against being burnt in a fire, he insured, let us say, their 
trousers against being torn by a mad dog.” Tue Epiror. 


The June number of Tue Ip er will contain the first story, 
illustrated by Mr. Chesterton himself. Here follows the list. 


I.—‘* Tue TremMenpous ADVENTURES OF Major Brown.” 
To appear in June. 
11.—‘* Tue Patnrut Fatt or A GREAT REPUTATION.” 
To appear in July. 
[11.—‘t THe Awrut Reason oF THE Vicar’s VIsIr.” 


To appear in August. 
IV.—* Tue SINGULAR SPECULATION OF THE House AGENT.” 
To appear in September. 


V.—‘“ Tue NoriceasLte Conpuct or Proressor CHAD.” 
To appear in October. 


















Mr. G. K CHESTERTON 


From a Caricature by Max Beerbohm 
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|-THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAJOR BROWN 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


With Illustrations by the Author 


ABELAIS, or his wild illustrator 
Gustave Doré, must have had 
something to do with the 
designing of the things called 

fats in England and America. There is 
something entirely Gargantuan in the 
idea of economising space by piling 
houses on top of each other, front doors 
andall. And in the chaos and complexity 
of those perpendicular streets anything 
may dwell or happen, and it is in one of 
them, I believe, that the enquirer may find 
the offices of the Club of Queer Trades. 
It may be thought at the first glance 
that the name would attract and startle 
the passer-by, but nothing attracts or 
startles in these dim immense hives. 
The passer-by is only looking for his 
own melancholy destination of the 
Montenegro Shipping Agency or the 
London office of the Rutland Sentinel, 
and passes through the twilight passages 
a one passes through the twilight cor- 
fidors of adream. If the Thugs set up 
a Strangers’ Assassination Company in 
oe of the great buildings in Norfolk 
Street, and sent in a mild man in spec- 
tacles to answer inquiries, no inquiries 
would be made. And the Club of 
Queer Trades reigns in a great edifice 
hidden like a fossil in a mighty cliff of 
fossils. 

The nature of this society, such as we 
afterwards discovered it to be, is soon 
and simply told. It is an eccentric and 
Bohemian Club, of which the absolute 
condition of membership lies in this, 
that the candidate must have invented 
the method by which he earns his 


living. It must be an entirely new 
trade. The exact definition of this 
requirement is given in the two prin- 
cipal rules. First, it must not be a mere 
application or variation of an existing 
trade. Thus, for instance, the Club 
would not admit an insurance agent 
simply because instead of insuring men’s 
furniture against being burnt in a fire, 
he insured, let us say, their trousers 
against being torn by a mad dog. The 
principle (as Sir Bradcock Burnaby- 
Bradcock, in the extraordinarily eloquent 
and soaring speech to the Club on the 
occasion of the question being raised in 
the Stormby Smith affair, said wittily 
and keenly) is the same. Second, the 
trade must be a genuine commercial 
source of income, the support of its 
inventor. Thus the Club would not 
receive a man simply because he chose 
to pass his days collecting broken 
sardine tins, unless he could drive a 
roaring trade in them. Professor Chick 
made that quite clear. And when one 
remembers what Professor Chick’s own 
new trade was, one doesn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. 

The discovery of this strange society 
was a curiously refreshing thing; to 
realise that there were ten new trades 
in the world was like looking at the 
first ship or the first plough. It made a 
man feel what he should feel, that he 
was still in the childhood of the world. 
That I should have come at last upon 
so singular a body was, I may say with- 
out vanity, not altogether singular, for I 
have a mania for belonging to as many 
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societies as possible: I may be said to 
collect clubs, and [ have accumulated a 
vast and fantastic variety of specimens 
ever since, in my audacious youth, I 
collected the Atheneum. At some 
future day, perhaps, I may tell tales of 
some of the other bodies to which I 
have belonged. I will recount the 
doings of the Dead Man’s Shoes 
Society (that superficially immoral, but 
darkly justifiable communion); I will 
explain the curious origin of the Cat 
and Christian, the name of which has 
been so shamefully misinterpreted ; and 
the world shall know at least why the 
Institute of Typewriters coalesced with 
the Red Tulip League. Of the Ten 
Teacups, of course I dare not say a word. 
The first of my revelations, at any rate, 
shall be concerned with the Club of 
Queer Trades, which, as I have said, 
was one of this class, one which I was 
almost bound to come across sooner or 
later, because of my singular hobby. 
The wild youth of the metropolis call 
me facetiously “The King of Clubs.” 
They also call me “The Cherub,” in 
allusion to the roseate and youthful 
appearance I have presented in my 
declining years. I only hope the spirits 
in the better world have as good dinners 
as I have. But the finding of the Club 
of Queer Trades has one very curious 
thing about it. The most curious thing 
about it is that it was not discovered by 
me: it was discovered by my friend 
Basil Grant, a star-gazer, a mystic, and 
a man who scarcely stirred out of his 
attic. 

Very few people knew anything of 
Basil; not because he was in the least 
unsociable, for if a man out of the street 
had walked into his rooms he would have 
kept him talking till morning. Few 
people knew him, because, like all poets, 
he could do without them ; he welcomed 
a human face as he might welcome a 
sudden blend of colour in a sunset; but 
he no more felt the need of going out to 
parties than he felt the need of altering 
the sunset clouds. He lived in a queer 





and comfortable garret in the roofs of 
Lambeth. He was surrounded by a 
chaos of things that were in odd con- 
trast to the slums around him: old 
fantastic books, swords, armour — the 
whole dust-hole of romanticism. But 
his face, amid all these quixotic relics, 
appeared curiously keen and modern—a 
powerful, legal face. And no one but | 
knew who he was. 

Long ago as it is, everyone remembers 
the terrible and grotesque scene that 
occurred in , when one of the most 
acute and forcible of the English judges 
suddenly went mad on the bench. | 
had my own view of that occurrence; 
but about the facts themselves there is 
no question at all. For some months, 
indeed for some years, people had 
detected something curious in the judge's 
conduct. He seemed to have lost interest 
in the law (in which he had been, beyond 
expression, brilliant and terrible as a 
K.C.), and to be occupied in giving per- 
sonal and moral advice to the people 
concerned. He talked more like a priest 
or a doctor, and a very outspoken one 
at that. The first thrill was probably 
given when he said to a man who had 
attempted a crime of passion: “I 
sentence you to three years’ imprison- 
ment, under the firm, and solemn, and 
God-given conviction that what you 
require is three months at the seaside.” 
He accused criminals from the bench, 
not so much of their obvious legal 
crimes, but of things that had never 
been heard of in a court of justice, 
monstrous egoism, lack of humour, 
and morbidity deliberately encouraged. 
Things came to a head in that cele- 
brated diamond case in which the Prime 
Minister himself, that brilliant patrician, 
had to come forward, gracefully and 
reluctantly, to give evidence against his 
valet. After the detailed life of the 
household had been thoroughly exhib- 
ited, the judge requested the Premier 
again to step forward, which he did with 
quiet dignity. The judge then said, in 
a sudden, grating voice: “Get a new 
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soul. That 
thing’s aot fit 
for a dog. Get 
anew soul.” All 
this, of course, 
in the eyes of 
the sagacious, 
waspremonitory 
of that melan- 
choly and farci- 
cal day when his 
wits actually de- 
serted him in 
open court. It 
was a libel case 
between two 
very eminent 
and powerful fi- 
nanciers, against 
both of whom 
charges of con- 
siderable defal- 
cation were 
brought. The 
case was long 
and complex ; 
the advocates were long and eloquent ; 
but at last, after weeks of work and rhe- 
toric, the time came for the great judge 
to give a summing-up ; and one of his 
celebrated masterpieces of lucidity and 
pulverising logic was eagerly looked for. 
He had spoken very little during the 
prolonged affair, anc he looked sad and 
lowering at the end of it. He was silent 
for a few moments, and then burst into 
a stentorian song. His remarks (as 
reported) were as foilows :— 


“O Rowty-owty tiddly-owty 
’ Tiddly-owty tiddly-owty 
Highty-ighty tiddly-ighty 
Tiddly-ighty ow.” 


He then retired from public life and 
took the garret in Lambeth. 

I was sitting there one: evening, about 
six o'clock, over a glass of that gorgeous 
Burgundy which he kep* behind a pile 
of black-letter folios; ne was striding 
about the room, fingering, after a habit 
of his, one of the great swords in his 
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“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE DON’T MENTION JACKALS” 


collection ; thé red glare of the strong 
fire struck his square features and his 
fierce grey hair; his blue eyes were 
even unusually full of dreams, and he 
had opened his mouth to speak dreamily, 
when the door was flung open, and a 
pale, fiery man, with red hair and a huge 
furred overcoat, swung himself panting 
into the room. 

“Sorry to bother you, Basil,” he 
gasped. “I took a liberty—made an ap- 
pointment here with a man—a client— 
in five minutes—I beg your pardon, 
sir,” and he gave me a bow of apology. 

Basil smiled at me. “You didn’t 
know,” he said, “that I had a practical 
brother. This is Rupert Grant, Esquire, 
who can and does do ail there is to be 
done. Just as I was a failure at one 
thing, he is a success at everything. I 
remember him as a journalist, a house- 
agent, a naturalist, an inventor, a pub- 
lisher, a schoolmaster, a—what are you 
now, Rupert ?” 

“TI am and have been for some time,” 
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said Rupert, with some dignity, “a 
private detective, and there’s my client.” 

A loud rap at the door had cut him 
short, and, on permission being given, 
the door was thrown sharply open and a 
stout, dapper man walked swiftly into 
the room, set his silk hat with a clap on 
the table, and said, “Good - evening, 
gentlemen,” with a stress on the last 
syllable that somehow marked him out 
as a martinet, military, literary and 
social. He had a large head streaked 
with black and grey, and an abrupt 
black moustache, which gave him a look 
of fierceness which was contradicted by 
his sad sea-blue eyes. 

Basil immediately said to me, “ Let us 
come into the next room, Gully,” and 
was moving towards the door, but the 
stranger said :— 

“Not at all. Friends remain. 
ance possibly.” 

The moment I heard him speak I 
remembered who he was, a certain 
Major Brown I had met years before in 
Basil’s society. I had forgotten alto- 
gether the black dandified figure and 
the large solemn head, but I remembered 
the peculiar speech, which consisted of 
only saying about a quarter of each sen- 
tence, and that sharply, like the crack of 
a gun. I do not know, it may have 
come from giving orders to troops. 

Major Brown was a V.C., and an able 
and distinguished soldier, but he was 
anything but a warlike person. Like 
many among the iron men who re- 
covered British India, he was a man 
with the natural belief and tastes of an 
old maid. In his dress he was dapper and 
yet demure ; in his habits he was precise 
to the point of the exact adjustment of 
a tea-cup. One enthusiasm he had, 
which was of the nature of a religion— 
the growing of pansies. And when he 
talked about his collection, his blue eyes 
glittered like a child’s at a new toy; the 
eyes that had remained untroubled when 
the troops were roaring victory round 
Roberts at Candahar. 

“Well, Major,” said 


Assist- 


Rupert Grant, 


with a lordly heartiness, flinging himself 
into a chair, “what is the matter with 
you?” 

“Yellow pansies. Coal cellar. P. G. 
Northover,” said the Major, with right- 
eous indignation. 

We glanced at each other with in- 
quisitiveness. Basil, who had his eyes 
shut in his abstracted way, said 
simply :— 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Fact is. Street, you know, man 
pansies. On wall. Death to me. Some- 
thing. Preposterous.” 

: We shook our heads gently. Bit by 
bit, and mainly by the seemingly sleepy 
assistance of Basil Grant, we pieced to- 
gether the Major’s fragmentary, but 
excitable narration. It would be in- 
famous to submit the reader to what we 
endured ; therefore I will tell the story 
of Major Brown in my own words. But 
the reader must imagine the scene. The 
eyes of Basil closed as in a trance, after 
his habit, and the eyes of Rupert and 
myself getting rounder and rounder as 
we listened to one of the most astounding 
stories in the world, from the lips of the 
little man in black, sitting bolt upright 
in his chair and talking like a telegram. 

Major Brown was, I have said, a suc- 
cessful soldier, but by no means an 
enthusiastic one. So far from regretting 
his retirement on half-pay, it was with 
delight that he took a small neat villa, 
very like a doll’s house, and devoted the 
rest of his life to pansies and weak tea. 
The thought that battles were over when 
he had once hung up his sword in the 
little front hall (along with two patent 
stew-pots and a bad water-colour), and 
betaken himself instead to wielding the 
rake in his little sunlit garden, was to 
him like having come into a harbour in 
heaven. Hewas Dutch-like and precise in 
his taste in gardening, and had, perhaps, 
some tendency to drill his flowers like 
soldiers. He was one of those men who 
are capable of putting four umbrellas in 
the stand rather than three, so that two 
may lean one way and two another ; he 
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saw life like a pattern in a freehand 
drawing book. And assuredly he would 
not have believed, or even understood, 
anyone who had told him that within a 
few yards of his brick paradise he was 
destined to be caught in a whirlpool of 
incredible adventures, such as he had 
never seen or dreamed of in the horrible 
jungle, or the heart of battle. 

One certain bright and windy 
afternoon, the Major, attired in his usual 
faultless manner, had set out for his 
usual constitutional. In crossing from 
one great residential thoroughfare to 
another, he happened to pass along one 
of those aimless looking lanes which lie 
along the back-garden walls of a row 
of mansions, and which in their empty 
and discoloured appearance give one an 
odd sensation as of being behind the 
scenes of a theatre. But mean and 
sulky as the scene might be in the eyes 
of most of us, it was not altogether so in 
the Major’s, for along the coarse gravel 
footway was coming a thing which was 
to him what the passing of a religious 
procession is to a devout person. A 
large heavy man, with fish blue eyes 
and a ring of irradiating red beard, was 
pushing before him a barrow, which was 
ablaze with incomparable flowers. There 
were splendid specimens of almost every 
order, but the Major’s own favourite 
pansies predominated. The Major 
stopped and fell into conversation, and 
then ipto bargaining. He treated the 
man after the manner of collectors and 
other mad men, that is to say, he 
carefully and with a sort of anguish 
selected the best roots from the less 
excellent, praised some, disparaged 
others, made a subtle scale ranging from 
a thrilling worth and rarity to a 
degraded insignificance, and then bought 
them all. The man was just pushing 
off his barrow when he stopped and 
came close to the Major. 

“T'll tell you what, sir,” he said. 
“If you’re interested in them things, 
you just get on to that wall.” 

“On the wall!” cried the scandalised 
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Major, whose conventional soul quailed 
within him at the thought of such 
fantastic trespass. 

“Finest show of yellow pansies in 
England in that there garden, sir,” 
hissed the tempter. “I'll help you 
up, sir.” 

How it happened no one will ever 
know, but that positive enthusiasm of 
the Major’s life triumphed over all its 
negative traditions, and with an easy 
leap and swing that showed that he was 
in no need of physical assistance, he 
stood on the wall at the end of the 
strange garden. The second after, the 
flapping of the frock-coat at his knees 
made him feel inexpressibly a_ fool. 
But the next instant all such trifling 
sentiments were swallowed up by the 
most appalling shock of surprise the old 
soldier had ever felt in all his bold and 
wandering existence. His eyes fell into 
the garden, and there across a large bed 
in the centre of the lawn was a vast 
pattern of pansies ; they were splendid 
flowers, but for once it was not their 
horticultural aspects that Major Brown 
beheld, for the pansies were arranged in 
gigantic capital letters so as to form the 
sentence— 





“DEATH TC MAJOR BROWN.” 











A kindly looking old man, with white 
whiskers, was watering them. 

Brown looked sharply back at the 
road behind him; the man with the 
barrow had suddenly vanished. Then 
he looked again at the lawn with its 
incredible inscription. Another ‘man 
might have thought he had gone mad, 
but Brown did not. When romantic 
ladies gushed over his V.C. and his 
military exploits, he sometimes felt 
himself to be a painfully prosaic person, 
but by the same token he knew he was 
incurably sane. Another man, again, 
might have thought himself a victim of 
a passing practical joke, but Brown 
could not easily believe this. He knew 
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from his own quaint learning that the 
garden arrangement was an elaborate 
and expensive one; he thought it 
extravagantly improbable that anyone 
would pour out money like water for a 
joke against him. Having no explana- 
tion whatever to offer, he admitted the 
fact to himself, like a clear-headed man, 
and waited as he would have done in 
the presence of a man with six legs. 

At this moment the stout old man 
with white whiskers looked up, and the 
watering-can fell from his hand, shooting 
a swirl of water down the gravel path. 

“Who on earth are you?” he gasped, 
trembling violently. 

“IT am Major Brown,” said that 
individual, who was always cool in the 
hour of action. 

The old man gaped helplessly like 
some monstrous fish. At last he 
stammered wildly, “ Come down—come 
down here!” 

“ At your service,” said the Major, and 
alighted at a bound on the grass beside 
him, without disarranging his silk hat. 

The old man turned his broad back 
and set off at a sort of waddling run 
towards the house, followed with swift 
steps by the Major. His guide led him 
through the back passages of a gloomy, 
but gorgeously appointed house, until 
they reached the door of the front room. 
Then the old man turned with a face of 
apoplectic terror dimly showing in the 
twilight. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he said, “don’t 
mention jackals.” 

Then he threw open the door, releas- 
ing a burst of red lamplight, and ran 
downstairs with a clatter. 

The Major stepped into a rich, glowing 
room, full of red copper, and peacock 
and purple hangings, hat in hand. He 
had the finest manners in the world, and 
though mystified, was not in the least 
embarrassed to see that the only occu- 
pant was a lady, sitting by the window, 
looking out. 

“ Madam,” he said, bowing simply, “1 
am Major Brown.” 





“ Sit down,” said the lady; but she did 
not turn her head. 

She was a graceful, green-clad figure, 
with fiery red hair and a flavour of 
Bedford Park. 

“You have come, I suppose,” she said 
mournfully, “to tax me about the hate- 
ful title deeds.” 

“TI have come, madam,” he said, “to 
know what is the matter. Toknow why 


my name is written across your garden. ° 


Not amicably either.” 

He spoke grimly, for the thing had hit 
him. It is impossible to describe the 
effect produced on the mind by that 
quiet and sunny garden scene, the frame 
for a stunning and brutal personality. 
The evening air was still, and the grass 
was golden in the place where the little 
flowers he studied cried to heaven for 
his blood. 

“You know I must not turn round,” 
said the lady; “every afternoon till the 
stroke of six I must keep my face turned 
to the street.” 

Some queer and unusual inspiration 
made the prosaic soldier resolute to 
accept these outrageous riddles without 
surprise. 

“It is almost six,” he said ; and even 
as he spoke the barbaric copper clock 
upon the wall clanged the first stroke of 
the hour. At the sixth the lady sprung 
up and turned on the Major one of the 
queerest and yet most attractive faces he 
had ever seen in his life ; open, and yet 
tantalising, the face of an elf. 

“That makes the third year I have 
waited,” she cried. “ This is an anniver- 
sary. The waiting almost makes one 
wish the frightful thing would happen 
once and for all.” 

And even as she spoke, a sudden rend- 
ing cry broke the stillness. From low 
down on the pavement of the dim street 
(it was already twilight) a voice cried out 
with a raucous and merciless distinct- 
ness :— 

“Major Brown, Major Brown, where 
does the jackal dwell ?” 

Brown was decisive and silent ir 
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action. He strode to the front door and 
looked out. There was no sign of life 
in the blue gloaming of the street, where 
one or two street lamps were beginning 
to light their lemon sparks. On return- 
ing, he found the lady in green trembling. 

“It is the end.” she cried, with shaking 
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Brown dashed out of the door and 
down the steps, but again he was 
frustrated ; there was no figure in sight, 
and the street was far too long and 
empty for the shouter to have run away. 
Even the rational Major was a little 
shaken as he returned at a certain time 
































“THE CRIES APPEARED TO COME FROM A DECAPITATED HEAD RESTING ON THE PAVEMENT” 


lips; “it may be death for. both of us. 
Whenever——” 

But even as she spoke her speech was 
cloven by another hoarse proclamation 
from the dark street, again horribly 
articulate. 

“Major Brown, Major Brown, how did 
the jackal die ?” 


to the drawing-room. Scarcely had he 
done so than the terrific voice came :— 

“Major Brown, Major Brown, where 
did——” 

Brown was in the street almost at a 
bound, and he was in time—in time to 
see something which at first glance froze 
the blood. The cries appeared to come 
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from a decapitated head resting on the 
pavement. 

The next moment the pale Major 
understood. It was the head of a man 
thrust through the coal-hole in the 
street. The next moment, again, it had 
vanished, and Major Brown turned to 
the lady. “ Where’s your coal cellar?” he 
said, and stepped out into the passage. 

She looked at him with wild grey 
eyes. “You will not go down,” she 
cried, “alone, into the dark hole, with 
that beast?” 

“Is this the way ?” replied Brown, and 
descended the kitchen stairs three at a 
time. He flung open the door of a 
black cavity and stepped in, feeling in 
his pocket for matches. As his right 
was thus detained, a pair of great slimy 
hands came out of the darkness, hands 
clearly belonging to a man of gigantic 
stature, and seized him by the back of 
the head. They forced him down, down 
in the suffocating darkness, a brutal 
image of destiny. But the Major’s head, 
though upside down, was perfectly clear 
and intellectual. He gave quietly under 
the pressure until he had slid down 
almost to his hands and knees. Then 
finding the knees of the invisible mon- 
ster within a foot of him, he simply put 
out one of his long, bony, and skilful 
hands, and gripping the leg by a muscle 
pulled it off the ground, and laid the 
huge living man, with a crash, along the 
floor. He strove to rise, but Brown was 
on top like a cat. They rolled over and 
over. Big as the man was, he had 
evidently now no desire but to escape ; 
he made sprawls hither and thither to 
get past the Major to the door, but that 
tenacious person had him hard by the 
coat collar and hung with the other 
hand toa beam. At length there came 
a strain in holding back this human bull, 
a strain under which Brown expected 
his hand to rend and part from the arm. 
But something else rent and parted; and 
the dim fat figure of the giant vanished 
out of the cellar, leaving the torn coat in 
the Major’s hand; the only fruit of his 





adventure and the only clue to the 
mystery. For when he went up and 
out at the front door, the lady, the rich 
hangings, and the whole equipment of 
the house had disappeared. It had only 
bare boards and whitewashed walls, 

“The lady was in the conspiracy, of 
course,” said Rupert, nodding. Major 
Brown turned brick red. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said, “I think not.” 

Rupert raised his eyebrows and looked 
at him for a moment, but said nothing, 
When next he spoke he asked :— 

“Was there anything in the pockets 
of the coat?” 

“ There was sevenpence halfpenny in 
coppers and a threepenny bit,” said the 
Major, carefully ; “there was a cigarette- 
holder, a piece of string, and this letter,” 
and he laid it on the table. it ran as 
follows :— 

“ DEAR MR. PLOVER, 

“TI am annoyed to hear that some 
delay has occurred in the arrangements 
ve Major Brown. Please see that he is 
attacked as per arrangement to-morrow. 
The coal-cellar, of course. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“P. G. NORTHOVER.” 

Rupert Grant was leaning forward 
listening with hawk-like eyes. He cut 
in :— 

“Ts it dated from anywhere ?” 

“ No—oh, yes!” replied Brown, glanc- 
ing upon the paper ; “ 14, Tanner’s Court, 
North——” 

Rupert sprang up and struck his hands 
together. 

“Then why are we hanging here? 
Let’s get along. Basil, lend me your 
revolver.” 

Basil was staring into the embers like 
a man in atrance ; and it was some time 
before he answered :— 

“T don’t think you'll need it.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Rupert, getting 
into his fur coat. “One never knows. 
But going down a dark court to see 
criminals——” 

“Do you think they are criminals?” 
asked his brother. 
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Rupert laughed stoutly. “Giving 
orders to a subordinate to strangle a 
harmless stranger in a coal-cellar may 
strike you as a very blameless experi- 
ment, but——” 

“ Do you think they wanted to strangle 
the Major?” asked Basil, in the 
same distant and monotonous 
voice. 

“ My dear fellow, you’ve been 
asleep. Look at the letter.” 

“T am looking at the letter,” 
said the mad judge calmly; 
though, as a matter of fact, he 
was looking at the fire. “I 
don’t think it’s the sort of letter 
one criminal would write to 
another.” 

“My dear boy, you are glori- 
ous,” cried Rupert, turning round, 
with laughter in his bright blue 
eyes. “ Your methods amaze 
me. Why, there zs the letter. 
It zs written, and it does give 
orders for acrime. You might 
as well say that the Nelson 
Column was not at all the sort 
of thing that was likely to be 
set up in Trafalgar Square.” 

Basil Grant shook all over 
with a sort of silent laughter, 
but did not otherwise move. 

“ That’s rather good,” he said; 
“but, of course, logic like that’s 
not what is really wanted. It’sa 
question of spiritual atmosphere. 
It’s not a criminal letter.” 

“It is. It’s a matter of fact,” 
cried the other in an agony of 
reasonableness. 

“ Facts,” murmured Basil, like 
one mentioning some strange, 
far-off animals. “ How facts ob- 
scure the truth. I may be silly—in fact, 
I’m off my head—but I never could 
believe in that man—what’s his name, 
in those capital stories ?—Sherlock 


Holmes. Every detail points to some- 
thing, certainly; but generally to the 
wrong thing. Facts point in all direc- 
tions, it 


seems to me, like the 
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thousands of twigs on a tree. It’s only 
the life of the tree that has unity and 
goes up—only the green blood that 
springs, like a fountain, at the stars.” 

“ But what the deuce else can the letter 
be but criminal ?” 


3 Ss 





“A PAIR OF GLEAT SLIMY HAWDS CAME OUT OF THE DARKNESS AND 


SEIZED HIM BY THE BACK OF THE HEAD” 


“We have eternity to stretch our 
legs in,” replied the mystic. “It can 
be an infinity of things. I haven't 
seen any of them—I’ve only seen the 
letter. I look at that, and say it’s 
not criminal.” 

“Then what’s the origin of it ?” 

“IT haven't the vaguest idea.” 
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“Then why don’t you accept the 
ordinary explanation ?” 

Basil continued for a little to glare at 
the coals, and seemed collecting his 
thoughts in a humble and even painful 
way. Then he said :— 

“Suppose you went out into the 
moonlight. Suppose you passed through 
silent, silvery streets and squares until 
you came into an open and deserted 
space, set with a few monuments, and 
you beheld one dressed as a ballet girl 
dancing in the argent glimmer. And 
suppose you looked, and saw it was a 
man disguised. And suppose you looked 
again, and saw it was Lord Kitchener. 
What would you think ?” 

He paused a moment, and went on :— 

“You could not adopt the ordinary 
explanation. The ordinary explanation 
of putting on singular clothes is that you 
look nice in them ; you would not think 
that Lord Kitchener dressed up like a 
ballet girl out of ordinary personal vanity. 
You would think it much more likely that 
he inherited a dancing madness from a 
great grandmother ; or had been hypno- 
tised at a seance; or threatened by a 
secret society with death if he refused 
the ordeal. With Baden-Powell, say, it 
might be a bet—but not with Kitchener. 
I should know all that, because in my 
public days I knew him quite well. So 
I know that letter quite well, and 
criminals quite well. It’s not a criminal’s 
letter. It’s all atmospheres.” And he 
closed his eyes and passed his hand 
over his forehead. 

Rupert and the Major were regarding 
him with a mixture of respect and pity. 
The former said :— 

“Well, I’m going, anyhow, and shall 
continue to think—until your spiritual 
mystery turns up—that a man who sends 
a note recommending a crime, that is, 
actually a crime that is actually carried 
out, at least tentatively, is, in all prob- 
ability, a little casual in his moral tastes. 
Can I have that revolver ?” 

“Certainly,” said Basil, getting up. 
“ But I am coming with you.” And he 








flung an old cape or cloak round him, 
and took a sword-stick from the corner. 

“You!” said Rupert, with some sur- 
prise; “you scarcely ever leave your 
hole to: look at anything on the face 
of the earth.” 

Basil fitted on a formidable old white 
hat. A 

“ I scarcely ever,” he said, with an un- 
conscious and colossal arrogance, “hear 
of anything on the face of the earth that 
I do not understand at once, without 
going to see it.” 

And he led the way out into the 
purple night. 

We four swung along the flaring Lam- 
beth streets, across Westminster Bridge, 
and along the Embankment in the 
direction of that part of Fleet Street 
which contained Tanner’s Court. The 
erect, black figure of Major Brown, seen 
from behind, was a quaint contrast to the 
hound-like stoop and flapping mantle of 
young Rupert Grant, who adopted, with 
childlike delight, all the dramatic poses 
of the detective of fiction. The finest 
among his many fine qualities was his 
boyish appetite for the colour and poetry 
of London. Basil, who walked behind, 
with his face turned blindly to the stars, 
had the look of a somnambulist. 

Rupert paused at the corner of Tan- 
ner’s Court, with a quiver of delighted 
danger, and gripped Basil’s revolver in 
his great coat pocket. 

“ Shall we go in now ?” he asked. 

“Not get police?” asked Major 
Brown, glancing sharply up and down 
the street. 

“TI am not sure,” answered Rupert, 
knitting his brows. “Of course, it’s quite 
clear, the thing’s all crooked. But there 
are three of us, and—-—” 

“I shouldn't get the police,” said Basil 
in a queer voice. Rupert glanced at him 
and stared hard. 

“ Basil,” he cried, “you're trembling. 
What’s the matter—are you afraid?” 

“Cold, perhaps,” said the Major, eye- 
ing him. There was no doubt that he 
was shaking. 
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At last, after a few moments’ scrutiny, 
Rupert broke into a curse. 

“You're laughing,” he cried. “I know 
that confounded silent, shaky laugh of 
yours. What the deuce is the amusement, 
Basil? Here we are, all three of us, 
within a yard of a den of ruffians i 

“But I shouldn’t call the police,” said 
Basil. “We four heroes are quite equal 
to a host,” and he continued to quake 
with his mysterious mirth. 

Rupert turned with impatience and 
strode swiftly 
down the 
court, the rest 
of us follow- 
ing. Whenhe 
reached the 
door of No. 14 
he turned 
abruptly, the 
revolver glit- 
tering in his 
hand. 

“Stand 
close,” he said, 
in the voice 
of a comman- 











der. “ The 
scoundrel 
may be at- 


tempting an 
escape at this 
moment. We 
must fling 
open the door 
and rush in.” 
The four cowered instantly under the 
archway, rigid, except for the old judge 
and his convulsion of merriment. 
“Now,” hissed Rupert Grant, turning 
his pale face and burning eyes suddenly 
over his shoulder, “when I say ‘ Four,’ 
follow me with a rush. If I say ‘ Hold 
him!’ pin the fellows down, whoever 
they are. If I say ‘Stop,’ stop. I shall 
say that if there are more than three. If 
they attack us I shall empty my revolver 
on them. Basil, have your sword-stick 
ready. Now—one, two, three, four!” 
With the sound of the word the door 


” 


**vou!’ SAID RUPERT 
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burst open, and we fell into the room 
like an invasion, only to stop dead. 

The room, which was an ordinary and 
neatly-appointed office, appeared, at the 
first glance, to be empty. But on a 
second and more careful glance, we saw 
seated behind a very large desk with 
pigeon holes and drawers of bewildering 
multiplicity, a small man with a black 
waxed moustache, and the air of a very 
average clerk, writing hard. He looked 
up as we came to a standstill. 

“Did you 
knock?” he 
asked plea- 
santly. “I am 
sorry if I did 
not hear. 


What can 
| é€o fer 

you?” 
There was 


a doubtful 
pause, and 
then, by gene- 
ral consent, 
the Major 
himself, the 
victim of the 
outrage, 
stepped for- 
ward. 

The letter 
was in_ his 
hand, and he 
looked un- 
usually grim. 

“Is your name P. G. Northover?” he 
asked. 

“ That is my name,” replied the other, 
smiling. 

“TI think,” said Major Brown, with an 
increase in the dark glow of his face, 
“that this letter was written by you.” 
And with a loud clap he struck open 
the letter on the desk with his clenched 
fist. The man called Northover looked 
at it with unaffected interest, and merely 
nodded. 

“ Well, sir,” said the Major, breathing 
hard, “ what about that ?” 
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“What about it, precisely,” said the 
man with the moustache. 

“[ am Major Brown,” said that gen- 
tleman sternly. 

Northover bowed. “ Pleased to meet 
you, sir. What have you to say to 
me?” 

“Say!” cried the Major, loosing a 
sudden tempest; “why I want this 
confounded thing settled. I want——” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Northover, jump- 
ing up with a slight elevation of the 
eyebrows. “ Will you take a chair for a 
moment.” And he pressed an electric 
bell just above him, which thrilled and 
tinkled in a room beyond. The Major 
put his hand on the back of the chair 
offered him, but stood chafing and beat- 
ing with his polished boot. 

The next moment an inner glass door 
was opened, and a fair, weedy young 
man, in a_ frock-coat, entered from 
within. 

“Mr. Hopson,” said Northover, “this 
is Major Brown. Will you please finish 
that thing for him I gave you this morn- 
ing and bring it in?” 

“Yes, ‘sir,” said Mr. Hopson, and 
vanished like lightning. 

“You will excuse me, gentlemen,” 
said the egregious Northover, with his 
radiant smile, “if I continue to work 
until Mr. Hopson is ready. I have some 
books that must be cleared up before I 
get away on my holiday to-morrow. 
And we all like a whiff of the country, 
don’t we? Ha! ha!” 

The criminal took up his pen with a 
childlike laugh, and a silence ensued ; a 
placid and busy silence on the part of 
Mr. P. G. Northover ; a raging silence 
on the part of everybody else. 

At length the scratching of North- 
over’s pen in the stillness was mingled 
with a knock at the door, almost simul- 
taneous with the turning of the handle, 
and Mr. Hopson came in again with the 
same silent rapidity, placed a paper 
before his principal, and disappeared 
again. 

The man at the desk pulled and 





twisted his spiky moustache for a few 
moments as he ran his eye up and down 
the paper presented to him. He took 
up his pen, with a slight instantaneous 
frown, and altered something, mutter- 
ing—* Careless.” Thenhe read it again 
with the same impenetrable reflective- 
ness, and finally handed it to the frantic 
Brown, whose hand was beating the 
devil’s tattoo on the back of the chair. 

“TI think you will find that all right, 
Major,” he said briefly. 

The Major looked at it; whether he 
found it all right or not will appear 
later, but he found it like this :— 

Major Brown to P. G. Northover. 
4s 4. 
January Ist, to account ren- 

dd st me cae ws § © © 
May 9th, to potting and em- 

bedding of 200 pansies 
To cost of trolley with flowers 
To hiring of man with trolley 
To hire of house and garden 

Pd et ‘se vx 8 Oa 
To furnishing of room in 

peacock curtains, copper 

ornaments, &c. ... fdas o O 
To salary of Miss Jameson... I O O 
To salary of Mr. Plover we 3 Oe 


OON 
wma do 
©) 


Total £14 60 
A remittance will oblige. 

“What,” said Brown, after a dead 
pause, and with eyes that seemed slowly 
rising out of his head. “What in 
heaven’s name is this?” 

“What is it?” repeated Northover, 
cocking his eyebrow with amusement. 
“It’s your account, of course.” 

“My account!” The Major’s ideas 
appeared to be in a vague stampede. 
“My account. And what have I got to 
do with it?” 

“Well,” said Northover, laughing out- 
right, “naturally I prefer you to pay 
it.” 

The Major’s hand was still resting on 
the back of the chair as the words came. 
He scarcely stirred otherwise, but he 
lifted the chair bodily into the air with 
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“* STAND CLOSE,” HE SAID... 


one hand and hurled it at Northover’s 
head. 

The legs crashed against the desk, so 
that Northover only got a blow on the 
elbow as he sprang up with clenched 
fists, only to be seized by the united 
rush of the rest of us. The chair had 
fallen clattering on the empty floor. 

“Let me go, you scamps,” he shouted. 
“Let me a 

“Stand still,” cried Rupert, authori- 
tatively. “Major Brown’s action is 
excusable. The abominable crime you 
have attempted” 

“A customer has a perfect right,” 
said Northover hotly, “to question an 
alleged overcharge, but confound it all, 
not to throw furniture.” 

“What, in God's name, do you mean 
by your customers and overcharges?” 





‘WE MUST FLING OPEN THE DOOR AND RUSH IN’ 
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” 


shrieked Major Brown, whose keen 
feminine nature, steady in pain or dan- 
ger, became almost hysterical in the 
presence of a long and exasperating 
mystery. “Who are you? I’ve never 
seen you or your insolent tomfool bills. 
I know one of your cursed brutes tried 
to choke me ‘ 

“ Mad,” said Northover, gazing blankly 
round ;“ allof them mad. I didn’t know 
they travelled in quartettes.” 

“ Enough of this prevarication,” said 
Rupert ; “your crimes are discovered. 
A policeman is stationed at the corner 
of the court. Though only a private 
detective myself, I will take the respon- 
sibility of telling you that anything you 
say——” 

“Mad,” repeated Northover, with a 
weary air 
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“mY ACCOUNT! AND WHAT HAVE I GOT TO DO WITH IT?” 


And at this moment, for the first 
time, there struck in among them the 
strange, sleepy voice of Basil Grant. 

“ Major Brown,” he said, “may I ask 
you a question ?” 

The Major turned his head with an 
increased bewilderment. 

“You?” he cried; “certainly, Mr. 
Grant.” 

“Can you tell me,” said the mystic, 
with sunken head and lowering brow, as 
he traced a pattern in the dust with his 
sword-stick, “can you tell me what was 
the name of the man who lived in your 
house before you ?” 

The unhappy Major was only faintly 
more disturbed by this last and futile 
irrelevancy, and he answered vaguely :— 

“ Yes, I think so; aman named Gurney 
something—a name with a hyphen— 
Gurney-Brown ; that was it.” 

“And when did the house change 
hands ?” said Basil, looking up sharply. 
His strange eyes were burning brilliantly. 

“ I came in last month,” said the Major. 

And at the mere word the criminal 
Northover suddenly fell into his great 
office chair and shouted with a volleying 
laughter. 

“Oh! it’s too perfect—it’s too exqui- 
site,” he gasped, beating the arms with 
his fists. He was laughing deafeningly ; 
Basil Grant was laughing voicelessly ; 


and the rest of us only felt that our 
heads were like weathercocks in 4g 
whirlwind. 

“Confound it, Basil,” cried Rupert, 
stamping. “If you don’t want me to 
go mad and blow your metaphysical 
brains out, tell me what all this means?” 

Northover rose. 

“Permit me, sir, to explain,” he said. 
“ And, first of all, permit me to apologise 
to you, Major Brown, for a most abomin- 
able and unpardonable blunder, which 
has caused you menace and inconve- 
nience, in which, if you will allow me to 
say so, you have behaved with astonishing 
courage and dignity. Of course, you 
need not trouble about the bill. We 
will stand the loss.” And, tearing the 
paper across, he flung the halves into 
the waste-paper basket and bowed. 

Poor Brown’s face was still a picture 
of distraction. “But I don’t even begin 
to understand,” he cried. “ What bill? 
what blunder? what loss ?” 

Mr. G. P. Northover advanced in the 
centre of the room, thoughtfully, and 
with a great deal of unconscious dignity. 
On closer consideration, there were 
apparent about him other things beside 
a screwed moustache, especially a lean, 
sallow face, hawk-like, and not without a 
careworn intelligence. Then he looked 
up abruptly. 

“ Do you know where you are, Major?” 
he said. 

“ God knows I don’t,” said the warrior, 
with fervour. 

“ You are standing,” replied Northover, 
“in the office of the Adventure and 
Romance Agency, Limited.” 

“ And what's that?” blankly inquired 
Brown. 

The man of business leaned over the 
back of the chair, and fixed his dark 
eyes on the other’s face. 

“Major,” said he, “did you ever, as 
you walked along the empty street upon 
some idle afternoon, feel the utter hunger 
for something to happen—something, in 
the splendid words of Walt Whitman: 
‘ Something pernicious and dread ; some- 
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thing far removed from a puny and pious 
life ; something unproved ; something in 
a trance; something loosed from its 
anchorage, and driving free.’ Did you 
ever feel that ?” 

“Certainly not,” said the Major shortly. 

“Then I must explain with more 
elaboration,” said Mr. Northover, with 
asigh. “The Adventure and Romance 
Agency has been started to meet a 
great modern desire. On every side, 
in conversation and in literature, we 
hear of the desire for a larger theatre 
of events—for something to waylay us 
and lead us splendidly astray. Now 
the man who feels this desire for a 
varied life pays a yearly or quarterly 
sum to the Adventure and Romance 
Agency ; in return, the Adventure and 
Romance Agency undertakes to sur- 
round him with startling and weird 
events. As a man is leaving his front 
door, an excited sweep approaches him 
and assures him of a plot against his 
life; he gets into a cab, and is driven 
to an opium den; he receives a myste- 
rious telegram or a dramatic visit, and 
is immediately in a vortex of incidents. 
A very picturesque and moving story is 
first written by one of the staff of dis- 
tinguished novelists who are at present 
hard at work in the adjoining room. 
Yours, Major Brown (designed by our Mr. 
Grigsby), I consider peculiarly forcible 
and pointed ; it is almost a pity you did 
not see the end of it. I need scarcely 
explain further the monstrous mistake. 
Your predecessor in your present house, 
Mr. Gurney-Brown, was a subscriber to 
our agency, and our foolish clerks, ignor- 
ing alike the dignity of the hyphen and 
the glory of military rank, positively 
imagined that Major Brown and Mr. 
Gurney-Brown were the same person. 
Thus you were suddenly hurled into the 
middle of another man’s story.” 

“ How on earth does the thing work ?” 
asked Rupert Grant, with bright and 
fascinated eyes. 

“We believe that we are doing a noble 
work,” said Northover warmly. “ It has 
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continually struck us that there is no 
element in modern life that is more 
lamentable than the fact that the modern 
man has to seek all artistic existence in 
a sedentary state. If he wishes to float 
into fairyland, he reads a book; if he 
wishes to dash into the thick of battle, 
he reads a book; if he wishes to soar 
into heaven, he reads a book; if he 
wishes to slide down the banisters, he 
reads a book. We give him these 
visions, but we give him exercise at the 
same time, the necessity of leaping from 
wall to wall, of fighting strange gentle- 
men, of running down long streets from 
pursuers — all healthy and pleasant 
exercises. We give him a glimpse of 
that great morning world of Robin Hood 
or the Knight errants, when one great 
game was played in the provinces 
under the splendid sky. We give him 
back his childhood, that godlike time 
when we can act stories, be our own 
heroes, and at the same instant dance 
and dream.” 

Basil gazed at him curiously. The 
most singular psychological discovery 
had been reserved to the end, for as the 
little business man ceased speaking he 
had the blazing eyes of a fanatic. 

Major Brown received the explana- 
tion with complete simplicity and gocd 
humour. 
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“Of course; awfully dense, sir,” he said. 

“ No doubt at all, the scheme excellent. 
But I don’t think ”* He paused a 
moment, and looked dreamily out of the 
window. “I don’t think you will find 
me in it. Somehow when one’s seen— 
seen the thing itself, you know—blood 
and men screaming, one feels about 
having a little house and a little hobby ; 
in the Bible, you know, ‘There re- 
maineth a rest.’” 

Northover bowed. Then after a pause, 
he said :-— 

“Gentlemen, may I offer you my card. 
If any of the rest of you desire, at any 
time, to communicate with me, despite 
Major Brown’s view of the matter-———” 

“I should be obliged for your card, 
sir,’ said the Major, in his abrupt but 
courteous voice. “ Pay for chair.” 

The agent of Romance and Adven- 
ture handed his card, laughing. 

It ran, “P. G. Northover, B.A., 
C.Q.T., Adventure and Romance 
Agency, 14, Tanner’s Court, Fleet 
Street.” 

“What on earth is ‘C.Q.T.?’” asked 
Rupert Grant, looking over the Major’s 
shoulder. 

“Don’t you know?” returned North- 
over. “Haven’t you ever heard of the 
Club of Queer Trades ?” 

“ There seems to be a confounded lot of 
funny things we haven't heard of,” said 
the little Major, reflectively. “ What’s 
this one ?” 

“The Club of Queer Trades is a 
society consisting exclusively of people 
who have invented some new and curious 
way of making money. I was one of 
the earliest members.” 

“You deserve to be,” said Basil, taking 
up his great white hat, with a smile, and 
speaking for the last time that evening. 

When they had passed out the Adven- 
ture and Romance agent wore a queer 
smile, as he trod down the fire and 
locked his desk up. “A fine chap, that 
Major ; when one hasn’t a touch of the 
poet one stands some chance of being a 
poem. But to think of such a clockwork 








little creature of all people getting into 
the nets of one of Grigsby’s tales,” and 
he laughed out aloud in the silence, 

Just as the laugh echoed away, there 
came a sharp knock at the door. Ap 
owlish head, with dark moustaches, was 
thrust in, with deprecating and some. 
what absurd inquiry. 

“What! back again, Major?” cried 
Northover in surprise. “ What can I do 
for you ?” 

The Major shuffled feverishly into 
the room. 

“It’s horribly absurd,” he said. “Some- 
thing must have got started in me that 
I never knew before. But upon my soul 
I feel the most desperate desire to 
know the end of it all.” 

“ The end of it all?” 

“ Yes,” said the Major, “‘ Jackals,’ and 
the title-deeds, and ‘death to Major 
Brown.” 

The agent’s face grew grave, but his 
eyes were amused. 

“T am terribly sorry, Major,” said he, 
“but what you ask is impossible. I don't 
know anyone I would sooner oblige than 
you; but the rules of the agency are 
strict. The Adventures are confidential; 
you are an outsider; I am not allowed 
to let you know an inch more than I can 
help. I do hope you understand——” 

“ There is no one,” said Brown, “who 
understands discipline better than I do. 
Thank you very much. Good-night.” 

And the little man withdrew for the 
last time. 


* . * * * 


He married Miss Jameson, the lady 
with the red hair and the green garments. 
She was an actress, employed (with 
many others) by the Romance Agency; 
and her marriage with the prim old 
veteran caused some stir im her languid 
and intellectualised set. She always 
replied very quietly that she had met 
scores of men who acted splendidly in 
the charades provided for them by 
Northover, but that she had only met 
one man who went down into a coal- 
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cellar when he really thought it contained 
a murderer. 

The Major and she are living as 
happily as birds in an absurd villa, and 
the former has taker to smoking. Other- 
wise he is unchanged—except, perhaps, 
there are moments when, alert and full 
of feminine unselfishness as the Major 
is by nature, he falls into a trance of 
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THINK 1 DON'T THINK YOU WILL FIND ME IN IT’ 


abstraction. Then his wife recognises, 
with a concealed smile, by the blind look 
in his blue eyes, that he is wondering 
what were the title-deeds, and why he 
was not allowed to mention jackals. 
But, like so many old soldiers, Brown 
is religious, and believes that he will 
realise the rest of those purple adven- 
tures in a better world. 


The second story of the Club of Queer Trades ts entitled “THE PAINFUL 
FALL OF A GREAT REPUTATION,” and will appear in the July Number of THE 


IDLER. 
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By MAYNE LINDSAY 


Illustrated by W. 


“~ ARINGTON was staying at the 
Lalpura dak-bungalow, while 
his household goods dawdled 
across country from his last 

district. He had _ been transferred 
suddenly, and plumped into a large 
station from a small one: he would have 
felt himself to be a stranger in a strange 
land if the Rangers had not been among 
the regiments in cantonments. They 
were old friends, and they made him an 
honorary member of their mess; he 
found the hospitable dinner-table, with 
its good company and sound catering, a 
much more pleasant thing than the 
unkempt solitude of the rest-house, and 
the anatomical mysteries of the dak- 
khansama’s murgi grill. 

The conversation turned one evening 
upon the social wrecks of which most 
Anglo-Indian communities have tales to 
tell: the men who have gone under, and 
have yet remained to shame Englishmen 
in the faces of the ruled race. The 
subject had sprung from Carington’s 
description of a man who occupied the 
next room to his at the dak-bungalow, 
and who had borrowed five rupees after 
half-an-hour’s acquaintance. 

“Government ought to sweep them up 
and send them home,” a man was saying. 
“They disgrace and discredit us, and 
there is not a few of them. Our mess 
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alone, in its nine years in India, can 
remember—how many ?” 

“That was a funny case which 
happened here before we came last 
year,” a subaltern said ; “the chap who 
cooked the mess accounts—I forget his 
name—De something.” 

“ Desvignes—Aubrey Desvignes of the 
59th Shikaris. Yes, very odd, because 
a motive was apparently entirely lacking.” 

“ Desvignes!” Carington said. “ That 
is curious. The man of whom I have 
been telling you has sprawled ‘A. 
Montfort Desvignes’ half across the 
dak-bungalow visitors’ book. He is not 
a bad-looking fellow—florid, rather 
weak-eyed, fair, long moustache, and 
hands like a woman’s. He looks a 
gentleman in spite of his boots, but his 
manner spoi!s him.” 

“I was attached to the 59th once for 
two months some years ago, and | 
remember that he was pleasant enough 
as a probationer, only with an ineradic- 
able flabbiness—can’t call it anything 
else—of character that rather sickened 
one.” Armstrong, the senior subaltern, 
spoke. 

“What did he do?” 

“ Well, he didn't succeed ; but he tried 
to appropriate about eighteen hundred 
rupees that came into his hands as mess 
president. He was very clumsy about 
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it, and the whole thing was discovered. 
The part of the business which puzzled 
everybody was that there was no earthly 


.reason why he should be in desperate 


straits, so far as could be seen. The 
Shikaris are particularly economical and 
quict. Desvignes had lived on his pay 
with them for five years and been fairly 
comfortable. He was a thrifty, careful 
soul, and he had no encumbrances at 
home. . . . And so he is still loafing 
about the station? I wonder how he 
lives. He will probably go to pieces 
altogether in adversity.” 

“Yes; the bottoms of his trousers are 
frayed, and he is trying to get up a taste 
for native spirit,” Carington said. “That 
comes slowly ; by habit I should say he 
is abstemious ; a very little of the stuff 
makes him fuddled and silly. Pity to 
see good blood die out so miserably 
But oh, yes, he is a poor creature, as you 
say, Armstrong; and there is a weak 
unmanliness about him that is peculiarly 
revolting.” 

Carington had a mile to walk from 
the mess to his bedroom. He left at 
twelve, and he strolled down the smooth, 
tree-bordered road easily, enjoying the 
warm beauty of the night. This was 
Lalpura cantonment, a place devoid of 
mystery, if not of romance. Far beyond 
it, across the sweep of a sacred river, and 
dominated by the sandstone fort that 
crested its bank, gleamed the roofs of 
the ancient Lalpura, the teeming, the 
tragedy-stained, fanatical. He looked 
across to it as he walked, for the 
dak-bungalow stood on the maidan, a 
debateable land between the white 
man’s foti-studded suburb and _ the 
old, unchanged city that defied the 
years. 

The avenue ended at the maidan, and 
from the ‘ladder of beams Carington 
emerged into a broad field of moonlight, 
that was transforming even the dusty 
plain to a sheet of silver. Where the 
trees ended came the court-house, and 
out of its shelter, as he walked parallel 
with it, moved three figures in busy 


conversation, and parted instantly at 
sight of him. 

Two of the men were natives, and if 
all three had been he would not have 
given them another thought, for the 
Asiatic turns day to night and night 
to day indifferently. But he recognised 
their companion with interest, and with 
a harking back to the gossip of the 
evening. He was Desvignes, and he 
dropped a hand from the shoulder beside 
him and scuttled home fearfully, as if 
eager to put all possible distance between 
himself and his associates. Carington 
turned to look at them, and turned back 
again in disgust when he read from their 
backs that they were bazaar-scourings— 
a pair of low-caste loafers, whose creased 
white coats and ragged pagris betrayed 
them. What was a man who had once 
been an officer and a gentleman doing 
in their company? He fumed at the 
dishonour of the business as he went 
into his own quarters, and saw the out- 
cast dimly, through his half-transparent 
blind, peering at him as he passed. 

The dak-bungalow dropped into 
silence, outside which the faint, formless 
buzz of the bazaars moved upon the 
night. Carington lowered his lamp, 
turned to the pillow, and fell asleep. 

He awoke in the heavy darkness that 
precedes the dawn. The lamp had 
burned to a blue core of flame. Even 
the city’s note had sunk to a whisper; 
but—there was a nearer sound. 

Carington lay perfectly still; he was 
too inured to night alarms by his calling 
to start. But he moved his head so that 
both ears might be pillow-free, and he 
let them decide for him that there was 
somebody in the room. Then he put a 
noiseless hand across the bed and turned 
the lamp-screw. The blue puffed into 
yellow ; the intruder gave a bound, a 
gasp, and lo! there was Desvignes, back 
to the wall, shrinking from the muzzle of 
his revolver. 

The superintendent sat on the edge of 
his bed, and nursed his right elbowto keep 
his aim true. He nodded meditatively 
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when he saw that his dressing-case, 
which stood upon a chair, was open, and 
that the little cash-box in which he kept 
his ready money was poking its nose out 
of it. He had been to it two days before, 
to get the five rupees Desvignes had 
begged of him, and the borrower had 
stood outside the door while he opened 
the box. But Indian doorways are 
filled mostly by reed blinds, shade-giving 
and privacy withholding, through which 
the sunlight can always crook a finger. 

“It is playing it pretty low down, isn’t 
it?” Carington said, lifting his eyebrows. 

Desvignes squirmed against the wall. 

“]—I—I—I came to borrow . . . I 
mean, to see if you I was just 
going to ask if you were awake,” he 
stammered. 

“Oh!” Carington said. He rose from 
the bed, closed the doors and bolted 
them. “You see I am awake, Mr. 
Desvignes. Now let us talk it over. 
Why do you want to—borrow from 
me, uninvited, at four o'clock in the 
morning? And isthere any reason why 
you should not presently step out to the 
nearest “Alana, and let me give you in 
charge ?” 

Desvignes was understood to murmur 
something about a loan between gentle- 
men, and Carington answered the 
incoherency with a little dry laugh. 

“’Pon my soul, I don’t think we need 
discuss the matter in that strain,” he 
said. “It rests upon a much lower 
footing.” He ran his eye critically over 
the trembling, white-lipped object, and 
felt a contemptuous charity towards 
this thing that should have been a man 
and was not. 

Desvignes collapsed into a chair. He 
was so pitiful a novice in the art of 
crime that a word disarmed him ; and it 
was only those ineffaceable marks of 
birth and breeding still defying the 
frayed trousers that saved the situation 
from a ludicrous aspect. Even as it 
was, the revolver was out of place, 
glaring melodramatic. Carington laid 
it down and spoke. 





“It won’t do,” he said. “ Why don't 
you go home to England, or take ship 
to the Colonies, and be decent? You 
will come to serious trouble presently. 
You were arm-in-arm with two sweepers 
to-night. Are you so fearfully hard 
up? What makes you do it? I can 
understand a man being a rogue, but 
you are the poorest sort of rogue that 
has come to my notice. It isn’t vice; it 
is some other compulsion that drives 
you. If you are under any man’s 
thumb —if you are in company of 
temptation—take my advice, and clear. 
Better intermediate to Bombay and a 
passage home as steward than this— 
beastliness.” 

Desvignes put his hands before his 
face and gulped. 

“Yes, I am hard up,” he said. “I 
must have money. I tell you ”—he 
leaned forward with an unexpected 
vivacity and emphasis—‘“I tell you I 
must have money—now !” 

“The Shikaris are in the station,” 
Carington said. “Give the names of 
your debtors to a committee, and let 
them see. It will be arranged for you, 
I make no doubt, for they would count 
a few hundred rupees cheap payment 
to wipe off the stain left by such an 
ex-officer as you.” 

He spoke brutally, because it was 
evident that some strong spur was 
needed to counteract the mysterious 
motive that rowelled the man. But he 
met with no success ; rather there was a 
backsliding as Desvignes wiped his eyes 
and sniffed. 

“TI want the money,” he said. “I 
can’t tell—you wouldn’t understand. I 
don’t owe it. God! to be so hard 
pressed for a miserable handful of 
gold!” 

“Is it to get home with?” Carington 
insisted. 

“No; yes. Yes. 
home with.” 

“ How much do you want ?” 

Desvignes’ eyes glittered. He pulled 
at his collar as if he were choking, and 
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was the visible 


there 1 
greed of hope in his face 


“Two thousand ru- 

es!” he said, and his 
palmscurved to receive it. 

Carington opened the 
doors again and let the 
air flow in. With it 
came the muffled city 
noises, and a smell of 
earth and river mist. 
The night was still pitch 
dark, but the ray of his 
lamp fled, in a long shaft 
of light, across the ve- 
randah to the maidan, 
and two natives ducked 
quickly as it passed. 

“Your friends are 
waiting for you,” he said. 
“Don’t forget I have 
warned you, though it 
isno use. You can go. 
Two thousand rupees to 
get home to England, 
and you have just now 
acknowledged you are 
tied byno debt! If you 
will not make a clean 
breast of it I cannot 
help you.” He pointed 
to the dark wherein the 
twoloafers were engulfed. 
“Come now, is it black- 
mail ?” 

“No,” the man said brokenly, and 
with that he crawled into the night, and 
Carington, chewing the cud of reflection, 
went back to bed. 

It was a moot question in his mind 
whether Desvignes should or should not 
be forced to leave the station after the 
incident. Carington was unable to 
decide the point to his satisfaction, and 
at last he let the man’s _ incapability 
weigh the balance down, and summed 
him up as too weak a mortal to do much 
harm. Ten days later, when Armstrong 
came to him with his tale of woe, he 
found cause to regret the leniency. 
Desvignes had paid the khansama’s bill 
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“ THE INTRUDER GAVE A BOUND” 


and left his room shortly after noon; 
the evening brought Armstrong, heated 
and anxious, spurring from cantonments 
to the bungalow. 

“T’ve been robbed by that—Des- 
vignes,” he said, and Carington, who was 
writing letters before he turned in, 
jumped from his chair with a spasm of 
self-accusation. 

“T am ashamed to say that I am not 
as surprised as I should be,” he said 
“ Though i warned you, Armstrong. . . . 
The truth is,and it may as well out now, 
that he tried to lift my cash-box some 
time ago. Sit down, sit down, and let 
me know how it happened. You shall 
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have my best endeavour to get it out of 
the fellow again, and I don’t fear but 
that it can be done.” 

“You warned us all; yes, I know,” 
Armstrong said. “You said nothing 
definite, but we could read between the 
lines, and besides, I knew his history well 
enough. That is what makes me feel 
such a fool. And you know, I can’t 
afford to lose two thousand rupees even 
if the money were mine, which,unhappily, 
it is not.” 

“Two thousand rupees!” Carington 
recalled the flash of hope in Desvignes’ 
face when he had named the sum. 

“Yes, it is an odd thing, but there 
were nearly four thousand in the pocket- 
book, all in notes. I found the rest 
flung upon the table as if he had picked 
the number he wanted and then dropped 
the others. I had received the money 
that morning on account of our polo 
club—I am the treasurer, and we were 
to make some big purchases at Alipur— 
and I was to take it to the bank after 
tiffin, only the Brigadier’s garrison alarm 
rubbish stopped me. So I _ never 
discovered the theft till after mess, an 
hour ago.” 

Carington let him simmer and grow 
calm, and then he extracted the story 
and put it in order. It did not fill him 
with any admiration of his own insight, 
for his Quixotic reticence on Desvignes’ 
behalf had enabled that gentleman toplay 
upon Armstrong the same childish trick 
that he had tried unsuccessfully before. 
He had called with an appeal for a few 
rupees, and on Armstrong’s rising to take 
a note from his wallet, which lay in the 
drawer of his dressing-table, he had 
evidently stolen after him and noted its 
location unperceived. Armstrong wore 
his keys upon his watch-chain; the 
Brigadier’s alarm, and a hasty tumbling 
into uniform, had given the ex-subaltern 
his opportunity. It was easy, when he 
saw the regiment swing out to its station, 
to go back and step across the snoozing 
bearer at his master’s door. He knew, 
of course, that watch-chains are not 








uniform; he guessed that haste would 
have thrown caution out of the window, 
and he had reaped a richer harvest 
probably than he had hoped, and got 
more clearly away with it than he could 
have foreseen. The bearer had wakened 
to find him, mysteriously agitated, laying 
a card upon the table, and had thought 
that he came that moment from the 
drive. Afterwards, when he went into 
the bedroom and saw a strange hand- 
kerchief upon the floor, he thought a 
little, lazily, and put it by. It must 
have been dropped or dragged out when 
the notes were pouched ; it was a piece 
of idiocy that showed how dazed with 
fear the man had been. Indeed, as 
Armstrong ruefully reiterated, nothing 
but gross carelessness on the victim's 
part could have given him success. But 
that made the theft no less exasperating 
and serious. 

It was ten o'clock, and Desvignes, 
leaving no address, had piled his few 
poor traps upon a native cart nine hours 
before, and driven away from the dak- 
bungalow into the unknown. It remained 
now to take up the trail from where it 
was obliterated by his departure, and to 
run him down somewhere in India, which 
is a large and easy place to lose oneself 
in. Carington and Armstrong were 
equally resolved for action: the point 
requiring consideration was to know 
how to set about the search. They 
were pondering the question when an 
interruption rendered debate superfluous. 

Staggering, uneven footsteps raced 
out of the maidan, and blundered up 
the steps of the verandah. The reed 
curtain was wrenched aside violently, 
and there before them, wild-eyed, dis- 
ordered, parched with haste and fear, 
stood Desvignes in person. 

They were too taken aback to do 
more than gape at him. He turned 
from one to the other, and began to 
fling a clamour of terrors at them. 

“ For pity’s sake . . . help!” he said. 
“T must go back ; he dies down there in 
the horrible dark, and I cannot reach 
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him. If he dies—oh, my God, if he 
dies, we lose everything—and I have 
ruined my life twice over for its sake!” 

Carington was the first to recover 
from stupefaction. He poured brandy 
into a glass and held it out. It pulled 
the man together, and he looked sanely 
at them, and stopped babbling. 

“You shall have the money back, 
every penny of it,” he said. “You will 
not believe me, I suppose, when I say 
that it is only a loan. But I want your 
help, Mr. Carington, in a matter of very 
terrible urgency, and if you refuse it to 
me I believe that I shall go mad.” 

“We have him; go easy,” Carington 
nodded to Armstrong. 

The subaltern, who had slid himself 
between the thief and the door, sat 
down again. 

“T never meant to share it with you,” 
Desvignes was saying. ‘“ But you shall 
have your measure, pressed down and 
brimming over, for the help you give. 
There. Will you come ?” 

“Of course,” Carington said promptly. 
“Why not? Only begin at the begin- 
ning, and let us hear, fair and clearly, 
what your trouble is.” 

“Yes, yes, I must tell it all to you,” 
Desvignes said, in his scrambling way. 
“I will try to be explicit ; I will conceal 
nothing, gentlemen, upon my honour. 
But there is really very great reason for 
haste and for my disorder, indeed there 
is... . Oh, to think that we have 
been trapped—trapped like rats!” 

He brushed his hand over his eyes, 
and held it out again for the glass. The 
eyes of the other men were contemptu- 
ous; and yet were held by the strong 
emotions that played upon his face. 

“I was with the Shikaris when they 
went on the expedition to Deodari. Do 
you know the history of the Lost Tribes 
in ’58; the part they played when 
Pollack’s army drove the remnant of 
the mutineers up into the hills? The 
Sepoys were piled with loot, and they 
shed it all the way, and at last the 
tribes got them in a hill pocket and 
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stripped and butchered them. 

They had quiet possession of the spoils 
till there came the ’96 trouble. 

The gunners shelled them _ outside 
Deodari, and then we went in. There 
were some of our dead at the gate of 
their fort; and it was’ devil take the 
hindmost with the Lost Tribes after 
that. 

“One of our brutes got an old fellow 
out of a corner and tried to drive him 
over the rocks at the point of the 
bayonet. I was on a spur above and a 


* witness, he was a grey-beard, and he ran 


screaming ; it made me sick to see him 
falling and dodging and begging for 
mercy,and I shouted to the Sepoy to stop; 
whether he didn’t hear, or was too 
blood-mad to care, I don’t know, but 
he took no notice, and so I fired at him, 
and bowled him over the edge of the 
khud. He went down eighty feet and 
never stirred again, but the old man was 
done for by the fright and the chase ; 
and when I lowered myself down to 
look after him he was dead too. 

“I lifted his head because I thought 
at first he had only fainted, and in 
lifting it I heard something click round 
his neck. . . . When I came to 
look, I found it was a _ necklace of 
pearls, a woman’s necklace, worth, as 
anybody could see, a fair round sum, 
and pendant from it a ruby as big as a 
nut. 

“The pearls were nothing. though 
they were worth five years’ pay, I dare 
say, to me. But the ruby was horribly 
beautiful, gentlemen. It held my eyes ; 
it filled them ; I have never had it out 
of my recollection for a day from that 
hour to this. Oh, it was a thing for 
which a man would gladly barter his 
soul—wine-red, entrancing, full of claret 
depths, a spirit bedded in a stone, the 
most glorious plaything that the mind 
could picture. I looked at it, and | 
went mad. I was an honest man until 
that moment, but the ruby ripped out 
all my flimsy standards of right and 
wrong, and made me just its servant for 
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good or evil, as long as life should be 
in me.” 

He peered at the 
Armstrong gave an 
credulous shrug. 

“T see you don’t understand. You 
couldn't, unless you had seen the ruby, 
and been fascinated by it. It was a bit 
of the Mutiny loot, no doubt; there 
must have been blood spilled over it 
times and times before; ‘pon my 
honour—well, then,” catching the scorn 
the word raised, “ upon my life, I believe 
it had a soul of magic in its core. At 
any rate, I had no sooner seen it than I 
felt I should never know happiness 
without it again, and I put it in my 
breast pocket, over against my heart, 
necklet and all, and felt it warm me 
where it lay. 

“We came back from Deodari to 
Lalpura and settled down, and I used to 
hurry away from mess that I might get 
out my darling and gloat over it. 

It burned an answering light of its own 
when I moved it in the lamplight. 

I left the pearls to it because their 
milkiness set off its beauty—no other 
reason—though I was always a poor 
man, and they would have given me 
many things I wished. But nothing 
counted beside the ruby ; nothing in the 
world else mattered. Ah! you cannot 
understand, of course. 

“I had it for two years, and not a 
soul knew but me of its glory and its 
charm. The bitter, bitter curse of 
fate upon the thief who robbed me! 

“My sweeper was a man named 
Peroo—you saw him on the maidan 
that night, Mr. Carington—who came 
to my service when I returned to Lal- 
pura. He spied upon me one evening, 
and the ruby held him, as it held me. 
He went away, mad for it, and he took 
into his confidence his brother Sadi, and 
between them they conspired against me, 
and stole it out of my keeping. They 
might as well have robbed me of my life. 

“They were afraid, when they had 
escaped to the Lalpura bazaars, of the 
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power of the thing they held. It was 
too bright, too lambent for the city; 
they could not resist gazing upon it, and 
yet where was safety among a hundred 
thousand eyes? The calamity that they 
dreaded happened while they were 
crouching in a niche of the ghauts that 
tower from the river. A priest looked 
over the wall above, and saw the reflec- 
tion of the ruby in the water. He 
climbed down the steps noiselessly, 
cautiously, and he snatched it out of 
their hands and fled for sanctuary to his 
temple, which rises above the burning 
ghaut. He dashed into its back pre- 
mises by a little postern gate, which he 
opened when they were at his heels. It 
was sacrilege, punishable by death, for 
them to cross that threshold ; if it had 
been known that they were there, the 
priests would have never rested until 
they had wiped them out and avenged 
the pollution of the temple. 

“They knew it, and ¢#ezr priest knew 
it, but they were pressing him so hard 
that he had not time to race through 
the covered courtyard and throw him- 
self before the protection of the shrine. 
He tried to leap aside to an inner door. 

Did I say it was dark inside 
there? They closed upon him, and in 
his effort to escape he sprang back- 
wards, and sprang, still clasping the 
ruby, down the open well thatthe place 
sheltered. 

“ He screamed as he disappeared, and 
roused the temple. They had just time 
to fall back from the yard to the gate 
when people poured into it from the 
body of the building ; they heard them 
running to and fro, and saw the gleam 
of their torches. I suppose the man in 
the well had had his skull smashed 
before he touched water; at any rate, 
there was no cry to tell the priests 
what had happened, and presently they 
found the postern gate open, and locked 
it, and went back to their devotions, 
leaving the sweepers robbed, like me, of 
the ruby, to curse their fate outside the 
building. 
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“There is no possibility of getting into 
the well-yard without the connivance of 
somebody belonging to the temple: ‘hat 
Peroo and Sadi soon found when they 
came to examine the place. The shrine 
blocks it in front, and the wall and the 
gate are impassable, the former not to 
be scaled, and the latter locked by a 
secret catch which is only known to the 
temple. They hovered and lurked about 
the spot for days, and at last they decided 
to approach a priest that they selected, 
with a story about wanting to draw 
water from the well to charm away a 
sick friend’s leprosy. It took them some 
time, having the other man’s death in 
their minds, to screw up courage, but 
there must have been some good expla- 
nation afloat for his disappearance, and 
there seemed to be no stir about him. 

“It was a monstrous yarn, of course, 
that they took back with them after a 
month’s caution, and the man they tried 
it upon was no fool; he offered them a 
pail of water for a trifle, and when they 
said that a holy man had told them they 
must fetch it in person, he laughed ‘in 
their faces. But they were desperate 
and persistent, and at last it turned out 
that he had a price. Perhaps he thought 
the size of the sum would frighten them 
—perhaps he had an ambition to satisfy ; 
he ended by telling them that he would 
set the door unlocked for two thousand 
rupees, and then he went away and left 
it at that. They were two disreputable, 
untrustworthy vagabonds, with as much 
chance of raising two thousand rupees 
as I have of inheriting heaven. 

“1 was frantic with my loss, meanwhile, 
and my distress, which my servants had 
gossipped about — it nearly crazed me 
at the time — put a further idea into 
their heads. They came to me and 
confessed the whole affair, and they 
offered, if I could get the money, to 
share the guardianship of the ruby, 
when recovered, turn and turn about 
with me. 

“ A drowning man catches at a straw, 
gentlemen, and | caught at this one. 
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If I had 


had the sense to negotiate a loan all 


You know what followed. 


would have been well; but I was 
too afraid of incurring suspicion, of 
getting some prying fourth party on 
my track, of having my reason guessed, 
and questioned. I tried, first, to save 
the money: next I thought to take 
it from the mess fund and pay it 
back with the pearls. . . . That 
was my ruin; after the disgrace 
that followed I could neither save nor 
borrow, and all the time I had to cling 
to the two rascals at any risk of degra- 
dation, to coax and promise them, so 
that I might keep them, and _ their 
secret, to me only. I have borrowed 
from you, Mr. Carington, and from you, 
Armstrong ; those were sops to fling to 
them. I succeeded well, let that 
pass; the ruby is justification for any- 
thing, and the pearls that are with it 
will more than repay the man whose 
money digs it out. 

“So I got the two thousand rupees at 
last, and hurried to Peroo with it, to put 
it into the hands of the priest. The 
word that he brought back was that he 
and Sadi were to be at the gate at sun- 
down, and that they would then be 
admitted. We planned the thing be- 
tween us: they were to pass in, turn 
suddenly upon the priest, blindfold and 
gag him, while I, whose presence would 
be unexpected, was to go beyond them 
and secure the inner door. After that, 
a rope and a lantern that we had 
brought would be tools enough for our 
business. We drew lots who should be 
lowered down the well, and the lot fell 
on Peroo. 

“ We were let in at eight this evening. 
The first thing that miscarried was that, 
though I slipped by in the confusion 
unperceived, and gained the inside door, 
the others failed to overcome the priest. 
It was pitch dark in there, and I believe 
he had cat’s eyes. Certainly he 
was on his guard. When he found they 
meant violence he sprang at them, and 
whipped out his knife so briskly that he 
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kept them at bay. I hung back in the 
dark and listened, waiting to take my 
cue. He guessed there was loot, and he 
offered his help for a share. And they 
agreed, because the job was a ticklish 
one. He could tell them, he said, the 
depth of the well to an inch; he could 
answer if anyone came to the temple 
door and called ; and, you see, we hoped 
that Peroo would hide the ruby before 
he was drawn up, so that only we three 
would know anything about it... . 
Besides, the rascal had the whip-hand 
in being free, and armed, and _ sstill 
within hail of the temple folk, who were 
only a door’s thickness away. 

“Sadi came across to my hiding-place 
while the other two were getting Peroo 
ready for his descent; ultimately they 
made a swathe of the priest’s sash and 
lowered him, attached to the rope, in 
that ; and he begged me to keep myself 
reserve for a little, in case they were 
being tricked. They lashed the lantern 
also to the rope, and they hitched it 
round a post beside the well, and then 
Peroo went over, and down they lowered 

“He touched bottom, and called out 
that he was up to his middle in water, 
and that he had raised the lantern to 
the rope above his head. Presently he 


shouted again, saying that he had found 
what he looked for, and urging them to 


draw him up. / knew he was not lying ; 
I knew by the ring in his voice that he 
had seen the ruby in the lantern light. 
“What happened after that was very 
quick and very horrible. I saw Sadi’s 
head bob suddenly like a cherry on a 
stalk, and the next minute there was 
a groan, and the lantern vanished with a 
splash. I heard Peroo exclaim, and the 
priest answer him, laughing, and I 
understood, all in the winking of an 
eyelid, that he had stabbed Sadi, and 
thrown Peroo’s rope a-top of him in the 
well. Then I was left in the dark—all 
alone in the dark with a murderer and 
his knife, and Peroo wailing and crying 
for help out of the bowels of the earth. 
“TI gasped, and I felt my way round 
the walls of the yard. Peroo called to 
Sadi first of all, and the priest went 
into a peal of abominable laughter, and 
told him Sadi would never desecrate 
sanctuaries again. Then he began 
to shriek to me for help, and to say that 
a dead man had him round the knees. 
And the one up above was listen- 
ing to his words, and taking them in, 
and getting to understand that there 
was somebody else. He must have 
heard the breathing, for presently his 
feet tapped close to me, and his knife 
hissed through the air against the wall 
where he thought he had pinned me. 
It was a good guess, and very near—it 
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cut the cloth of my sleeve.” He showed 
a clean cut. “I threw myself on to the 
pavement, and then I jumped to my 
feet again, and dodged a second stroke. 
. . . Peroo was screeching like a lost 
soul all the time. . . . When I jumped 
my feet slipped in something sticky. 

. It must have been Sadi’s blood. . . . 

“There! That is all of it. I got out 
of the place at last, though how I found 
the gate in safety I cannot tell you. I 
know I suffered a thousand deaths 
before 1 saw the stars above, and heard 
the last of that devil’s laughs as he 
struck at me. I was half dead with 
fright when I found myself at the back 
of the ghaut, and I ran straight to you, 
Mr. Carington, as a man who would 
have courage and resolution, to implore 
help for myself and for Peroo, and rescue 
for the ruby. If money tempts you, 
there is a ransom in that well. But if 
Peroo dies of fear and foul air—and he 
certainly will if the night goes over him 
down there—his death will be on your 
heads, as on mine, for men who left a 
man to perish. As for me, if I have 
lost sight of the ruby for ever, I shall be 
well enough content to bear the lesser 
punishment that my theft of your rupees 
has earned. And if we recover it—there 
will be your loan, Armstrong, repaid to 
you a dozen times in the pearls.” 

Carington drummed with his fingers 
on the table, and looked at the clock. 
It was nearly eleven; the story had 
taken some time to tell. Desvignes 
breathed heavily,eyeing him. Armstrong 
tilted his chair back and looked at the 
other two; nobody spoke, and a minute 
ticked heavily by. Then the subaltern 
broke silence. 

“ Dash it all, we must go!” he said. 

“God bless you!” whimpered Des- 
vignes. 

“Go!” said Carington, executing a 
fantasia with his fingers on the table, 
and ending it with a thud. “Of course, 
we must go. I was just considering 
ways and means. Your idea, Armstrong, 
would be - 








“ To break the door.” 


“ You—-—?” he nodded at Desvignes 
“ [—I don’t see any other plan. The 
ruby——” 


“ Hang the ruby!” Carington said, » 
savagely that the man shrank back and 
put a hand up, as if the words had beep 
a blow. “If it were for that only, | 
would not lift a finger. A great gem 
swims down the centuries in blood: 
take any well-known one you please 
: But we must get your fellow. 
scoundrel out of durance vile if we can, 
Armstrong, if you will be kind enough 
to put this revolver into your pocket, 
and to let me take the lead, your support 
will be very gratefully received. As for 
you, Desvignes, you can come or not, as 
you please. But no more groans about 
your beastly ruby, or I call one of my 
constables and lodge you where you 
deserve to be.” 

The brutal insult of the tone ‘sobered 
Desvignes; he crept to heel, a dog behind 
his master, and followed. He was in 
patent fear at refacing danger, and yet 
he was fascinated, unable to keep his 
steps away from the scene. The contrast 
between his lively terrors and the per- 
sistence with which he tailed on to the 
procession, told, if further proof were 
needed, of the potency of the power that 
claimed him. 

They walked out into the night and 
crossed the bridge that spanned the 
river. Carington called out a native 
inspector at the ‘hana (police station) on 
the other side. They moved on again, 
the inspector and two constables behind, 
raising a stirring of interest among the 
people who were passing in to the 
bazaars, or were smoking and gossiping 
at the beginnings of the city. They 
swung to the left, and tramped along the 
lower ghaut, and so, at last, came to their 
goal. 

Desvignes caught Carington’s sleeve 
when he stopped to make sure of the 
temple. The white building, its little 
gleaming cupola capping it, was plainly 
visible from their stand-point, and they 
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could count the worn steps before 
it, and see the yellow glint of light 
within. A dark slit ripped into a 
wall vertically above them, and 
Desvignes pointed at it as he 
whispered. 

“There!” he said. “That will 
take you to the gate of the court- 
yard. Don’t move another step in 
advance, for God’s sake, or they 
will notice us.” 

“ And why not?” said Carington, 
shaking him off. “I intend them 
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to know me when they see me ; there has 
been too much hole-and-corner about 
the business already.” 

He strode forward, with the other men 
at his heels. 

Desvignes cowered and hesitated, lost 
in an astonished doubt; he had not 
guessed at this bold casting off of 
concealment. He shifted from one foot 
to the other helplessly, shooting timid 
glances at the black alley ; and then he 
darted by it and rejoined the others, 
just as Carington halted below the 
shrine, and a waspish knot of priests 
buzzed out of it towards him. 

They had the hum of anger on their 
tongues, and there was a_ crowd 
gathering behind them ; evidently Sadi’s 
murderer had made haste to tell his own 
tale. The chords of fanaticism, easily 
stirred, were vibrating ; a word, a look, 
might complicate the situation past 
undoing, and lies and counter-lies to 
screen a man or swear away his life are 
glib and plentiful in an Indian city. An 
old priest and leader stood forward to 
speak ; but Carington, with a salute to 
him and a glance at the mob, raised his 
hand and commanded silence. 

“You need not tell me,” he said. 
“There has been sacrilege done, and 
violence. Your servant of the temple, 
in defence of its sanctity, has killed a 
man, and there lies another in the well, 
where your god has doubtless thrust him 
for his courage. The third desecrator 
has fled into the city. Do I not speak 
the truth ?” 

The old priest 
respectfully. 

“It is true,” he said. “ Two we have, 
and the third we claim. Our brother 
Bhugwa4n, who upheld the honour of the 
god against great odds and was well-nigh 
overpowered, says the wicked one in the 
well cried to a sahib. Now, if it be that 
any white man——.” 

Carington interrupted him. 

“That comes presently, 77 What 
reason have you had assigned to you for 
the trespass, and how is it told that the 


looked at him 





three men were able to find themselves 
within your gates?” 

The old man laid a hand upon the 
shoulder of a figure that hovered behind 
him, and drew it forward. There was a 
suspicion of grim triumph about the 
mouth; for the rest, the clean-cut 
aristocratic Hindu features were impas- 
sive as a mask, and the lean hands were 
folded in humility. Desvignes sucked 
in his breath involuntarily, but the eyes 
swept over him without recognition, and 
Carington was relieved from a present 
anxiety. Later on, when Peroo and 
Sadi were identified, and the matter laid 
bare, a hundred people, perhaps, would 
remember the Englishman who had 
consorted with them ; but for the time 
being the darkness that was in the 
court had saved him. 

“Two of the baseborn had petitioned, 
aforetime, for water from our well to 
cure leprosy,” the priest said. “They 
wished to enter to take it, and Bhugwan 
denied them the right. They offered 
bribes to him, and he would not take 
them, for this is a holy place. To-night, 
as he opened the gate to pass out, the 
evil ones fell upon him, and threw 
themselves into the courtyard, defiling 
it, and but that our god is merciful, 
would have killed him. Bhugwéan, 
having honour with him, prevailed 
miraculously, slaying one and routing 
one, while the third was smitten into the 
well. He lies there, crying, at this 
moment ; presently, perhaps, the police- 
wallah sahib will see that he is drawn 
out and punished for his offence.” 

The angry buzz ran along the edge of 
the crowd, which had increased, and 
was drawing nearer. The story of the 
violation bred rage; Carington could see 
it growing. 

“Justice shall be done,” he said, and 
the murmur was stilled again. “ And all 
this happened, you say, very speedily? 
Bhugwan overcame them with sudden 
success, because the god was with him?” 

“The Huzur speaks,” said the old 
man. 
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Carington proceeded smoothly. 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “ Bhugw&n 
has fortune, and deserves great honour. 
But there is one thing—if, when the 
man that lies in the well is brought to 
light, you find that Bhugwan’s sash is 
about him, swathed to him, and to the 
rope which will be with him—7/, I say, 
this comes to pass, will you find it diffi- 
cult to believe that lies have been told 
to you? I,too, have heard this tale, and 
I am here to draw out the man that is 
in the well, and see that he gets his 
deserts. But I say that Bhugwan let 
him into the court, being bribed, and 
that the proof will be seen when we go 
to him, which I ask that we shall do 
now. The place is already unclean, and 
will need to be purified ; therefore our 
presence cannot defile it further. Let 
us speak once more, before we move, of 
Bhugwan’s sash. Will you know it?” 

There was a consternation visible. 
The people of the temple stirred 
together like sheep. Bhugwan glared 
about him defiantly, rendered speechless 
by the skill which had opened a chasm 
below his feet. Nobody answered for a 
minute. 

“ Ay, we shall know it,” the old leader 
said slowly, and words of assent con- 
curred behind him. “ We shall know it, 
if it befalls as you say. And truly, our 
brother . . .” Then with a flash of 
anger at the sullen effigy beside him— 
“Speak, dolt! Is it true that you have 
betrayed us?” 

“Why ask, my father? What avails 
to ask?” Carington said, following up 
his victory. “Let us give him time to 
answer the charge. Meanwhile we will 
go to the courtyard, and since, if Bhug- 
win is indeed guilty of countenancing 
sacrilege, he will deserve no less than 
death, I will order my constables to 
guard him while we probe for the 
truth.” 

The tension of the crisis brought 
apathy, like a cloud, upon the little herd 
of Hindus, from leader to hanger-on, 
and Carington took a brisk advantage 


of their stupefaction. He had the mur- 
derer handcuffed, without offence to 
religious sensibilities, in the twinkling of 
an eye, and then he pushed forward, 
and somehow before Armstrong and 
Desvignes could have told exactly how 
‘it happened, they were being led to the 
postern gate, and the old priest himself 
was guiding them. This time the 
blaze of a cluster of lanterns lit the 
courtyard, and the intruders crowded in 
without fear, only recoiling as Sadi’s 
body, sprawling upon the coping of the 
well, grew to a recognisable abomina- 
tion. 

The place was an incomplete figure of 
eight, and it was easy to see where 
Desvignes had hidden himself. The 
well was not in the middle, and a path 
was worn beside it to the inner door. A 
feeble noise piped out of the depths; a 
moaning that failed perceptibly as they 
listened. 

Carington knelt on the coping, and 
waved a lantern over the well. 

“Fetch a rope,” he said. “I mean to 
go down myself; the inspector and you, 
Armstrong, shall direct those who may 
volunteer to lower me. I am Carington 
sahib; you know that I deceive no 
man. Will you take my word—you— 
and you”—he nodded about the dark 
faces of the group—‘“as to how I find 
what is to be found?” 

Bhugwan had been stubbornly silent 
from the beginning, but now, when he 
saw that Carington was carrying the 
witnesses with him, he burst into speech. 

“My sash! What do I know of my 
sash? Perhaps in our struggle—I seem 
to remember that there was one who 
fell upon me and rent my clothes——” 

“Ah! I thought he would answer in 
time,” Carington said, and the incredu- 
lous murmur that trod upon the heels of 
the protestations echoed his sarcasm. 
He straddled over the coping, tied a 
lamp to his wrist, and lowered a leg. 
“Think longer, Bhugw&n 72, and surely 
you will be able to explain away any 
evidence that I may bring from—this.” 
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The rope creaked, and he disap- 
peared, his voice sending up directions 
with a hollow ring that receded gradu- 
ally. The men who supported him 
scuffled and swayed; Armstrong, 
mounted on the well mouth, urged and 
curbed them as necessity arose. 

Desvignes had stood a little apart 
from the press of natives, while re- 
newed ecstacies and anguishes, that had 
nothing to do with the salvation of 
Peroo, struggled for the mastery over 
him. His whole body was quivering at 
the emotion that came from the hope of 
the ruby’s restitution, and when Caring- 
ton vanished he pressed forward, stepping 
even over the neglected Sadi, and 
craned, panting, to follow his descent. 

Peroo’s cries, which had been growing 
weaker, ended; Carington shouted up 
that he was landed upon solid foothold. 
The rope slackened ; its bearers stood 
at ease, and Armstrong threw himself 
on his breast to listen for the recall. 

“Haul away!” boomed out to him, 
after a silent interval, and the tug- 
of-war began again on the pavement 
above. Creak—c-r-r-reak—jarred the 
rope, chafing and trembling against the 
masonry, and the lamplight grew from a 
thread to its proper proportion. Arm- 
strong waved for a final effort, braced 
himself, and dipped a helping hand. 
Caringtcn, with the sweeper in his arms, 
swung up to safety, and was landed 
among the bystanders. 

He laid Peroo down, shook and wrung 
the water from himself, and looked about 
him in a significant dumbness. The 
man at their feet—and it did not need 
more than a glance to see that he was 
dead—was girdled with a dripping sash, 
that was knotted and twisted into a 
tangle of rope. The old priest stooped 
and fingered it, and his face, as he 
turned to Bhugw4n, was like a granite 
wall. He spat on the ground as their 
gaze met. 

“They bribed you, the dogs, and you 
sold us,” he said. “There is death for 


you. 





“Which, seeing that I want him for 
Sadi’s murder, is not unlikely,” Carington 
said in English. In Hindustani— It 
will save trouble to you, my father, if 
you leave him in my hands, and let the 
law take its course. Let me pass out 
now, with my friends and my prisoner, 
and send men of their own kind to bear 
the dead ones away.” 

Armstrong drank in the fresh air of 
the night as they emerged upon the 
ghaut. 

“Gad!” he said. “It has been like 
a horrible dream. You managed ’em 
thunderin’ well, Carington. They area 
queer set of folk to tackle.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes,” Carington said 
thoughtfully. “Theyneed some handling. 
You would have called it a nightmare if 
you had seen the bottom of that infernal 
well. I must hurry home to change, or 
I shall get fever... . Hullo!” He had 
walked headlong into Desvignes. 

“ Mr. Carington!” The man cringed 
to them more despicably than ever. 
“You—you know my anxiety! Have 
pity on it, for heaven’s sake. I have 
suffered dreadful torments already; 
I implore you not to prolong them. 
Where is the ruby ?” 

Carington looked him squarely in the 
face. 

“I use a desperate remedy to your 
case—the knife,” he said. “I shall not 
tell you where the ruby is. It has gone 
from you, and you will never be tempted 
by it again. I have the pearls here "— 
he unknotted his handkerchief and 
showed a milky nest of treasure—“ and, 
when Mr. Armstrong has been repaid, I 
will hand you over the balance that their 
sale brings, on condition that you let me 
take your passage and see you leave this 
country. You will still have left, | 
believe, enough to enable you to start a 
new life, and I hope you will conduct it 
with more decency than you have shown 
in this one.” 

He walked on. The wretch behind 
him stood paralysed for a moment; 
then he burst into cries ot lamentation, 
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and threw himself into their path 
again. 

“ For the sake of all that you cherish, 
Mr. Carington! For pity’s sake!” 

His misery was so apparent that even 
Carington, with his detestation of 
unmanliness, was moved. He took him 
by the arm and pushed him gently 
ahead. 

“There is the road to the dak- 
bungalow,” he said. “Go to my room 
and try to calm yourself, and let me 
reason with you, man to man, in the 
morning. Your nerves are unstrung 
now, you’ve overtaxed your strength; 
you will be able to face your trouble 
better to-morrow, and Armstrong and I 
will do our best to help you. But I 
swear solemnly to you, Desvignes, that 
you will never see the ruby again, or 
hear from my lips where, and how, 
it has passed out of your keeping. 
Go!” 

Armstrong looked after the broken 
creature as he dragged his feet, sobs 
coming back on the night air over the 
ground. Carington slackened his pace 
until there was a hundred yards between 
them; he averted his eyes from the 
appealing looks that Desvignes threw 
backwards, and every time he stopped to 
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re-open the parley he waved to him 
peremptorily to advance. 

“It will kill him, pretty nearly,” 
Armstrong said, unable to withhold his 
pity at the utter abasement of what had 
once been an officer and a gentleman. 

“Upon my word I feared so, for the 
moment,” Carington said. “ But it had 
to be done.” 

They walked across the bridge. It 
was three o'clock, the dead hour when 
even India nods. The way was deserted, 
and the clatter of the police-guard 
returning to its shelter, when it failed, 
left the night blank and almost noiseless 
for the time. 

“Where zs the ruby?” Armstrong 
said, breaking the tramp of their feet, 
and its echoes among the arches that 
swept the river. 

Carington stopped. He looked ahead, 
to where Desvignes, bowed down and 
shambling, was a speck upon the other 
bank. Then he put his hand to his 
waistcoat pocket, drew it out again, and 
went to the parapet. He opened his 
fingers above the water, and something, 
that glowed even in that uncertain light, 
fell from them to the arms of the flood. 

“There!” he said, and walked on 
quietly. 
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THE WOODCUTTER’S DAUGHTER 


By ITO YAMA 


Illustrated by Jean Courtenay 





I. 


N the Province of Oka, in Southern 
Japan, there lived a tranquil family 
of three—Yokibo, the woodcutter, 
his spouse, Kataya, and their 

daughter, O’Mimee. 

But their tranquility did not remain 
undisturbed. 

When young Kama, the servitor of the 
most noble Marquis of Oka, came and 
wooed and won the dainty O’Mimee, her 
father, Yokibo, the woodcutter, felt ex- 
ceedingly sorry. Because, in the first 
place, the fascinating Kama had no 
position to speak of, and no wealth in 
fact or prospective ; and because, in the 
second place, the girl’s beauty and her 
timid, pretty ways made her most attrac- 
tive and valuable, and the woodcutter 
felt certain he could get a good price for 
her when the time came to put her into 
the market. In fact, he had, in the hope 
of getting a better offer, already refused 
thirty-five dollars for her. A most ugly 
nobleman named Komaro, not far away, 
had made that offer. But Yokibo, the 
woodcutter, in his parental affection, set 
a higher value upon his daughter. He 
would not sell his own flesh and blood. 
Neither did the price satisfy him. 


But when Kama came, the woodcutter 
felt sorry he had allowed his affection 
such license. He felt he ought to have 
taken the thirty-five dollars for her as 
now he could not get more than a 
dollar and a half. Kama paid up this, 
and took away the timid O’Mimee ; and 
no father felt so exceedingly sorry at 
parting with his daughter as Yokibo, 
the woodcutter. Moreover, he felt he 
ought to have got something like a 
decent price for her. 

And it would seem as if Fate 
agreed with Yokibo, for she played into 
his hands almost immediately. The 
most noble Marquis of Oka died quite 
suddenly, some said poison ; some said 
a stab in the back. And as no heir 
came forward to take over the enor- 
mous debts and other liabilities he left 
behind him, the servitors were thrown 
out of work. 

The fascinating Kama, having iost his 
job, could not bear to see his timid little 
wife in want of food, so he took her back 
to her father. And they quartered them- 
selves on the woodcutter. 

Of course Kama did not mean to live 
always on his father-in-law’s back. He 
frequently went out to look for another 
situation. 
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But he varied this dreary kind of 
hunting by going into the woods to 
chase the wild boar, which he greatly 
preferred to hunting for work. Occa- 
sionally he speared or shot a wild boar, 
which O’Mimee cooked with delicacy 
and served up for the benefit of the two 
families. 

But Yokibo muttered in secret. 

“To-morrow,” said he to himself, 
“when the fascinating Kama is out 
hunting in the woods.” 

The next morning he saw the young 
husband off with his bow, arrows and 
hunting spear. 

Yokibo eyed him peculiarly. 

“Do not fail to-day, most astute son- 
in-law,” said he, “to slay your wild boar, 
and bring home the fruits of the chase.” 

The answer gave him satisfaction. 

“I will not fail,” said Kama defiantly. 

And the woodcutter smiled, for he 
knew then that Kama would continue 
hunting, even far into the night, rather 
than return to prove his words an empty 
boast. Still smiling, the old man turned 
back to the house—the house with more 
than seven gables. Apparently he went 
in and stayed there. But in reality he 
crossed the floor from north to south. 
Owing to the absence of walls in a 
Japanese house, Yokibo could do this 
easily. From the south side he stepped 
down to the greensward, and, unseen, 


glided into the wood with some secret 
destination in view. 

The parting between Kama and 
O’Mimee that morning, though ex- 
ceedingly affectionate, merely resembled 
their usual parting scenes. 

She stroked his flowing sleeves, and 
he stroked hers—the established form 
of Japanese kissing. 

“Oh, brave and wonderful husband,” 
said O’Mimee timidly, “ take unusual care 
of your precious life, and return to your 
unworthy and unusually humble wife.” 

“Oh, charming O’Mimee,” returned 
Kama, “never fear. I will return and 
continue to receive your caresses.” 

Then he plunged into the woods, 
hoping to get a good day’s sport. 

When sunset began to turn all the 
green and yellow of the woods to one 
uniform pink, and the women had to 
light the coloured lanterns in the house, 
the mother of O’Mimee began to 
wonder what had happened—not to that 
delightful child’s husband, but to her 
aged father, Yokibo. He had never 
stayed out so late. And O’Mimee 
silently wept because she did not know 
what had happened to her young and 
handsome husband. He had always 
given up hunting and returned home an 
hour before sunset for fear of the 
robbers that infested the woods after 
the sun went down. 
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“BOWED HER HEAD TO THE FI.OOR TO WELCOME HIM HOME” 


“Oh, revered mother,” she moaned, 
“can the robbers have slain my 
Kama?” 

“I know not, oh, dutiful child,” re- 
turned Kataya; “but this unwonted 
absence of Yokibo disturbs me greatly.” 

In silent distress the women drew the 
out panels, and transformed the open 
sides of the house into closed walls, as 
they did each night. 

The women felt hungry, too, which 
increased their distress, as their supper 
depended entirely upon what one or the 
other of the men could bring home. 

So when they heard a tap upon the 
panel which served as a door when the 
walls were closed, they went very 
quickly and joyfully to welcome the 
home-comers. 

“Oh, I hope it is my Kama!” 
exclaimed O’Mimee, for she loved her 
husband dearly. 

“| trust it is the resourceful Yokibo,” 
murmured her mother; “it is more 
probable there will be something to 
eat.” 

She pushed back the panel, and, 
taking it for granted that her lord had 
returned, bowed her head to the floor to 
welcome him home. Her daughter 
imitated her. 

But instead of the welcome greeting, 
they heard a harsh, shrill old woman's 
voice. 


“ We have come for the maiden which 
Yokibo sold to our master to-day.” 

O’Mimee scrambled to her feet in 
consternation. Theonly maiden Yokibo 
could so dispose of was herself. 

Her mother raised her head slowly— 
she did not rise from her knees—and 
looked out into the dusk. She saw two 
ugly old women. Behind them stood an 
old man, ugly, too; but with the 
suggestion of great riches about his 
appearance. She recognised him as 
Komaro, whose income reached one 
thousand yen, and who had once offered 
thirty-five dollars for the woodcutter’s 
daughter. Behind him, again, Kataya 
saw four coolies bearing a chair, clearly 
intended for the carrying away of 
O’Mimee, who, also noting the unmistak- 
able signs, stood weeping at her mother’s 
side. 

The woodcutter’s wife felt a pang at 
her heart. 

But politeness must always take 
precedence of either sorrow or indigna- 
tion. 

So in a gracious voice she invited the 
ugly old man and the two hags to enter 
and discuss the situation. She could 
not believe Yokibo had exercised his 
resourceful gifts in this painful manner. 

But inside the house the ugly old 
gentleman and the two hags produced 
convincing proof of their dona fides. For 
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“BORNE AWAY THROUGH THE DUSK TO THE RESIDENCE OF THE RICH KOMARO”™ 


in reply to the polite questioning of the 
woodcutter’s wife and daughter, Komaro 
drew from the folds of his robes a formal 
receipt for forty dollars, representing 
the cash value of O’Mimee, to which 
document Yokibo had affixed his 
picturesque signature. Such proof, and 
the presence of the actual witnesses (the 
two hags) to the transaction, put the 
horrid truth beyond question, while the 
unusual absence of the fascinating Kama 
made the matter look as if he were a 
party to the purchase. But in any case 
he would have no opposing voice in it ; 
as, while under the parental roof, a 
Japanese father had a free hand in the 
disposal of his daughters, married or 
unmarried. And no Japanese wife or 
daughter would ever be guilty of 
disobedience to father or husband. For 
a true woman of Japan should in all 
things be obedient; when a child, she 
should obey her parents; when a wife, 
she should obey her husband ; when a 
mother, she should obey her sons. So 
Kataya and O’Mimee, though sorrowing 
greatly, submitted to the decree of 
Fate. 

Mother and daughter wept, and at 
last poor, timid O’Mimee permitted the 
two old women to lead her to the chair 
outside; her purchaser stepped in and 
sat beside her ; the coolies lifted up their 
burden, and the heart-broken little wife 


of the fascinating Kama was borne away 
through the dusk to the residence of the 
rich Komaro. 


II. 


Though the resourceful Yokibo had 
accomplished his master stroke, yet the 
gods did not altogether favour him. 

He had spent nearly all the morning 
in the first part of his journey, and nearly 
all the afternoon in bargaining at the rich 
man’s house. Nevertheless, Yokibo did 
not hurry home. He came back leisurely 
along the path through the woods, 
stopping to warm himself in the open 
spaces where the sun shone, and all the 
time congratulating himself upon his 
success in bringing the figure up from 
thirty-five to forty dollars. 

“This will enable me to spend the 
evening of my days in rest and comfort,” 
said he. “A father is blessed when his 
children are comely.” 

A little further on he stopped again. 
He had come to an open space upon 
which the waning sun shone with a 
slightly golden tint among the pink 
cherry-blossom trees. Yokibo admired 
the artistic beauty of the effect. 

“ And the fascinating Kama,” said he, 
ruminating, “shall go forth and labour 
for his own needs. He shall no longer 
live on me.” 

Then a sudden crashing among the 
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KAMA HUNTING 


bushes made him leap into a hiding- 
place behind a tree, just in time to avoid 
the rush of a fierce wild boar, which, 
with flaming eyes and a bleeding flank, 
bounded into the open space, and 
darted into the woods again out of 
sight. 

Yokibo did not move. His wood- 
cutter’s experience told him that the 
hunter of the wild boar would soon 
appear. 

His shrewdness gave him further 
cause for self-congratulation, for in a 
moment his gentlemanly son-in-law, 
Kama, came leaping through the brush- 
wood chasing the wild boar. The 
fascination of the chase gleamed in his 
eye. In his left hand he held his 
hunting bow, with an arrow ready for 
shooting ; in his right hand he carried 
his long spear. The red point, the fresh 
blood gleaming in the sun, told of its 
work upon the flank of the wild boar. 

Kama leaped into the open space. 
There he paused for a moment, looking 
around. He sought for traces of the 
direction taken by his quarry. 

Yokibo, behind the tree, with the 
price of Kama’s wife in his wallet, felt 
exceedingly uneasy. While he knew 
that Kama remained quite ignorant of 
the transaction, yet the woodcutter felt 
a strong reluctance to hold any conversa- 
tion with the young man at that moment. 


Fortunately for him, the huntsman’s 
eye turned to the broken bushes oppo- 
site which plainly marked the course 
taken by the wild boar, and he at once 
darted through the opening after his 
prey. 

Then the woodcutter came from 
behind the tree. 

“The gods smile on me,” said he. 
“TI shall endeavour to deserve their 
favour. I will pray at the shrine near 
by.” 

He turned to the left, but did not go 
far in that direction. His house lay on 
the skirt of the wood just there. 

“But I do not wish to go home just 
yet,” said he. “I fear that Komaro will 
not have had time to effect delivery of 
his purchase. There will no doubt be a 
distressing scene, as the obedient Kataya 
is much attached to our most lovable 
child, O’Mimee. My presence would 
only add to their distress. Therefore, I 
will pass the time in prayer at the 
shrine near at hand, expressing my 
gratitude to the gods that have smiled 
success upon my undertaking.” 

He turned a little to the right, and in 
two minutes he came to the opening 
where stood the shrine, a many-cornered 
little structure of trellis wood-work deco- 
rated with coloured signs and letters, with 
trees growing close against the sides. 
Two little wooden steps led up to the 
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KATAYA 


entrance. But Yokibo went no nearer 
than the steps. There he fell prostrate 
in humble devotion. 

He had scarcely placed his forehead 
upon the ground when a man of 
villainous aspect stole quietly from 
behind the shrine. One of the many 
robbers in that locality had recently 
made the discovery that a shrine was a 
good place to catch victims. Their 
prostrate attitude made them easy to 
overcome. 

But the trained ear of the woodcutter 
caught the stealthy sounds. He leaped 
to his feet, saw his danger, and turned to 
run. He could see through the trees the 
outlines of his own house. 

He ran towards it shouting, “ Help, 
help!” 

The robber ran after him with a fierce 
determination to overtake him ; for see- 
ing Yokibo run so hard, the robber felt 
sure he had something very valuable to 
save. 

“Help, help!” cried Yokibo. 

The weak limbs of the aged wood- 
cutter could not outrun his lusty pur- 
suer. The robber caught him up. He 
swung his heavy club down upon 
Yokibo’s head. 

“Oh, I am slain!” groaned the wood- 
cutter. He fell unconscious upon the 
brushwood. 

The robber leaped upon him, search- 


ing among his garments. He quickly 
found the wallet. ide cut it away from 
the string around his waist and opened 
it. When he saw that it held forty 
dollars, practically a fortune, the robber 
felt that he could now retire from active 
life. He did not trouble to search for 
more. He gave the unconscious wood- 
cutter a hearty kick and turned to go 
away. 

But he had hardly moved when a 
wild boar came crashing through the 
bushes upon him. The frenzied thing 
saw the man. It saw no difference 
between him and the one who had 
hunted him all through the day. It 
gave a mad snort, and with wide-open 
jaws leaped upon the robber. He tried 
to use his club in self-defence ; but the 
boar leaped at his throat, struck him 
down, and mauled him. It rolled him 
over and over, leaving the body of 
Yokibo far behind. 

By this time the hunter appeared. 

Kama, with bow, arrows, and spear, 
attacked the animal. He shot two 
arrows into its flank, then came to close 
quarters with the spear. 

Kama would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, venture at a_hand-to- 
hand fight with a wounded boar. But 
he saw the life of a fellow-creature in 
danger. Therefore he attacked the 
animal with knife and spear. 
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o'MIMEE 


The boar turned upon him, and the 
fight became terrible. Kama bled from 
as many wounds as did the boar. 

Then a fortunate stroke of the spear 
disabled the animal, which, with a fierce 
grunt, fell. A skilful knife-thrust 
finished him. 

Kama instantly turned to help the 
fallen man; but he found the robber 
dead. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Kama pityingly. 

Then he, feeling hungry, thought of 
those at home, where a slice of wild 
boar nicely cooked would find proper 
appreciation. 

He had half turned away with the 
intention of cutting up the animal, when 
a familiar object caught his eye. 

He bent over the dead robber, whose 
left hand stiffened upon the wallet he had 
not had time to secrete. And although 
dusk had begun to settle upon the woods, 
Kama recognised the wallet. He had so 
often seen it in his father-in-law’s hands 
that he could not mistake the thing. 

“Oh, oh!” said he, staring down upon 
it. 

Then a hint of the probabilities came 
to him. 

“[s this man a robber?” he asked. 

He looked him over closely, but could 
find no evidence beyond the fact that he 
held in his hand a wallet which did not 
belong to him. 

Then Kama said :— 


“Can he have overtaken my resource- 
ful father-in-law, returning from his sale 
of the wood he was cutting to-day and 
robbed him? Assuredly the wallet and 
its contents do not belong to this dead 
man. More certain is it that they 
belong to Yokibo. I am Yokibo’s son- 
in-law, therefore I should not be justified 
in letting his property remain in another's 
hands.” 

Accordingly he took the wallet from 
the dead robber’s hand. 

“It is unusually heavy,” said Kama, 
surprised at the weight of the purse. 
“ What can be in it?” 

But he did not feel justified in making 
an examination. 

“TI must hasten home and find out 
what has happened,” said he. 

But even then, his love for his gentle 
little wife, O’Mimee, made him think of 
her wishes. He knew how much she 
liked a certain part of wild boar flesh. 
So thinking of her he turned to the 
animal and cut away her favourite part. 

Then he hurried homewards. 

Owing to the unusually arduous chase, 
and the incident of the dead robber, 
darkness had by this time fallen upon 
the woods. But he knew the pathways. 
He went through the darkness with ease, 
and soon found his way out of the wood 
near to the house. He could see nosign 
of alight from the homestead, and the 
heart of Kama became heavy. 
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‘WE SOON RETURNED WITH o'mImMRE ” 


‘ Something terrible has happened !” 
he cried. 

He ran to the house. The moonlight 
shone wistfully upon its gables. Not a 
sound could he hear—not a glimmer of 
light could he see through the slits of the 
panel walls. 

He took into one hand the wallet and 
the boar flesh—the favourite piece of his 
beloved O’Mimee. 

“Perhaps my darling does not live, so 
cannot smile and thank me,” he moaned. 

Then he tapped nervously upon the 
entrance panel with his disengaged 
hand. 

His heart gave a joyful bound at the 


sound of someone coming to the door. 


But when it slid back, and only the 
weeping mother of O’Mimee appeared, 
his heart sank deeper yet into the pit of 
sorrow. 

“What sorrows have fallen upon us?” 
he cried. “Where is the beautiful 
O’Mimee ?” 

“Oh, my stricken Kama,” replied the 
woodcutter’s wife. “This is a house of 
gloom.” 

Kama entered the cottage in sadness 
and bewilderment. 

Kataya, who had sat in the darkness 
weeping, now lit a coloured lantern, ex- 
plaining in sobs and broken phrases 
what had happened to her daughter, and 
ended by seeking news of Yokibo. 


Now Kama began to perceive a dis- 
tinct connection between the two 
events. 

“The woodcutter has sold her,” said 
he, “and I have here the woodcutter’s 
wallet. What was the sum?” 

“ Forty dollars,” replied Kataya. 

Kama immediately emptied the 
money from the wallet upon the floor. 
He counted it up. It reached exactly 
forty dollars. This delighted him. 

“The gods smile upon love that is 
true,” said he jubilantly. “I, as the 
lawful husband of O’Mimee, may re- 
purchase her if I can produce the equiva- 
lent. That equivalent is here.” 

He held up the wallet and swung it 
gleefully. 

The woodcutter’s wife shared his joy 
to the extent of forgetting how the 
thing would effect the resourceful 
Yokibo. Indeed she forgot to ask again 
what had become of him. But not so 
with Kama. He felt no animosity 
against the woodcutter for exercising 
his undoubted right. But said he :— 

“T will rush away and bring back the 
gentle O’Mimee. Then will I go into 
the woods and seek Yokibo.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the woodcutter’s 
wife eagerly. 

Kama, in spite of his haste, stopped 
long enough to hand the boar flesh into 
Kataya’s care. 
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“ Cook it ready,” said he. “ The beauti- 
ful O’Mimee will be made happier.” 

Then he rushed into the night, guarding 
the precious forty dollars which would 
purchase for him more than life itself. 

No obstacle came in the way. He soon 
returned with O’Mimee, who trembled 
with fear and with happiness combined. 

Then the wonderful Kama went back 
to the spot where he had slain the wild 
boar. He searched around there, and 
at last discovered his father-in-law, 
groaning and twisting in the moonlight, 
unable to rise. 


Kama lifted him up, and carried him 
home. 

The woodcutter thanked him politely. 
And as the blow given by the robber 
rendered him incapable for ever of 
resuming his work, Kama took up the 
calling of woodcutter in his place. He 
made such a success of it that he kept 
the household going comfortably. They 
lived happily together, and the old 
woodcutter and the young woodcutter, 
with true politeness, always avoided any 
reference to the painful cause of the 
change in their positions. 





THE FORAY 


By ANNE NOBLE 


The motto of the Marshalls, engraved on an old sundial, is: ‘‘ Ye maun bide far ben when the Marshalls 


ride.” 


THERE'S a stir in the keep on the upland bare, 
A sigh in the wind as it soughs doon the glen, 


A stampin’ o’ hoofs an’ a janglin’ o’ steel, 
An’ the moonbeams glint doon on arméd men— 
The Marshalls are off on a foray. 


“Ye maun bide far ben when the Marshalls ride ; 
They’re a wild strong folk, wha’s micht is richt ; 
Ye maun drive the flocks frae the pastures green, 
Draw bolts an’ bars an’ guard weel the nicht, 
When the Marshalls ride on a foray.” 


A fair smilin’ onstead lies harried an’ burnt, 
A sorrowin’ widow is rivin’ her hair ; 
A maiden sits mournin’ a lover slain, 
The stable, the barns, an’ the byres are bare— 
The Marshalls ride hame frae the foray. 
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HE horrid thought darted upon 
him suddenly, shot from some 
unknown quarter into his con- 
sciousness ; he could feel it 

piercing its way through into the centre 
of his brain, as a man feels the ploughing 
of a bullet when it burns through his 
flesh to its fatal home. 

“T want to throw myself over!” 

The words came out with a gasp. A 
fear gripped his heart with a sudden 
violent pain that took away his breath. 

“T want to throw myself over !” 

That thought almost paralysed him. 
His legs gave way ; he fell upon his 
knees ; then clutched at the bare boards 
that formed the staging; and he fell 
sprawling at full length, shivering and 
crying, for he had lost his nerve in a 
perilous place—at the top of a red-brick 
stack, three hundred feet high in the air. 

The features of this steeplejack, 
besides showing the ashen hue of his fear, 
showed also the peculiar, puffy marks 
that follow a debauch. And by those 
marks you could read the secret of his 
sudden, unexpected breakdown. Never 
before had this unfortunate Lewis lost his 
nerve ; never before did he repent of a 
spree. But now Lewis saw himself in a 
plight from which the only escape lay 
through the dark gates. 

“T am going to throw myself over,” he 


gasped again. 


And his rough clothes—the ill-fitting 
corduroy waistcoat with its “duck” 
sleeves, the mortar-smeared moleskin 
trousers, fastened at the waist with a 
leather belt, and at each knee with 
“London and Yorks ”—shook with the 
quivering of his paralysed body. Behind 
him was the mouth o: the stack, which 
rose in the air twice as high as the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square. Below him 
the colliery works and furnaces, which 
needed the stack, looke”. as small as toy- 
pieces, they looked no bigger than the 
bricks and the little heap of mortar 
which, with a trowel stuck in it, handle 
upwards, lay beside him on the staging 
where he sprawled. 

All the while his quivering lips kept 
forming the words :— 

“I want to throw myself over.” 

The instinctive action—falling flat— 
went in the right direction for self- 
preservation. A little moment’s pause 
might easily give him back his self- 
control. But unfortunately he had fallen 
too near the edge of the little scaffold ; 
his downward-turned face looked over 
into space, and his eyes kept the terror 
alive because they looked down upon the 
thing that had sent this great fear into 
his heart. 

“| shall fall, and all my bones will be 
smashed !” he groaned. 

The tall stack swayed in the wind, and 
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terrified him more than ever. He 
shrieked, and, in trying to hold himself 
from rolling over, tore the skin from 
the tops of his fingers. The swing 
of the stack increased. Even in the 
mildest breeze it would sway gently. 
To-day the thing swung to and fro with 
most appalling violence. 

Between him and the earth there gaped 
always that space of three hundred feet 
—careful architectural measurement ; 
and only a few boards fastened together 
with ropes held him up. No protecting 
rail ran around the little platform ; the 
edge of the boards—it seemed cruel now 
—cut into space, sheer space, above and 
below him. 

He felt and feared the white heat of 
the sun; he felt as if he were up against 
the burning disc; yet when the big 
clouds, grey and damp, moving slowly 
westward, broke over him, they left him 
wet and shivering. 

Around and below him the scene 
which formerly had no interest for him 
now fascinated him, while it increased 
his terror. He felt awed—cowed by its 
vastness. The mountains around him, 
the glistening river down at the bottom 
of the valley, so far, far below him that 
the water—merely a thin, twisting, 
shining mark—looked for all the world 
like a split between the great green hills, 
so that you could get a peep through the 
gleaming crack into the soul of the earth, 
which is the Lord’s. It terrified. The 
man’s eye drew swiftly away. But 
wherever it rested, still increased the 
terror. In his plight he gave each detail 
a separate importance, each item added 
to the cruel total of his agony. So he 
noted the glittering roofs of the houses, 
in irregular rows upon each side of the 
valley, the shining rails of the railway, 
the swift engines, green, with black trails 
of coal trucks, empty or loaded, running 
up and down the valley ; the sound of 
each puff of steam came up to him likea 
jibe; and when he saw one train go 
shrieking into a black tunnel in the 
mountain side, he thought of it as rushing 





into the inferno to herald his arrival. 
For the gaping distance between him and 
the earth tempted him—drew him into 
it. It looked like the mouth ofa monster 
opened ready to swallowhim. He feared 
it—feared it horribly, yet wanted to take 
the leap into it. He could not under- 
stand what held him back, he wanted so 
earnestly to take the leap. 

The fascination of the danger drew 
him to it. He dug his fingers into the 
cracks between the boards and dragged 
his body further over the edge of the 
platform. 

The people below in the streets looked 
like crawling beetles. They knew 
nothing of his plight. The men went 
about their work at the pit head, on the 
railway, in the work yards, unconscious 
of the beginning of a tragedy above 
them. 

The distance he must fall looked 
eternal. He tried to gauge it, and 
trembled like a dying animal. 

“ How far down, O Lord,” he moaned. 

The effort to measure the space dazed 
him, and his brain gave way at the 
thought, like that of a man trying to 
grasp infinity. 

In that moment the feeble grip he held 
upon himself slackened, fell from him, 
and he lurched outward—to take the 
leap that fascinated him. 

His clothes, dragged over the rough 
boards, caught in some splinters, and 
pieces of the garments became torn 
away. The breeze caught the tiny rags 
and blew them into the air. They 
fluttered slowly downwards, twisted and 
turning in the wind, until they reached 
the roof of some workshop near the pit 
beneath. 

Lewis, unconscious of the cause of his 
unsuccessful action, watched the bits of 
cloth as they dropped from sky to earth. 
His arms dangled over the edge of the 
stage, and as this swayed to and fro with 
the motion of the stack, his body rolled 
slightly from side to side,each movement 
dangerous enough to force him beyond 
all hope. 
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The strange pause gave him a moment 


for getting control of himself again. 


“Oh, my God!” said he, whimpering, 


«what am I doing?” 


With a grasp of terror, he drew his 


body back from the edge of the boards. 


THE PINNACLE 


in the brickwork of the inside rim. This 
had checked him. 


His whole body quivered at the 


thought of the past moment. 


“Perhaps if I can turn my back,” 


thought he. 
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“* on, my Gop!’ SAID HE 


It seemed easy. Some power behind 
seemed to help him. Then he found 
that a burning sensation tortured one of 
his feet. And he discovered the 
mysterious thing that had saved him. 
His right foot had dropped over the 
mouth of the stack and had hooked itself 


‘wHaT aM 1 Domnc?'” 


He crouched upon his hands and 
knees, holding fearfully to the staging, 
and turned his face inwards to shut out 
the overpowering vision of space. 

“ But how can I dothat ?” he groaned. 

For all around him the same desolate 
vision appalled his sight. He closed his 
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eyes. They would not remain closed. 
They opened in spite of him, to look, 
fascinated at the danger which lured him 
on to destroy himself. 

“My nerve is gone—my nerve is 
gone!” he moaned, crying like a child. 

But he managed to check himself 
from crawling over too near to the other 
edge. He lay flat upon the platform 
once more, face downwards, but this 
time his feet, not his head, dangled over 
the edge. His face touched the rim of 
the stack, the mouth of which formed 
the centre of the platform. 

The wind grew colder and stronger ; 
the swaying of the stack and scaffold 
became more violent. He swung to and 
fro upon the pinnacle with the feeling 
of a man hanging by the tips of his 
fingers over a precipice. 

And to make this misery more un- 
bearable, darkness began to reach him 
as night went gently down from heaven 
to earth. 

“God Almighty, save me!” he moaned. 

The change of position gave him back 
a little self-control. 

“I must try to get at the ladder,” 
thought he. 

He would try to reach the ladders— 
the numberless little ladders, each only 
a few feet long, which reached from the 
solid earth, up the side of the stack, to 
this perilous height. 

Slowly he drew himself up upon his 
knees. He ventured to go a little 
further, he tried to raise up his body. 
But as he lifted his hands from the 
boards the fear of falling struck him 
overpoweringly. In his fright he dropped 
back, and clung pathetically to the 
boards. 

“] dare not stand up—I dare not 
stand up!” said he. 

After a pause, he took courage and 
began to crawl around to the north 
side. Here the staging ended, and the 
topmost ladder showed its head, with 
two or three rungs above the top of the 
stack. 


Lewis’s eyes looked over. With the 





look came a violent desire to lurch 
forward, and all the old weakness came 
back again. 

He saw the ladders, the end of each 
one lapping upon its lower mate, and 
tied with ropes. He saw them go down, 
down the awful distance. He counted 
them, and the thought of venturing 
upon them had more terror for him 
than the horror of remaining. His 
morbid condition made new dangers for 
him. He thought of the storms of the 
past few days, which had kept him and 
his mate from their work. He knew 
the effect of rain upon the lashings. 

“Perhaps the ropes are loose—per- 
haps the hooks are coming out of the 
brickwork,” he groaned. 

The thought that they seemed all 
ay when he came up did not comfort 

im. 

“Perhaps I didn’t notice,” suggested 

the morbid demon that had him in its 


p- 

“I’m afraid to venture,” he said, 
weeping. 

And trembling and terrified he 
crouched himself up, and turned his 
back upon the way of escape. 

The night had passed him, and gone 
down to the earth. Far, far below him 
he saw little stars beginning to glimmer 
about the works and the village. 
Amongst them he noted the green and 
red lights of railway engines and signals. 
Near him the village lights covered a 
wide area; but towards the north and 
south they grew narrower, tapering into 
pairs, then single lights, until, beyond, 
blackness filled the space between the 
hills. 

He crawled back to the position he 
had taken up last. He feared to look 
over. His face lay downwards, his head 
near the rim of the stack. The wind 
that kept the thing swaying so horribly 
chilled his body. Yet he felt a strange 
burning in his head; the cause of this 
he discovered when the thoughts now 
pressing upon him found escape. He 
blamed himself for coming up that day. 
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The brickwork at the south side at 
the top had needed repair. The first 
intimation of this had come to the 
owners of the works through the 
medium of death. A _ brick had 
suddenly fallen and killed a workman 
whose fate had called him to execution 
at that moment. The south side—the 
sunny side—of all these erections always 
gives way first. The sun dries the 
mortar too much. Then the services of 
the steeplejacks come into requisition. 
But the storms had kept Lewis and his 
mate, Herbert, idle all the weck. 

“That’s the fate of a steeplejack,” he 
thought. 

He meant that the work could only 
proceed at certain times under favour- 
able conditions. And the idle intervals 
—well, where can a man pass the time 
except in a public-house? His mate, 
Herbert, had refused to start the work 
that morning. 

“}’m too bad after the beer,” said he, 
growling. But at midday Lewis, in 
whom conscientiousness still existed, in 
spite of the undermining of alcohol, 
dragged Herbert to the work, under 
promise that after sending up the bricks 
and mortar by pulley, Lewis would let 
him go back to the cheerful tap-room of 
the “ Colliers’ Arms ”—a_ public-house 
just outside the work-yard gates, where 
they sold good beer, with a body in it, 
and often gave, not merely half a pint 
of froth, but over-measure to regular 
customers. 

Lewis thought of his mate sitting by 
the fire with the beer swilling around 
him. Now, strange to say, Lewis 
thought of this not with envy, but with 
loathing. The thought of the beer 
filled him, now, with a disgust—a 
sudden, violent hatred. 

“Look at me now!” he shouted, and 
the wind carried the frantic cry over the 
hill-tops. 

Then with the passing of this thought 
back came the horrible consciousness of 
his plight. His eye reached over the 
Circular mouth of the great stack, and 
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he looked down into its abvss. Far 
down in the interior of the dark, narrow 
column he caught the faint glow of fire 
upon its sides, as a man when he looks 
far down in his long narrow past, 
catches the flickering of hell’s light on 
some of its dark secrets. But the effect 
upon Lewis took a material form. He 
saw smoke coming up out of the stack, 
knew that the colliery people had 
re-opened and put the furnaces in full 
work below. He felt the heat scorching 
the skin on his face and hands and 
felt the very hair of his head singeing. 
Only too well he knew that sometimes 
the heat of those stacks at the top 
actually set fire to the wood of the 
ladders and staging. 

“It will burn the ropes that hold the 
boards together,” he thought’ with 
horror. 

It forced him to turn away ; it forced 
him to turn his face to the great void 
which had struck the first terror into his 
heart. The smoke rolled upwards out 
of the mouth of the stack, and the red 
flames that mingled with the black 
clouds enclosed him in a lurid circle. 
It showed him the edge of the platform 
and—the beyond. Hecould not endure 
it. The impulse to go forward came 
back with its overmastering force. In 
an agony his eyes rolled around him, 
looking for a saving thing. He saw the 
lightning-conductor at the other side of 
the stack. A delirious cry of joy came 
from him. But he could not reach it 
from where he lay. The staging did 
not go completely round the stack. 
The ladders came up in the opening, 
and the lightning-conductor came up 
the other side of the ladders. To reach 
it he must go back around to the 
opposite side. 

He crawled backwards successfully. 


Then he turned towards the place, 
crouching till his right hand came 


within reach of the rod, and he clutched 
at the wire like a damned soul clutching 
at a bar of Heaven’s Gates. So fiercely 
he clung to it that he misused the inten- 
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“TAKE ME POWN—FOR Gon's SAKE TAKE 


tion. The wire bent towards him. Still 
he pulled at it to save himself. Until, 
suddenly he found he was pulling him- 
self over. Already his head and 
shoulders hung over the edge of the 
platform. Still he pulled, utterly unable 
to resist the demoniac impulse within 
him. A few inches more would decide 
the balance, and over into the dark void 
he must go. He felt like a victim of 
inhuman pirates walking the plank. 
Surely the balance went out to the 
side where death stood calmly waiting 
—death waiting with its eternal calm 





—and he found him- 
self over - toppling 


into its skeleton 
arms. Then a vio- 
lent blow | struck 
him back. He be- 


came conscious of a 
form upon the 
ladder —a_ human 
form, but which, to 
him, in his present 
condition, seemed 
supernatural. _ Fol- 
lowing this, he be- 
came aware of a 
hoarse, drunken 
voice, using the 
most astounding 
language he _ had 
ever heard. This 
went on until at last 
he recognised a 
familiar element, 
and found that the 
supernatural, _ blas- 
phemous being, who 
had so suddenly ap- 
peared on the ladder 
in the capacity of 
saviour, represented 
his matc, Herbert, 
more than usually 
intemperate both in 
languageand person. 
The drunken man 
with a final, good- 
humoured, pic- 
turesque volley, stepped from the ladder 
to the staging and stood beside Lewis. 
The red flames coming out of the stack 
gave his person a satanic colouring. 

“ What the deuce are you up to?” he 
demanded, swaying professionally in 
harmony with the swaying of the stack. 
His inebriate condition rather improved 
than interfered with his performance. 
“ And what the deuce are you doing up 
here all this time?” 

Lewis lay on the boards, at his feet, 
too terrified to speak. 

“I’ve been waitin’ for you at the 


ME pown!” 
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‘Colliers’ Arms,’” went on Herbert, 
reproachfully, “an’ you never came. I 
went down to the lodge ” (their hotel, by 
the way), “ to see if you was there. An’ 
I couldn't find you. So I came up here 
—an’ here y’are,” he concluded, with 
triumph in his foghorn of a voice. 

Still Lewis failed to respond. 

“Wha’s the matter with you, eh? 
Come on, le’s go down to the ‘ Colliers’ 
Arms.’” 

He turned back to the ladder, and 
began to descend. Then as Lewis saw 
him begin to disappear, his whole heart 
and soul burst out in the cry: 

“Take me down—for God’s sake 
take me down!” 

The drunken man laughed uproari- 
ously, and the ladder on which he stood 
creaked with the strain he put upon the 
ropes that bound it to the stack. 

“Feeling sick, my little chicken?” he 
asked. “Come, then, to his mother’s 
arms. 

His recklessness frightened Lewis. 
But the drunken man seemed as much 
at home and as safe from accident as if 
a guardian angel watched and guided 
every lurch of his unsteady body. 

“Com e on, Lewis,” said he. 

Lewis clung to this questionable god 
from the machine, utterly helpless— 
utterly incapable of self-control. But in 
a second he found himself stronger. 
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The mere touch of this poor human 
being put a new life into him. Indeed, 
the touch of a human body meant 
everything to him. It enabled him to 
reach the ladder; it brushed aside his 
fears that the ladders might not hold; 
it gave him strength to go down slowly, 
his foot coming down upon each ladder- 
rung as the hand of his mate left it. 

In five minutes they reached the last 
rung of the last ladder. Lewis had 
come down from the pinnacle three 
hundred feet high in safety. 

“ Now,” said Herbert, linking arms 
with his mate, “now le’s go down to 
‘ The Colliers, and have one with me.” 

But Lewis had already formed de- 
finite ideas on the subject. 

“God!” he cried. “TI’ll never look at 
the beer after this!” 

7 om * * . 

Permit me to add that Lewis gave up 
the steeplejack business, and took to 
something quite on the level of the 
solid earth. He also became a regular 
church-goer, and eventually developed 
into a Sunday School teacher; and owing 
to his exceptional achievements in this 
direction, the Powers invited him— 
indeed, wanted to lift him forcibly—to 
the dazzling heights of a Sunday School 
Superintendent. But such promotion 


he doggedly refused, as he had had 
quite enough of pinnacles. 
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I1.—IRONCLADS WILL 





RAM THE ENEMY 


Lllustraied by W. Herbert Holloway 


F the four fleet actions of modern 

days, the fierce engagement off 

Lissa, July 20, 1866, is the first. 

This action is very instructive. 

It demonstrates most significantly that 

faval discipline, training, and morale 

must be of the highest and most deeply- 

engrained. Without a personnel sx 

endowed, the most powerful and recent 
vessels are useless. 

The Italian Navy, between 1860-65, 
Was equal to the fleets of France, Britain, 
and the States, the foremost naval powers 
ofthat period. Upon its fine ships and 
up-to-date muzzle-loaders the Italians 
had expended £12,000,000. They ex- 
pected all things oftheir navy. Seafarers 
of old, the naval histories of Venice, 
Pisa, and Genoa, and the brilliant 
exploits of Andrea Dorea, bear witness 
to their worthy lineage, they thought 
“their future on the sea wholly assured. 
When war broke out Austria was to be 
Swept off the Adriatic and adjoining 
waters. “Whoever heard the Austrian 
fleet mentioned except with contempt?” 
wrote Depretis, at that time Italian 
Minister of Marine. The whirligig of 
Fate brings many a surprise ! 

This, then, is how the first pitched 


encounter took place between armoured 
fleets. The last of the old navy, wooden 
ships under sail and steam, swelled the 
numbers on both sides; but the 
italian division held aloof from active 
hostilities. 

For two days, July 18, 19, 1866, the 
Italian fleet, under Admiral Pellion di 
Persano, had been bombarding the 
fortified Island of Lissa, belonging to 
Austria in the Adriatic. On the after- 
noon of July 19, the Austrian relief, 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Wilhelm 
von Tegethoff, had set sail out of Fasana 
for Lissa. “ Hold out till the fleet can 
come to you,” had been Tegethoff’s reply 
to the hard-pressed island. 

In a desultory fashion, now fiercely 
bombarding, now diffidently trying to 
land storming parties, Persano thwacked 
away at Lissa’s crumbling fortifications. 
Although aware of the message, he was 
ignoring its purport. He had detailed 
no scouts to watch the Austrian fleet, 
nor did he now mask his attack upon 
Lissa. While the enemy were speeding 
nearer every hour, he imagined they were 
doing anything but hastening to make 
his acquaintance. “ To act carefully and 
warily” were points he laid down; but 
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apathy and irresolution prevailed, per- 
meating his fleet. 

Now Tegethoff was well aware that 
the Italians much exceeded his force in 
guns, armour, and numbers. To counter- 
balance this superiority he had assidu- 
ously trained his crews in gunnery and 
the firing of concentrated broadsides. 
Firm in character, insistent on detail 
and discipline, he, with excellent material 
to work on, had moulded his personnel 
into a reliable, self-thinking unit. 

Instructive is the difference between 
the Italian and Austrian executives. 
When great guns crashed, Persano plied 
his excited captains with innumerable 
signals, which were for the most 
unobserved amid the battle smoke. 
Tegethoff had forescen this difficulty, 
and being certain of his executive, went 
into action with his plans settled, and 
making but few signals. 

July 20 broke thick and stormy. The 
Italians were preparing to renew hostili- 
ties against Lissa; their warships 
dispersed round the island, and in great 
disorder, with troops, stores, boats, and 
lighters encumbering their decks, when 
about 8 a.m. the Zsf/atore came hurrying 
out of the north flying the signal, 
“Suspicious ships in sight.” Persano, 
taken all aback, hastily gathered his 
vessels together. After much swithering 
he decided at last on his order of battle, 
and stood out to meet the enemy. 

The Austrians were approaching at 
full speed. They were formed into 
three V-shaped divisions, tailing off each 
other at a distance of about 1,000 yards. 
Their van comprised the seven ironclads 
led by Tegethoff in the Ferdinand Max, 
flying the historic signal, “ Ironclads will 
ram the enemy;” the centre, seven 
steam men-of-war (wooden ships) under 
Commodore Peltz, in the Kazser, a two- 
decker of 92 guns; the rear, ten light 
craft,commanded by Commander Eberle. 
With thick smoke trailing from their tall 
funnels, and resolute crews alert at 
quarters, they steered straight for the 
fight. 
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In single line ahead the eleven Italian 
ironclads, holding north-east, were slowly 
steaming along, nearly at right angles 
to the enemy’s course. Rear-Admiral 
Vacca, in the Carignano, lead the van, 
with the Castelfidardo and Ancona ; his 
Commander-in-Chief followed with the 
centre—Ke d'/talia (Flagship), Palestro, 
A ffondatore, San Martino ; and Captain 
Ribotti, in the Xz di Portogallo, brought 
up the rear, together with the Maria Pia, 
the Zerribile and Varese being yet some 
distance to the south. Persano’s twelfth 
ironclad, the Formidalile, having got 
herself somewhat effaced in the bom- 
barding, was now making for Ancona, 
and his eleven wooden vessels, under 
Rear- Admiral Albini, were _ tardily 
forming division off Travera Bay. 

At the very outset the erraticalness of 
the Italian Commander-in-Chief worked 
mischief. When the enemy were close 
upon him, he having much faith in the 
Affondatore with her 5-inch armour, 
two 10-inch guns, and her deadly ram, 
suddenly transferred his flag to her. 
Without signalling the fleet he stopped 
the Jtalia and crossed over to the 
Affondatore. The Jtalia being fourth 
ship from the van, the space between 
her and the Ancona, third ship, was 
greatly lengthened consequent on the 
unintimated stoppage. It was through 
this error that the enemy dissected his 
line so cruelly. 

At 10.43 am. the Carignano cracked 
out at the foremost enemy with her port 
guns, her eager consorts joining in. 
Vehemently the Austrian van returned 
the fire, and speeding forward cut into 
the Italian line between the Axcona and 
/talia. As the great vessels surged 
through, the murky smoke already 
wreathing their thundering guns, Vacca 
turned slowly to port to fall upon the 
Austrian centre. Then most of the left 
wing ships of the enemy’s van held to 
port to thwart him, and those of the 
right wing swung astarboard to maul 
the rest of the approaching Italians. 
Swiftly the booming of great guns 
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merged into a deafening rolling, and the 
whistling of projectiles heightened into 
a continuous stream. Cockpits began 
to be filled. Many Italian gun-squads 
lost their heads; some of the men 
joaded and fired in frenzy, without 
ramming down any projectile; others 
put the projectile in first and gunpowder 
second. Deep below decks the engineers 
toiling unsparingly ofttimes could hear 
the Austrians’ shot rattle against the 
armour plates or thwack the water. 
Meantime Commodore Peltz was 
heading south, his vessels in line astern, 
to engage the, Italian wooden division, 
as was fitting, when Captain Ribotti, 
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The deep-mouthed roaring of guns 
grew more deafening, and dense smoke 
filled the air, obscuring the belligerents. 
Tegethoff with his seven armoured 
battleships had engaged the Italian 
centre. The engagerhent became a mere 
tangle of bellowing, ramming, warships. 
Enveloped in thick obscurity of battle 
and coal smoke, each vessel fought 
independently now. “ Ram everything 
grey,’ had been the Austrian Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs last signal ; but 
momentary and very vague were the 
glimpses obtained by the black 
combatants of their grey opponents. 

Often broadsides crashed into the sea 








“a MERE TANGLE OF BRLLOWING, RAMMING WARSHIPS ” 


with his rear squadron reinforced by 
the Varese, swung to port, thinking to 
make Peltz suffer between a heavy cross 
fire from his and Albini’s squadron. 
Never was a man more mistaken. 

Albini with his eleven men-of-war, 
mounting 420 guns, would not budge. 
The engagement was to be fought by 
the ironclads, and into action the 
pusillanimous Admiral would not take 
his wooden division. Lucky it was for 
Austria that Peltz was of another mind. 
Taking up the ironclads’ challenge he 
had immediately veered to meet them. 
Courageously was he now hammering 
away at them with heavy broadsides. 


instead of finding the hull of a fleeting 
belligerent—consort just escaped ram- 
ming her consort, or suddenly had to 
swerve aside to escape the enemy’s 
blow. Still denser grew the smoke. 
The lurid flashing of spouting muzzle- 
loaders became dull and small, more 
sullen and ominous their rolling. It 
was like a fight to the death in the 
night time. 

In the Italian rear, valiant Peltz was 
having a hot time of it. As he was 
pitting his wooden vessels against the 
Portogollo, Maria Pia, San Martino 
and Varese, he had given Persano a 
bellyful of shot. Out of the obscurity 
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to starboard the mighty A/ffondatore 
had braggartly charged down on the 
Katser, and firing heavily tried to ram 
her; but was evaded and driven off 
after two concentrated broadsides had 
wrecked her deck and upper works and 
set her on fire. Off went the Italian 
Admiral to repair damages, and, as he 
averred, to “ dash into the heat of battle, 
or convey the necessary orders to 
various parts of the squadron, and direct 
their movements.” Little useful fighting 
and less useful signalling did he effect, 
notwithstanding his brave words. 

Now the encounter with him had 
much damaged the Aazser. Her top- 


hamper, engine-room, telegraph, bin- 
nacle, and other deck fittings were 
wrecked, and surgeons were bloody 


handed and very busy. But she had to 
face greater odds than ever, for the Por- 
togallo, Maria Pia, and Varese were now 
violently attacking herself and consorts. 

Straight upon her came the Portogallo 
at full tilt ; but Peltz rammed instead of 
being rammed. The intrepid commo- 


dore ‘hurled his two-decker at the 
ironclad. Ribotti, seeing what was 


coming, veered his battleship to port, 
and escaped the full force of the impact. 
But the Aaiser scraped sides with his 
lurching ironclad, and received all the 


weight of her thundering broadside. 
Terrible were the effects on the 
Austrian. Most of her gunners were 


mown down, the bowsprit ripped out of 
her, figurehead jammed into the Porto- 
gallo’s bulwark, foremast and funnel 
carried away, and herself set on fire to 
port. Yet as the maimed two-decker 
swung round clear, her indomitable men 
smote the ironclad with concentrated 
broadsides at close range. Heavy shells 
burst upon her deck; projectiles pierced 
her quivering hull; she shook under 
the smashing blows—lost heart, and 
turned away into the smoke. At this 
moment a second Italian ironclad bore 
down. Yet the Kaiser stood up against 
her also, notwithstanding she was much 
lisabled. She now was blazing to port 





had 
obliterated some sections of her battery ; 
many of her guns were out of action, 
and her quarter-deck almost silenced ; 
boiler fires were going down for lack 
of draught, the funnel being wrecked: 
her steering gear was disabled some- 


and amidships; bursting shell 


what; so the gallant commodore 
wisely took her out of action. He 
headed for Port St. Georgio, Lissa, 
accompanied by most of his and 


Eberle’s squadron, some of them having 
spiritcdly supported him. 

It was now when the KAaztser’s crew 
were fighting the flames that the 
A ffondatore again circled down on her out 
of the thick pall of battle smoke. Twice 
she essayed to ram. But the Austrian 
gun crews leapt to their quarters 
again, and effectively their broadsides 
gouted out from the midst of the smoke 
and flame wreathing them ; they blasted 


the Italian’s courage, and made her 
keep off. A third time she made to 
ram. To meet the crash, her men were 


ordered to throw themselves flat on the 
deck, when Persano himself ordered her 
helm hard aport, and the great ironclad 
with her monster ram once more fell 
away. Afterwards, he asserted, it was 
pity for the maimed two-decker that 
had moved him to spare her; lack of 
resolution is more likely to have been 
the reason. 

Meantime the Carignano and Castel- 
fidardo had engaged the rearmost of the 
Austrian wooden ships. The heavy, 
well-aimed cannonade of these frail 
warships forced them to stand off and 
join their sore-mauled mates, Porte- 
gallo, Ancona, and Varese. So it had 
come that the brunt of the fighting 
had fallen upon the ironclads of the 
Italian centre and Tegethoff’s division. 
His armoured vessels had _ clustered 
about the three iron-sided Italians, 
furiously bespattering them with shot 
and shell, fracturing their stout ribs, and 
loosening and dinting the armour-plates 
protecting so well the frantic-handed 
Italians at their ill-laid guns. 
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** PROJECTILES PIERCED HER QUIVERING HULL ™ 


The fine /talza, of 5,700 tons and 600 
men, 7-inch armour, two 8-inch rifled, 
thirty 7-inch rifled, and four 8-inch 
smooth-bore muzzle-loaders, being taken 
for the Flagship of the Italian fleet, was 
most hotly attacked by four of her 
enemies, including the Ferdimand Max. 

The Austrian Flagship, lunging ahead 
and astern, had already smacked into 
her ; but, hitting at too acute an angle, 
only scraped along her broadside. 

The clamour of death raged over that 
narrow reach of sea. Snarling shell, 
whizzing projectile, torrents of whistling 
bullets tore the sultry air. Grimy, 
panting gun squads, relentlessly lashed 
by the threatening tongues and savage 
gestures of their half-frenzied officers in 
the batteries, were hitting out most 
desperately—sponges and rammers were 
frantically plied, and guns grew hot. 
The incessant shock of stunning con- 
cussions confused the senses ; only the 
guns seemed self-possessed, endured 
with stolid fortitude. It was with 
much trouble that men were prevented 


breaking from quarters in the batteries 
of both Austrian and Italian ironclads 
Gunnery practise was telling now, the 
Austrians finding the range of their 
mark, the Italians firing wide and wild. 

To succour the hard-pressed centre, 
the Palestro, firing fiercely, rushed out of 
the stifling obscurity now enwrapping 
the raging combatants thicker than ever. 
Her 44-inch armour had withstood the 
enemy's heaviest projectiles, but her 
unprotected stern was riddled with shot 
and shell. She took fire near her after 
magazine, in the wardroom ; dense smoke 
soon curled along the deck, littered with 
dying and wounded. The blaze spread- 
ing swiftly, she went about and out of 
action, for now she had more than 
enough to do. The sore - hammered 
San Martino also betook herself into 
the south-west. 

The /talia was left to meet her fate ; 
and obstinately was she fighting to the 
very end. Her rudder had been carried 
away ; she could only steam ahead and 
astern, spouting flame and fury on her 
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“UST THIS ONE MORE” 


omnipotent enemies. Suddenly a great 
ironclad was seen surging down on her, 
to port. Ahead, another Austrian lay 
across the /éa/ia’s course; but, instead 
of running the enemy down, she tried 
to get away astern. Below her shot-be- 
spattered deck, her engineers promptly 
reversed their engines once again, and it 
was just as her screw began to revolve, 
and she was yet standing still, that the 
Austrian Flagship rammed her. 

The huge, grey mass of her had 
loomed out ahead of the Ferdinand 
Alar. Instantly, “full speed ahead,” 
and “stand by to reverse engines,” 
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reached _ the 


vigilant 
engine-room of the 
Austrian ; then, at top 
speed, she leapt for- 


ward. Tegethoff was 
not the man to miss 
his chance of dealing 
a death-blow. His 
5,130-ton Flagship 
struck the lialian fair 
amidships, over the 
engine - room. The 
nose of her crunched 
through 7-inch armour 
and wooden backing, 
smashing down every- 
thing before it, and 
heeling the Italian 
heavily to starboard. 
The doomed vessel 
lurched steep to port 
on her enemy backing 
away. As she tilted 
sidelong, her panic- 
stricken crew crowded 
on deck. Deeper, 
steeper, she swiftly fell 
over. Men began to 
jump into the sea to 
port and _ starboard. 
Her captain, Faa di 
Bruno, seeing all was 
lost, drew his revolver, 
and crying: “ The 
captain must perish 
with his ship,” put an 
end to himself. Her head-gunner, seeing 
an undischarged gun, dashed away 
to fire it, exclaiming: “ Just this one 
more.” In the face of death many of 
her crew won back self-control : “ Venezia 
e nostro” was their perishing cry. As 
their voices rang out, the battleship sank 
on her wounded side—seething waters 
closed over her load of living and dying. 
The Ferdinand Max was but little 
injured with the ramming, and tried to 
save the survivors dotting the tossing 
lips of sea. But,an enemy coming down 
on her port-quarter, she had to look 
to her own safety, and so narrowly 
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did she escape destruction, that not 
enough room was left between the two 
vessels for the charges to be rammed 
down her port-battery guns. Other 
Austrians made to pick up the struggling 
survivors, clinging desperately to the 
wreckage, but also had to defend 
themselves. 

The Portogallo, Maria Pia, Ancona, 
and Varese were next attacked by the 
jronclads. Many hard knocks were 
given and taken; much colliding ensued 
(between the Italian consorts), but little 
damage was effected. In the end, the 
Italians wisely headed away into the 
west, out of action; the Austrians moved 
to support their wooden vessels, and the 
firing died down. 

The two fleets were now separate. 
Tegethoff signalled his ships to close 
about him; while Persano excitedly 
flogged at his with many disregarded 
signals, the most pointed being: “ The 
Admiral informs the fleet that the ship 
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which does not fight is not in her 
station.” But no signals could arouse 
his dispirited captains. Yet his powerful 
wooden division was intact; he had 
nine serviceable armoured battleships, 
and was still numerically stronger than 
the Austrians ; but the morale of his men 
was shattered. Only two vessels, the 
Umberto (wooden) and the Portogallo, 
offered to support him. The best he 


could do was to hinder the enemy from 


cutting off the blazing Palestro. At 
2.30 p.m. it was that she went up in a 
holocaust of flame, of her crew nineteen 
being saved, one of them an officer. 
Before this a few rounds had been loosed 
off by each side at long range, then 
the trounced Italians slowly trailed 
westward, and the Austrians, in good 
order, made Port St. Giorgio. The 
battle of Lissa was over. 

It was through discipline, skill, and 
determination that at sea Austria, the 
derided, had defeated Italy so effectually. 





TIMES OF LOVE’S COMING 


By WINIFRID LEAL 


IN life’s spring-time, when every field doth wear 

Hope’s radiant dress, and dawn’s soft-falling light 

Woos every bud with joy, comes love a bright 

Expected guest, fair where all things are fair. 

When youth has flown and life’s steep hills stand bare 
In weary heat, when joy has taken flight 

And hope’s dear dreams lie dead, like peace-winged night 
Love brings a bow’r of rest from day’s harsh glare. 


And when, love coming not in spring, two souls 
Grow strong, fighting along life’s pathway rude 
Alone, and knowing their own loneliness, 

Shall love’s late voice, whose silver cadence rolls 
Fierce notes of joy, merging each solitude 

In bliss, hold not a supreme pow’r to bless? 
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GEORGE 


By JOSEPH 


N the nice old days when Pinero 
used to lunch at Gow’s, in the 
Strand, with a very clever com- 
panion—the world knew nothing 

of her then ; but Pinero saw her genius, 

and she soon became famous—his visits, 
quite unknown to himself, gave exquisite 
pleasure to two of the humble men- 
workers in that pleasant caravansary. 
They watched anxiously for his coming ; 
they groaned if he did not appear. The 
commonplace fact that he lunched there 
made the day valuable ; set the jet of 
the day with a diamond. And the other 
commonplace fact that he lunched some- 
where else left the day dark, dull and 
irritating. They usually quarrelled be- 
fore they went to bed on such occasions, 
though they were two of the most 
simple-minded, well-disposed of indi- 
viduals. But when the fates went so 
dead against them—what would you? 
I am sure if Pinero had known he would 
consider it his sacred duty to lunch 
there. But the men who do things 
never know in what out of the way 
corners of the world they inspire affec- 
tion: in the heart of London and along 
the ragged edges of this island of 

Engl ind. The same thing applies to 

‘Dagonet.” Pinero filled the week 

days of these two obscurities, and Sun- 

day had its special visitor, The Referee. 

Now, while a week day without Pinero 

exceedingly depressed our two: friends, 

Sunday without 74e Referee drove them 

to sheer drivelling despair: their whole 

week fell to ruins. They had the habit 


of lying prone in bed all day on 
Sundays. The girl usually brought up 
The Referee, and hit them across the 


Then they sat up, took 
the paper, and devoured “ Mustard and 
Cress” with their breakfast in bed. But 
supposing, as will sometimes happen with 
the best regulated journals, 7he Referee 
failed to come, then the lamentations of 


face with it. 





R. SIMS 
KEATING 


two men in bed affrighted the London 
Sabbath. Without “Mustard and Cress” 
they had no appetite for anything that day. 

They embodied the spirit in which 
the country generally holds an artist 
who can at once create amusement, 
interest, and respect. 

The story of George R. Sims every- 
body knows: his life of tragic endeavour 
against the tyranny of a despotic liver 
and a digestive apparatus that won't 
work. But in spite of the combined 
efforts of these miscreants, the poet, 
playwright, novelist, and journalist goes 
on his vigorous way. 

I was admittcd to the presence at the 
Devonshire Club, and we sat together 
looking out on the spot from which 
Byron went to fight the famous duel. 
But I felt less interested in the dead poet 
than in the living man with whom I sat. 

I do not know if a public portrait of 
George R. Sims has appeared since he 
altered the trim of his beard. He wears 
it thinned to a point at the chin, with 
scarcely any upon the cheek. The 
alteration attracted me. I associated 
it with the appearance of a distinguished 
French diplomatist. But he kindly, 
confidential manner soon made me feel 
in the presence of one more distinguished 
still; a man who knows men, $ympathises 
with men, and sincerely wishes well 
to all the world. He impresses this 
sympathy upon you in phrases that grip 
your attention because of the homely, 
effective illustrations he brings into his 
talk, and he gets considerable help in this 
respect by putting his hand upon your 
arm with the most friendly touch imagin- 
able. At the same time his touch can 
give a deeper thrill to the horror of any 
gruesome experience that comes up in 
his mind. He froze me by a description 
of a visit he paid to the Morgue in Parts. 

George R. Sims owns a miniature 
chamber of horrors himself—relics of 
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crimes: knives, letters from murderers, 
and pictures of gruesome deeds made in 
the red flash of committal. 

The violent contrast with this turn of 
mind is his tender sympathy with the 
sufferings of the poor waifs and strays 
of the world. It astonishes you to find 
a man whose experience of the wicked 
world covers so wide an area still 
speaking so hopefully about his fellow- 
creatures. 

Perhaps that explains his sympathy, 
his practical knowledge of the world. 
An idealist without experience finds his 
theories shaken the moment he steps 
outside his study into the street. The 
small boy who trips him up by the 
simple means of dropping orange peel 
in his line of march upsets at the same 
time the carefully built up ideals of years. 
He could find no explanation for such a 
wanton outrage. Now, George R. Sims 
could not only explain such a simple 
adventure, but could give you the ethical 
principles which forced the boy to do it. 
And he would go further: he would 
prophecy. He would trace the boy’s 
career from that tell-tale moment, follow 
him through all the different grades in 
the criminal scale, and end by bringing 
the poor lad right up to the fatal 
scaffold; there to expiate an imaginary 
but most unpardonable life of crime. 

George R. Sims can tell you in half- 
an-hour more about the secrets of 


‘criminals than the whole of Scotland 


Yard could tell you in a week. He can 
offer the best advice if you want to 
arrange an anarchist plot. And he 
certainly can tell you all the best ways 
to carry out a successful burglary. I 
never met a man who knew so much 
about a profession he had never practised. 

As for the anarchists, he tells an 
interesting item. He delights in getting 
“off the track,” exploring unknown 
regions. In one of his unfashionable 
expeditions in the far east of darkest 
London, he found himself in a sort of 
refuge—whether a foreign cabaret or 
a holy building, he does not quite know 





At any rate, the light was a dim religious 
one. He could hardly see. Presently, 
against the gloom, he began to distinguish 
the outlines of several men, sitting and 
lounging about. Another door opened 
and let in a strong light. He saw the 
faces of all the men around him. They 
looked haggard, yellow and fierce. He 
instinctively realised the situation: he 
had fallen into a den of anarchists! No 
one better than George R. Sims could 
appreciate the danger of his position: 
a stranger practically in the power of 
desperate men, each of them in hiding 
from the police for some crime or other. 
How could they regard him except as 
a spy ?—and what mercy would such 
desperadoes show a spy? They could 
murder him and hide away all traces of 
his blameless existence. He was like 
Maria Martin in the Red Barn: no one 
had seen him enter; no one should see 
him leave. He had come there disguised. 
An unknown man in an_ unknown 
quarter! How could anyone ever learn 
his fate? The haggard-cheeked men, 
with dark gleaming eyes glared up at 
him. The white light from the open door 
washed their yellow faces. Now, George 
scarcely possesses the instinct of fear; 
but the journalistic instinct has a most 
regrettable hold upon him. Instead of 
flying for his life, he thought what a finc 
picture he could make of it all. So up 
went his camera to take a_ snapshot. 
Immediately every anarchist head went 
down. And the only picture he got 
belonged more to a fashion-plate than 
sensational journalism; his snapshot 
presented a unique display of black 
slouch hats. All the faces were buried 
in the wearer’s arms upon the tables. 
For seeing that every man was wanted 
by the police, they were not at all willing 
to face a camera and provide the 
authorities with a possible clue to their 
hiding place. The utmost they could 
do for G.R.S. they did—they refused to 
murder him. So he apologised, retired, 
shut the door, and left them alone in 
their gloom. 
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That experience, instead of “ warning 
him of,” only deepened his interest. He 
will tell you of other strange places in 
that dark East where the people of the 
sunlight East huddle together. The 
Jews live there in their ancient manner. 
Their customs never change. George R. 
Sims will tell you of gloomy buildings 
inside which, at the present day, you 
may see the patriarchs standing before 
the “ Book,” the place in darkness but 
for the lighted candles beside the “ Book.” 
Behind the patriarch stand a semi-circle 
of young men, the potential lawgivers, 
and the old man, his finger tracing the 
symbols upon the pages, his long white 
beard trembling with the movements of 
his chin, drones out in sepulchral tones 
the written “ Word,” revealing the law to 
the new generation just as it was revealed 
when Moses brought down the Tablets 
from the Mount in the Wilderness and 
spoke to the chosen people of God. 

Talking about laws, he told me of a 
most curious incident. He went to a 
big East End theatre to see a Yiddish 
play—“ The Massacre of Kishineff.” The 
plot and incidents dealt with the harsh 
laws under which the Jews live in coun- 
tries outside England. The dialogue 
was carried on in Yiddish. A couple of 
thousand of alien Jews sat packed in 
the theatre, following the play with in- 
tense interest. They understood and 
felt, too, the tragic meaning of the story. 
At the end of the play the characters, as 
refugees, arrive in London. And, as a 
symbol of liberty, they waved the Union 
Jack on the stage, and the orchestra 
struck up “God Save the King.” Now 
the audience had not been long enough 
in England to learn its laws or to know 
the meaning of this English symbol. And 
out of all the packed audience the only 
man who rose to the occasion was 
George R. Sims. He alone respectfully 
stood up. This particular incident goes 
to show, more than anything else, how 
deep down in their own traditions these 
people dwell. Misfortune sprinkles them 
among other nationalities as the gale 


GEORGE R. SIMS 


scatters exotic seeds among homely 
fields of wheat. The parents follow 


only their national bent, indifferent to 
the strange environment. Yet the chil- 
dren of these alien Jews show marvel- 
lous aptitude in making the best use of 
the things around them. They quickly 
learn the language, though when they 








GEORGE R. SIMS 


land they do not know a single word of 
it. And the records show that in six 
months the youths make a study even 
of Shakespeare. In six years they do 
wonders : some of them take their places 
among the novelists and playwrights 
with work always noted for the literary 
gift and clever characterisation. 

So wide are the sympathies of George 
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R. Sims that you easily learn to look at 
strange things with the eye of under- 
standing. And the more you talk with 
him the more you agree with everything 
he says. Only when you get away from 
his magnetic manner—out of his sphere 
of influence—do you begin to think for 
yourself. He is an admirable talker; 
but — and he himself has said it —no 
singer. His appreciation of music finds 
its limit in the negative quality of listen- 
ing. I felt deeply interested in this 
point. I noticed how cleverly he could 
catch the nuances of accent: Hibernian, 
Cockney, Yankee, Boulevardiere—even 
the Cymric. Now, to reproduce the 
exact intonations which make up a par- 
ticular dialect you want a musical ear 
like the responsive strings of a tuned 
harp. Many great violinists are far from 
perfect. De Beriot once said pathetic- 
ally: “Oh, if I could only play a scale 
in tune!” I thought George R. Sims, 
with his acute ear, must have studied 
music as well as men. And when he 
told me he was no musician I felt that 
if his inclination had led him into the 
realm of harmonies he would have 
created some beautiful chords. Any- 
how, you must put music among his 
limitations. But what else can you put 
there? Very little: he is a popular 
poet, play-writer, novelist, and leader- 
writer ; and is able to touch effectively 
every phase of journalism, from the most 
humorous to the most serious of its 
elements. When he sits down to write 
his ideas come so readily that he stops 
only when his time is up. What he has 
written, however, he dare not attempt 
to read. The cabbalistic writing would 
endanger his sight. He writes always 
with a pencil, and leaves his assistant to 
turn it into legible caligraphy. You 
should hear the tone of fervent admira- 
tion with which he speaks of the girl 
who undertakes this formidable task ! 
He never counts the number of words 
he has written. He writes the required 
article by instinct. He pins a bundle of 





sheets together, and when he gets to the 
last sheet he knows that the article js 
“just the proper length,” as Kipling’s 
Indian foreman admiringly said about 
his poetry. 

How can you account for the great 
popularity which George R. Sims has 
won? The merely intellectual person 
would enviously say: “ Anyone can be 
heard if he beat the popular big 
drum hard enough.” But that scarcely 
accounts for it. You must not only make 
a fuss, but make the right sort of fuss. 
Dodo, when she saw another girl who 
wanted to attract attention wearing a 
big hat, said she wore the wrong sort 
of big hat—it only obscured her. No; 
George R. Sims has strong sympathies 
and a strong mind. And he knows so 
much of the world that he uses his great 
power with ease. That accounts for his 
lightness of touch. Every artist knows 
that a heavy touch is merely the reve- 
lation of limited knowledge of the subject. 
Knowing little, the labour of appearing 
to know all makes the execution dull 
and uninteresting. The result is a weak 
effect, without grip. It cannot hold 
attention—even mild attention. The 
case of George R. Sims is the exact 
opposite of this. A strong man witha 
great knowledge of men will always 
express himself in definite homely 
phrases, drawn from actual experience, 
that bring up interesting pictures in the 
ordinary mind. The principle goes 
deep. Noman,however highly developed, 
can understand a thing outside his own 
experience unless he has a picture of it. 
In this way George R. Sims is able to 
make his ideas understood to their full 
value by high and low. And it explains 
his grip upon the general interest. But 
the thing which tightens this grip and 
makes him beloved by the general public 
is the true accord of his ideas with 
popular sympathies, and his sincere 
desire to make the popular life a little 
more pleasant than it would be without 
him. 
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PLATFORM 


HUMOURS 


By DR. MACNAMARA, M.P. 


HE heaviest fall I have ever had 
in the course of twenty years 
of platform work was at the 
hands of a Devonshire agri- 

cultural labourer. He had stood up, 
interrupting me, to make some comment, 
when someone near also stood up and 
shouted at him :— 

“ Sit down, you ass!” 

He promptly retorted with :— 

*Who’m you callin’ ass? You’m one 
yersel!” 

At this a third man got up and said 
tartly :-— 

“Sit down both of ’e. You’m both 
asses |” 

Whereupon I made a distinctly false 
move. I said from the platform :— 

“There seem to be quite an unusual 
number of asses about to-night. But 
for heaven’s sake let only one bray at a 
time!” 

The first man turned sharply on me, 
and pointing at me with his index-finger 
extended, shouted out before you could 
say “knife” :— 

“Well! You go on then!” 

The American custom of rounding off 
each section of a speech with “a story” 
is becoming increasingly popular, and a 
good thing, too. Working men who 
have done their eight or ten hours dur- 
ing the day are entitled to look for a 
little brightness and humour if they are 
prepared to come and sit a couple of 
hours at a political meeting. As a rule, 
however, the English speaker works his 
story in rather laboriously. For instance, 
the chairman of the first meeting at a 
by-election made a great point of the 
fact that he was glad his side “had got 
in the first blow.” 

He said this so impressively that I 
knew it meant something. “I say,” he 


insisted, “it is a good thing to get in 
the first blow.” This he repeated so 
often that I whispered to him, sotto 
voce:—*“ Quite right. Quite right. Get 
along and tell us why.” 

“Getting in the first blow,” he 
continued, “reminds me of a story” 
(as I expected). “A farmer went 
up to a vet’s house to ask what 
he was to do about his horse which 
had been taken very ill. ‘Give him 
this powder,’ said the vet. An hour 
after the farmer came up again and said 
that he couldn’t get the horse to take 
the powder. ‘Oh,’ said the vet, ‘I 
forgot. Put this tube down his throat, 
and then lay the powder in the tube 
and blow it down his throat.’ Within 
half an hour the farmer came running 
up to the vet’s in a shocking state of 
excitement, and livid with fear. ‘ What’s 
up now with the man?’ said the vet. 
‘Didn’t you do as I told you?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said the farmer. ‘I put the tube down 
his throat and laid the powder in it, dut 
the horse had the first blow\’” Chuckling 
to himself, long after the laughter had 
subsided, my chairman again insisted, 
“Always a good thing to get in the 
first blow.” 

At another by-election the chair- 
man, a veteran local politician, waxed 
very indignant “about all these new- 
fangled proposals put forward by beard- 
less boys.” His sublime contempt for 
“beardless boys” was reitcrated several 
times in a short introductory speech 
eulogistic of the candidate. That candi- 
date was a very young University man, 
to whom a mouth without a shave 
would have made no difference appreci- 
able without the aid of a microscope. 

I once heard a benevolent old gentle- 
man acting as chairman of a political 
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meeting let down rather severely. “I 
will not,” said he, “ say anything against 
our opponent except this, that he is 
young, and naturally foolish !” 

“ That's wur yer be different maister,” 
sang out a fine sonorous voice from the 
rear, “for yeu be o/d and naterally 
voolish !” 

Discussing the eternal fiscal problem, 
a speaker said :— 

“Mr. Chamberlain is going to put 
taxes on certain things, but he is going 
to take them off certain others. So it’s 
only taking money out of one pocket 
and puttin, it into another.” 

“Very likely,” shouted a voice from 
the meeting, “ but the two pockets don’t 
belong to the same man!” 

Easily the smartest platform retort | 
remember was that of a candidate to 
whom one of his audience had yelled : 
“T wudd’n vote for one o’ yeur colour 
even if you was the Archangel Gabrill!” 

“If I were the Archangel Gabriel,” 
quietly replied the candidate, “I greatly 
fear my friend that you wouldn't be on 
the Register !” 

Metaphors are apt to get very mixed 
upon the public platform. Said a speaker 
at a meeting at Ipswich | was address- 
ing: “I am all for compromise. | 


would rather have half a loaf any day 
than sink the ship!” “ Mr. Gladstone 
had better look out,” said a furious 
orator in the Home Rule days. “ The 
eyes of vox populi are on Mr. Gladstone.” 

“You complain of the way your 
Board of Guardians conduct their 
business,” said a London Irishman, at a 
meeting to protest against the vagaries 
of a London Board of Guardians. 
“Shure, down in County Kerry, long 
before th’ meetin’s come to a close, the 
clerk is dhrinkin’ th’ ink and signin’ th’ 
cheques with whisky !” 

One of the heartiest laughs I ever 
remember at a public meeting was the 
other day when a speaker was ridiculing 
the idea of fiscal reform. “ We are 
doing very well,” said he. “See that 
we don’t go from bad to worse—which 
reminds me of a story. I knew a man 
once whose wife suffered from freckies. 
Seeing a freckle-removing lotion adver- 
tised, he wrote for a bottle. A month 
after he was able to write to the lotion- 
vendor as follows— Dear sir, my wife 
suffered badly from freckles. She used 
one bottle of your lotion. All freckle 
have disappeared, but she has_ been 
suffering from strong convulsions ever 


since! 





SERENADE 


By MAURICE BIRKRYME 


SLEEP, dear one, sleep, 
While sweet hours creep, 

And the night croons her songs to the willow, 
Sleep, dear one, sleep! 


Dream, dear one, dream, 
While bright stars beam, 

And the wind is at rest on the billow, 
Dream, dear one, dream! 


Wake, dear one, wake 
While rose clouds break, 

And the sun leaves behind his soft pillow, 
Wake, dear onc, wake! 
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By WINIFRID LEAL 


languidly and looking languid 

—this only because she suited 
her moods to places. An hour later, 
among the flowers in the garden, she 
would be the picture of vigorous young 
health. 

Open upon the breakfast tray before 
her there lay a letter, containing no less 
than a declaration of love and a pro- 
posal of marriage. 

Perhaps this fair member of a fair 
sex had foreseen the episode of the 
epistle months ago. Perhaps she had 
known months ago what answer she 


ROPPED up on pillows, she was 
having breakfast in bed, eating 
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would make to it. Perhaps she had, 
and perhaps she had not. Who can 
say ? 

With the delicate manner of an 
invalid, she managed to eat a prodigious 
breakfast. She demolished the last 
mouthful of toast and marmalade, im- 
parting to the action a languid grace 
which counterbalanced much evident 
relish. 

The question, “to be or not to be?” 
must be more or less a farce when the 
promptings of the mind have decided 
already in favour of “to be.” Never- 
theless, many a farce in this life has to be 
carried, with a high hand, to the end. 
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Some characters must have the course 
of action which they mean to pursue 
confirmed by some outside approval, 
to gain which they run a_ whole 
gauntlet of disapproval and count it 
as nought. 

She took her full tea-cup into her 
hand. “If I find a tea-leaf at the 
bottom [ will not have him,” said she, 
with a meditative air. She had a 
special objection to tea-leaves, and they 
were always carefully strained off for 
her. Feeling safe, she slowly drank the 
beverage to the last mouthful. There 
remained one tea-leaf. 

A slight pink flush of anger tinged 
her cheek. She put the cup down with 
a clatter upon its saucer. “That was 
not a fair test,” she remarked, as she 
lay back upon her pillows racking her 
brains to find another. 

“If the first thing Jane says, when 
she comes to take my tray away, is, 
‘Your bath is ready, Miss, I will have 
him.” 

These were Jane’s almost invariable 
first words, and certainly my-lady-upon- 
the-pillows had chosen a pretty safe 
test. 

To-day, however, when Jane made 
her appearance, she said: “ John wants 
to know, Miss, if you would desire him 
to cut flowers from the conservatory for 
the table to-night ?” 

“John knows,” came the reply, in a 
tone of great and, as Jane thought, 
uncalled-for irritation, “that when there 
is a dinner party he a/ways cuts flowers 
from the conservatory.” 

Then Jane, with a slight elevation of 
eyebrows, announced to her mistress, 
too late to bring satisfaction, that her 
bath was ready. 

As this test had proved adverse, it 
was not considered a satisfactory one. 





“If she has put Vinolia soap out for 
me, I will have him,” cried the fair 
damsel inwardly, on her way to the 
bath. 

She had a known preference for 
Vinolia soap, but to-day Jane had laid 
out Pears’. 

So this third check to her ladyship’s 
inward design, though invited by her- 
self, was utterly set aside. 

“If Watson wears his furs to-day | 
will have him,” said she to herself with 
confidence. The coachman always wore 
his furs in cold weather. 

The carriage came round at twelve 
o'clock to take her shopping. Where 
were his furs? Again adverse fate had 
bidden her discard him, but even yet 
she persisted in her course. 

“If it snows within half an hour I 
will accept him,” thought she, gazing 
out of the carriage window at a heavy 
and lowering cloud which hung close 
overhead. 

The cloud passed over, and the sun 
shone again. 

“If the girl who serves me says, 
‘This is just the thing, Madam,’ when 
she shows me the brocade to match my 
pattern of velvet, I will accept him,” 
said she inwardly, as she sat down at 
the required counter. 

“This is just the thing, Madam,” 
came the welcome words, as a great roll 
of brocade was brought forward for her 
inspection. 

“So it is,” cried the fair shopper, 
joyously (though it wasn’t at all), and 
she bought the roll off-hand, slipping 
into the hand of the surprised girl a 
sovereign over and above the amount of 
her purchase. 

As she drove home there was a happy 
feeling of relief about her heart. “Now 
I can accept him,” she whispered. 
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THE COURTSHIPS OF A QUEEN 


‘The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” written by Martin Hume, and published by Eveleigh Nash, of 32, 
Bedford Street, has been revised and enlarged. The extracts given are from advance sheets of the new book, 


kindly supplied by Mr. Nash. 


O one ever gave the world more 
to talk about than Queen 
Elizabeth. Her north - pole 
statecraft crystalised herthrone 

into a solid rock, and her equatorial 
possessions burned her heart to ashes. 
Her wisdom saved the country, and her 
folly ruined her character. She ranks 
among the most powerful of monarchs, 
and the weakest of mortals. The 
paradox of her individuality bewilders : 
at one and the same time she indulged 
her weakness and her strength. While 
dallying with the mirror of her cour- 
tier’s false praises, she kept a watchful 
eye on the dark glass of Continental plots. 

“The greatest diplomatic game ever 
played on the world’s chessboard was 
that consummate succession of intrigues 
which for nearly half a century was 
carried on by Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers with the object of playing off 
one great Continental power against 
another for the benefit of England and 
Protestantism, with which the interests 
of the Queen herself were indissolubly 
bound up. Those who were in the 
midst of the strife were for the most 
part working for immediate aims. and 
probably understood or cared but . ttle 
about the ultimate result of their efforts; 
but we, looking back as over a plain 
that has been traversed, can see that, 
from the tangle of duplicity which 
obscured the issue to the actors, there 
emerged a new era of civilisation and a 
host of young, new, vigorous thoughts of 
which we still feel the impetus.” 

Mr. Martin Hume’s book deals with 
the most interesting side of the story of 
England’s most interesting Queen. As 
he says :— 

“No comprehensive vicw has yet 
been given of the marriage negotiations 
alone.” 


His story of Queen Elizabeth turns 
round those negotiations, and a more 
fascinating story you would never find. 

“. .. The dexterous juggling through 
a long course of years with regard to 
Elizabeth’s marriage is unexampled in 
the history of Government. Not a 
point was missed. Full advantage was 
taken of the Queen’s maiden state, of 
her feminine fickleness. . 

On two or three occasions “the 
Queen was very nearly forced by cir- 
cumstances or her own feelings into a 
position which would have made her 
marriage inevitable.” But one definitely. 
feminine trait she could claim in full— 
she loved to change her mind. Her 
single stable characteristic was instability. 

“Elizabeth, with little fixed religious 
conviction, would, with her characteristic 
instability, almost certainly at one diffi- 
cult juncture or another, have been 
drawn into a recognition of the papal 
power, and so would have destroyed the 
nice counterpoise, but for the unex- 
ampled fact that such recognition would 
have upset her own legitimacy and 
right to reign.” 

With no intention of giving away the 
prize, she brought competitors from 
among the kings and princes of all the 
courts in Europe to tilt for her hand in 
marriage. The mere list of wooers 
with their glittering titles would fill a 
special edition of the Court Circular. 
The story of these diplomatic court- 
ships makes the most absorbing read- 
ing. But for one reason or another the 
Queen put off king after king and 
prince after prince. For the good of 
England, says Mr. Hume, the Queen 
received the addresses of these foreign 
potentates. But her persor.l feelings 
warred with her statecraft, and caused a 
great deal of pain to her well-wishers. 
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Her vanity led her into too great a 
freedom of conduct with courtiers who 
took her fancy. But, says Mr. Hume :— 

“In investigating the inner character 
of an individual it is a safe rule to 
regard only as auxiliary indications the 
unsupported assertions, favourable or 
otherwise, made by the person himself 
or by his friends or foes. There are, at 
least in the case of great historical 
personages, usually extant numberless 
small circumstances, details of conversa- 
tion and demeanour, and scraps of 
correspondence, which, pieced together 
and considered critically in the light of 
worldly experience, form a much safer 
guide to judgment than do interested 
protestations. Queen Elizabeth’s own 
proclamations of her spotless virginity 
were so constant and vociferous that 
their emphatic repetition, whilst doubt- 
less serving the political purpose aimed 
at, positively added to the social obloquy 
that was cast upon her by the malicious 
gossip current throughout Europe about 
her. On the other hand, the gross 
accusations of habitual immorality aimed 
at the Queen could only rest on assump- 
tion.” 

Her peculiar heritage would account 
tor most of the difficulty. Her father 
wanted the love of all women; Eliza- 
beth wanted the love of all men. 
Henry VIII. had given an astonishing 
proof that a powerful individuality could 
do without decency, yet hold the world’s 
respect. His daughter could not help 
wishing to follow his example. Consc- 
quently, while prudence and sstate- 
policy urged the Queen in one direc- 
tion, wilful inclinations kept forcing her 
in quite an opposite way. The names 
of handsome courtiers—Leicester, Essex, 
Hatton, Raleigh—mingle with the names 
of Continental princes. For political 
purposes, as we know, there came over- 
tures from the de Valois, from Philip IL., 
from the princes of the House of 
Austria, and, in particular, the Duke of 
Alengon. Lut they could not tempt 
the “Virgin Queen” to abandon her 
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boasted celibacy. She feared marriage: 
she did not fear the scandal which 
darkened her “ maiden” state. 

“The known facts seem to prove 
beyond doubt that the Queen was as 
much in love with Leicester as it was in 
her nature to be with any man; conse- 
quently, that if he was not her favoured 
lover, no other of her suitors was likely 
to be. It became a regular subject of 
gossip at Court, eagerly seized upon as a 
political instrument by the Conservative 
nobles to discredit Leicester himself.” 

The Queen gave out a plausible 
excuse for permitting this state of 
things to exist :— 

“Without Leicester as a permanent 
matrimonia! possibility to fall back 
upon, the endless negotiations for mar- 
riage with foreign princes would soon 
have become pointless and ineffectual, 
and the balance would have been lost.” 

This excuse loses its value when we 
note the other “matrimonial possi- 
bilities” which the Queen cultivated. 
So long as only Leicester formed the 
groundwork of the gossip, “the matter 
did not extend much beyond the Court 
and diplomatic circles.” But :— 

“|. . When an upstart like Hatton 
was brought from the obscurity of the 
Inner Temple, and for no apparent 
merits of his own was overwhelmed 
with royal favour and bounty, and kept 
dancing attendance upon the Queen's 
person, then the jealousy of Leicester's 
friends, added to the bitterness of the 
envious old aristocracy, gave to the 
scandals a wider publicity, and far 
outside the Court circle indignation 
and annoyance found tongue.” 

Mary, Queen of Scots, sent Elizabeth 
a nice, good-natured letter on the 
subject. In this letter Mary makes 
herself appear merely as a purveyor of 
the truth, not the actual critic. Evidently 
she felt that this would put into the 
dose of truth a subtle poison. But its 
chief value lies in the documentary 
evidence it gives us of the situation 
created by Elizabeth’s conduct. 
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Mary Stuart “goes on to give the 
Countess of Shrewsbury as her authority 
for saying that the Queen made love so 
desperately to Hatton before the whole 
Court that he for very shame had to 
retire ; and that Killigrew, having failed 
to bring Hatton back on another occa- 
sion, when the lover had left the Queen 
after some little squabble about some 
gold buttons he wore on his coat, the 
Queen boxed the unfortunate Killigrew’s 
ears for his ill success. There is much 
more to a similar effect, but the sting in 
the letter—the more keen because it was, 
according to my view, undoubtedly true 
—was that the mainspring of Elizabeth’s 
love affairs was her personal vanity. . . . 
‘She (the Countess of Shrewsbury) said 
that you took so great a pleasure in 
the exaggerated flattery paid to you, 
such as that no one dared to look you 
full in the face because your counten- 
ance shone like the sun, that she (the 
Countess of Shrewsbury) and the other 
ladies of the Court were obliged to 
humour you in it; and that the last 
time she went to see you she, and the 
late Countess of Lennox, whilst they 
were in conversation with you, did not 
dare to look at one another for fear they 
should burst out laughing at the flams 
she was cramming you with. When she 
came back she asked me to scold her 
daughter (z.e., the Countess of Lennox), 
whom she never could persuade to treat 
you in the same way.” 

After getting a letter of that kind, no 
wonder Elizabeth ordered Mary’s execu- 
tion. You might call that letter her 
death-warrant signed by herself. But the 
love affairs went merrily on. Hatton’s 
attractions weakened. Then the “flighty” 
young Earl of Oxford caught the fancy 
of the Queen. 

“The Earl was as fine a dancer as 
Hatton himself, though not so open to 
the influences to which Hatton would 
succumb. Leicester, though desperately 
trying to retain his influence over the 
Queen, was in the midst of his secret 
love-making with Lady Sheffield, and 
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Hatton, fearing that in mutual bumping 
of the brass pitchers, he, the earthen 
crock, would be smashed and _ sink, 
thought to take high ground and re- 
proach the Queen for her fickleness 
towards her bleating ‘bell wether’ as 
she called him.” 

Hatton consulted his friend, Sir 
Edward Dyer, as to the most diplo- 
matic course to take in trying to regain 
his hold upon her Majesty. Sir 
Edward told him in so many words 
that the character of the Queen would 
tolerate no pouting nor scolding, but as 
much praise as he could invent. 

But both Hatton and the Earl of 
Oxford fell into outer darkness when 
the new light came above her horizon. 

“ A tall, handsome man of thirty, with 
bold, dark eyes and curling, black hair 
over a fair face, and had done good 
service in the Huguenot wars and the 
Irish rebellion. An adherent of the Earl 
of Leicester, and, wearing his livery, he 
attended the Earl on his voyage to 
Flanders when poor Alencon received 
the empty title of Duke of Brabant, early 
in 1582, and only a few weeks after- 
wards, on his return to England, he was 
already a full-fledged favourite with the 
Queen, privileged to plead the cause of 
that turbulent young Earl of Oxford, 
upon whom the Queen’s eyes had now 
ceased to look upon in unrequited 
favour.” 

No one seems to know where the 
Queen first saw Raleigh. Popular error 
supposes that he used his beautifully 
coloured cloak as a letter of introduc- 
tion. But the Queen had seen him 
before that, as he came to her Court at 
the end of 1581 with dispatches from the 
Irish Viceroy, The cloak incident cer- 
tainly attracted her Majesty’s attention. 

“ Elizabeth loved fine clothes, and this 
‘fine figure of a man,’ decked by her 
bounty in shimmering satins and flash- 
ing jewels, absorbed, for a time, all the 
admiration she had to spare from the 
contemplation of her looking glass.” 

As everybody knows, the Cecil party 
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had designed his success with the Queen. 
Their policy depended upon other at- 
tractions than the welfare of the country 
to recommend it to Elizabeth. And :— 

“. . . Before Raleigh well realised 
the process, he found that his future was 
bound up in the success of the Cecils 
and opposition to Leicester.” 

Raleigh at the height of his greatness 
found himself in rivalry with an instru- 
ment brought forward by the Leicester 
party, as the Cecil party had brought 
himself forward. At this time the 
Queen was fifty-two years old. The 
Leicester party, making a desperate 
effort in a desperate case, brought to her 
Court the Earl’s young stepson—Robert, 
Earl of Essex. The young Earl was 
nineteen: the Queen old enough to be 
grandmother to him. She favoured him 
beyond all others. A courtier wrote :— 

“When she (the Queen) is abroad 
nobody is near her but my Lord of 
Essex ; and at night my Lord is at 
cards, or one game or another, with her, 
till the birds sing in the morning.” 

But this attachment in her waning 
age, to a hot-headed boy, became the 
nemesis of her earlier levities. 

“With this possible exception, Eliza- 
beth’s flirtations had invariably been 
conducted on the theory that the eternal 
unpayable obligation was on the side of 
the favourite, and that the Queen, out of 
sheer pity for men dying for love of her, 
occasionally turned her refulgence upon 
them. With Essex the matter was quite 
different. Jealous, proud and impatient, 
he was willing to be petted and spoilt by 
an old maid who was, as he knew, 
desperately in love with him in her own 
way.” 

At the least provocation, however, he 
showed his resentment. Their relation- 
ship brought her “ constant inquietude.” 
They indulged in “undignified squab- 
bles.” 

“Previously the Queen had done all 
the railing, and her lover had waxed 
lachrymose at her slightest hasty word. 
Now Essex considered himself entitled 





to retort in kind . . . but the unhappy 
squabbles between him and the Queen 
before he entered upon his final 
traitorous course, bring out in clear 
relief her hankering yearning for his 
affection.” 

After many a separation and patching- 
up, the situation became intolerable. 
Essex, against his will, undertook the 
Irish command, and “deplored to the 
Queen that she was banishing him.” 
She would not recall him, and “ from 
the first day of his arriva! in Ireland he 
disobeyed the Queen’s direct com- 
mands.” When, added to his military 
incapacity and his strangely persistent 
demands for more troops, he made a 
mysterious arrangement with Tyrone, 
which savoured of treachery, the Queen 
wrote him in bitter terms :— 

“ So he took the step that ruined him: 
deserted his command, and, without 
orders, crossed the sea, and rode night 
and day until he came _ unbidden, 
haggard, and mud-stained as he was, to 
cast himself at the Queen’s feet.” 

But although she forebore to chide him, 
her heart was cold towards him now. 

“ There was no more love-making after 
Essex returned from Ireland, and Blount 
was sent as his successor. The Queen’s 
heart, so greedy of flattery, was dead, 
because at last she had learnt the hard 
lesson that she was a withered old 
woman whom no man could love for her 
personal attractions.” 

So the bright days of this brilliant 
Queen closed in the darkest of a 
woman's sorrows: the knowledge that a 
man loved not herself but what she 
possessed. What consolation she could 
find, says Mr. Hume, came from the 
fact that whiie she begun her great 
matrimonial juggle in 1559 because she 
feared a combination of her own Catholic 
subjects and a Continental power which 
might destroy her, she ended the game 
in 1583, “triumphant all along the line, 
with both her rivals crippled and dis- 
tracted, whilst she really held the balance 
of peace and war of Europe in her hands.” 
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A TEST 


By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON 


Uilustrated by Berta Ruck 


house, and they resented the 

presence of the cat. The cat 
sat on the lawn, cleaning himself, and 
the birds every few seconds swooped 
down within an inch of his face. He 
eyed them disdainfully, and occasionally 
struck at them. He was more worried 
than he would show, and he continued 
to clean himself as though he scarcely 
noticed the birds. 

The boy lay on his stomach on the 
grass. He stretched out his hand, and 
snapped his fingers. 

“Come along, Thomas,” he said. 

The cat, relieved to find at last a 
legitimate excuse for fleeing from the 
birds, walked slowly to the boy, and 
nosed the outstretched hand. 

“Bally mothers those stupid birds, 
Thomas,” said the boy. “They’ve got 


HE swallows had built in an out- 
building at the back of the 


little birds somewhere, and they’re afraid 
of your getting at them. Poor old 
Thomas.” Thomas was being rolled 
about on the grass. He kicked and bit 
at the hand that rubbed his stomach, 
but he was enjoying himself immensely. 
“You know, we've got a silly mother 
staying with us—with a silly baby— 
and she’s always bobbing about in front 
of me just like the birds in front of you. 
Thinks I want to eat her beastly baby. 
Isn’t mothers, all except your own, 
stupid, Thomas ?” 

He touched the hairs on the edge of 
Thomas’s ears, and Thomas twitched 
his ears, and shook his head. Then he 
looked across the lawn, and trotted off. 
The boy caught him by the tail. 

“Whoa!” 

But Thomas had a silky tail, and he 
slipped away to greet Nancy, whose 
stockings were pleasant things to lean 
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against. Nancy, picking Thomas up, 
rubbed her chin along his back, and 
carried him back to the boy. 

“Well, kid!” said the boy, looking up. 

“Not a kid,” she answered, pouting. 

“You're only twelve. Isn’t that being 
a kid ?” 

She dropped the cat into the hollow 
of the boy’s back. The boy kicked up 
his legs, and grunted. Thomas walked 
away. The boy alone, or the girl alone, 
he could manage, but the two children 
together were forces he did not care to 
face. He preferred to be bothered by 
the swallows. 

“ Cross as usual, Bob?” the girl asked, 
and she threw herself down on the 
grass. 

He picked a blade, and chewed it. 

“Um—yes,” he answered. 

“What's happened ?” 

“Got a beastly baby staying with us.” 

“A nice baby ?” 

He groaned aloud in his contempt 
for anyone who could ask such a 
question. 

“Ts any baby ever nice ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’ve known luvvy little babies,” 
said Nancy. 

“ But you’re a stupid girl. I s’pose 
girls have to like babies, case they have 
any if they marry when they’re grown 
up.” 

“Yes, it'd be horrid to have babies 
you didn’t want. But what’s this baby 
like, Bob?” 

“ Like—oh, like a baby. You know 
what babies are like.” 

“Is it pretty?” 

“ Dare say.” 

“ How old ?” 

“ Might be two.” 

“Quite a big baby then. Boy or 

irl?” 

“Girl, I suppose. All babies are girls 
just as——” He reached out stealtirily, 
and pulled her hair, and she cried out— 
“as all girls are little cry-babies.” 

She worked her knuckles into the 
back of his thigh, and he wriggled under 
such retaliation. 





“But why does this baby make you 
so cross ?” 

“They're all such beastly fools over 
it. You'd think they hadn’t any of them 
seen a baby before.” 

“Who?” 

“Mother, father, and z¢s mother— 
everybody ’cept me.” 

“ Who's its mother ?” 

“Oh, Helen’s its mother, a sort of 
cousin of mine. She’d be rather nice 
but for her baby. It just spoils her. 
She can’t think of anything else. She 
won't do anything but talk to it and 
make faces at it all day. It’s sickening. 
But her husband’s out in Africa, and she 
says if it wasn’t for the baby, she'd go 
mad thinking of him.” 

“Then you ought to be sorry for her.” 

“Tam. Can’t help being sorry when 
you see a girl making a confounded idiot 
of herself. She’s quite young and awful 
pretty, but she isn’t a bit like other 
girls. She won't play tennis or any- 
thing. She’s always running off to talk 
to her stupid baby. And she thinks I 
want to kill it. She twists her hands 
together, and jumps about, and says, 
‘Qh, do be careful, Bob, if I only just 
look at the silly thing. Your mother 
and you, Nancy, ’s bad enough, but 
Helen and her kid—oh, Lord !” 

He rolled himself to and fro in an 
ecstacy of contempt. 

“She’s only a good mother,” said 
Nancy. “You needn't be cross with her 
for loving her baby.” 

“ Yes, but a girl oughtn’c to spend all 
her time in rubbing her nose in a silly 
baby’s face. A girl ought to be nice, 
like Miss Johnson—I like jolly girls 
who'll run about and do things—but 
Helen 'll only run a yard, and then she 
stands still, and thinks. ‘Oh, Bob, I 
must go to baby,’ and off she goes. | 
call it beastly rude when I’m trying to 
amuse her.” 

He turned over on his back, and lay 
with his hat over his face, and his fingers 
through the tags of his boots. It was 
not a very elegant position, nor par- 
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ticularly comfortable, and after a few 
seconds he drew his fingers out from 
the tags, and jerked his legs out straight. 
His arms were rigid at his sides. 

“I’m just ’bout ’shausted,” he said 
thickly into his hat. “ Hang all babies.” 

Nancy laughed, and sprinkled him 
with pluckings from the lawn. 

“You were a baby once,” she said. 

“But I don’t b’lieve my mother ever 
was so stupid *bout me as Helen is "bout 
that kid.” 

“She may have been,” said Nancy. 

“No, mine’s a jolly decent mother. 
She isn’t half such a silly fool as most 
mothers. She could love a baby without 
making an idjut of herself—though she 
is just a bit of an ass to this baby of 
Helen’s, but I s’pose that’s only ’cos she 
thinks it polite. Here, what are you 
throwing at me?” 

He lifted up his feet stiffly, and then, 
letting them sink, by their weight 
brought up his head. He tried to catch 
the brim of his hat in his teeth, but only 
succeeded in bruising his lip. His hat 
rolled away. Nancy seized it, and began 
to fill it with bits of grass. 

“Dirty little beast,” said the boy. 
“That'll go on to my hair. And you’ve 
been throwing it all over my clothes, 
too.” He brushed at his coat, and then 
caught her wrist. “ Say sorry,” he com- 
manded. 

“Oh, you’re hurting, Bob!” she cried. 

“Leave my hat alone then.” She 
stopped throwing grass into the hat. 
“ And say sorry.” 

“Sorry, Bob.” 

He loosed her wrist. 

“Course you’re sorry. I meant you to 
be, and you're almost crying.” 

She looked at the marks his fingers 
had made on her wrist. 

“You did hurt,” she said. 

“Jolly glad. But let’s do something.” 
He gazed round the garden for some- 
thing todo. “ Hello, there’s Helen.” 

He got up to meet a girl who, leading 
a toddling child, had just come out of 
the house. She was a pretty girl, and 
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Nancy, sitting on the lawn, her hands 
in her lap, stared with awe and admira- 
tion. 

“Who’s your friend, Bob?” the girl 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s only Nancy,” Bob said, 
indifferently. 

“I think I’ve heard of Nancy.” 

“Yes, mother does talk rather a lot 
about her. You'd better say how d’you 
do, Helen. She’s a sort of friend of the 
fam’ly.” 

Nancy stood up to be greeted. Helen, 
laughing, kissed her. 

“So you're the little girl who teaches 
Bob how to behave? Oh, I’ve heard all 
about you.” 


, 
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Nancy flushed. She was not at all 
sure that she liked Bob to have so 
pretty a cousin. His mother was the 
only other woman with whom Nancy 
had shared Bob so far, and the pretty 
girl, who stood, laughing, before her, 
seemed to Nancy to intrude. The child 
looked down, and kicked her right heel 
with her left toe. 

“You needn’t laugh at me and Bob,” 
she said. 

“I don't,” Helen declared, laughing 
again. “You're not at all a laughing 
matter, Bob, are you? And, Nancy, I 
was only smiling welcome.” 

Nancy looked, and laughed too. 

“TI was feeling jealous,” she 
“You're so pretty.” 

She was acting a part out of some 
story she had recently read. Two pretty 
girls never liked to meet. Nancy stood 
on tip-toe, and tossed her hair out. She 
was very jealous, she thought in heroic 
pride, but, if it would make for Bob’s 
happiness, she was ready to give him up 
to his cousin. It would all come right, 
as it did in the story. She would find 
somebody nicer than Bob. 

“Thank you,” said Helen. “I’m glad 
you think me pretty. But so are you, 
my dear child, just lovely. Youneedn’t 
be in the least bit jealous though. Bob 
and I don’t get on together one bit ; do 
we, Bob?” 

“No,” said Bob; “can’t, ’cos of the 
baby. It just spoils you. You'd be 
quite nice without it.” 

“Oh, you rude boy.” ' 

He put his hands in his pockets. 

“Oh, we’re both of us frank,” he said. 
“ Ever so much better you know. We're 
honest even if we do quarrel.” 

He, too, perhaps, was acting some- 
thing out of a story, and he put on the 
grandest manner. Nancy advanced 
timidly to the baby. 

“Ts that the baby?” she asked. 

“Yes, isn’t she lovely ?” 

“Oh, luvvy,” said Nancy. “May I 
kiss her?” 

“Of course you may.” 


said. 





During the operation Bob showed the 
greatest concern. 

“Do be careful, Nancy,” he cried. “It 
cracks if you look at it, and the paint 
comes off.” 

But Nancy was not careful. She knelt 
down before the baby, and hugged it. 
Helen did not seem to mind. Bob took 
one look at Nancy, and then staggered 
about the lawn until he fell down. On 
the grass he went through the most 
terrible convulsions. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” he cried. “ You're as 
bad as any of them. All making faces 
at that wretched baby. It’s enough to 
make one sick.” 

“ She’s a good little girl,” said Helen. 

“And Bob’s horrid,” Nancy cried. 
“Like me, you nice little baby? Of 
course you do. Nancy ’s awful nice to 
good babies, and you're good, aren't 
you?” 

Bob 
groaned. 

“T did think Nancy had some sense,” 
he said. 

“So she has—plenty,” said Helen. 
“She can touch baby without making 
her cry. You couldn't.” 

“Don’t want to.” 

Nancy sat on a slope of grass. 

“May baby sit on my lap?” she 
asked, looking up at Helen. 

“Yes, I can trust you.” 

“Thanks.” Nancy patted her lap, and 
the baby crawled into it. “Comfie, 
baby ?” 

“Iss,” said the baby. 

Helen watched Nancy and the baby 
for half a minute, and seemed satisfied 
with what she saw. 

“T’ll trust her with you for a whole 
half-hour, Nancy,” Helen said. “Nurse 
is ill, and nobody’s in, and I want to go 
into the village to get something. It’s 
too hot to take baby. Will you look 
after her until I come back? Would 
you like to?” 

“Yes, if I may,” Nancy answered, 
very much pleased. 

“Yes, but don’t let Bob hurt her.” 


tied himself in knots, and 
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“T’ll die first.” 

“ Well, good-bye until tea time.” 

Helen went down the drive. Bob sat 
up, and watched her until the trees by 
the gate hid her. 

“Ever see such a fuss about a beastly 
baby?” he asked of Nancy. 

“But it’s such a nice baby,” Nancy 
said. 

“Ts it?” 

He drew nearer, and tickled the 
baby’s chin. 

“Bob, you mustn’t,” Nancy cried. 
“Helen wouldn't like that.” 

“She said I wasn’t to hurt the stupid 
thing, and I’m not hurting it. No, you’re 
laughing, you silly idjut of a baby, 
aren't you ?” 

“Iss,” said the baby, whose conver- 
sation was elementary. 

“You know, Bob can be quite nice 
when he likes to,” Nancy explained. 

“So’s oo. Wall ’bout,” said the baby. 

“What does it mean?” Bob asked. 

“It wants to walk about,” Nancy said. 

“Let’s show it round the garden.” 

Bob took one hand, and Nancy the 
other, and they led the toddling child 
round the garden. Sometimes they 
lifted the child off her feet, to swing her 
over obstacles, whereat she crowed with 
delight. Bob thought she showed some 
intelligence when he pointed out to her 
certain objects in which he was particu- 
larly interested. Unfortunately there 
was not enough wind to work round his 
windmill in the kitchen garden, but, not 
to disappoint her, he blew the sails 
round with his own breath; a performance 
which she demanded to have repeated 
until he had blown himself quite giddy. 

“S’pose it isn't at all bad for a baby,’ 
he said with some surprise. 

“She’s a darling,” Nancy cried with 
conviction. 

“Oo’s ’arling?” the baby echoed. 

Nancy stooped down. 

“You, you, you, baby !” she cried. 

“ Muvvie too.” 

“ No, muvvie’s a fool,” said Bob. “ Far 
too fond of you.” 


’ 





A TEST 


Nancy put a finger of her disengaged 
hand to her lip. 

“Hush, she might understand,” she 
said. 

They went into every corner of the 
garden. They fed the fowls for the 
baby’s especial benefit, and picked peas, 
and gave her one. 

“But she’s seen all these things be- 
fore,” said Bob. “Her silly mother 
takes her round every morning, and 
talks awful rot about everything. ‘See 
the icky-widdies. Big man plants little 
specks ; icky-widdies grow up when the 
sun shines.’ You know the rot. But 
we'll show baby something new; we'll 
show her the Castle.” 

The house had been built by the side 
of an older house, of which there re- 
mained a great ivy-covered wall. This 
wall ran out from one corner of the 
house, shutting off the lawn from the 
kitchen garden. On the kitchen garden 
side of the wall were two small old 
rooms, one above the other, in which 
various tools were kept. This was the 
Castle. To the upper room a narrow, 
winding staircase led, such as one reads 
about in story-books. The room itself 
was dark and dusty. Facing over the 
lawn was a window, hidden by ivy from 
the outer world, but giving from the 
room a view of the lawn, the front of 
the house, and the drive right away 
down to the gate. It was to this room 
and to this window that Bob proposed 
to take the baby. Nancy demurred. 

“ Would her mother like it ?” 

“Tt’ll be an education,” he said ; “and 
better than icky-widdies.” 

“But it’s rather dangerous up those 
stairs. I said I’d die before I let her 
get hurt.” 

“Well, you carry her, and then you'll 
fall and be killed with her, if there’s 
any accident.” 

“ But that wouldn’t save baby.” 

“ Oh, we shan’t hurt her. Come along.” 

They took the baby up into the Castle. 
She whimpered a little on the dark 
stairs. Nancy kissed her to reassure her. 
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“It’s all right, darling,” said Nancy. 

Bob, further up the stairs, made 
frightful noises. 

“Ugh — booh — kersoch,” he cried. 
“ Rats—ghosts.” 

He was in the room by now, and he 
stamped about the echoing floor, kick- 
ing up the dust. The baby caught her 
breath, and buried her face in Nancy’s 
knee. 

“Naughty Bob!” 
“You're frightening her.” 

And, to tell the truth, Nancy herself 
never entered the Castle without a 
ghostly feeling, and she was very thank- 
ful when Bob ceased making a bewilder- 
ing din. The three went to the unglazed 
window, and looked out through the ivy 
at the sunny world. Nancy held the 
baby back a little from the window. 

“You're just as bad as her beastly 
mother,” Bob growled. 

“Well, you see, she trusted baby 
to me.” 

“Yes, but let baby look out.” 

He drew the baby nearer to the win- 
dow, and held her up. 

“ Look, look,” he said. “ Nicer up here 
than icky-widdies big man sows down in 
the garden ; nicer, isn’t it, baby ?” 

“Iss,” said the baby. Then she began 
to jerk about, and Nancy put out a 
restraining hand. “ Muvvie, muvvie.” 

“You're better without her for a bit,” 
said Bob. “Oh, your mother coming 
up the drive. Yes, that’s her. You can 
see her, but she can’t see you. Shall | 
throw you out to her, baby ?” 

He made as though he would do it. 
Nancy, with a little cry, caught at 
his arm. 

“ Oh, be careful, Bob!” she cried. 

He shook off her hands. 

“You didn’t really think I was going 
to throw her out?” he asked, vexedly. 

“No, Bob, but you might drop her.” 

“ She’d only catch in the ivy.” 

But Nancy drew the baby back and 
away from Bob. 

“TI promised Helen I wouldn’t let you 
hurt her,” she cried. 


N angy cried. 





He looked sulkily out of the window, 
and jerked his leg. 

“TI don’t want to hurt the beastly 
thing,” he said. 

“You might by accident. Of course 
you wouldn’t mean to.” 

Helen was wandering about the gar- 
den, looking for the children. She passed 
round to the back of the Castle, and 
presently returned, and went into the 
house. Then she came out again, a 
puzzled, frightened look on her face. 

“ Baby, ba—bee,” she called. 

“ Iss, muvvie,” said the baby, but too 
faintly to be heard in the garden. 

“Children, where are you?” 

Nancy was about to answer, but Bob 
clapped his hand across her mouth. 

“ No,” he whispered, “ let’s pretend to 
be lost. Here’s your mother and my 
mother coming up the drive, and we'll 
pretend to be lost just to see whether 
me, you, or baby’s got the bravest 
mother. I bet mine’s the bravest.” 

Nancy, however, had little desire to 
pretend to be lost. Just below the win- 
dow, in the shade of the wall of the Castle, 
was the tea table. She wanted her tea. 

“But I’m hungry,” she said, “and 
they'll be beginning tea.” 

“Qh, Helen’l! have a fit, and foam in 
about five minutes, and then we'll go 
down.” 

“Won't it be cruel, Bob?” 

“Not a bit of it. Do her worlds of 
good, make her see what a fat-head she 
is. She'll feel awful silly when she finds 
that she was having fits when all the 
time her precious baby was just the 
other side of the wall.” 

Helen waited on the lawn for Bob's 
mother and Nancy’s mother. Helen 
and Nancy’s mother were introduced to 
each other. 

“ Seen the children anywhere?” Helen 
asked. 

“ No,” said Bob’s mother. 

“I left baby with Nancy. I hope it’s 
all right.” 

“Oh, she’s safe with Nancy,” Nancy’s 
mother said. 
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“But Bob was there.” 

“Nancy can twist Bob round her 
finger when she likes. She’ll see that 
he doesn’t hurt baby,” said Bob’s mother. 
“Besides which, he’s fonder of baby 
than you think, only he’s afraid to 
say so.” 

“But where are they?” Helen asked. 
“T’ve looked all round the garden, and 
can’t find them.” 

“Oh, they’re all right,” said Bob’s 
mother. 

“T hope Nancy doesn’t get too hot,” 
said Nancy’s mother. 

Bob’s mother laughed. 

“Oh, they’re all right. They'll sniff 
out tea from afar off,’ she said. “ Bob 
won't miss his tea.” 

Fifteen feet below the window out of 
which the children looked the mothers 
sat down to take their tea. Bob watched 
his mother’s hand as she poured out the 
tea; her hand was steady; but Helen’s 
hand, when she took the cup, was shak- 
ing. The hand of Nancy’s mother shook 
a little, too. 

“Sce,” Bob whispered, “my mother 
isn’t such a silly ass as Helen. Mother 
knows it’s no good of worrying. If I'm 
dead, I’m dead. If J’m not, I’m _ not. 
And she knows I don’t go about killing 
myself.” 

Helen drank her tea hastily, and then 
jumped up. 

“Oh, I haven’t got a pocket-handker- 
chief,” she said, and she ran into the 
house. 

“No,” said Bob, “she’s going to look 
for baby. She had a handkerchief a 
minute ago. Baby, your mother’s run- 
ning all over the house, looking for you. 
Stupid sort of mother, isn’t it?” The 
baby looked as if she were going to cry, 
and he kissed her. “ No, don’t cry,” he 
said gently. “ I'm teaching your mother 
an awful good lesson. You'll find out, 
when you're older, that I’ve done both 
of you a good turn.” 

“Let’s go down,” said Nancy. “My 
mother’s getting nervous.” 

The boy held her back. 


A TEST 


“No, don’t be a weak-kneed stupid,” 
he replied. “ Mothers teach children les- 
sons, and children ’d be very ungrateful 
if they didn't teach their mother. lessons 
sometimes.” 

“Yes, but you don’t know what 
mother’s like when she’s nervous.” 

Bob looked out of the window. 

“T can see,” he said. 

Nancy’s mother seemed to be sitting 
on needles. She wriggled in her chair, 
and made showers of crumbs. 

“I’m so afraid of Nancy overdoing 
herself this weather,” she said. “ She’s 
never been strong since she had scarlet 
fever. I hope Bob isn’t tiring her.” 

“Qh, she can hold her own with Bob. 
She’s got a will of her own, that child,’ 
said Bob’s mother. “She won’t let him 
tire her unless she wants to be tired.” 

Nancy’s mother sighed. 

“ Still, I would rather she were here 
in the shade, on an afternoon like this.” 

“[ must go down,” Nancy said. 
“ Mother'll be frantic in a minute. Come 
along, Bob.” 

“Hush, don’t talk so loud,” Bob 
whispered. He stretched out one of his 
arms that Nancy might not pass to the 
stairway. “No, not for a few minutes, 
I want Helen to come out and faint. 
Then we'll go down, and look innocent. 
and ask what it’s all about.” 

“But look at mother,” said Nancy, 
filially compassionate. 

“Look at mine. She isn’t a silly 
idiot like yours. She isn’t worrying. 
She’s enjoying her tea. Hang it, she’s 
eating all my thick bread-and-butter. It 
was cut specially for me. I wish Helen 
would hurry up, and come out and 
faint.” 

“ Perhaps your mother doesn’t love you 
as much as mine loves me, and that’s 
why she isn’t worrying.” 

Bob’s face grew dark. 

“Td pinch you for saying that, only 
you'd squeak and spoil eveything,” he 
said, angrily. “ But ’pologise in a whisper, 
or I'll throw you out of the window. 
Says nasty things about my mother, 
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baby. Shall I throw her out of the 
window ?” 

The baby, who understood little be- 
yond that “yes” was the answer ex- 
pected of most questions put to her, 
answered, “ Iss.” 

“ All right,” said Bob. 

He lifted Nancy up in his arms. 

“I ’pologise, Bob,” she said, in a 
frightened whisper. 

He put her down again quickly, for 
she was too heavy for him to keep her 
long in suspense as to her fate. 

“ Here’s Helen,” he said. 

Helen came out of the house, and 
peered about. 

“TI can’t find baby anywhere,” she 
cried. 

“Never mind,” said Bob’s 
“ Have some more tea.” 

Helen threw out her hands in horror. 

“ Not till I’ve found baby.” 

“You say you left her with Nancy. 
She’s safe enough.” 

“Yes, but where is Nancy?” 
Nancy’s mother. 

“They're both with Bob,” said Helen. 
“Oh, that boy! He has killed them 
both.” 

Helen, distracted, poked around the 
lawn, as though she were looking for a 
tennis ball. 

“Well, what do you think he’s done 
with them?” Bob’s mother asked a little 
hotly. “Do you think he’s hidden them 
in the bushes there ?” 

Helen swung her arms about. 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” she 
said. 

“I think you might trust him a little 
more. He tries to be an awful bear, I 
know, but you needn’t think that he’d 
let the least harm come to either Nancy 
or baby. If anything has happened to 
them, something worse has happened to 
him. So what are you fidgetting about, 
you two? He'd be killed first, if any- 
thing were to happen, and it’s me who 
ought to fidget, not you. Oh, do sit 
down and have some tea, Helen.” 

Bob looked at Nancy. 


mother. 


asked 


“What d’you mean by saying mother 
doesn’t love me?” he asked. “She 
does.” 

“Well, you said my mother was a 
silly idiot.” 

“Sorry, Nancy. Perhaps I oughtn’t 
to have said it, though she really is one. 
Not as bad as Helen though.” 

Helen wandered round the lawn, a 
slopping tea-cup in her hand. 

“ Haven't we frightened them, enough, 
Bob?” 

Helen began to wipe her eyes, and 
blow her nose. She put down her cup, 
and walked down the drive. In less than 
aminute shecame back. She wentto Bob's 
mother, and clutched her shoulders. 

“If Bob has hurt baby, I'll kill him!” 
Helen cried, wildly. 

“If baby has been Furt, Bob was 
killed first, I tell you!” said Bob’s mother, 
half fearfully, half angrily. “Oh, don’t 
look like that, Helen, it makes me think 
awful things.” 

“ But I do think them,” Helen choked. 

“You neither of you seem to care 
about Nancy,” Nancy’s mother said, 
reproachfully. 

“ Nancy’s all right.” 

“ Bob’s all right.” 

“ Baby’s all right, and we're three big 
fools,” said Bob's mother, with a brave 
attempt ata laugh. “For heaven’s sake, 
sit down, Helen.” 

But Helen would not sit down. She 
walked round the lawn, twisting her 
hands behind her back. 

“ Baby, ba—bee,” she called. 

“ Bob,” his mother called. 

“ Nancy,” her mother called. 

Thomas had come out on the lawn. 
He cleaned his face as peacefully as he 
could when the swallows were darting 
down within an inch of him every few 
seconds. Just to preserve his dignity 
he dabbed now and again with his paw 
at the birds. He tried to show that he 
would eat them if they did not leave 
him alone. 

“Isn't mothers stupid—even birds?’ 
said Bob. 
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“Oh dear,” said his mother, “I’ve 
eaten all his thick bread-and-butter.” 

“T don’t think we'll wait until Helen 
foams and faints. She’s so slow,” Bob 
whispered. 

“I’m awful 
“ So’s baby.” 

“Iss,” said the baby. 

“ Let’s go down.” 

They went down into the kitchen 
garden, and round the wall to the lawn. 
They broke out through the shrubs right 
in front of Helen, who gave.a little gasp 
of relief.. He lifted up the baby, and 
thrust her into Helen’s arms. 

“There’s your silly baby, Helen,” he 
said, “and there isn’t, one bit knocked 
off. She’s all there.” 

Helen looked to see if he spoke the 
truth, and found that he did. 

“I thought he'd killed you, darling,” 
she said. 

“Iss,” said the baby. 

Bob led Nancy to her mother. 

“There’s your Nancy,” he said. “Kiss 
her. She's not a bad kid.” 

Then he looked at the table, lifting 
up the cloth to see the plate of thick 
bread-and-butter, which was on a lower 
shelf. 

“Nancy’s hungry,” he said. 
better have some more.” 

“ Allright; you shall,” said his mother ; 
“but you shouldn’t have been so 
late. Where have you been all this 
time ?” 

“Up in the Castle.” 

“ But didn’t you hear us calling ?” 

“Rather! You mothers made an awful 
row.” 

“Why didn’t you come?” 

“Well, you see, I had a plan. I 
thought we’d pretend to be lost, and 
then see which of us had the bravest 
mother.” 

Helen hugged the baby. 

“Oh, Bob, you wretch!” she cried. 

“It was very naughty, Bob,” said his 
mother. “You nearly drove poor Helen 


hungry,” said Nancy. 


“We'd 





frantic. But which mother was the 
bravest ?” 

He looked surprised that there should 
be any need to ask that question. 

“Oh! mine of course,” he answeted, 
and he kissed his mother. 

“ But it was wrong, Bob, very wrong,” 
she said. 

“Oh, no!” he cried. “I knew that 
you would prove the best of them. If I 
had thought you wouldn’t, d’you think 
I'd done it, mother ?” 

“No, I don’t think you would,” she 
said. “ But take the plate to Annie,and 
tell her to cut you as much bread-and- 
butter as she can.” 

She gave him the plate, and he ran 
with it into the house. He was out 
again in half-a-minute. 

“It'll be coming soon, Nancy,” he said. 
“ Annie’s going to pile the butter on.” 

Helen was giving the baby milk-and- 
water and a shower of kisses. 

“I think I'll forgive you, Bob,” she 
said. 

“I thought it would do you good to 
have a fright. You're so beastly stupid 
over that baby of yours, you know. 
Has it done you any good, Helen?” he 
asked. 

She gave a joyful little laugh. 

“No, Bob,” she said, “you’ve made 
me stupider than ever; but I dont 
mind. I’m rather pleased.” 

He made a little gesture of disgust. 
It was impossible to educate a mother 
into a sensible being. Thomas, flying 
from the swallows, trotted up. He 
rubbed his side against the leg of the 
table, purred, and looked up. The boy 
put a saucer on the grass, and gave 
Thomas some milk. 

“Those birds worrying you again?” 
the boy asked. “Isn't mothers stupid, 
Thomas ?” 

“No,” said Bob’s mother; “ one mother 
at least isn’t so stupid but what she 
understands her boy. You're just lovely, 
Bob.” 
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THE O’RUDDY 
By STEPHEN CRANE and ROBERT BARR * 


SyNoPsIS OF THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—The O’Ruddy has come from Ireland with papers which his 
father has told him to hand to the Earl of Westport. The Earl tries to steal the papers, but O’Ruddy gets 
possession of them again and hands them over to the Earl’s daughter, Lady Mary Strepp, with whom he has 
fallen in love. The Earl then leaves for London with Lady Mary and the Countess. Following them, 
O’Ruddy finds that his two rather unprincipled servants, Paddy and Jem Bottles, have stopped the Earl’s 
coach, and stolen, among other things, the papers. Arrived in London, O’Ruddy becomes acquainted with 
Dr. Chord, a friend of the Countess of Westport, and they form a plan for O’Ruddy to obtain an interview 
with Lady Mary. Paddy and Jem have entered the Earl’s garden through a door in the wall, and O’Ruddy is 
about to follow when the door is suddenly shut and bolted and he hears a struggle taking place. Finding he 
cannot open the door, he goes round to the front gates, and entering discovers the whole household attacking 
his servants under the direction of the Earl and Countess, and Dr. Chord, who has informed them of 
O’Ruddy’s proposed visit and that the papers were to be entrusted to Paddy. O’Ruddy is about to go to the 
rescue of his followers when he sees Lady Mary at a window. He loses no time in finding his way to her, 
and there ensues a scene in which O’Ruddy declares his love, and Lady Mary tells him if he wants to obtain 
the consent of her parents to their marriage, he must retain the papers—which he did not give to Paddy after 





all—by which he can lay claim to her father’s estates. S 
that he may have legal advice on the title deeds. 


XXIV. 

FTER a comforting and sus- 
taining breakfast I sent for 
Paddy and Jem, both of whom 
came in limping. 

“ Are you no better this morning ?” I 
asked them. 

“Troth, we’re worse,” said Paddy 
with a most dismal look on his face. 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” said I ; “but I 
think the trouble will wear off to-day if 
you lie snug and quiet in the inn. 
Here’s this bottle of embrocation, or 
what is left of it, so you may take it 
with you and divide it fairly between 
you, remembering that one good rub 
deserves another, and that our chief 
duty on this earth is to help our fellow 
man; and as there’s nothing like easy 
employment for making a man forget 
his tribulations, Jem will rub Paddy, and 
Paddy will rub Jem, and thus, God 
blessing you both, you will pass the 
time to your mutual benefit.” 

“Yer honour,” sniffed Jem Bottles, 
“I like your own prescriptions better 
than Doctor Chord’s. I have but small 
faith in the liniment ; the bottle of wine 
you gave us last night—and I wish it had 
been as double as it made us see—was 
far better for our trouble than this stuff.” 
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he gives him a letter of introduction to her lawyer so 


“TI doubt it, Jem,” said I, “for you're 
worse this morning than you were last 
night ; so I'll change the treatment and 
go back to Doctor Chord’s remedy, for 
sure the Doctor is a physician held in 
high esteem by the nobility of London. 
But you’re welcome to a double mug of 
beer at my expense, only see that you 
don’t take too much of that.” 

“Yer honour,” said Jem, “it’s only 
when we're sober that we fall upon 
affliction. We had not a drop to drink 
yesterday morning, and see what 
happened us.” 

“Tt would have made no differ,” I 
said, “if you had been as tipsy as the 
Earl himself is when dinner’s over. 
Trust in Providence, Jem, and rub hard 
with the liniment, and you'll be a new 
man by the morrow morn.” 

With this I took my papers and the 
letter of introduction, and set out as 
brave as you please to find the Temple, 
which I thought would be a sort. of a 
church, but which I found to be a most 
sober and respectable place very difficult 
for a stranger to find his way about in. 
But at last I came to the place where 
Mr. Josiah Brooks dispensed the law for 
a consideration to ignorant spalpeens 
like mysclf, that was less familiar with 
the head that had a grey wig on than 
with cracking heads by help of a good 
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shillelah that didn’t know what a wig 
was. As it was earlier in the morning 
than Mr. Brooks’s usual hour I had to 
sit kicking my heels in a _ dismal 
panelled ante-room till the great lawyer 
came in. He was a_smooth-faced, 
serious-looking man, rather elderly, and 
he passed through the ante-room 
without so much as casting a look at 
me, and was followed by a melancholy 
man in rusty black who had told me to 
take a chair, holding in his hand the 
letter Lady Mary had written. After a 
short time the man came out again, and, 
treating me with more deference than 
when he bade me be seated, asked me 
kindly if I would step this way and 
Mr. Brooks would see me. 

“You are Mr. O’Ruddy, I take it,” he 
said in atone which I think he thought 
was affable. 

“T am.” 

“Have you brought with you 
papers referred to in this letter?” 

“T have.” 

And with that I slammed them down 
on the table before him. He untied the 
bundle and sorted out the different 
documents, apparently placing them in 
their right order. After this he ad- 
justed his glasses more to his liking, and 
glanced over the papers rapidly until he 
came to one that was smaller than the 
rest, and this he read through twice 
very carefully. Then he piled them up 
together at his right hand very neatly, 
for he seemed to have a habit of old 
maid’s precision about him. He re- 
moved his glasses and looked across the 
table at me. 

“Are you the son of the O’Ruddy 
here mentioned ?” 

“T am.” 

“ His eldest son ?” 

“ His only son.” 

“ You can prove that, I suppose ?” 

“ Troth, it was never disputed.” 

“]T mean there would be no difficulty 
in getting legal and documentary 
proof?” 

“T think not, for my father said after 
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my first fight that it might be questioned 
whether I was my mother’s son or no— 
there was no doubt that I was his.” 

The legal man drew down his brows 
at this, but made no comment as, in 
tones that betrayed little interest in the 
affair, he demanded :— 

“Why did your father not claim this 
property during his lifetime ?” 

“Well, you see, Mr.- Brooks, my 
father was an honest man, and he never 
pretended the property was his. From 
what I remember of his conversation on 
the subject the Earl and him were in a 
tight place after a battle in France, and 
it was thought they would both be made 
prisoners. The Earl had his deeds with 
him, and if he were caught the enemy 
would demand a large ransom for him, 
for these would show him to be a man 
of property. So he made the estate 
over to my father, and my father ran 
the risk of being captured and taken for 
the Earl of Westport. Now that I 
have been made happy by the acquaint- 
ance of his lordship, I’m thinking that 
if my father had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy he might have remained 
there till this day without the Earl 
raising a hand to help him. Nobody in 
England would have disputed the Earl's 
ownership of his own place, which J 
understand has been in the family for 
hundreds of years, so they might very 
well have got on without the deeds, as 
in fact they have done. That’s all I 
know about it.” 

“Then, sir,” said Mr. Brooks, “do 
you intend to contest the ownership of 
the property on the strength of these 
documents ? ” 

“I do,” said I firmly. 

“Very well. You must leave them 
with me for a few days until I get 
opinion upon them. I may say I have 
grave doubts of your succeeding in such 
litigation unless you can prove that your 
father gave reasonable consideration for 
the property made over to him.” 

“ Troth, he’d no consideration to give 
except his own freedom and the loan of 
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a pair of breeches, and it seems : 
that the Earl never troubled his 
head whether he gave the first- 
named or not. He might have 
given his life for all the thanks 
his son got from my Lord of 
Westport.” 

“ From é rapid glance at these 
instruments I can see that they 
may be of great value to his 
lordship, but I doubt their being 
of any value at all to you; in 
fact, you might find the tables 
turned upon you, and be put in 
the position of a fraudulent 
claimant or a levier of blackmail.” 

“It’s not blackmail I’m going 
to levy at all,” cried I, “ but the 
whitest of white mail. I have 
not the slightest intention ot 
going into the courts of law ; 
but, to tell you the plain truth 
about it, Lady Mary and me are 
going to get married in spite of 
all the Earls that ever drank, or 
all the Countesses that ever 
scolded. Now this dear girl has 
a great confidence in you, and 
she has sent me to you to find 
what’s best to be done. I want 
nothing of this property at all. 
Sure, I’ve estates enough of my 
own in Ireland, and a good 
castle forby, save that the roof 
leaks a little in places ; but a bundle of 
straw will soon set that to rights, only 
old Patsy is so lazy through not getting 
his money regular. Now it struck me 
that if | went boldly to Brede Castle, or 
whatever it is, and took possession of it, 
there would first be the finest scrimmage 
any man ever saw outside of Ireland, 
and after that his lordship the Earl 
would say to me :— 

“*O’Ruddy, my boy, my limbs are 
sore ; can’t we crack a bottle instead of 
our heads over this, and make a 
compromise ?’ 

“*Earl of Westport,’ I’ll say to him, 
‘a bettle will be but the beginning of 
it. We'll sit down at a table and settle 
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“ ARE YOU THE SON OF THE O’RUDDY HERE MENTIONED?” 


this debate in ten minutes if you're 
reasonable.’ 

“He'll not be reasonable, of course, 
but you see what I have in my mind.” 

“ Brede Place,” said the lawyer slowly, 
“is not exactly a castle, but it’s a very 
strong house, and might be held by a 
dozen determined men against an 
army.” 

“Then once let me get legally inside, 
and I'll hold it till the Ear! gets more 
sense in his head than is there at the 
present moment.” , 

“ Possession,” said Mr. Brooks, “is 
nine points of the law.” 

“It is with a woman,” said I, thinking 
of something else. 
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“It is with an estate,” answered 
Josiah severely. 

“True for you,” I admitted, coming 
back to the point at issue, for it was 
curious, in spite of the importance of 
the interview, how my mind kept 
wandering away to a locked room in the 
Earl of Westport’s house, and to a 
shady path that ran around the edge of 
his garden. 

“TI intend to get possession of the 
Brede estate if I have to crack the 
crown of every man at present upon it. 
But I am an Irishman, and therefore a 
person of peace, and I wish to crack the 
crowns in accordance with the law of 
England, so I come to you for directions 
how it should be done.” 

“It is not my place,” said Brooks, 
looking very sour, “to counsel a man to 
break either heads or the law. In fact, 
it is altogether illegal to assault another 
unless you are in danger of your own life.” 

“The blessing of all the Saints be 
upon you,” said I, “ yet, ever since I set 
foot in this land, coming across the 
boiling seas, entirely to do a kindness 
to the Earl of Westport, I have gone 
about in fear of my life.” 

“ You have surely not been assaulted?” 
demanded Mr. Brooks, raising his eye- 
brows in surprise. 

“ Assaulted, is it? I have been set 
upon in every manner that is possible 
for a peace-lover to be interfered with. 
To tell you the truth, no longer ago 
than yesterday morning, as quiet and 
decent a Sunday as ever came down on 
London, my two innocent servants, 
garrulous creatures that wouldn’t hurt a 
fly, were lured into the high-walled 
garden of the Earl of Westport to see 
the flowers which both of them love, 
and there they were pounced upon by 
the whole bodyguard of my lord the 
Earl, while himself and his quiet- 
mannered Countess were there to urge 
them on. Doctor Chord, a little snob- 
bish creature, basking in the smiles of 
their noble countenances, stood by and 
gave medical advice showing whcre 


best to hit the poor innocent unfortu- 
nates that had fallen into their hands,” 

“Tut, tut!” said Josiah Brooks, his 
face frowning like a storm-cloud over 
the hills of Donegal. “If such is indeed 
the case, an action would lie——” 

“Oh, well, and as far as that goes, so 
would Doctor Chord, and all the rest that 
was there. My poor lads lie now, bruised 
and sore, in the upper rooms of the 
stable at the ‘Pig and Turnip.’ They 
want no more action, I can tell you, nor 
lying either.” 

“ You can prove, then,” said the lawyer, 
“that you have suffered violence from 
the outset.” 

“Indeed and I could.” 

“Well, well, we must look into the 
matter. You recite a most curious 
accumulation of offences, each of which 
bears a serious penalty according to the 
law of England. But there is another 
matter mentioned in Lady Mary’s letter 
which is even more grave than any yet 
alluded to.” 

“And what is that?” I asked in 
surprise. 

“She says that she wishes to have 
advanced to you, upon the security of 
these papers, five hundred golden 
guineas.” 

“Do you tell me that now?” I cried 
with delight. “Sure I have always said 
that Mary was the most sensible girl 
within the boundaries of this realm.” 

“That may all be; but women, you 
see, know little of money or the methods 
of obtaining it.” 

“You're right in that,” I admitted. 
“It’s the other end of the stick they 
hold; they know a good deal of the 
way of spending it.” 

“You will understand,” went on Mr. 
Brooks, “that if money is to be raised 
on the security of these documents, 
your rights in possessing them must 
be severely scrutinised, while—you will 
pardon my saying so—the security of 
your estates in Ireland might be looked 
at askance by the money-lenders of 
London.” 
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“Oh, don’t let the estates in Ireland 
trouble you, for the money-lenders of 
Dublin have already mortgaged them a 
foot deep. You can raise little on my 
estates in Ireland but the best turf you 
ever burned, and that’s raised with a 
spade.” 

“Very well,’ said Josiah Brooks, 
gathering up the papers and tying them 
together with a bit of red ribbon which 
he took out of his drawer, ignoring the 
Irish cord that had held them through 
all their emergencies. “ Very well, | 
shall seek advice and let you know the 
result.” 

“Seek advice,” I cried. “Sure a man 
of your attainments doesn’t need to seek 
advice of anyone. Aren’t you learned 
in the law yourself?” 

“TI must have counsel's opinion,” said 
Josiah solemnly, as if he were speaking 
of the decisions of Providence. 

“Well, you astonish me, Mr. Brooks, 
for 1 thought you knew it all, and that’s 
why I came to you; but perhaps it’s 
only your own modesty that makes you 
reluctant to speak of your attainments, 
though I suppose what you really mean 
is that you want to take a pipe in your 
mouth and a glass of good liquor at 
your elbow and read the papers at your 
leisure.” 

Mr. Josiah Brooks was a solemn man, 
and he did not appear to relish the 
picture I so graphically drew of him, 
when in truth I was thinking only of 
his own comfort; so I changed the 
subject with an alertness of mind which 
perhaps he was incapable of appreci- 
ating. 

“How far from London is this estate 
of Brede?” I asked, “and how do you 
get to it?” 

“It is fifty or sixty miles away,” he 
said, “and lies in the county of Sussex, 
close to the sea, but not on it. If you 
wish to visit Brede estate,” he went on, 
as if I had not been telling him I was 
going to do that very thing in force, 
“if you wish to visit Brede estate, the 
best plan is to go to Rye and there 
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engage a guide who will lead you 
to it.” 

“ Rye,” said I in astonishment, wonder- 
ing where I had heard the name before; 
then, suddenly remembering, I said :— 

“ Rye is a seaport town, is it not?” 

“It is,’ agreed Mr. Brooks. 

“Rye is the spot,” rejoined I, “ where 
Father Donovan will embark on his 
pilgrimage to Rome. Sure, and I’m 
glad to hear that, for the good old man 
and I will travel there together, and the 
blessing of Providence will surround me, 
which I hope will be helpful if the 
Earl's cut-throats bar the way, as is 
more than likely.” 

“Very well, Mr. O’Ruddy, as you are 
doubtless impatient to know the result, 
you may call upon me to-morrow after- 
noon at four o’clock, and I may be in a 
position to give you more information 
than I can offer at present.” 

I took that asa dismissal, and, getting 
up, shook him warmly by the hand, 
although his arm was as stiff as a pump 
handle, and he seemed to take little 
pleasure in the farewell. And so I left 
the Temple, that was as lonely as the 
road between Innishannon and the sea, 
and trudged out into Fleet Street, which 
was as lively as Skibbereen Fair. I 
was so overjoyed to find that my journey 
lay in the same direction as Father 
Donovan's that I tramped on westward 
till after some trouble I found the 
priest’s house in which he was stopping, 
to tell the good father that I would go 
part of the way to Rome with him. He 
was indeed delighted to see me, and 
introduced me to his host, Father 
Kilnane, nearly as fine a man and as 
good a priest as Father Donovan 
himself. 

We had dinner there altogether at 
mid-day, and I invited Father Donovan 
to come out and see the town with me, 
which he did. The peaceful father 
clung to my arm in a kind of terror at 
what he was witnessing, for he was as 
innocent of the ways of a big town as 
if he had been a gossoon from a hedge- 
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school in Ireland. Yet he was mightily 
interested in all he saw, and asked me 


many thousand questions that day, and 


if I did not know the correct answer to 
them, it made no differ to Father 
Donovan, for he did not know the 
answer himself and took any explana- 
tion as if it was as true as the gospels 
he studied and preached. 

Daylight was gone before we got back 
to the house he lodged in, and nothing 
would do but I must come in and have 
a bit of supper, although I told him that 
uoper would be waiting for me at the 
“Pig and Turnip.” It had been agreed 
between us that we would travel 
together as far as Rye, and that there | 
should see him off on his tempestuous 
voyage to Dunkirk or Calais, as the case 
might be. The old man was mightily 
delighted to find that our ways lay 
together through the South of England. 
He was pleased to hear that | had 
determined on my rights through the 
courts of law, with no more sword- 
playing or violence, which, to tell the 
truth, until it reached its height, the old 
man was always against; although, 
when a quarrel came to its utmost 
interesting point, I have seen Father 
Donovan fidget in his cassock, and his 
eyes sparkle with the glow of battle, 
although up till then he had done his 
best to prevent the conflict. 

It was getting late when I neared the 
“ Pig and Turnip,” and there was a good 
deal of turmoil inthe streets. I saw one 
or two pretty debates, but, remembering 
my new resolution to abide by law and 
order, I came safely past them and 
turned up the less-frequented street that 
held my inn, when at the corner, under 
the big lamp, a young man with some- 
thing of a swagger about him, in spite 
of the meanness of his dress, came out 
from the shadow of the wall and looked 
ine hard in the face. 

“Could you direct me, sir, toa hostelry 
they call the ‘Pig and Turnip’?” he 
isked with great civility. 

“If you will come with me,” said I, 
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“T’ll bring you to the place itself, for 
that’s where I’m stopping.” 

“[s it possible,” he said, “that | 
have the honour of addressing The 
O’ Ruddy?” 

“That great privilege is yours,” said I, 
coming to a standstill in the middle of 
the street, as | saw the young man had 
his sword drawn and pressed close 
against his side to allay suspicion. | 
forgot all about law and order, and had 
my own blade free of the scabbard on 
the instant; but the young man spoke 
smoothly and made no motion of attack, 
which was very wise of him. 

“Mr. O’Ruddy,” he says, “ we are both 
men of the world and sensible men and 
men of peace. Where two gentlemen, 
one down on his luck and the other in 
prosperity, have a private matter to 
discuss between them, I think this 
discussion should take place quietly and 
in even tones of voice.” 

“ Sir,” said I, giving my sword-hand a 
little shake, so that the weapon settled 
down into its place, “sir, you express 
my sentiments exactly, and as you area 
stranger to me, perhaps you will be good 
enough to announce the subject that 
concerns us.” 

“] may say at the outset,” he remarked 
almost in a whisper, so polite he was, 
“that 1 have eight good swordsmen at 
my back, who are not visible until I give 
the signal ; therefore you see, sir, that 
your chances are of the slightest if I 
should be compelled to call upon them. 
I know the fame of The O’Ruddy as a 
swordsman, and you may take it as a 
compliment, sir, that I should hesitate to 
meet youalone. So much for saving my 
own skin, but I am a kindly man and 
would like to save your skin as well. 
Therefore, if you will be kind enough to 
hand to me the papers which you carry 
in your pocket, you will put me under 
strong obligations, and at the same time 
sleep peaceably to-night at the ‘ Pig and 
Turnip’ instead of here in the gutter, to 
be picked up by the watch, for I can 
assure you, sir, as a man that knows the 
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town, the watch will not be 
here to save you whatever 
outcry you may make.” 

“I am obliged to you, sir, 
for your discourse and your 
warning, to both of which I 
have paid strict attention ; 
and in the interests of that 
peace which we are cach of 
us so loath to break, I may 
announce to you that the 
papers you speak of are not 
in my possession.” 

“Pardon me, sir, but they 
must be ; for we have searched 
your room thoroughly, and 
we have also searched your 
servants.” 

“ A thief of the night,” cried 
I, with mighty indignation, 
“may easily search an honest 
man’s room; and his poor 
servants, beaten and bruised 
by your master’s orders, 
would fall easy victims to the 
strength and numbers of your 
ruffians ; but you will find it 
a difficult matter to search 
me.” 

“Sir,” he replied, bowing 
as polite as Palermo, “| 
¢ ieve to state that you are 
in error. The searching of both your 
servants and your rooms was accom- 
plished, not through the employment of 
force, but by the power of moncy. 
Your servants insisted they had nothing 
on their persons but liniment, and they 
accepted one gold piece each to allow me 
to verify their statements. Another gold 
piece gave me, for a time, the freedom of 
your room. If you have not the papers 
upon you, then there is no harm in 
allowing me to run my hand over your 
clothes, because the package is a bulky 
one and I will speedily corroborate your 
statement.” 

“Sir,” said I, not to be outdone in 
courtesy by this gentleman of the gutter, 
“TI will tell you truthfully that I have 
nothing on me but my sword, and to that 
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MAN HAD KIS SWORD DRAWN AND PRESSED CLOSE AGAINST 
HIS SIDE 


you are quite welcome if you leave to me 
the choice of which end I hold and which 
I present to you,’—and with that I 
sprang with my back to the wall, under 
the lamp, leaving myself partially in 
shadow, but having spread in front of 
me a semicircle of light which any 
assailant attacking must cross, or indeed 
remain in its effulgence if he would keep 
free of the point of my blade. 

“ It grieves me to find that you are a 
man of violence,” replied the scoundrel, 
in the mildest of tones, “and you will 
bear witness afterward that I did my 
best to keep you from harm.” 

“I freely acknowledge it now,” said I. 
“ Bring on your men.” 

To tell the truth, I had no belief at all 
in the existence of his force, and thought 
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he was playing a game on me, hoping to 
take me unawares ; for if the man knew 
anything at all he must have known what 
a swordsman I was, and it was no charge 
of cowardice against him that he was 
loath to come to close quarters with me. 
I speedily discovered, however, that all 
he said was true; for he gave a low 
whistle, and out of the darkness instantly 
sprang seven or eight as malicious 
looking villains as a man would care to 
see, each one with a sword in his hand. 
As many erroneous and exaggerated 
accounts of this encounter have been 
given in the coffee-houses, and even in 
the public prints, it is well that I should 
now tell the truth about it. No man 
that has the hang of his blade need fear 
the onset of a mob except in one case, 
and that is this—if the whole eight set 
upon me at once with every sword 
extended, there was a chance that 
though I might, by great expertness, 
disable half of them, the other half 
would run me through. But it should 
never be forgotten that these men were 
fighting for money, and I was fighting 
for my life, and that makes all the 
difference in the world. Each man 
makes a show of attack, but he holds 
off, hoping that one of the others will 
dare to thrust. This is fatal to success, 
but not necessarily fatal to their 
intended victim. An active man with a 
wall at his back can generally account 
for all that comes in front of him if he 
is deeply in earnest and has not too 
much liquor in him. It astonished 
London that I was able to defeat eight 
men, each one of whom was armed as 
efficiently as myself; but, as my father 
used to say, if you are not wholly taken 
up with the determination to have a 
man’s life, you may pink him in what 
spot you choose if you give a little 
thought to the matter. The great object 
is the disarming of the enemy. Now, 
if you give a man a jab in the knuckles, 
or if you run your blade delicately up 
his arm from the wrist to the elbow, 
this is what happens. The man invol- 
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untarily yells out, and as involuntarily 
drops his sword on the flags. If you 
prick a man on the knuckle-bone, he 
will leave go his sword before he has 
time to think, it being an action entirely 
unconscious on his part, just like wink- 
ing your eye or drawing your breath; 
yet I have seen men run through the 
body who kept sword in hand and made 
a beautiful lunge with it even as they 
staggered across the threshold of death's 
door. 

Now I had no desire for any of these 
men’s lives, but I determined to have 
their swords. I glittered my own 
shining blade before their eyes, flourish- 
ing a semicircle with it, and making it 
dart here and there like the tongue of 
an angry snake; and instantly every 
man in front of me felt uncomfortable, 
not knowing where the snake was going 
to sting, and then, as I said before, they 
were fighting for money and not for 
honour. When I had dazzled their 
eyes for a moment with this sword-play 
and bewildered their dull brains, | 
suddenly changed my tactics and thrust 
forward quicker than you can count one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight— 
and each man was holding a bleeding 
fist to his mouth, while the swords 
clattered on the cobbles like hail on the 
copper roof of a cathedral. It was the 
most beautiful and complete thing | 
ever saw. I then swept the unarmed 
men back a pace or two with a flirt of 
my weapon, and walked up the pave- 
ment, kicking the swords together till 
they lay in a heap at my feet. The 
chief ruffian stood there dazed, with his 
sword still in his hand, for he had 
stepped outside the circle, he acting as 
captain, and depending on the men to 
do the work. 

“Drop that,” I shouted, turning on 
him, and he flung his sword in the street 
as if it was red hot. 

“ Sir,” said I to him, “a sword in your 
hand is mere'y an inconvenience to 
you ; see if you don't look better with 
an armful of them. Pick up these nine 
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blades in a bundle and walk on bcfore 
me to the ‘Pig and Turnip.’ When we 
come into the courtyard of that tavern, 
you are to turn round and make me the 
jowest bow you can without rubbing 
your nose agi inst the pavement. Then 
you will say, as gracc ‘fully as the words 
can be uttered :— 

“«Mr. O’Ruddy, you say, ‘these 





“THE SWORDS CLATTE<ED ON THE COBBLES LIKE 


swords are yours by right of conquest. 
You have defeated nine armed mén to- 
night in less than as many minutes, so I 
present you with the spoil.’ Then you 
will bow to the people assembled in the 
courtyard—for there is always a mob of 
them there, late and early—and you 
will make another low obeisance to me. 
If you do all this acceptably to my 
sense of politeness, I wi:l let you go 
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unmolested ; but if you do otherwise, I 
will split your gullet for you.” 

“Sir,” said the captain, “I accept 
your terms.” 

With that he stooped and picked up 
the bundle of weapons, marching on 
stolidly before me till he came to the 
“Pig and Turnip.” All the rest had 
disappeared in the darkness, and had 





HAIL ON THE COPPER ROOF OF A CATHEDRAL ™ 


gone to their dens, very likely to nurse 
sore knuckles and regret the loss of 
good stout blades. 

Our coming to the tavern caused a 
commotion, as you may well imagine ; 
and although I don’t make too much of 
the encounter, yet it is my belief that 
such an incident never happened in 
London before. The captain carried 
out his part of the presentation with an 
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air of deference and a choice of good 
language that charmed me; then he 
backed out under the archway to the 
street, bowing six or seven times as he 
went. I had never any fault to find 
with the man’s manner. Paddy and 
Jem, now scemingly quite recovered 
from their misusage of Sunday, stood 
back of the group with eyes and mouth 
open, gazing upon me with an admira- 
tion I could not but appreciate. 

“Come out of that,” said I, “and take 
this cutlery up to my room,” and they did. 

I sat down at the table and wrote a 
letter to Mr. Brooks. 

“Sir,” said I in it, “I don’t know 
whether I am plaintiff or defendant in 
the suit that’s coming on, but whichever 
it is here’s a bundle of legal evidence 
for your use. You mentioned the word 
‘violence’ to me when I had the plea- 
sure of calling on you. This night I 
was set on by nine ruffians, who 
demanded from me the papers now in 
your possession. I took their knives 
from them, so they would not hurt 
themselves ,or other people, and I send: 
you these” knives to be filed for re- 
ference.” 

I tied up the swords in two bundles, 
and jin the morning sent Paddy and 
Jem off with them and the letter to the 
Temple, which caused great commo- 
tion in that peaceable quarter of the 
city, and sent forth the rumour that all 
the lawyers were to be at each other’s 
throats next day. 


XXV. 


In the afternoon I went slowly to the 
Temple, thinking a good deal on the 
way. It’s truth I tell, that, in spite of 
the victory of the night before, I walked 
to the Temple rather downhearted. 


Whether Josiah Brooks was an attorney, 
or a barrister, or a solicitor, or a plain 
lawyer, I don’t know to this day, and I 
never could get my mind to grasp the 
distinction that lies between those names 
in that trade; but, whichever it was, it 
always seemed to me he was a cold, 


unenthusiastic man, and that he thought 


very little of my game. There is 
small pleasure in litigation in England 
as compared with the delight of the law 
in the old Ark. If I had gone to see a 
lawyer in Dublin or Cork he would have 
been wild with excitement before I had 
got half through my story. He would 
have slapped me on the back and shook 
me by the hand, and cried “ Whurroo” 
at the prospect of a contest. My quarrel 
would have been his before I had been 
ten minutes in his presence, and he would 
have entered into the spirit of the fight 
as if he were the principal in it instead of 
merely acting for him; but in this gloomy 
country of England, where they engage 
upon a lawsuit, not with delight, but as 
if they were preparing for a funeral, 
there is no enjoyment in the courts at 
all at all. I wished I could transfer the 
case to the old turf, where there is more 
joy in being defeated than there is in 
winning in England; for I have seen 
the opposing lawyers rise from the most 
gentlemanly and elegant language you 
ever heard to a heated debate; then 
fling books at each other, and finally 
clench, while the judge stood up and 
saw fair play. But this man Brooks was 
so calm and collected and uninterested 
that he fairly discouraged me, and I saw 
that I was going to get neither the 
money I needed nor the support I 
expected from him. 

As I went up his dark stairway in 
the Temple, and came to the passage 
that led to the outer room, I saw stand- 
ing in a corner the two bundles of 
swords I had sent him, as if he had 
cast them out, which, indeed, he had 
done. After some delay in the outer 
room, the melancholy man in rusty 
black asked me would I go in, and 
there sat Josiah Brooks at his table as 
if he had never left it since I took my 
departure the day before: He looked 
across at me with a scrutiny which 
seemed te be mingled with dislike and 
disapproval. 

“Mr. O’Ruddy,” he said, quiet-like 
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“THEY HAD ME DOWN 


“it is not customary to send to a law 
office a number of swords, which are 
entirely out of place in such rooms. 
They have been counted, and are found 
to number nine. I shall be obliged if 
you sign this receipt for them, accept 
delivery of the same, and remove them 
from the premises at your earliest 
convenience.” 

So I signed the reccipt without a 


* 
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AND CUDGELLED ME SORELY” 


word, and handed it back to him. 
Then I said: 

“| will send my servant for the swords 
as soon as I| return to the inn.” 

He inclined his head the merest trifle, 
drew some papers toward him, and 
adjusted his glasses. 

“It is my duty to tell you, Mr. 
O’Ruddy, that if you go into the courts 
with this case you will assuredly be 
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defeated, and the costs will follow. 
There is also a possibility that when 
the civil proceedings are determined a 
criminal action against yourself may 
ensue,” 

“I told you, sir,” said I, with my 
heart sinking, “I had no intention of 
troubling the courts at all at all. These 
papers say in black and white that I am 
the owner of Brede estate, and I intend 
to take possession of it.” 

“It is only right to add,” continued 
Brooks, with that great air of calm I 
found so exasperating, “it is only right 
to add that you are in a position to 
cause great annoyance fo the Earl of 
Westport. You can at least cast doubt 
on his title to the estate ; and he stands 
this jeopardy, that if contrary to opinion 
your cause should prove successful— 
and we must never forget that the law 
is uncertain—the Earl would have to 
account for the moneys he has drawn 
from the estate, which would run into 
many thousands of pounds, and, to- 
gether with the loss of the property, 
would confront his lordship with a most 
serious situation. Your case, therefore, 
though weak from a strictly legal point 
of view, is exceptionally strong as a 
basis for compromise.” 

These words cheered me more than I 
can say, and it is an extraordinary fact 
that his frozen, even tone, and his lack 
of all interest in the proceedings had an 
elevating effect upon my spirits which I 
could not have believed possible. 

“As it is a compromise that I’m 
after,” said I, “what better case can 
we want?” 

“Quite so,” he resumed; “but as 
there is no encouragement in the strictly 
legal aspect of the plea, you will under- 
stand that no money-lender in London 
will advance a farthing on such unstable 
security. Even though I am acting in 
your interests, I could not take the 
responsibility of advising any capitalist 
to advance money on such uncertain 
tenure.” 

This threw me into the depths again ; 





for, although I never care to meet 
trouble half way, I could not conceal 
from myself the fact that my bill at the 
“Pig and Turnip” had already reached 
proportions which left me no alternative 
but to slip quietly away in liquidation 
of the account. This was a thing | 
never liked to do; and when | am 
compelled to make that settlement | 
always take note of the amount, so that 
I may pay it if I am ever that way 
again and have more money than | 
need at the moment. Even if I suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the inn, 
what could I do at Brede with no 
money at all?—for in that part of the 
country they would certainly look upon 
the Earl of Westport as the real owner 
of the property, and on me as a mere 
interloper; and if I could not get money 
on the documents in London, there was 
little chance of getting credit even for 
food at Brede. 

“It is rather a blue look-out then,” 
said I as cheerfully as I could. 

“From a legal standpoint it is,” con- 
curred Mr. Brooks, as unconcerned as 
if his own payment did not depend on 
my raising the wind with these papers 
“ However, I have been instructed by a 
person who need not be named, who 
has indeed stipulated that no name 
shall be mentioned, to advance you the 
sum of five hundred guineas, which I 
have here in my drawer, and which | 
will now proceed to count out to you if 
you, in the meantime, will sign this 
receipt, which acquits me of all responsi- 
bility and certifies that I have handed 
the money over to you without rebate 
or reduction.” 

And with that the man pulled open a 
drawer and began to count out the 
glittering gold. 

I sprang to my feet and brought 
my fist down on the table with a thump. 
“Now, by the Great Book of Kells, 
what do you mean by chopping and 
changing like a rudderless lugger in a 
ten-knot breeze? If the expedition is 
possible, and you had the money in 
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+O SHOW HIM WHAT I WOULD DO WITH A PISTOL, I BROKE HIS wrist ® 


your drawer all the time, why couldn't 
you have spoken it out like a man, 
without raising me to the roof and 
dropping me into the cellar in the way 
you've done?” 

The man looked unruffled across the 
table at me. He pushed a paper a little 
farther from him, and said without any 
trace of emotion :— 

“Will you sign that receipt at the 
bottom, if you please?” 

I sat down and signed it, but I would 
rather have jabbed a pen between his 
close-set lips to give him a taste of his 
own ink. Then I sat quiet and watched 
him count the gold, placing it all in neat 
little pillars before him. When it was 
finished, he said :— 

“Will you check the amount?” 

“Is that gold mine?” I asked him. 

“ It is,” he replied. 

So I rose up without more ado and 
shovelled it into my pockets, and he 


put the receipt into the drawer after 
reading it over carefully, and arched his 
eyebrows without saying anything when 
he saw me pocket the coins uncounted. 

“T wish you good afternoon,” said I. 

“I have to detain you one moment 
longer,” he replied. “I have it on the 
most trustworthy information that the 
Earl of Westport is already aware of 
your intention to proceed to the country 
estate alleged to be owned by him. 
Your outgoings and incomings are 
watched, and I have to inform you 
that unless you proceed to Rye with 
extreme caution there is likelihood that 
you may be waylaid, and perchance 
violence offered to you.” 

“In that case I will reap a few more 
swords ; but you need not fear, I shall 
not trouble you with them.” 

“ They are out of place in a solicitor’s 
chamber,” he murmured gently. “Is 
there anything further I can do for you?” 
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“Yes,” I said, “there is one thing 
more. I would be obliged if you could 
make me a bundle of legal-looking 
papers that are of no further use to 
you: a sheet of that parchment, and 
some of the blue stuff like what I 
carried. The Earl seems determined to 
have a packet of papers from me, and I 
would like to oblige him, as he’s going 
to be my father-in-law, although he 
doesn’t know it. I’d like some writing 
on these papers—Latin for preference.” 

Josiah Brooks thought steadily for a 
few moments, then he called out and 
the melancholy rusty man came in. He 
took a few instructions and went out 
again. After a long time he entered 
once more, and placed on the table a 
packet I would have sworn was my 
own. This the lawyer handed to me 
without a word, and the rusty man held 
open the door for me. So, with the 
bogus papers in my pocket, not to 
mention the genuine gold, I took my 
leave of Josiah and the Temple. 

As soon as I was outside I saw at 
once that there was no time to be lost. 
If the Earl had guessed my intention, 
as was hinted, what would he do? 
Whenever I wish to answer a question 
like that to myself, I think what would 
I do if I were in the position of the 
other man. Now what I would have 
done was this, if I were the Earl of 
Westport. I would send down to 
Brede all the ruffians at my disposal and 
garrison the house with them; and if 
the Earl did this, I would be on the 
outside, and he on tiie inside with 
advantage over me accordingly. Most 
men fight better behind stone walls 
than out in the open; and, besides, a 
few men can garrison a barracks that 
five hundred cannot take by assault. 
However, as it turned out, I was 
crediting the Earl with brains equal to 
my own, which in truth neither he nor 
any of his followers had below their 
bonnets. He trusted to intercepting 
me on the highway, just as if he hadn’t 
already failed in that trick. But it 


takes a score of failures to convince an 
Englishman that he is on the wrong 
track altogether, while an Irishman has 
so many plans in his head that there's 
never time to try one of them twice in 
succession. But if I was wrong about 
the Earl, I was right about his daughter, 
when I suspected that she gave the 
lawyer the information about the Earl’s 
knowledge of my plans, and I was also 
right when I credited the dear girl with 
drawing on her own funds to give me 
the golden guineas—“ and may each 
one of them,” said I to myself, “ prove a 
golden blessing on her head.” 

At any rate, there was no time to be 
lost, so I made straight to Father 
Donovan, and asked him would he be 
ready to begin the journey to Rye after 
an early breakfast with me at the “ Pig 
and Turnip.” 

You never saw a man in your life so 
delighted at the prospect of leaving 
London as was Father Donovan, and 
indeed I was glad to get away from 
the place myself. So it was arranged that 
he would come to the “ Pig and Turnip” 
next morning between six and seven 
o'clock. I then turned back to the shop 
of a tailor who’for a long time had had 
two suits of clothing waiting for me 
that were entirely elegant in their 
design. The tailor, however, would not 
take the word of a gentleman that 
payment would follow the delivery of 
the costumes ; for a little later would be 
more convenient for me to give him the 
money, and this made me doubt, in 
spite of the buttons and gold lace, if the 
garments were quite the fashionable cut, 
because a tailor who demands money on 
the spot shows he is entirely unaccus- 
tomed to deal with the upper classes ; 
but I needed these clothes, as the two 
suits I possessed were getting a little 
the worse for wear. 

When I went into his shop he was 
inclined to be haughty, thinking I had 
come to ask credit again ; but when he 
saw the glitter of the money the man 
became obsequious to a degree that I 
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never had witnessed before. I was 
affable to him, but distant; and when 
he offered me everything that was in his 
shop, I told him I would take time and 
consider it. He sent a servant following 
behind me with the goods, and so I 
came once more to the “Pig and 
Turnip,” where I ordered Paddy and 
Jem to go to the Temple and fetch 
away the swords. 

There seemed to be a pleased surprise 
on the face of the landlord when I called 
for my bill and paid it without question, 
chiding him for his delay in not sending 
it before. I engaged a horse for Father 
Donovan to ride on the following morn- 
ing, and ordered breakfast ready at six 
o'clock, although I gave my commands 
that I was to be wakened an hour before 
daylight. 

I spent the rest of the day in my room 
with Paddy and Jem, trying to knock 
into their heads some little notion of 
geography, wishing to make certain that 
they would sooner or later arrive in Rye 
without stumbling in on Belfast while on 
theway. My own knowledge of the face 
of the country was but meagre, so the 
landlord brought in a rough map of the 
south of England, and 1 cautioned the 
lads to get across London Bridge and 
make for the town of Maidstone, from 
where they could go due south, and if 
they happened on the coast they were to 
inquire for Rye and stay there until 
further orders. Jem Bottles, who thought 
he had brains in his head, said he would 
not be so open in telling everyone we 
were going to Rye if he was me, because 
he was sure the Earl had people on the 
look-out, and money was plenty with his 
lordship. If everyone knew when we were 
taking our departure, there would be no 
difficulty in following us and overcoming 
us on some lonely part of the road. 

“Jem,” said I, “that’s all very true; 
but when they attacked us before they 
got very little change for their trouble ; 
and if you are afraid of some slight 
commotion on the road, then you can 
stay back here in London.” 
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“TI am not afraid at all,” said Jem, 
“but if there’s anything particular you 
would like to see in Rye, there’s no use 
in blocking the road to it.” 

“ Sure, Jem, then be quiet about it.” 

Turning to the landlord, who was 
standing by, I said to him :— 

“My men fear we are going to be 
intercepted, so I think if I began the 
journey some time before daylight, and 
they followed me soon after, I might slip 
away unnoticed.” 

The landlord scratched his head and 
crinkled up his brow, for to think was 
unusual with him. 

“I don’t see,” he said at last, “what 
you have to gain by going separately. It 
seems to me it would be better to go in 
a body, and then, if you are set on, there 
are three instead of one.” 

“Very well,” said I, “I'll take your 
caution into consideration, and act upon 
it or not as seems best when the time 
comes.” 

I told Paddy and Jem to sleep that 
night on the floor of my own room, and 
cautioned them to wake me an hour 
before daylight at the latest. Jem slept 
through until I had to kick him into 
consciousness ; but poor Paddy, on the 
other hand, wakened me four times 
during the night—the first time two 
hours after I had gone to sleep, and I 
could have cudgelled him for his pains, 
only I knew the lad’s intentions were 
good. The last time I could stand it no 
longer, although it was still earlier than 
the hour I had said, so I got up and 
dressed myself in one of my new suits. 

“ And here, Paddy,” said I, “you will 
wear the costume I had on yesterday.” 

“TI couldn’t think of it,” said Paddy, 
drawing back from the grandeur. 

“You are not to think, you impudent 
gossoon, but to do as I tell you. Put 
them on, and be as quick as you can.” 

“Troth, yer honour,” said Paddy, still 
shrinking from them, “ they’re too grand 
for the likes o’ me, an’ few will be able 
to tell the differ atween us.” 

“You conceited spalpeen, do ye think 
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there’s no difference between us but what 
the clothes make? Get into them. I 
intend certain other people to take you 
for me in the dark, and I can warrant 
you these clothes, grand as you think 
them, will be very soundly beaten before 
this day is done with.” 

“QOchone, ochone,” moaned Paddy, 
“am I to get another beating already, 
and some of the bruises not yet off my 
flesh ?” 

“ Put on the coat now, and don’t do so 
much talking. Sure it’s all in the day’s 
work, and I promise you before long 
you'll have your revenge on them.” 

“It’s not revenge I’m after,’ wailed 
Paddy, “ but a whole skin.” 

“Now you're transformed into a gentle- 
man,” said I, “and many a lad would 
take a beating for the privilege of wearing 
such gorgeous raiment. Here is a packet 
of paper that you’re to keep in your 
pocket till it’s taken away from you. 
And now I'll help you to saddle the 
horse, and once you're across London 
Bridge you'll likely come upon Maid- 
stone and Rye some time in your life, 
for you can’t get back over the river 
again except by the same bridge, so 
you'll know it when you come to it.” 

And so I mounted Paddy in the 
courtyard ; the sleepy watchman undid 
the bolts in the big gate in the arch- 
way; and my man rode out into the 
darkness in no very cheerful humour 
over his journey. I came back and took 
forty winks more in the arm-chair, then, 
with much difficulty, I roused Jem 
Bottles. Healso, without a murmur, but 
with much pride in his dressing, put on 
the second of my discarded suits, and 
seemed to fancy himself mightily in his 
new gear. With plenty of cord I tied 
and retied the two bundles of swords and 
placed them across the horse in front of 
his saddle, and it was not yet daylight 
when Jem jingled out into the street like 
a moving armoury. Two huge pistols 
were in his holsters, loaded and ready to 
his hand. 

“ By the Saints,” said Jem proudly, 





“the man that meddles with me shall 
get the hot lead or cold steel for his 
breakfast,” and with that he went off at 
a canter, waking the echoes with the 
clash of his horse’s shoes on the cobble- 
stones. 

I went upstairs again and threw myself 
down on the bed and slept peacefully 
with no Paddy to rouse me until half- 
past six, when a drawer knocked at the 
door and said that a priest that was 
downstairs would be glad to see me. | 
had him upin a jiffy, and a hot breakfast 
following fast on his heels, which we both 
laid in in quantities, for neither of us 
knew where our next meal was to be. 
However, the good father paid little 
thought to the future as long as the 
present meal was well served and satis- 
factory. He had no more idea than a 
spring lamb how we were to get to Rye, 
but thought perhaps a coach set out at 
that hour in the morning. When I told 
him I had a horse saddled and waiting 
for him, he was pleased, for Father 
Donovan could scamper across the 
country in Ireland with the best of them. 
So far as I could judge, the coast was 
clear, for everyone we met between the 
“ Pig and Turnip ” and the bridge seemed 
honest folk intent on getting early to 
their work. It was ten minutes past 
seven when we clattered across the 
bridge and set our faces toward Rye. 

XXVI. 

Looking back over my long life | 
scarcely remember any day more pleas- 
ant than that I spent riding side by 
side with Father Donovan from London 
to Rye. The fine old man had a fund 
of entertaining stories, and although | 
had heard them over and over again 
there was always something fresh in his 
way of telling them, and now and then 
I recognised a narrative that had once 
made two separate stories, but which 
had now become welded into one in the 
old man’s mind. We talked of our 
friends and acquaintances, and if he 
ever knew anything bad about a man 
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he never told it; while if I mentioned it 
he could always say something good of 
him to balance it, or at least to mitigate 
the opinion that might be formed of it. 
He was always doing some man a good 
turn or speaking a comforting word for 
him. 

“O’Ruddy,” he said, “ I spent most 
of the day yesterday writing letters to 
those that could read them in our part 
of Ireland, setting right the rumours 
that had come back to us, which said 
you were fighting duels and engaged in 
brawls, but the strangest story of all 
was the one about your forming a 
friendship with a highwayman, who, 
they said, committed robberies on the 
road and divided the spoil with you, 
and here I find you without a servant at 
all at all, leading a quiet, respectable 
life at a quiet, respectable inn. It’s not 
even in a tavern that I first come across 
you, but kneeling devoutly, saying a 
prayer in your mother church. I see 
you leaving your inn having paid your 
bill like a gentleman, when they said 
you took night-leave of most of the 
hostelries in England. Dear me, and 
there was the landlord bowing to you as 
if you were a prince, and all his servants 
in a row with the utmost respect for 
you. Ah, O’Ruddy, it’s men like you 
that gives the good name to Ireland, 
and causes her to be looked up to by all 
the people of the world.” 

I gave Father Donovan heartfelt 
thanks for his kindness, and prayed to 
myself that we would not come upon 
Jem Bottles on the road, and that we 
would be left unmolested on our journey 
until we saw the sea-coast. Of course, 
if we were set upon, it would not be my 
fault, and it’s not likely he would blame 
me; but if we came on Bottles, he was 
inclined to be very easy in conversation, 
and, in spite of my warnings, would let 
slip words that would shock the old 
priest. But when a day begins too 
auspiciously, its luck is apt to change 
before the sun sets, as it was with me. 

It was nearing midday, and we were 
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beginning to teel a trifle hungry, yet 
were in a part of the country that gave 
little promise of an inn, for it was a 
lonely place with heath on each side of the 
road, and, further on, a bit of forest. 
About half-way through this wooded 
plain an astonishing sight met my eyes. 
Two saddled horses were tied to a tree, 
and by the side of the road appeared to 
be a heap of nine or ten saddles, on one 
of which a man was sitting, comfortably 
eating a bit of bread, while on another a 
second man, whose head was tied up in 
a white cloth, lay back in a recumbent 
position, held upright by the saddlery. 
Coming closer, I was disturbed to see 
that the man eating was Jem Bottles, 
while the other was undoubtedly poor 
Paddy, although his clothes were so 
badly torn that I had difficulty in recog- 
nising them as my own. As we drew 
up Jem stood and saluted with his 
mouth full, while Paddy groaned deeply. 
I was off my horse at once and ran to 
Paddy. 

“Where are ye hurted ?” said I. 

“I’m killed,” said Paddy. 

“I’ve done the best I could for him,” 
put in Jem Bottles. “He'll be all right 
in a day or two.” 

“T’li not,” said Paddy, with more 
strength than one would suspect; “ I’ll 
not be right in a day or two, nor in a 
week or two, nor in a month or two, nor 
in a year or two; I’m killed entirely.” 

“You're not,” said Bottles. “When I 
was on the highway I never minded a 
little clip like that.” 

“Hush, Bottles,” said I, “you talk 
altogether too much. Paddy,” cried I, 
“ get on your feet, and show yer manners 
here to Father Donovan.” 

Paddy got on his feet with a celerity 
which his former attitude would not 
have allowed one to believe possible. 

“My poor boy!” said the kindly 
priest ; “who has misused you?” and 
he put his two hands on the sore head. 

“About two miles from here,” said 
Paddy, “I was set on by a score of 
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“ There was only nine of them,” inter- 
rupted Jem; “ count the saddles.” 

“They came on me so sudden and 
unexpected that I was off my horse 
before I knew there was a man within 
reach. They had me down before I 
could say my prayers, and cudgelled me 
sorely, tearing my clothes; and they 
took away the packet of papers you 
gave me, sir. Sure I tried to guard it 
with my life, an’ they nearly took both.” 

“T am certain you did your best, 
Paddy,” said I ; “ and it’s sorry I am to 
see you injured.” 

“ Then they rode away, leaving me,sore 
wounded, sitting on the side of the road,” 
continued Paddy. “After a while I 
come to myself, for I seemed dazed ; 
and, my horse peacefully grazing beside 
me, I managed to get on its back, and 
turned toward London in the hope of 
meeting you; but instead of meeting 
you, sir, 1 came upon Jem with his pile 
of saddles, and he bound up my head 
and did what he could to save me, 
although I’ve a great thirst on me at 
this moment that’s difficult to deal with.” 

“ There’s a ditch by the side of the 
road,” said the priest. 

“Yes,” said Paddy, sadly; “I tried 
some of that.” 

I went to my pack on the horse and 
took out a bottle and a leather cup. 
Paddy drank, and smacked his lips with 
an ecstasy that gave us hope for his 
ultimate recovery. Jem Bottles laughed, 
and to close his mouth I gave him also 
some of the wine. 

“T hope,” said Father Donovan with 
indignation, “that the miscreant who mis- 
used you will be caught and punished.” 

“ IT punished them,” said Jem, drawing 
the back of his hand across his mouth. 

“We'll hear about it another time,” 
said I, having my suspicions. 

“Let the good man go on,” begged 
Father Donovan, who is not without 
human curiosity. 

Jem needed no second bidding. 

“Your Reverence,” he said, “I was 
jogging quietly on, as a decent man 





should, when, coming to the edge of 
this forest, I saw approach me a party 
of horsemen, who were very hilarious 
and laughed loudly. If you look up 
and down the road and see how lonely 
it is, and then look at the wood, with no 
hedge between it and the highway, 
you'll notice the place was designed by 
Providence for such a meeting.” 

“ Sure the public road is designed as 
a place for travellers to meet,” said the 
father, somewhat bewildered by the 
harangue. 

“Your Reverence is right; but this 
place could not afford better accommo- 
dation if I had made it myself. I struck 
into the wood before they saw me, tore 
the black lining from my hat, punched 
two holes in it for the eyes, and tied 
it round my forehead, letting it hang 
down over my face; then I primed my 
two pistols, and waited for the gentle- 
men. When they were nearly opposite, 
a touch of the heels to my horse’s flank 
was enough, and out he sprang into the 
middle of the road. 

“*Stand and deliver!’ I cried, point- 
ing the pistols at them, the words coming 
as glibly to my lips as if I had said them 
no later ago than yesterday. ‘Stand 
and deliver, ye——’” and here Jem 
glibly rattled out a stream of profane 
appellatives which was disgraceful to 
listen to. 

“Tut, tut, Jem,” I said, “you shouldn't 
speak like that. Any way we'll hear 
the rest another time.” 

“That’s what I| called them, sir,” said 
Jem, turning to me with surprise, “ you 
surely would not have me tell an 
untruth.” 

“T wouldn’t have you tell anything. 
Keep quiet. Father Donovan is not 
interested in your recital.” 

“TI beg your pardon, O’Ruddy,” said 
Father Donovan, looking at me re- 
proachfully; “but I am very much 
interested in this man’s narrative.” 

“ As any good man should be,” con- 
tinued Jem, “for these were arrant 
scoundrels; one of them I knew, and 
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his name is Doctor Chord. He fell off 
his horse on the roadway at once and 
pleaded for mercy. I ordered the others 
instantly to hold their hands above their 
heads, and they did so, except one man 
who began fumbling in his holster, and 
then, to show him what I could do with 
a pistol, I broke his wrist. At the 
sound of the shot the horses began to 
plunge, nearly trampling Doctor Chord 
into the dust. 

“Clasp your hands above your heads, 

Here went on anotherstream of terrible 
language again,and in despair I sat down 
on the pile of saddles, allowing things te 
take their course. Jem continued :— 

“The lesson of the pistol was not 
misread by my gentlemen, when they 
noticed I had a second loaded one; so, 
going to them one after the other I 
took their weapons from them and flung 
them to the foot of that tree, where, if 
you look, you may see them now. 
Then I took a contribution from each 
one, just as you do in church, your 
Reverence. I’m sure you have a collec- 
tion for the poor, and that was the one I 
was taking up this day. I have not 
counted them yet,” said the villain turn- 
ing to me, “but I think I have between 
sixty and seventy guineas, which are all 
freely at your disposal, excepting a trifle 
for myself and Paddy there. There’s no 
plaster like gold for a sore head, your 
Reverence. I made each one of them 
dismount and take off his saddle and 
throw it in the pile; then I had them 
mount again and drove them with 
curses toward London, and very glad 
they were to escape.” 

“He did not get the papers again,” 
wailed Paddy, who was not taking as 
jubilant a view of the world as was Jem 
at that moment. 

“I knew nothing of the papers,” pro- 
tested Bottles. “If you had told me 
about the papers, I would have had 
them, and if I had been carrying the 
Papers these fellows would not have 
made away with them.” 


THE ORUDDY 


“Then,” said the horrified priest, 
“you did not commit this act in punish- 
ment for the injury done to your friend? 
You knew nothing of that at the time. 
You set on these men thinking they 
were simple travellers.” 

“Oh, I knew nothing of what happened 
to Paddy till later, but you see, your 
Reverence, these men themselves were 
thieves and robbers. In their case it 
was nine men against one poor half- 
witted Irish lad 4 

“ Half-witted yourself,” cried Paddy 
angrily. 

“But you, sir,” continued his Rever- 
ence, “were simply carrying out the 
action of a highwayman. Sir, you are 
a highwayman.” 

“I was, your Reverence, but I have 
reformed.” 

“ And this pile of saddles attests your 
reformation !” said the old man, shaking 
his head. 

“But you see, your Reverence, this is 
the way to look at it r 

“Keep quiet, Jem!” cried I in disgust. 

“How can I keep quiet,” urged 
Bottles, “when I am unjustly accused ? 
I do not deny that I was once a high- 
wayman, but Mr. O’Ruddy converted 
me to better ways 

“ Highways,” said Paddy, adding, 
with a sniff: “ Half-witted !” 

“Your Reverence, I had no more 
intention of robbing those men than 
you have at this moment. I didn't 
know they were thieves themselves. 
Then what put it into my head to jump 
into the wood and on with a mask 
before you could say, Bristol town? It’s 
the mysterious ways of Providence, your 
Reverence. Even I didn’t understand 
it at the time, but the moment I heard 
Paddy’s tale I knew at once I was but 
an instrument in the hand of Providence, 
for I had not said, ‘Stand and deliver!’ 
this many a day, nor thought of it.” 

“It may be so; it may be so,” mur- 
mured the priest, more to himself than 
to us; but I saw that he was much 
troubled,so,getting up,i said to Paddy:— 
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“Are you able to ride farther on 
to-day?” 

“If I'd another sup from the cup, sir, 
I think I could,” whereat Jem Bottles 
laughed again, and I gave them both a 
drink of wine. 

“What are you going to do with all 
this saddlery?” said I to Bottles. 

“TI don’t know anything better than 
to leave it here; but I think, your 
honour, the pistols will come handy, for 
they’re all very good ones, and Paddy 
and me can carry them between us, or I 
can make two bags from these leather 
packs, and Paddy could carry the lot in 
them, as I do the swords.” 

“Very well,” I said. “Make your 
preparations as quickly as you can and 
let us be off, for this latest incident, in 
spite of you, Jem, may lead to pursuit 
and get us into trouble before we are 
ready for it.” 

“No fear, sir,” said Jem confidently. 
“One thief does not lay information 
against another. If they had been 
peaceable travellers, that would be 
another thing; but, as I said, Provi- 
dence is protecting us, no doubt because 
of the presence of his Reverence here, 
and not for our own merits.” 

“ Be thankful it is the reward of some 
one else’s merits you reap, Bottles, 
instead of your own. No more talk 
now, but to horse and away.” 

For some miles Father Donovan rode 
very silently. I told him something of 
my meeting with Jem Bottles and 
explained how I tried to make an 
honest man of him, while this was the 
first lapse I had known since his con- 
version. I even pretended that I had 
some belief in his own theory of the 
interposition of Providence, and Father 
Donovan was evidently struggling to 
acquire a similar feeling, although he 
seemed to find some difficulty in the 
contest. 

“I will speak with the man later,” he 
said, “and hope that my words will 
make some impression upon him. 


There was a trace of exaltation in his 
recital that showed no sign of a contrite 
spirit.” 

On account of the delay at the road- 
side it was well past twelve o'clock 
before we reached Maidstone, and there 
we indulged in a good dinner, that put 
heart into all of us, while the horses had 
time to rest and feed. The road to 
Rye presented no difficulties whatever, 
but, under ordinary conditions, I would 
have rested a night before travelling to 
the coast. There would be a little delay 
before the Earl discovered the useless 
nature of the papers which he had been 
at such expense to acquire, but after the 
discovery there was no doubt in my 
mind that he would move upon Brede 
as quickly as horses could carry his men; 
so I insisted upon pressing on to Rye 
that night, and we reached the town 
late, with horses that were very tired. 
It was a long distance for a man of the 
age of Father Donovan to travel in a 
day, but he stood the journey well, and 
enjoyed his supper with the best of us. 

We learned that there was no boat 
leaving for France for several days, and 
this disquieted me, for I would have 
liked to see Father Donovan off early 
next morning, for I did not wish to 
disclose my project to the peace-loving 
man. I must march on Brede next 
day if I was to get there in time, and 
so there was no longer any possibility of 
concealing my designs. However, there 
was no help for it, and I resolved to be 
up bright and early in the morning and 
engage a dozen men whom I could trust 
to stand by me. I also intended to 
purchase several cart-loads of provisions, 
so that if a siege was attempted we 
could not be starved out. All this I 
would accomplish at as early an hour as 
possible, get the carts on their way to 
Brede, and march at the head of the 
men myself; so I went to bed with a 
somewhat troubled mind, but fell speedily 
into a dreamless sleep nevertheless, and 
slept till broad daylight. 


(To be continued. ) 
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HERE had been sensations be- 

fore. Indeed, there was a 

summer of them. Men, women, 

and children had gone a-miss- 

ing, thoroughly and unaccountably, in 

such numbers that the public had all 

but a surfeit of mysterious disappear- 

ances. But with the Jarmain case the 

popular interest in the inexplicable was 
brought to its highest pressure. 

The story began with Simeon Jarmain’s 
visit to the police-station to beg the 
assistance of the authorities in tracing 
his brother. Henry Jarmain, the lost, 
had spent the best of his years in the 
back-blocks of Australia. For six weeks 
he had been living with Simeon in Cam- 
berwell. After finishing a letter, he 
rose and went out of the house, calling 
to Simeon that he was going to the 


post. 
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Hardly had the door slammed before 
Simeon remembered an unposted epistle 
in his own pocket that Henry might 
dispatch. Hastening out to catch up 
with the messenger—it was only a 
matter of five seconds he said—Simeon 
dashed into the street. It was dusk 
certainly, but clear. Simeon could see 
in both directions as far as the ends of 
the road, but Henry was not in sight. 

Going back into the house Simeon 
brought his page-boy, the only other 
member of the household, to the task of 
looking for the vanished man. 

“E’s off,” Buttons commented on the 
situation. “ Woi ’e couldn’t ha’ run it in 
the toime. Tikes me tew an’ a ’alf 
minutes to run aht o’ either end. Blow 
me if oi downt luk dahn the syur 
grites!” 

The page-boy’s search below ground 
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was as futile as Simeon’s scanning of 
the surface, which was not perhaps re- 
markable when one reflects that Henry 
had a thirty-eight inch chest, and that 
the coal-grids were some fourteen inches 
in diameter. 

Simeon sent the boy off with the 
letter, and sat down upon the low rail- 
ings to see in what way the mystery 
might be eventually explained. Buttons 
came back, in a little over an hour, with 
no news. Neither that night nor the 
next, nor the night after did the Colonial 
Mr. Jarmain return. So then, of course, 
Simeon came to the police. 

Could they do anything to relieve the 
awful tension upon his mind? The 
inspector thought they could. A de- 
scription was taken. The missing man 
was detailed as § ft. 7 in. high, brown 
eyes, greyish hair, aged 52, full beard, 
dark clothes, and all the rest of it. 

“Very much,” the inspector queried, 
“like yourself?” 

“That's so,” Simeon assented ; “ bar- 
ring the beard we might—if a man was 
feeble-sighted—be taken for each other.” 

“ Shall you tell the papers ? ” 

“Going to do it now,” Simeon 
promptly retorted, and having left a 
small souvenir in a palm where none 
but the inspector was likely to find it, 
Mr. Jarmain drove off. 

“ Harmalite Street,” he called through 
the trap-door of the cab. Having 
arrived and made his mission known 
to one of the staff of the cheapest 
and cheekiest morning paper _ in 
Europe, Simeon was confronted with 
the managing editor. 

That gentleman was _ considerably 
younger and brusquer than Simeon felt 
he had a right to expect. 

“Ssh! I don’t want the particulars. 
Don’t bother me with details. Our 
man’ll make them all right.” 

It was thus that the managing editor 
frustrated Simeon’s design to begin at 
the beginning and make every item in- 
telligible to a man of the tender years 
of his vis-a-vts. 


“Tell me—out and out now—is it a 
scoop? Do we have the exclusive ?” 

The editor’s tone was so managing 
that Simeon quailed. 

“ Do you—have Y” 

Quite plainly the jargon was Greek 
to the caller. 

“Tut-tut. Are you content to leave 
the crusade with us? Are you going to 
blab to the other papers ?” 

Simeon faltered out an indecisive 
“No.” 

“See here,” the editorial manager 
thumped the desk loudly. “Will you 
sign a paper leaving the entire job to 
me? I can find your man as soon as 
you are likely to really want him. 
Brother, I think you said? H’m, well, 
you can live without him for a fortnight, 
I suppose. So that’s agreed. Now 
wait till you’re asked to sign.” 

With this the manager whisked off, 
leaving very little breath in Simeon’s 
body. In a few minutes a bond was 
brought up for signature, whereby 
Simeon Jarmain contracted to abstain 
from giving any information whatsoever, 
either accurate or misleading, to any 
other journal, in consideration whereof 
the said proprietors undertook to pay 
a reward if need be of £500, and to 
diligently search, &c., &c., to restore, 
dead or alive, the missing Henry 
Jarmain. 

After five minutes with a shorthand 
writer, Simeon found his way to the 
street in a limp and mentally battered 
condition, and by hansom back again to 
Camberwell. There was a certain satis- 
faction in his air as he alighted at home, 
attributable, perhaps, to the knowledge 
that he had left no stone unturned in 
the pursuit of his fraternal duty. Henry, 
needless to say, was not back. Was he 
not under the care of the Dazly Curfew, 
to be produced at the psychological 
moment? 

The Curfew alone among morning 
papers printed the news of the missing 
Jarmain, and it made a moderate-sized 
feature of the mishap, dwelling tersely 
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upon the significant fact that Henry, 
who rivalled a black-tracker in his 
accustomed bush, should be found so 
far at fault in London. 

The day following, the Curfew told 
in more insistent tones all the details it 
had printed on the preceding day, 
coupled with a suggestion that here in 
real life was a case suggestive of Dickens 
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and his belief in the dissolution into thin 
air of even a solid, material fifteen stone 
squatter of Queensland. 

Reporters had been few hitherto, but 
the crescendo sounded by the Curfew 
brought pressmen up in droves to hang 
about by cay and bivouac in the streets 
at night. The editor-manager coped 
with their presence by detailing repre- 
sentatives of his own to sleep at 
Jarmain’s house, take in the meat and 
milk, and answer all inquiries. 

A £50 reward was offered by the 
Curfew, and a portrait, so far from life 
that almost anyone might be arrested 
on suspicion of being the original 
Jarmain, occupied a whole page of the 
paper. On the same day a hint was 
thrown out that the missing man, who 
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had all the Colonial’s love of riding, was 
thought tc have been seen in Rotten 
Row. The eyes of a thousand amateur 
detectives were turned upon Hyde Park. 
A score of tramps were made to demon- 
strate conclusively that they were not 
Jarmains. 

The reward was doubled, and the 
news was spread that, in his youth, 





OUR MAN’LI. MAKE THEM ALL RIGHT” 


Henry Jarmain had been associated 
with a secret society. One of the most 
telling incidents of the Jarmain crusade 
was centred in the slashing editorials. 
Is it the Mafia? Henry might have 
been seized and carried into a house or 
into a van and slaughtered. The page- 
boy, in reconstructing the occurrences 
in his mind, was positive that a laundry 
van was driving through the road 
when he was examining the coal grates. 
Immediately a raid was made on 
steam-laundries by the man-hunters. 
Opposition journals were in some 
chagrin, and hungry for a disappearance 
of their own. A chance came when the 
Curfew man, who kept watch and ward 
over Simeon, sent out Buttons with four- 
pence and a jug. No more was seen of 
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Buttons, and the CusZew, in a suggestive 
half-column, showed how this was 
further evidence of foul play. The 
moral effect of the effort was discounted 
by an evening paper, which, in a special 
edition, related with gusto the manner 
in which the fourpence had disappeared, 
along with some touching particulars 
as to the fate of the jug. 

Countered in that direction, the 
Curfew set the wires to work. Its cor- 
respondents in the provinces, in Europe 
and in America, were besought to 
furnish clues and tasty solutions to the 
problem. The response was a credit to 
that versatile staff. The Monte Carlo 
correspondent was cast into gaol on a 
charge of snatching a body from the 
Suicides Rest. In Copenhagen a cor- 
respondent lost his life in searching for 
Henry Jarmain’s remains in the harbour. 
The Antwerp man had seen Jarmain 
set sail on a ’Frisco-bound barque, dis- 
guised in green spectacles and a red 
bandanna, and bearing a parrot in 
one hand and a loaf of sugar in the 
other. New York cabled the news, at 
so many shillings per word, that Henry 
Jarmain had positively been refused 
admission to the States and was now 
returned on the Chi/pertc as an un- 
desirable immigrant. 

The provinces were not behindhand. 
A Gravesend man chartered a tug to 
pursue a bobbing corpse, which proved 
to be a Chinaman’s. Henry Jarmain 
was run down by a train in Stafford- 
shire at the same time that he alit from 
a balloon in Berkshire, and was arrested 
for showing no visible means of sub- 
sistence in Aberdeen. As a column of 
cuttings from private correspondence 
showed, the Curfew could put its hand 
on 287 Jarmains, all of them wrong 
ones, at any moment. 

Clairvoyants, after falling into a 
trance and holding the wisp of hair that 
the Curfew recovered from Henry’s 
comb, saw wonderful sights. All agreed 
in seeing a sheep-run, a sea-voyage, a 
desert-plain, and a street in Camberwell, 


but otherwise this assistance was as un- 
reliable as the Curfew’s trained and 
selected staff of correspondents. They 
saw him in blood and in beer, in the 
mortuary, in coal-cellars, in the river, in 
a mad-house, and in a cemetery. But 
before anyone could reach the spots 
indicated, Jarmain was gone and the 
residents had forgotten his presence. 

When the Curfew made the reward 
$250 the third disappearance occurred, 
an event so sensational and unexpected 
that every tongue in the country wagged 
about it. Simeon Jarmain went out of 
sight with as little warning as a dis- 
solving view. He went to bed, in the 
next room to the Curfew’s representa- 
tive, with locked doors and all precau- 
tions taken, and in the morning Simeon 
was flown. It was a first-class mystery, 
though it cost the Curfew’s guardian his 
job without warning. 

Even that tremendous fellow the 
managing editor gasped before the 
situation as it now presented itself. 
“Three columns of Jarmain,” he tele- 
phoned to the sub-editor’s room. And 
three it was of the hottest, most vibrant, 
thrilling,nervous English that the Curfew 
had ever put into the newsagent’s hands. 
The reward leaped to £500 at a bound, 
and more than that sum was spent in 
Jarmain telegrams the same night. 

England rang with the echoes of the 
double disappearance. Men went about 
their business with their hands upon 
their waists to reassure themselves that 
they were not spontaneously combust- 
ing. It had come to that theory 
definitely. The Curfew, after its search 
of every nook and cranny in the land, 
refused any other explanation. The 
frames of the Jarmains had melted 
without leaving a whiff of smoke or a 
grain of residual ash into the atmo- 
sphere. It was incredible but it was 
true. (Those are the Curfew’s own 
words). 

To what lengths overwrought feeling 
would have reduced the populace can- 
not now be said. Insanity must have 
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increased beyond precedent, and in the 
unsettled state of the country crime and 
drink must have followed the same 
trend. Happily the spell was broken. 

That same night Simeon Jarmain ap- 
peared-—at a music-hall in the Strand. 
Not among the audience but upon the 
stage. An extra turn was signalled, 
and with lights low, flats of scenery and 
simple furniture, the whole process of 
deluding the Curfew was illustrated. 
Beginning with the disappearance of 
Henry, who was Simeon in a false 
beard, the business was enacted in dumb 
show. Buttons peered down grids with 
an exaggerated show of energy. The 
intelligent police inspector was per- 
sonated to the life. The managing 
editor was caricatured with a cruel 
fidelity. Shrieks, explosions, howls, and 
the report of arms floated “on” from the 
wings, while a cinamatograph reeled 
off pictures showing every phase of the 
Curfew’s history of surmise. Simeon 
bolted into a fireplace, emerged upon 
the practicable tiles, and waved adieux 
to an audience frantic with inextinguish- 
abie laughter. 

All London tried to see Jarmain, 
bushels of offers were wired to him from 
the provinces. By the adroit suggestion 
—which, by the way, was thought to be 
well-founded—that he, Simeon, was a 
wealthy and eccentric nobleman, the 
business of the hall was boomed to the 
skies. 

The Curfew, far from losing its face, 
printed the intimation in its acid, im- 
perturbable way that :— 

“We understand that the brothers 
Jarmain, whose disappearance excited 
some comment recently, have been re- 
stored to the world. Presuming upon 
an ill-gotten notoriety, they are seeking 
to make capital from their ill-conceived 
exploits. Thinking people assess the 
mountebanking at its proper value.” 

Whereupon the great journal solemnly 
reopened its long-standing campaigns 
against Flies in Cookshops, secure 
against the duplicity of a Jarmain. 








THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By ROBERT BARR 


On the first day of 
June, two thousand five 
hundred and nine years 
ago, the Sibyl of Cumae entered the 
Palace of Tarquin the Proud, the last 
king of Rome. Under her right arm 
she carried five volumes, under her left, 
four. It was ungallantly reported in 
Rome that the lady was approaching 
her thousandth year, but she certainly 
did not look it, and came dancing up 
the marble steps with the airy grace of 
sweet five hundred and fifty. She was 
the first of the book agents, and naturally 
her six or seven hundred years expe- 
rience in palming off innocuous literature 
upon unwilling customers rendered her 
the most astute of the enterprising 
fraternity of which she was the founder. 
Tarquin the Proud scowled as the lady 
jauntily approached the foot of the 
throne ; he had previously been nipped 
by subscribing to “Picturesque Etruria” 
in parts at one denarius each, and before 
that, had taken “Ten Minutes with our 
Best Authors” in thirty volumes, half 
calf, on the instalment plan. But before 
he could protest the Sibyl began glibly 
to expatiate on the virtue of her wares. 

“T have here,” said she, “a most re- 
markable work ; ninth edition in nine 
volumes, of the Encyclopedia Romana. 
It has been written by the most noted 
men of our time, and may be had “s 

“You mean I may be had,” inter- 
rupted Tarquin the Proud in his fiercest 
manner ; “I tell you I don’t want it, I 
have no time to read. Didn’t you see 
the notice at the door which says, ‘ No 
book agents allowed up these stairs’?” 

“TI have no time to read either,” 
replied the Sibyl with a smile, “ therefore 
I did not read the notice. The cost of 
these volumes is only sixpence, less 
than a penny each, or ninepence on the 
deferred payment system.” 


An Old Yarn. 
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“TI tell you I don’t want them,” 
shrieked Tarquin. 

“Oh, very well,” replied the Sibyl 
calmly, “no use in being nasty about 
it.” So saying, to the amazement of the 
monarch, she turned and threw three of 
the volumes into the blazing wood fire 
that was trying to take the chill off the 
Palace. Then, placing her forefinger 
against the side of her nose, she winked 
at the potentate, crying, “ See you later,” 
and so departed. 


os Tarquin the Proud 

ae sprang for the poker, and 
* tried to rescue the blazing 

literature, but he was too late. 

“TI have heard of words that burn,” 
he muttered to himself, “but these 
books, like others I have known, 
ended in smoke more rapidly than I 
anticipated.” 

Next morning the lady called again, 
this time with three books under 
each arm. 

“Aha,” exclaimed Tarquin, “I 
thought you would be back again. 
Threepence off the shilling to-day I 
venture to predict.” 

“Not so,” replied the Sibyl, “the 
price is sixpence for the set, cash down, 
in other words a penny each.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Tarquin, 
offered me nine at that price yesterday. 

“The more fool you for not taking 
them. Now is your second chance. 
To-morrow you'll have to telegraph, 
and the day after you cannot get the 
volumes at any price.” 

“T won't give sixpence,” said Tarquin 
sullenly. “I'd rather wait and buy 
them second-hand at some old book 
shop.” 

“Very good,” returned the Sibyl, 
whereupon she took three of the 
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yolumes and pushed them among the 
live coals with the poker before the 
king could interfere. 

“Beware of the 3rd of June,” cried 
the lady as she skipped down the 
marble stairs, wonderfully agile con- 
sidering her nine hundred and sixty 
years. 

On the morning of the 3rd of June 
she returned with three volumes. 

“Sixpence,” said she menacingly, 
glancing towards the fire. 

King Tarquin the Proud frowned, 
muttered, probably swore a little, then 
searched among the folds of his toga 
until he found his pocket, produced a 
sixpence, growling that he could get 
them for fourpence-halfpenny at any 
discount establishment, but adding, with 
a return to his customary geniality, that 
he did not mind the extra three half- 
pence, as she had been compelled to 
climb the stairs three times, and a half- 
penny a climb was not an excessive 
price for a woman of her age. Thus 
did Tarquin, who was a foolish man 
that could not make up his mind in 
time, become possessed of the three 
books, when he might as well have had 
nine of them for the same money. 
Later advices from Rome announce 
that a few years afterwards he lost his 
throne, which is only what one might 
expect from his injudicious treatment 
of financial questions. 


The reason for re-telling 

The Moral. this ancient story is as 
follows:—The event which 

happened in Rome two thousand five 
huadred odd years ago is to be repeated 
in London during June, 1904. Tarquin 
the Proud is likely to be enacted by the 
British public, whilst I, having age and 
experience, will play the réle of the 
Sibyl of Cumae, and it all comes about 
through the “ Tremendous Adventures 
of Major Brown,” by G. K. Chesterton, 
which appears in another part of this 
magazine. I am thoroughly convinced 
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that there is at least half a million of 
people of intellect in Great Britain who 
would buy THE IDLER to read this story. 
I shall take pains to let them know 
about it by advertising the fact in 
periodicals whose united circulation is 
at least two millions, for I am a great 
believer in advertising, having seen the 
success of authors who indulge in this 
practice. But as there is nothing abso- 
lutely certain in this world, except an 
increase in the income tax, I am faced 
with two elements of doubt. First, my 
advertisement may not strike the half- 
million intelligent people ; and second, 
if it does, these people may not believe 
what I state, that this series of stories, 
under the general title of “The Club 
of Queer Trades,” is the most remark- 
able ever printed in any publication. 
These elements of doubt combine to 
produce a problem which I intend to 
solve by adopting the ancient Roman 
precedent which I have cited above. 
THE IDLER is a costly magazine to 
produce. If I printed three hundred 
thousand extra and, in spite of my 
optimism, there proved to be no demand 
for them, the loss to me would be some- 
where between four thousand and five 
thousand pounds. I betray no con- 
fidence when I frankly admit I have no 
such money to throw away during June, 
1904. I shall, therefore, content myself 
by printing a beggarly ten thousand 
copies extra, and if, as I confidently ex- 
pect, the whole edition is sold out within 
a few days of publication, it would seem 
the correct thing to issue a second 
edition of the magazine to supply the 
further demand. This is exactly what 
I shall not do, and yet I wish everybody 
to read Mr. Chesterton’s story. 


Several printing presses 

The Modern are required to produce 
Application. THE IDLER, and these 
presses cannot be idlers 

themselves, waiting until the editor 
knows whether there is a demand for 
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further copies or not. Thcrefore the 
plates are removed from each machine 
as soon as the printing is done. To 
make ready for a new edition is a 
tedious process, requiring days and 
days, and before a second edition could 
be on the market most of June would 
be gone, and we would be treading on 
the heels of the July number. Therefore 
there will be no second edition of the 
June IDLER, but I shall set the presses 
going upon a small pamphlet, IDLER 
size of page, containing the “ Tre- 
mendous Adventures of Major Brown” 
only. This should sell for a penny, but 
it won't; the price charged will be 
exactly the same as that asked for the 
magazine, in other words, sixpence. 
Tarquin the Proud is to-day offered the 
whole IDLER, with its galaxy of stars, 
for a tanner; when the edition is sold 
out they may have, for the same humble 
price, Mr. Chesterton’s story alone, and 
I shall print enough of these pamphlets 
to supply the demand if it runs to ten 
millions. Then I shall increase the 
number of the July IDLER by exactly 
the quantity sold of the pamphlet, for 
each story is just a little better than the 
one that went before. Iam certain that 
whoever reads the first will wish to read 
the other five. 


I met a_ well-known 

Unspeakable publisher the other day, 

Rot. and congratulated him on 

the excellence of a peri- 

odical he had recently issued, yet he did 
not appear to be happy about it. 

“Yes,” he answered gloomily, “it 
ought to sell. The public pay sixpence 
for a magazine that costs us a shilling to 
produce.” 

This does not seem to be a very 
healthy state of business in the pub- 
lishing trade, yet it is well-nigh 
universal. If it were not for the ad- 
vertisers many magazines would cease 
from troubling, and the halfpenny 
papers would disappear altogether. 





T. W. H. Crosland thinks he has 
solved the problem in a weekly entitled 
The Tiger, at sixpence nett. Mr. 
Crosland is the author of what may be 
called an unspeakable series of books, 
and now he publishes a pamphlet partly 
written and entirely edited by himself, 
consisting of fourteen pages, each page 
about three-quarters the size of the one 
on which these remarks appear. In an 
article headed, “On Something for 
Nothing,” Mr. Crosland pauses for a 
moment in his battle against the Scot 
to tackle the publishing problem. He 
says the question before us is this: “Is 
an honest man justified in sitting down 
to breakfast on any morning in the 
week with a one halfpenny paper before 
him which has cost the producers at a 
moderate computation three farthings?” 
I shall answer that question for him. 
The honest man is perfectly justified in 
doing so. As long as he pays the price 
demanded by the producer of a journal 
there is no question at all of his honesty 
in the matter. He is just as noble a 
human being as the person who gives 
sixpence nett for 7he Tiger. Concern- 
ing his own publication Mr. Crosland 
remarks :— 

“We have never contemplated the 
provision of sixpennyworth of paper, 
ink and printing for less than sixpence. 
We do not know at the moment 
whether we are making a profit or not, 
and at the same time we do not care. 
We do know, however, that we are pro- 
viding the public with a fair, legitimate, 
and entirely decent sixpennyworth of 
printing, paper and writing for sixpence.” 

That’s all right, and very good sense. 
If Mr. Crosland can get his sixpence 
nett he would be foolish to take less. I 
have read 7he Tiger through with care, 
and my estimate of its value differs 
from that of Mr. Crosland by fivepence 
nett, so he may guess whether the price 
should be one penny or elevenpence. 
The Tiger digs its claws terribly into 
the Scotch. No one can possibly have 
any objection to this, but the thought 
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arises, if Mr. Crosland dislikes Scotch 
so much, why doesn’t he drink Irish? 


Mr. Crosland does not 

Authors as in the least believe in Mr. 

Critics. Chesterton. I am _ told 

that the next book of the 
former will contain a savage onslaught 
upon the latter. I have reason to hope 
that Mr. Chesterton will survive. 

Clement K. Shorter, who edits a shil- 
lingsworth called Zhe Sphere, and sells it 
for sixpence, also announces his lack of 
appreciation of Gilbert K. Chesterton, in 
spite of the fact that these two cele- 
brated men divide their names in the 
middle with the same initial. ‘This is 
exactly as it should be. I used to think 
that writers, knowing the difficulty of 
the trade, would be most lenient in their 
judgment of the efforts of other writers, 
but I was entirely in the wrong. This 
delusion seems to be very general, for 
young and aspiring writers often send 
their manuscripts to well-known authors 
that judgment may be passed upon them. 
Young writers would be much better 
advised to send their novels to an 
energetic grocer in a large way of busi- 
ness, or to an enterprising linen-draper or 
ironmonger. Then they would get the 
appreciation they deserve. 

William Watson parodied Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Lest We Forget,” and Le 
Gallienne wrote a whole book to show 
that the author of “Barrack Room 
Ballads” didn’t know what he was 
talking about. Once upon atime The 
Atheneum began to get the reputation 
of being severe upon poetry, so Philip 
Bourke Marston was engaged to attend 
to that department, it being thought 
that as he was a poet himself, and blind, 
like Milton, he would be just and kind 
to his fellow-craftsmen. So far from 
that being the case his onslaughts were 
mercilessly severe, almost savage in fact, 
and The Atheneum was compelled to 
put another critic in his place. If the 
gentle art of poetry leads to such 
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extremes of judgment, what are we to 
expect from the less subtle craft of 
prose ? 


The other day, for the 

“Lay on, third time in my life, I 
Macduff!” met Mr. William Dean 
Howells, who is perhaps 

the most delicate and charming of 
modern novelists, and is certainly the 
mildest-mannered man that ever wielded 
a fountain pen. Yet some years ago he 
blotted out Dickens and Thackeray, and 
when Rudyard Kipling’s head appeared 
above the crowd, the first stunner he 
received on his nob was from a club 
wielded by the slim, white hands of Mr. 
Howells. It was while Kipling was 
rubbing his sore head that he explained 
to me why all this was right and proper. 
He said something to the effect that any 
earnest and original writer must believe 
that his method is the only true one. 
If he thought any other method was 
right, he would adopt that method. 
Herbert Spencer could find nothing 
worthy of praise in Homer; he lost 
faith in Ruskin ; and said of Carlyle that 
he either could not, or would not, think 
coherently. Carlyle thought Herbert 
Spencer little better than a fool. When 
Spencer was about forty years old he 
issued a book on the instalment plan, 
and Dr. Jowett of Oxford was one 
of the first subscribers. Presently 
Jowett wrote to the publishers saying 
that to save himself the trouble of 
periodical payments for Mr. Spencer’s 
book he sent a cheque covering the whole 
amount of his subscription, adding that 
he already felt he had full return, for 
while the books were absolutely value- 
less save for showing the industry of an 
uneducated and indiscreet person, yet 
the experience that came to him in the 
transaction was not without its benefits. 
Nevertheless, Jowett’s investment proved 
a good one, for when his library was sold 
this work of Spencer’s brought eight 
times the amount of the cheque. Glad- 
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stone and Disraeli agreed about very 
few things in this world, but they were 
at one in their contempt for Herbert 
Spencer. Meanwhile Carlyle wrote of 
Jowett that he was “a poor little 
good-humoured owlet of a body; Oxford 
Liberal, and very conscious of being 
so, not knowing right hand from left 
otherwise.” Dickens could not read 
Thackeray’s works, and doubtless if we 
had Thackeray’s opinion of Dickens, 
that is, his real opinion, it would not be 
flattering. 


There is this to be said 
The Literary in excuse of the apparent 
Life. lack of amiability on the 
part of literary men. Their 
profession is a nerve-racking one, and 
very uncertain at the best. The author 
knows that if invention flags, or if ill- 
health overtakes him, his usefulness is 
ended ; or fashions may change, as they 
are constantly doing, and the historical 
novelist finds his ship aground while 
the retiring tide floats off the problem 
story or something of that sort. The 
doctor, or the lawyer, or the barrister, is 
protected in a measure from competition 
by the expense the newcomer is put to 
in entering one or other of these pro- 
fessions, but the man or woman with 
sixpence to buy a pen, a pot of ink and 
a sheet of paper, will probably sell the 
outcome of the combination much 
quicker that George Meredith might 
dispose of the rich fruits of his mature 
genius. It costs money to start a black- 
smith’s shop, and years of strenuous 
work to learn the craft, but any Board 
School graduate can write, and most of 
them do. When the late Grant Allen 
told the story of his first book in THE 
IDLER, twelve years ago, I thought him 
unduly pessimistic in his summing up, 
but a dozen years modifies a man’s 
opinion. You will find his article in the 
second volume of THE IDLER, and it 
concludes as follows :— 
“I would say earnestly to the in- 


genuous and aspiring, brain for brain, in 
no market can you sell your abilities to 
such poor advantage. Don’t take to 
literature if you have capital enough in 
hand to buy a broom, and energy 
enough to annex a vacant crossing.” 

On the other hand, the literary life 
has its compensations. There is in it 
the excitement of gambling. You throw 
your book down upon a number, and if 
the wheel of fortune whirls that number 
uppermost, the compensation is great. 
Then the railways do not charge for 
carrying a fountain pen, as they do for 
the transportation of a bicycle, so an 
author may write where he pleases; in 
the mountains of Switzerland, by a 
Norwegian fjord, or on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. This is an advantage 
which does not pertain to the black- 
smith’s shop, and the unfortunate editor 
is chained to his oar. Long ago, when 
I was foreman of a book factory, | 
remember with delight the spring spent 
on the Moselle, a summer on the Island 
of Islay, an autumn in the Tyrol, and a 
heavenly winter in Capri, and in all of 
these enchanting spots part of a book 
was hammered out. 

When W. D. Howells, who unkindly 
deprived us of Dickens and Thackeray, 
was a younger man than he is to-day, 
he visited Montreal, and there set his 
name upon the hotel register where all 
might see, as is the custom in American 
hotels. Shortly after, strolling through 
the corridor, he heard one enthusiastic 
young man, who was glancing over the 
register, say to another :— 

“Hello, Howells is here ! 
if he is the novelist.” 

This was the first touch of recognition 
as a writer that Howells had received 
from a representative of the great public 
whom he hoped to win. The remark 
foretold the success that was afterwards 
to be his, and it sent a glow of gratitude 
through the frame of the rising writer, 
so much so that he felt like going up to 
the two young men and shaking hands 
with them, and I am sorry he did not 
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give way to the impulse, for I feel sure 
his advance would have been welcomed. 

Now, if all is not beer and skittles in 
the literary line, there is nevertheless 
some ale to be found at the bottom of 
the jar. 


I sometimes withdraw 
myself from the literary 
society of London, so as 
to give the other fellows a 
rest, and on those occa- 
sions | make for the open country. It 
is amazing how short a distance a 
literary reputation extends. It rarely 
gets beyond a four-mile radius. Once 
out in the wayside villages you meet 
well-thumbed books that no one in town 
ever heard of; weird periodicals and 
weekly papers that never enter a metro- 
politan club; parish magazines, the 
insides of which are produced apparently 
by the million, while on the outside is a 
picture of the local church, and some 
stray leaves pertaining to that particular 
district. { found the other day a book 
by an author entirely unknown to me, 
and I noted on the title-page that over 
three hundred thousand copics had been 
sold. Ina catalogue at the back was a 
list of this woman’s works, and they 
aggregated a good deal more than a 
million. I do not know what compensa- 
tion she received, but at a royalty of 
sixpence a volume, and a_ worldly 
publisher would have given her more, 
there would have been a sum of twenty- 
five thousand pounds, which, put out at 
interest, would have netted her, at three 
per cent. seven hundred and_ fifty 
pounds annually. 

Last week, being tired of books and 
bookmen, | put on my knickerbockers, 
took a stout stick and a Great Northern 
train, and in due time achieved Ashwell 
station. The village of Ashwell is two 
miles from the railway station, situated 
in the northern peninsular of Hertford- 
shire. A shove to the East, and Ashwell 
would have been in Cambridgeshire ; a 
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shove to the West, and Bedfordshire 
would have been its portion. When I 
become rich I intend to buy some out- 
of-the-way village, a picturesque place 
if possible, and sound asleep commer- 
cially. There I shall inaugurate some 
village industry which involves the 
making of things by hand, and we will 
doubtless make them so badly that we 
shall have no difficulty in persuading 
the buying public they are real art 
work. If an arm-chair and a pair of fire- 
irons are ugly enough, they are sure to 
be good art, commanding high prices, 
as is the case with Mr. Crosland and his 
Tiger. 1 should like the village to 
possess a water-mill that might supply 
us with electric light, and give force to 
the necessary machinery for producing 
hand work. As I see no escape from 
the accumulating of great wealth, | am 
naturally looking round for this village 
in my odd moments. I saw it stated 
somewhere that Ashwell takes its name 
from the fact that there is a grove of 
ash trees there, and from among the 
roots of this grove rises a great spring 
of purest water, which is instantly 
polluted a little further down, as is the 
custom with our present civilisation 
See Ruskin’s tribute to a similar spring 
in the preface of “ A Crown of Wild 
Olives.”) The water means life at one 
end of the village, and typhoid fever at 
the other. 

I tramped across the rolling landscape, 
extremely fair to view, with the tower 
of Ashwell Church peeping over the 
hills in front of me. Arriving at the 
village | found the spring and the ash 
grove, all as my fancy had pictured it, 
with the exception that an ugly iron 
pipe conveyed much of the water into a 
huge brewery, taking it in where the 
liquid is pure, and I make no doubt that 
the beer is excellent, for in this district 
the finest of barley is grown. I was 
disappointed in not getting a drink of 
it, for the pub I patronised kept Baldock 
ale. In travelling I have always found 
that the local pubs never keep the local 
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beer. I suppose that distance lends 
enchantment to the brewery. Learning 
that tramps were not admitted to the 
brewery, I thought it best not to apply 
at headquarters for a mug of the mixture. 
However, later in the day, when | 
reached Baldock after a tramp of five or 
six miles, dust-covered and thirsty, I 
secured a tankard of Ashwell ale in that 
large village. Curious that one drinks 
Baldock ale in Ashwell, and Ashwell ale 
in Baldock. It seems to me that by a 
little shuffling of arrangements much 
traffic could be saved. But perhaps the 
ale is like a prophet, of no honour in its 
own country. 


There is no mad rush 

The Ideal for wealth in Ashwell, and 

Life. indeed I began to fear, 
when house after house of 
entertainment informed me they had 
nothing to eat on the premises, that I 
should be in danger of starvation, which 
is almost as bad as getting nothing to 
drink. At last one landlady explained 
that there was rarely a visitor in these 
parts, but she would send out for a 
chop if I cared to go to that expense. 

“In heaven’s name,” said I, “ procure 
two chops, for I am hungry,” and this 
she did. 

The chops were more than usually 
excellent, but then I was more than 
usually hungry, which may account in 
part for my appreciation of them. The 
landlady stood by and listened without 
enthusiasm to my praise of the village, 
which I had explored while the chops 
were cooking. She admitted reluctantly 
that Ashwell was a nice little place, and 
the only fault she found with it was 
that it was dead and was not aware of 
the fact of its own departure from this 
life. It was a sort of bourne to which 
no traveller returned. Ashwell had the 





misfortune to be situated upon a road 
that led nowhere in particular, and so 
no one in particular ever came there. 
As she bemoaned her sad fate in pre- 
siding over a tavern in such a sleepy 
hollow, I tried to console her by 
pointing out the grandeur of the house 
and the immense size of the beautiful 
garden. 

“It is an earthly paradise,” said |, 
“and unless you pay an exorbitant rent, 
you should be happy in this peaceful 
vale.” 

“That's just it,” she replied, “we do 
pay a cruel rent. You would never 
believe what we have to pay.” 

In this statement she was perfectly 
right. I could not have guessed the 
amount in a year, and I began to 
perceive that other occupations have 
their troubles as well as the literary 
trade. 

“ How much?” I asked. 

“Twenty pounds a year!” she ex- 
claimed in awe-stricken tones. 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed, “ that 
seems incredible.” 

And so it did. I had no idea such a 
mansion and such grounds could be had 
anywhere for so small a sum. And like 
a flash there came to me the knowledge 
that I had been misapplying my 
energies all my life. I’m going to keep 
a pub and sell beer to be consumed on 
the premises, as the board over the door 
intimates. In a week or two I could 
earn enough by writing to pay the rent 
and stock the place ; then I should have 
all the rest of the year to myself, 
delighting to meet the chance traveller, 
learning something from each one, and, 
I trust, speeding him on his way 
fortified by good beer and mellowed by 
the charming companionship with which 
I had regaled him. And thus I should 
live a care-free life, existing by what | 
consumed on the premises. 
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‘‘ THERE IS THE WICKEDEST MAN IN LONDON ” 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES 


I.—THE PAINFUL FALL OF A GREAT REPUTATION 


By G. K. CHESTERTON * 


With Illustrations by the Author 


ASIL GRANT and I were talk- 
RB ing one day in what is perhaps 
the most perfect place for talk- 
ing on earth—the top of a 
tolerably deserted tram-car. To talk 
on the top of a hill is superb; but to 
talk on the top of a flying hill is a 
fairy tale. 

The vast blank space of North 
London was flying by; the very pace 
gave us a sense of its immensity and 
its meanness. It was, as it were, a 
base infinitude, a squalid eternity, 
and we felt the real horror of the poor 
parts of London, the horror that is so 
totally missed and misrepresented by 
the sensational novelists who depict it 
as being a matter of narrow streets, 





: Copyright in Great Britain by Robert Barr. 
Copyright in the United States by Harper & Bros. 


filthy houses, criminals and maniacs, 
and dens of vice. In a narrow street, 
in a den of vice, you do not expect 
civilisation, you do not expect order. 
But the horror of this was the fact that 
there was civilisation, that there was 
order, but that civilisation only showed 
its morbidity, and order only its 
monotony. No one would say in going 
through a criminal slum, “I see no 
statues. I notice no cathedrals.” But 
here there were public buildings ; only 
they were mostly lunatic asylums. 
Here there were statues; only they 
were mostly statues of railway en- 
gineers and philanthropists—two dingy 
classes of men united by their common 
contempt for the people. Here there 
were churches; only they were the 
churches of dim and erratic sects, 
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Agapemonites or Irvingites. Here, 
above all, there were broad roads and 
vast crossings and tramway lines and 
hospitals and all the real marks of 
civilisation. But though one never 
knew, in one sense, what one would 
see next, there was one thing we knew 
we should not see—anything really 
great, central, of the first class, any- 
thing that humanity had adored. And 
with revulsion indescribable our 
emotions returned, I think, to those 
really close and crooked entries, to those 
really mean streets, to those genuine 
slums which lie round the Thames and 
the City, in which nevertheless a real 
possibility remains that at any chance 
corner the great cross of the great 
cathedral of Wren may strike down the 
street like a thunderbolt. 

“But you must always remember 
also,” said Grant to me, in his heavy 
abstracted way, when I had urged this 
view, “‘ that the very vileness of the life 
of these ordered plebeian places, bears 
witness to the victory of the human 
soul. I agree with you. I agree that 
they have to live in something worse 
than barbarism. They have to live in 
a fourth-rate civilisation. But yet I 
am practically certain that the majority 
of people here are good people. And 
being good is an adventure far more 
violent and daring than sailing round 
the world. Besides——” 

“Go on,” I said. 

No answer came. 

“Go on,” I said, looking up. 

The big blue eyes of Basil Grant were 
standing out of his head and he was 
paying no attention to me. He was 
staring over the side of the tram. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, 
peering over also. 

“It is very odd,” said Grant at last, 
grimly, “that I should have been 
caught out like this at the very moment 
of my optimism. I said all these people 





were good, and there is the wickedest 
man in London.” 

“Where?” I asked, leaning over 
further, “‘ where ? ” 

“Oh, I was right enough,” he went 
on in that strange continuous and 
sleepy tone which always angered his 
hearers at acute moments, “I was 
right enough when I said all these 
people were good. They are heroes; 
they are saints. Now and then they 
may perhaps steal a spoon or two ; the 
may beat a wife or two with the poker, 
But they are saints all the same ; they 
are angels; they are robed in white, 
they are clad with wings and haloes 
—at any rate compared to that man.” 

“Which man ?” I cried again, and 
then my eye caught the figure at which 
Basil’s bull’s eyes were glaring. 

He was a slim, smooth person, pass- 
ing very quickly among the quickly 
passing crowd, but though there was 
nothing about him sufficient to attract 
a startled notice, there was quite 
enough to demand a curious consider- 
ation when once that notice was 
attracted. He wore a black top-hat, 
but there was enough in it of those 
strange curves whereby the decadent 
artist of the eighties tried to turn the 
top-hat into something as rhythmic as 
an Etruscan vase. His hair, which 
was largely grey, was curled with the 
instinct of one who appreciated the 
gradual beauty of grey and silver. The 
rest of his face was oval and, I thought, 
rather oriental; he had two black tufts 
of moustache. 

“* What has he done ?” I asked. 

“IT am not sure of the details,” said 
Grant, “but his besetting sin is a 
desire to intrigue to the disadvantage 
of others. Probably he has adopted 
some imposture or other to effect his 
plan.” 

“What plan?” I asked. “If you 
know all about him why don’t you tell 
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“wHy pon’T YOU TELL ME WHY HE IS 


me why he is the wickedest man in 
England ? What is his name ?”’ 

Basil Grant stared at me for some 
moments. 

“T think you’ve made a mistake in 
my meaning,” he said. ‘“‘ I don’t know 
his name. I never saw him before in 
my life.” 

“Never saw him before!” I cried, 
with a kind of anger; “ then what in 
heaven’s name do you mean by saying 
that he is the wickedest man in 
England ? ” 

“I meant what I said,” said Basil 
Grant calmly. ‘‘ The moment I saw 
that man, I saw all these populations 
stricken with a sudden and splendid 
innocence. I saw that while ll 
ordinary poor men in these streets were 
being themselves, he was not being 








THE WICKEDEST MAN IN ENGLAND?” 


himself. I saw that all the men in 
these slums, cadgers, pickpockets, 
hooligans, are all, in the deepest sense, 
trying to be good. And I saw that 
that man was trying to be evil.” 

“‘Butif younever saw him before 
I began. 

“*In God’s name look at his face,” 
cried out Basil in a voice that startled 
the driver. ‘‘ Look at the eyebrows. 
They mean that infernal pride which 
made Satan so proud that he sneered 
even at heaven when he was one of the 
first angels in it. Look at _ his 
moustaches, they are so grown as to 
insult humanity. In the name of the 
sacred heavens, look at his hair. In 
the name of God and the stars, look at 
his hat.” 

I stirred uncomfortably. 
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“But after all,” I said, “this is 
very fanciful—perfectly absurd. Look 
at the mere facts. You have never 
seen the man before, you——” 

**Oh, the mere facts,” he cried out 
in a kind of despair. ‘The mere facts! 
Do you really admit—are you still so 
sunk in superstitions, so clinging to dim 
and prehistoric altars, that you believe 
in facts? Do you not trust an im- 
mediate impression ? ” 

“* Well, an immediate impression may 
be,” I said, “a little less practical 
than facts.” 

** Bosh,” he said. ‘‘On what else 
is the whole world run but immediate 
impressions ? What is more practical ? 
My friend, the philosophy of this world 
may be founded on facts. Its business 
is run on spiritual impressions and 
atmospheres. Why do you refuse or 
accept a clerk ? Do you measure his 
skull? Do you read up his physio- 
logical state in a hand-book ? Do you 
go upon facts at all? Not a scrap. 
You accept the clerk who may save 
you business—you refuse the clerk 
that may rob your till, entirely upon 
those immediate mystical impressions 
under the pressure of which I pronounce, 
with a perfect sense of certainty and 
sincerity, that that man walking in 
that street beside us is a humbug and 
a villain of some kind.” 

“You always put things well,” I 
said, “‘ but of course such things cannot 
immediately be put to the test.” 

Basil sprang up straight and swayed 
with the swaying car. 

“Let us get off and follow him,” he 
said. “I bet you five pounds it will 
turn out as I say.” 

And with a scuttle, a jump, and a run, 
we were off the car. 

The man with the curved silver hair 
and the curved eastern face walked 
along for some time, his long splendid 
frock coat flying behind him. Then he 





swung sharply out of the great glaring 
road and disappeared down an ill-lit 
alley. We swung silently after him. 

“* This is an odd turning for a man of 
that kind to take,” I said. 

“A man of what kind?” asked my 
friend. 

* Well,” I said, “‘a man with that 
kind of expression and those boots. | 
thought it rather odd, to tell the truth, 
that he should be in this part of the 
world at all.” 

** Ah, yes,” said Basil, and said no 
more. 

We tramped on, looking steadily in 
front of us. The elegant figure, like 
the figure of a black swan, was sil- 
houetted suddenly against the glare of 
intermittent gaslight and then swal- 
lowed again in night. The intervals 
between the lights were long, and a 
fog was thickening on the whole city. 
Our pace, therefore, had become swift 
and mechanical between the lamp- 
posts; but Basil came to a standstill 
suddenly like a reined horse ; I stopped 
also. We had almost run into the 
man. A _ great part of the solid 
darkness in front of us was the darkness 
of his body. 

At first I thought he had turned to 
face us. But though we were hardly 
a yard off he did not realise that we 
were there. He tapped four times on 
a very low and dirty door in the dark, 
crabbed street. A gleam of gas cut 
the darkness as it opened slowly. We 
listened intensely, but the interview 
was short and simple, and inexplicable 
as an interview could be. Our ex- 
quisite friend handed in what looked 
like a paper or a card and said :— 

“At once. Take a cab.” 

A heavy, deep voice from inside 
said :— 

“ Right you are.” 

And with a click we were in blackness 
again, and striding on after the striding 
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stranger through a labyrinth of London 
lanes, the lights just helping us. It 
was only five o’clock, but winter and 
the fog had made it like midnight. 

“This is really an extraordinary 
walk for the patent leather boots,” I 
repeated. 

“T don’t know,” said Basil humbly. 
“Tt leads to Berkeley Square.” 

As I tramped on I 
strained my eyes 
through the dusky 
atmosphere and _ tried 
to make out. the 
direction described. 
For some ten minutes 
I wondered and 
doubted ; at the end 
of that I saw that my 
friend was right. We 
were coming to the 
great dreary spaces of 
fashionable London— 
more dreary, one must 
admit, even than the 
dreary plebeian 
spaces. 

“ This is very extra- 
ordinary !”’ said Basil 
Grant, as we turned 
into Berkeley Square. 

“What is extra- 
ordinary?” I asked. 
“I thought you said 
it was quite natural.” 

“I do not wonder,” 
answered Basil, “at 
his walking through 
nasty streets; I do 
not wonder at his going to Berkeley 
Square. But I do wonder at his going 
to the house of a very good man.” 

“What very good man?” I asked 
with exasperation. 

“ The operation of time is a singular 
one,” he said with his imperturbable 
irrelevancy. “It is not a true state- 
ment of the case to say that I have 
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forgotten my career when I was a judge 
and a public man. I remember it all 
vividly, but it is like remembering 
some novel. But fifteen years ago I 
knew this square as well as Lord 
Rosebery does, and a confounded 
long sight better than that man who 
is going up the steps of old Beaumont’s 
house.” 











“OUR EXQUISITE FRIEND HANDED IN WHAT LOOKED LIKE A PArER™ 


‘“Who is old Beaumont ?”’ I asked, 
irritably. 

“A perfectly good fellow. Lord 
Beaumont of Foxwood—don’t you 
know his name ? He is a man of trans- 
parent sincerity, a nobleman who does 
more work than a navvy, a socialist, 
anarchist, I don’t know what ; anyhow, 
he’s a philosopher and philanthropist. 
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I admit he has the slight disadvantage 
of being, beyond all question, off his 
head. He has that real disadvantage 
which has arisen out of the modern 
worship of progress and novelty ; and 
he thinks anything odd and new must 
be an advance. If you went to him 
and proposed to eat your grandmother, 
he would agree with you, so long as you 
put it on hygienic and public grounds, 
as a cheap alternative to cremation. 
So long as you progress fast enough it 
seems a matter of indifference to him 
whether you are progressing to the stars 
or the devil. So his house is filled 
with an endless succession of literary 
and political fashions ; men who wear 
long hair because it is romantic; men 
who wear short hair because it is 
medical ; men who walk on their feet 
only to exercise their hands ; and men 
who walk on their hands for fear of 
tiring their feet. But though the in- 
habitants of his salons are generally 
fools, like himself, they are almost 
always, like himself, good men. I am 
really surprised to see a criminal enter 
there.” 

““My good fellow,” I said firmly, 
striking my foot on the pavement, 
“the truth of this affair is very simple. 
To use your own eloquent language, 
you have the ‘slight disadvantage’ of 
being off your head. You see a total 
stranger in a public street ; you choose 
to start certain theories about his eye- 
brows. You then treat him as a 
burglar because he enters an honest 
man’s door. The thing is too mon- 
strous. Admit that it is, Basil, and 
come home with me. Though these 
people are still having tea, yet with the 
distance we have to go, we shall be late 
for dinner.” 

Basil’s eyes were shining in the 
twilight like lamps. 

“I thought,” he said, “that I had 
outlived vanity.” 





“What do you want now ? ”’ I cried, 

“*T want,” he cried out, “‘ what a girl 
wants when she wears her new frock; 
I want what a boy wants when he goes 
in for a slanging match with a monitor 
—I want to show somebody what a 
fine fellow I am. I am as right about 
that man as I am about your having 
a hat on your head. You say it 
cannot be tested. I say it can. I will 
take you to see my old friend 


Beaumont. He is a delightful man to 
know.” 
“* Do you really mean——? ”’ I began. 


“I will apologise,” he said calmly, 
“for our not being dressed for a call,” 
and walking across the vast misty 
square, he walked up the dark stone 
steps and rang at the bell. 

A severe servant in black and white 
opened the door to us: on receiving 
my friend’s name his manner passed 
in a flash from astonishment to respect. 
We were ushered into the house very 
quickly, but not so quickly but that 
our host, a white-haired man with a 
fiery face, came out quickly to meet us. 

“* My dear fellow,” he cried, shaking 
Basil’s hand again and again, “I have 
not seen you for years. Have you 
been—er—” he said, rather wildly, 
“have you been in the country ?” 

“Not for all that time,” answered 
Basil, smiling. “I have long given up 
my official position, my dear Philip, 
and have been living in a deliberate 
retirement. I hope I do not come at 
an inopportune moment.” 

** An inopportune moment,” cried the 
ardent gentleman. ‘ You come at the 
most opportune moment I could 
imagine. Do you know who is here ?” 

**T do not,” answered Grant, with 
gravity. Even as he spoke a roar of 
laughter came from the inner room. 

* Basil,” said Lord Beaumont, 
solemnly, “‘ I have Wimpole here.” 

** And who is Wimpole ? ” 
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“ Basil,” cried the other, ‘‘ you must 
have been in the country. You must 
have been in the antipodes. You 
must have been in the moon. Who is 
Wimpole ? Who was Shakespeare ? ” 

“As to who Shakespeare was,” 
answered my friend placidly, “my 
views go no further than thinking that 
he was not Bacon. More probably he 
was Mary Queen of Scots. But as to 
who Wimpole is and his speech 
also was cloven with a roar of laughter 
from within. 

“Wimpole!” cried Lord Beaumont, 
in a sort of ecstacy. “‘ Haven’t you 
heard of the great modern wit? My 
dear fellow, he has turned conversation, 
I do not say into an art—for that, per- 
haps, it always was—but into a great 
art, like the statuary of Michael Angelo 
—an art of masterpieces. His repartees, 
my good friend, startle one like a 
man shot dead. They are final; they 
are——” 

Again there came the hilarious roar 
from the room,and almost with the very 
noise of it, a big, panting, apoplectic 
old gentleman came out of the inner 
house into the hall where we were 
standing. 

‘* Now, my dear chap,” began Lord 
Beaumont, hastily. 

**T tell you, Beaumont, I won’t stand 
it,” exploded the large old gentleman. 
**T won’t be made game of by a two- 
penny literary adventurer like that. I 
won’t be made a guy. I won’t * 

“Come, come,’ said Beaumont, 
feverishly. “‘ Let me introduce you. 
This is Mr. Justice Grant—that is, Mr. 
Grant. Basil, I am sure you have 
heard of Sir Walter Cholmondeliegh.” 

** Who has not ? ” asked Grant, and 
bowed to the worthy old baronet, 
eyeing him with some curiosity. He 
was hot and heavy in his momentary 
anger, but even that could not conceal 
the noble though opulent outline of his 
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face and body, the florid white hair, the 
Roman nose, the body stalwart though 
corpulent, the chin aristocratic though 
double. He wasa magnificent courtly 
gentlemen; so much of a gentleman 
that he could show an unquestionable 
weakness of anger without altogether 
losing dignity ; so much of a gentleman 
that even his faux pas were well-bred. 

“IT am distressed beyond expression, 
Beaumont,” he said gruffly, “ to fail in 
respect to these gentlemen, and even 
more especially to fail in it in your 
house. But it is not you or they that 
are in any way concerned, but that 
flashy half-caste jackanapes——” 

At this moment a young man with a 
twist of red moustache and a sombre 
air came out of the inner room. He 
also did not seem to be greatly enjoying 
the intellectual banquet within. 

“T think you remember my friend 
and secretary, Mr. Drummond,” said 
Lord Beaumont, turning to Grant, 
“even if you only remember him as a 
schoolboy.” 

“Perfectly,” said the other. Mr. 
Drummond shook hands pleasantly 
and respectfully, but the cloud was still 
on his brow. Turning to Sir Walter 
Cholmondeliegh, he said :— 

““T was sent by Lady Beaumont to 
express her hope that you were not 
going yet, Sir Walter. She says she has 
scarcely seen anything of you.” 

The old gentleman, still red in the 
face, had a temporary internal struggle; 
then his good manners triumphed, and 
with a gesture of obeisance and a vague 
utterance of, “If Lady Beaumont 
a lady, of course,” he followed the 
young man back into the salon. He 
had scarcely been deposited there half 
a minute before another peal of laughter 
told that he had (in all probability) 
been scored off again. 

“Of course I can excuse dear old 
Cholmondeliegh,” said Beaumont, as 
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he helped us off with our coats. “ He 
has not the modern mind.” 

“ What is the modern mind ? ” asked 
Grant. 

“ Oh, it’s enlightened you know and 
progressive—and faces the facts of life 
seriously.” At this moment another 
roar of laughter came from within. 

“T only ask,” said Basil, ‘* because 
of the last two friends of yours who had 
the modern mind, one thought it wrong 
to eat fishes and the other thought it 
right toeat men. I beg your pardon— 
this way, if I remember right.” 

“Do you know,’’said Lord Beaumont, 
with a sort of feverish entertainment, 
as he trotted after us towards the 
interior, “‘ I can never quite make out 
which side you are on. Sometimes you 
seem so liberal and sometimes so re- 
actionary. Are you a modern, Basil ?” 

“No,” said Basil, loudly and cheer- 
fully, as he entered the crowded draw- 
ing-room. 

This caused a slight diversion, and 
some eyes were turned away from our 
slim friend with the oriental face for the 
first time that afternoon. Two people, 
however, still looked at him. One was 
the daughter of the house, Muriel 
Beaumont, who gazed at him with 
great violet eyes and with the intense 
and awful thirst of the female upper 
class for verbal amusement and 
stimulus. The other was Sir Walter 
Cholmondeliegh, who looked at him 
with a still and sullen but unmistak- 
able desire to throw him out of the 
window. 

He sat there, coiled rather than 
seated on the easy chair; everything 
from the curves of his smooth limbs to 
the coils of his silvered hair suggesting 
the circles of a serpent more than the 
straight limbs of a man—the unmistak- 
able, splendid serpentine gentleman 
we had seen walking in North London, 
his eyes shining with repeated victory. 
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“What I can’t understand, Mr. 
Wimpole,” said Muriel Beaumont 
eagerly, “is how you contrive to treat 
all this so easily. You say things quite 
philosophical and yet so wildly funny. 
If I thought of such things, I’m sure I 
should laugh outright when the thought 
first came.” 

“TI agree with Miss Beaumont,” said 
Sir Walter, suddenly exploding with 
indignation. “If I had thought of 
anything so futile, I should find it 
difficult to keep my countenance.” 

“ Difficult to keep your counten- 
ance,” cried Mr. Wimpole, with an air 
of alarm ; “ oh, keep your countenance ! 
Keep it in the British Museum.” 

Everyone laughed uproariously, as 
they do at an already admitted readi- 
ness, and Sir Walter, turning suddenly 
purple, shouted out :— 

“Do you know who you are 
talking to, with your confounded 
tomfooleries ? ” 

** I never talk tomfooleries,”’ said the 
other, “without first knowing my 
audience.” 

Grant walked across the room and 
tapped the red-moustached secretary 
on the shoulder. That gentleman was 
leaning against the wall regarding the 
whole scene with a great deal of gloom ; 
but, I fancied, with very particular 
gloom when his eyes fell on the young 
lady of the house rapturously listening 
to Wimpole. 

‘*May I have a word with you outside, 
Drummond ?” asked Grant. “It is 
about business. Lady Beaumont will 
excuse us.” 

I followed my friend, at his own 
request, greatly wondering, to this 
strange external interview. We paused 
abruptly, in a kind of side room out of 
the hall. 

“Drummond,” said Basil, sharply, 
“there are a great many good people, 
and a great many sane people here this 
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afternoon. Unfortunately, by a kind 
of coincidence, all the good people are 
mad, and all the sane people are wicked. 
You are the only person I know of 
here who is honest and has also some 
common sense. What do you make of 
Wimpole ? ” 

Mr. Secretary Drummond had a pale 
face and red hair; but at this his face 
became suddenly as red as_ his 
moustache. 

“T am nota fair judge of him,” he said. 

“Why not?” asked Grant. 

** Because I hate him like hell,” said 
the other, after a long pause and 
violently. 

Neither Grant or I needed to ask the 


reason; his glances towards Miss 
Beaumont and the stranger were 
sufficiently illuminating. Grant said 
quietly :— 


“But before—before you came to 
hate him, what did you really think of 
him ?” 

“Tam in a terrible difficulty,” said 
the young man, and his voice told us, 
like a clear bell, that he was an honest 
man. “If I spoke about him as I feel 
about him now, I could not trust myself. 
And I should like to be able to say that 
when I first saw him I thought he was 
charming. But, again, the fact is I 
didn’t. I hate him, that is my private 
affair. But I also disapprove of him— 
really I do believe I disapprove of him 
quite apart from my private feelings. 
When first he came, I admit he was 
much quieter, but I did not like, so to 
speak, the moral swell of him. Then 
that jolly old Sir Walter Cholmonde- 
liegh got introduced to us, and this 
fellow, with his cheap-jack wit, began 
to score off the old man in the way he 
does now. Then I felt that he must be 
a bad lot; it must be bad to fight the 
old and the kindly. And he fights the 
poor old chap savagely, unceasingly, 
as if he hated old age and kindliness. 





Take, if you want it, the evidence of a 
prejudiced witness. I admit that I 
hate the man because a certain person 
admires him. But I believe that apart 
from that I should hate the man 
because old Sir Walter hates him.” 

This speech affected me with a 
genuine sense of esteem and pity for 
the young man ; that is, of pity for him 
because of his obviously hopeless wor- 
ship of Miss Beaumont, and of esteem 
for him because of the direct realistic 
account of the history of Wimpole 
which he had given. Still, I was sorry 
that he seemed so steadily set against 
the man, and could not help referring 
it to an instinct of his personal relations, 
however nobly disguised from himself. 

In the middle of these meditations, 
Grant whispered in my ear what was 
perhaps the most startling of all 
interruptions. 

“* In the name of God, let’s get away.” 

I have never known exactly in how 
odd a way this odd old man affected 
me. I only know that for some reason 
or other he so affected me that I was, 
within a few minutes, in the street 
outside. 

“ This,” he said, “is a beastly but 
amusing affair.” 

** What is ? ” I asked, baldly enough. 

“ This affair. Listen to me, my old 
friend. Lord and Lady Beaumont 
have just invited you and me to a grand 
dinner party this very night, at which 
Mr. Wimpole will be in all his glory. 
Well, there is nothing very extraor- 
dinary about that. The extraordinary 
thing is that we are not going.” 

“Well, really,” I said, “it is 
already six o’clock and I doubt if we 
could get home and dress. I see 
nothing extraordinary in the fact that 
we are not going.” 

“Don’t you?” said Grant. “I'll bet 
you'll see something extraordinary in 
what we’re doing instead.” 
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I looked at him blankly. 

“Doing instead?” I asked. “What 
are we doing instead ? ” 

“Why,” said he, “we are waiting 
for one or two hours outside this house 
ona winter evening. You must forgive 
me; it is all my vanity. It is only to 
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Mr. Wimpole may leave first, feeling 
that his last epigram is a thing to be 
flung behind him like a firework. And 
Sir Walter may remain some time to 
analyse Mr. Wimpole’s character. But 
they will both have to leave within 
reasonable time, for they will both have 














“WE SPRANG ON SIR WALTER CHOLMONDELIEGH 4 


show you that I am right. Can you, 
with the assistance of this cigar, wait 
until both Sir Walter Cholmondeliegh 
and the mystic Wimpole have left this 
house ? ” 

“Certainly,” Isaid. ‘‘ But I do not 
know which is likely to leave first. 
Have you any notion ?” 

“No,” he said. “Sir Walter may 
leave first ina glow of rage. Or again, 
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to get dressed and come back to dinner 
here to-night.” 

As he spoke the shrill double whistle 
from the porch of the great house drew 
a dark cab to the dark portal. And 
then a thing happened that we really 
had not expected. Mr. Wimpole and 
Sir Walter Choimondeliegh came out 
at the same moment. 

They paused for a second or two 
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opposite each other in a natural doubt ; 
then a certain geniality, fundamental 
perhaps in both of them, made Sir 
Walter smile and say: “ The night is 
foggy. Pray take my cab.” 

Before I could count twenty the cab 
had gone rattling up the street with 
both of them. And before I could 
count twenty-three Grant had hissed in 
my ear :— 

“Run after the cab; run as if you 
were running from a mad dog—run.” 

We pelted on steadily, keeping the 
cab in sight, through dark mazy streets. 
God only, I thought, knows why we are 
running at all, but we are running hard. 
Fortunately we did not run far. The 
cab pulled up at the fork of two streets 
and Sir Walter paid the cabman, who 
drove away rejoicing, having just come 
in contact with the more generous 
among the rich. Then the two men 
talked together as men do talk together 
after giving and receiving great insults, 
the talk which leads either to forgive- 
ness or a duel—at least so it seemed as 
we watched it from ten yards off. Then 
the two men shook hands heartily, and 
one went down one fork of the road and 
one down another. 

Basil, with one of his rare gestures, 
flung his arms forward. 

** Run after that scoundrel,”’ he cried; 
“let us catch him now.” 

We dashed across the open space and 
reached the juncture of two paths. 

“Stop!” I shouted wildly to Grant. 
“* That’s the wrong turning.” 

He ran on. 

“Idiot!” I howled. ‘Sir Walter’s 
gone down there. Wimpole has slipped 
us. He’s half a mile down the other 
road. You’re wrong. . . . Are you 
deaf? You’re wrong!” 

“T don’t think I am,” he panted, and 
ran on. 

“But I saw him!” I cried. “Look 
in front of you. Is that’ Wimpole ? 


It’s the old man. . . . What are you 
doing ? What are we to do?” 

“Keep running,” said Grant. 

Running soon brought us up to the 
broad back of the pompous old baronet, 
whose white whiskers shone silver in 
the fitful lamplight. My brain was 
utterly bewildered. I grasped nothing. 

** Charlie,” said Basil, hoarsely, ‘‘ can 
you believe in my common sense for 
four minutes ? ” 

** Of course,” I said, panting. 

“* Then help me to catch that man in 
front and hold him down. Do it at 
once when I say ‘Now.’ Now!” 

We sprang on Sir Walter Cholmonde- 
liegh, and rolled that portly old gentle- 
man on his back. He fought with a 
commendable valour, but we got him 
tight. I had not the remotest notion 
why. He had a splendid and full- 
blooded vigour ; when he could not box 
he kicked, and we bound him; when 
he could not kick he shouted, and we 
gagged him. Then, by Basil’s arrange- 
ment, we dragged him into a small 
court by the street side and waited. As 
I say, I had no notion why. 

“IT am sorry to incommode you,” 
said Basil calmly out of the darkness ; 
“but I have made an appointment 
here.” 

** An appointment !”’ I said blankly. 

“Yes,” he said, glancing calmly at 
the apoplectic old aristocrat gagged on 
the ground, whose eyes -were starting 
impotently from his head. “I have 
made an appointment here with a 
thoroughly nice young fellow. An old 
friend. Jasper Drummond his name 
is—you may have met him this after- 
noon at the Beaumont’s. He can 
scarcely come though till the Beau- 
mont’s dinner is over.” 

For I do not know how many hours 
we stood there calmly in the darkness. 
By the time those hours were over I had 
thoroughly made up my mind that the 
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same thing had happened which had 
happened long ago on the bench of a 
British Court of Justice. Basil Grant 
had gone mad. I could imagine no 
other explanation of the facts, with the 
portly, purple-faced old country gentle- 
man flung there strangled on the floor 
like a bundle of wood. 

After about four hours a lean figure 
in evening dress rushed into the court. 
A glimpse of gaslight showed the red 
moustache and white face of 
Jasper Drummond. 

“Mr. Grant,” he said blankly, - 
“the thing is incredible. You 
were right; but what did you 
mean? Ali through this dinner 
party, where dukes and duchesses 
and editors of Quarterlies had 
come especially to hear him, 
that extraordinary Wimpole 
kept perfectly silent. He 
didn’t say a funny thing. 
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He didn’t say anything at all. What 
does it mean ? ” 

Grant pointed to the portly old 
gentleman on the ground. 

** That is what it means,” he said. 

Drummond, on observing a fat gentle- 
man lying so calmly about the place, 
jumped back, as from a mouse. 

“What ? ” he said weakly, “.... 
what ?” 























“TORE A PAPER OUT OF SIR WALTER'S BREAST-POCKET” 
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Basil bent suddenly down and tore a 
paper out of Sir Walter’s breast-pocket, 
a paper which the baronet, even in his 
hampered state, seemed to make some 
effort to retain. 

It was a large loose piece of white 
wrapping paper, which Mr. Jasper 
Drummond read with a vacant eye and 
undisguised astonishment. As far as 
he could make out, it consisted of a 
series of questions and answers, or at 
least of remarks and replies, arranged 
in the manner of a catechism. The 
greater part of the document had been 
torn and obliterated in the struggle, but 
the termination remained. It ran as 
follows :— 

““C. Says——-——Keep countenance. 

““W. Keep————British Museum. 

“C, Know whom talk——-—absurd- 
ities. 

‘““W. Never talk absurdities with- 
out . 

“What is it?” cried Drummond, 
flinging the paper down in a sort of 
final fury. 

“What is it?” replied Grant, his 
voice rising into a kind of splendid 
chant. ‘‘ What is it? It is a great 
new profession. A great newtrade. A 
trifle immoral, I admit, but still great, 
like piracy.” 

“A new profession !”’ said the young 
man with the red moustache vaguely ; 
“a new trade!” 

“* A new trade,” repeated Grant, with 
a strange exultation, ‘‘a new profession! 
What a pity it is immoral.” 

“But what the deuce is it ?” cried 








Drummond and I in a breath of 
blasphemy. 

“It is,” said Grant calmly, “ the 
great new trade of the Organiser of 
Repartee. This fat old gentleman 
lying on the ground strikes you, as | 
have no doubt, as very stupid and very 
rich. Let me clear his character. He 
is, like ourselves, very clever and very 
poor. He is also not really at all fat; 
all that is stuffing. He is not par- 
ticularly old, and his name is not 
Cholmondeliegh. He is a_ swindler, 
and a swindler of a perfectly delightful 
and novel kind. He hires himself out 
at dinner parties to lead up to other 
people’s repartees. According to a 
preconcerted scheme (which you may 
find on that piece of paper), he says the 
stupid things he has arranged for him- 
self, and his client says the clever things 
arranged for him. In short, he allows 
himself to be scored off for a guinea a 


night.” 
“And this fellow Wimpole——” 
began Drummond _ with _indigna- 
tion. 


“This fellow Wimpole,” said Basil 
Grant, smiling, “ will not be an intel- 
lectual rival in the future. He had 
some fine things, elegance and silvered 
hair, and so on. But the intellect is 
with our friend on the floor.” 

“That fellow,” cried Drummond 
furiously, “ that fellow ought to be in 

aol.” 

“Not at all,”’ said Basil, indulgently ; 
“he ought to be in the Club of Queer 
Trades.” 


The third story of the Club of Queer Trades is entitled “THE AWFUL 
REASON OF THE VICAR’S VISIT,” and will appear in the August Number of 


THE IDLER. 
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KIDNAPPERS 


By MAYNE LINDSAY 






Illustrated by W. Herbert Holloway 


ID Mr. Carington, now, think 
there would be another mutiny? 
Mr. Carington, on the whole, 
thought not. He had only to 
mention Sir George Parkins. 

Oh, exactly. Men like dear Sir George were 

—were—wasn't there a quotation about “ still 
strong men” that fitted ?—were India’s greatest 
safeguards : that she understood. Sir George’s 
physique and his splendid bearing were enough 
in themselves to inspire respect for the position he 
held. Had Mr. Carington, by the way, noticcd the 
singular resemblance? No, it was not flattery. She 
appealed to Major Challis. 

Challis, inflicting restraint upon himself in his effort 
to be respectfully solemn, decided that Lady Parkins 
was right, and that there was a likeness between his 
Honour and Rattray Carington—quite confusing at a 

distance. . . . And at this point Carington, with the 

diplomacy of a bull in a china shop, trampled his way 

out of the toils. It was sufficiently unpleasant to attend 

an official garden party in a frock coat that had spent 

three years in camphor and shrieked the fact aloud ; 

it was an unmerited, unexpected addition to the torment 

to be button-holed by Lady Parkins, who was at once 

the Governor’s wife and (nearly) the silliest woman in 

India. He went perspiring to the refreshment table, 
and took a long, cool, compensating drink. 

The scene was very beautiful. The Commissioner had 

done the thing well to begin with, and the background 

was too grand to be vulgarised even by a braying band and 

the clip of foolish voices. The place had been an earthwork 
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forty years before, where English- 
men, levelling their smoking cannon, 
had battered the defiant native city 
across the river; it had been soaked 
with blood, littered with grape and 
round-shot, plagued with flies and a 
stench of death, and the flag had 
drooped above it all the time. Now it 
was a fair and pleasant garden, set high 
above a bend of the river, and it had all 
Lalpura’s loveliness—flake upon flake 
of dazzling roof, and shell-like mosque, 
and blue wood-smoke haze—on its right 
hand, beyond the slow stream. 

An elderly gentleman at the table 
was buttoning on his driving gloves. It 
was six o'clock, and the sun slanted past 
the frocks and parasols, and glittered 
upon his spectacles. He looked extra- 
ordinarily benevolent, and Carington 
poured out his woes to him. 

“.. . And that woman has the ear of 
our Governor, a man with the respon- 
sibility of forty million lives in his hand! 
And she henpecks him, I’m told, and 
scatters his councils by her inanities. 
Do you think, Doctor, we could slip 
away now? I have work waiting at my 
office.” 

“’Tisn’t etiquette as they understand 
it in gubernatorial circles,” the doctor 
said, with a twinkle. “But I have an 
enteric patient at the hospital I’m 
anxious about, and you're always a busy 
man, Carington ; and anyhow the mare 
won't wait. . . . Come on!” 

They drove away, the first to leave, 
and some wistful eyes, whose owners 
trailed mournfully after wives and 
daughters, followed them. Carington 
tossed the remnant of a mangled button- 
hole into the road and undid his 
waistcoat. 

“T'll be in camp next time Hooker 
gives a garden party,” he said viciously. 

“TI thought you always took care to 
manage that,” the doctor said. 

“So Ido. But his Honour has to be 
looked after, and there are a few nasty 
characters in the city, that want watch- 
ing particularly now. He should have 








been kept away ; the feeling abroad is 
disagreeable ; there has been a gather- 
ing of the crows, and he would be safer 
anywhere than here, though we shall do 
our best.” 

“ Lady Parkins wanted to see Lalpura, 
I understand. The irresponsibility of 
woman, Carington, is appalling. D'you 
know what I heard her propose ? ” 

“No.” 

“That they—that’s ‘George’ and the 
boy Carmine (the A.D.C.)—and she 
should go down to the Rajah’s oti 
after dark. She has heard the ruins are 
splendid by night, and she wants to give 
you and your ‘tiresome police people’ 
the slip.” 

“What did Sir George say ?” 

“He said nothing. If she worried 
him, he would be quite capable of doing 
it, for he doesn’t, unluckily, respect 
danger.” 

Carington did not follow up the sub- 
ject ; he had relapsed into silence, and 
he sat back, gloomily smoothing the 
skirts of his coat across his knees. The 
dog-cart stopped at the hospital, and the 
doctor threw the reins aside and climbed 
down. As he did so, Carington woke 
out of his reverie. 

“ How long will you be?” 

“I can’t say. Take the cart in, and send 
it back for me, if you are in a hurry.” 

“Thanks,” Carington said. “I will. 
So long. Oh-—that suggestion of Lady 
Parkins was taken as a joke and treated 
accordingly, I suppose. When were they 
speaking of it ?” 

“The day before yesterday. Well, it 
could only be a joke of course ; the 
idea’s too preposterous. You can make 
your mind easy, Carington ; Sir George 
Parkins is not an ass, though he has 
chosen to live in a menagerie. And 
there is always Messiter.” 

“Yes, to be sure, there is Messiter,” 
Carington said to reassure himself, as he 
drove away. “A secretary like Messiter 
doesn’t countenance ‘larks’ with his 
Honour’s person. But, all the same, it 
is a dashed singular coincidence.” 
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He went into his bungalow and 
changed, and rode down to his office on 
the edge of the maidan. In it, with 
every appearance of great industry 
upon him, sat Arthur Joscelyn, his new 
assistant, fingers thrust through his hair, 
his fresh, boyish face screwed into a 
droll perplexity at a scrawl upon the 
desk that he was trying to decipher. 
Johnson, the English inspector, who was 
a public-school man with a history, and 
hopes of*soaring’ from the non-commis- 
sioned rank, rose,a kharki blur, from a 
corner, and: saluted. 

“ There’s' a report. just come in from 
the tehsildar of Sanao,” Joscelyn said. 
“ As far as I can understand it, he wants 
to know if one Dev Singh has been 
brought to your notice as being in the 
district.. He says he has been seen 
lately in his ¢ehsz/, and he begs to draw 
your attention to the fact.’ Who is Dev 
Singh ?” 

“I ‘expected this,” Carington said, 
and he sat. down heavily, and frowned 
over the report. “We are going to 
have a lively time, Joscelyn. Why, 
assuming that they understand: the 
mood: of the Upper Provinces to-day, 
couldn’t they have «kept the Governor 
out of Lalpura for another’ month? 
They think his Honour will enjoy his 
visit. Well, I hope he may.” 

“I -beg your pardon, sir,” Jéhnson 
said from his corner; “but. Ihave a 
report, too, to deliver. It is»that we 
have re-discovered the hiding-place of 
the man Govind, who is back again in 
the city after his week’s disappearance. 
He has a string of ponies with him, and 
he has taken a stable for them at the 
back of Moti Ram’s serai, where he is 
lodging himself. A ghora-walla, Sital, 
has taken over charge of them.” 

“Thank you,” Carington said. “It 
was annoying, after going to the trouble 
of tracing and watching the man, to 
have him slip through our fingers. 
How did the havildar know him? Last 
time he was a glass bangle merchant, 
the old fox.” 
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“He stopped him to ask him a ques- 
tion about the ponies, which Govind 
said he had bred himself in the north. 
He got him to stoop down on pretext of 
pointing out a splint—and there was the 
identifying sabre mark across his neck. 
Then, too, why should a north country 
man enter by the western gate?” 

“ Why, indeed?” Carington said. “] 
can answer that question. Govind came 
through the district vid Sanao tehsil, 
where he went to see Dev Singh. They 
have fish.to fry between them, and Sital 
is their agent in Lalpura. Yes, I see it 
all clearly now.” 

“Who is Dev Singh?” 
repeated. 

Carington filed the tehsildar’s letter 
and locked it up. 

“Sit down, Johnson,” he said. “ Mr. 
Joscelyn wants instruction, seeing that 
he has only just come here, and you 
and I will give it to him.” 

“Yes, sir,” Johnson said, and stood 
his sword between his knees. He was a 
dark. young man, with a studiously 
respectful manner, and an air of sinking 
his identity in the inspector that de- 
ceived: some people. Not Carington, 
who knew the burning eagerness to 
rec6ver a lost social status that flamed 
in thesmian. Joscelyn, in his youthful 
enthusiasm,.and Johnson, in the claws 
of his ambition, were men likely to rival 
Carington-in audacity, though from very 
different causes. 

“Dev Singh,” Carington began, “is 
the Puck of Indian politics. He is—or 
rather he was, for his estate has long 
since been forfeited—a zemindar who 
dabbles in intrigue. Being a Rajput, 
he looked to the sword at first to settle 
the troubles of India. He helped to stir 
up the animosities that ended in the last 
frontier war but one. He ought to be 
laid by the ‘heels ; there will be more 
than the usual amount of sedition till 
that comes to pass. If*he were caught— 
and I pray heaven we three may have 
our chance now of nabbing him—he 
would be sentenced to a long term of 
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imprisonment, and be out of harm’s way. 


nd He is a whimsical rascal, with a wit-that | 
th makes his treason lively, and keeps his ) 
a fellow-scamps in good-humour. 
on “Govind Rao is no more a horse- | 
ck dealer than Iam. He is a stormy petrel 


ry of rebellion ; he has seen some fighting 
and bears the mark of it. He is a glib 

rogue, and very slippery ; we can never 

catch him at his work, but there is 

always disaffection where he has been. 

“ Sital I knew of—but not till I spoke 

J a minute ago for certain—as -Govind’s 

servant ; though I suspected it, as you 

will see. 

“There are several men in Lalpura at 
this present moment who sit on the top 
of the fence, and wonder which side it 
would be best to fall upon. It would be 
a great pull for Dev Singh if he could 
get them to incriminate themselves 
against the Government ; and mind you; 
his party’s hopes don’t look as desperate 
to it as they do to us. If the Upper 
Provinces rose as one man and de- 
manded self-government, and Russia 
stepped down to Kabul simultaneously, 
things would not run smoothly for the 
British Raj. 

“That is who Dev Singh is, Joscelyn. 
He is now either near or in Lalpura city, 
and what I want to prove is—the direc- 
tion his energies will take. He wants 

' trouble, to invent some casus belli that 
will throw the English officials off their 
balance and make them do something 
insulting, so that all the respectable 
influential gentlemen may have wrongs 
to remember, and memories to cherish.” 

“I suppose you could prevent him 

: getting a chance to do anything?” 

Joscelyn said. 

“Scare him away? Yes, that could 
be done, now that we know he and 
Govind are working together again. But 
. that’s the sort of temporary measure I 
| put no faith in. I want to catch him 
red-handed, in the full swing of his 
plot. Johnson, do you remember Karim 
Baksh, the garri-walla who came to us 
f yesterday about his dak-contract ?” Par RRL o> Sie yg 
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“Yes, sir, I do,” Johnson said. “He 
has the Government contract for supply- 
ing the dak which takes the mails from 
Lalpura to the railway. Somebody, it 
appeared, had been buying in trained 
dak ponies in the bazaar, and a gossip 
asked him if he were going to give up. 
I told him there was no one else in the 
field at present.” 

“Just so. There is nobody in the 
field against Karim Baksh ; and yet four 
pairs—eight dak ponies have been 
bought, and a high price paid for them. 
Now, who do you think bought them?” 

Johnson shook his head. 

“ Faiz-ulla, the man who keeps the 
English store.” 

“ That old rip!” Joscelyn said. “ Why 
he hasn’t even a stable behind those 
miserable shanties of his. Is he going 
to keep the ponies among the pots of 
Belati marmalade ? ” 

“He is not going to keep them at 
all,” Carington said. “He is a go- 
between; the man for whom he pur- 
chased them is— Sital, our friend 
Govind’s humble representative. Now 
do you see the use of the incoming 
string and the horse-dealer’s disguise ? 
It was to cover the purchase of trained, 
reliable post-ponies here, beasts that 
could be depended upon to swing over 
a difficult road, or, at any rate, a dark 
one.” 

Joscelyn and Johnson looked attentive, 
but uncomprehending. 

“ You know it is our affair to see that 
his Honour’s surroundings are all right, 
everything comfy for his personal 
safety,” Carington went on. “I did not 
care to leave that duty to be fulfilled in 
the usual way, knowing the characters 
now sheltered by the city, and I spent 
an hour or two the other night in 
making myself acquainted with the 
habits of his entourage. There was 
plenty of gossip in the compound, and 
there was some scandal about Lady 
Parkins’s fat Madrassi ayah, who had 
picked up a stranger and was suspected 
of making assignations with him— 





evidently a hitherto unknown thing in 
her career. One inspection of her was 
enough—no man would be fool enough 
to become suddenly smitten by that 
elderly dame without an ulterior motive. 
And she, as I soon found, is an 
avaricious, but not a sentimental indi- 
vidual. So I had to put in some 
uncomfortable quarters of an hour under 
the lee of the aloe hedge by the back 
verandah, and wait for her to come off 
duty. When she did, it was to sneak 
away to a quiet spot and have an hour’s 
quiet talk with—the man Sital.” 

“What had they to say?” the two 
other men asked eagerly. 

“Nothing that I could overhear,” 
Carington said dryly. “I had to stick 
to Sital like a leech for the rest of the 
night. He went to the bazaar first, and 
disappeared into a house where I could 
not penetrate. If I had been able to do 
so, | have no doubt that I should have 
found Govind at least, if not Dev Singh 
—a conclave of the powers. When he 
came out he went to the Rajah’s £ot, 
and poked about it as if in investigation 
of details, and then he went on to 
several villages on the northern road, 
where it did not need much elucidation 
to discover, when he had left, that he 
had arranged for the accommodation of 
the relays of ponies. He could not say 
when they were to be needed; they 
were to be in readiness, that was all.” 

“ The plot then ?” said Joscelyn, 
as Carington stopped. 

“Is, in my belief, no less than a 
kidnapping of the Governor! Can you 
imagine an event better calculated to 
raise excitement and suspicion, and 
worse? And it is just the hare-brained 
scheme that Dev Singh would delight 
in, and would carry out successfully too, 
if he had half a chance.” 

“Oh—Lord!” Joscelyn said. And 
Johnson gasped. “How do you come 
to that conclusion, sir, in heaven's 
name ?” 

And Carington, drawing them more 
closely round him, gave the doctor's 
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gossip, and his own convictions in a 
compact form, and followed the long 
story up by an unveiling of his own 
purposes that made the two subordinates 
exclaim, and guffaw, and finally, laying 
heads together, consult animatedly until 
long after the sun had dived to the 
under world, and the dinner hour had 
passed. For this was, as Joscelyn 
said, a sporting scheme indeed, and one 
that commended itself equally to his 
enthusiastic youth and to Johnson’s 
devouring ambition. There was audacity 
in it; there might be success; there 
was certainly danger. With Carington’s 
lead, who could desire more from the 
storehouse of the gods ? 

Messiter, the Governor’s secretary, 
left the drawing-room, to swear by 
himself. The Commissioner’s garden 
was large and shady, and the time being 
five minutes before the dinner hour, 
deserted, so that he ranged forth freely 
and blew off steam among the orange 
trees. He had probably mentioned 
names, and with disrespect, for he 
jumped when a figure appeared unex- 
pectedly at his elbow, and he laid a 
guilty cough over his confusion. 

“Who the—oh, it’s you, Carington! 
You startled me; why the deuce don’t 
you walk so that a Christian can 
hear you?” 

“Because I want to see a Christian 
alone,” Carington said from the dusk, 
his grey flannel suit clothing him with 
invisibility as he stepped aside and 
concealed something behind his back. 
“The upright Messiter cursing princi- 
palities and powers would really be a 
revelation, if I didn’t think I knew his 
excuse. Come now, is it true that Sir 
George and his lady and young 
Carmine are going to the Rajah’s hots 
at ten o'clock to-night to moon-gaze? 
And if so, are you bidden?” 

“Why—how on earth did you know?” 
Messiter said. “But I’m extremely 
glad you do; I am not supposed to 
have heard a word about it, only Lady 
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Parkins is such a—I mean she always 
gives everything away with her nods 
and winks. It isn’t seemly to have the 
Governor ranging about a_ turbulent 
district like Lalpura, and running the 
risk of getting his face smacked by 
some fanatic. And you know i 

“Yes, I know all the possibilities, 
thanks. I only wanted confirmation.” 

“Can’t you stop it?” Messiter said 
eagerly. 

“No, and I don’t want to; I’ve a 
better plan than that. But it needs 
your co-operation. Will you promise 
me to hook on to the expedition—cling 
to it even if they try to shake you off— 
and take it under your wing when you 
get to the soti ?” 

“Lady Parkins will think I have 
developed a sudden taste for her 
society,” Messiter said, and smiled. 

“She is foolish enough to swallow 
even that,” Carington said. “ Hark! 
There’s your gong. If you want to 
keep the Governor and the Provinces 
out of trouble and danger—imminent 
danger, that threatens both to-night— 
go slow with your party, delay them for 
a quarter of an hour on any pretext, 
and if they hear a noise, invent a lie to 
cover it. Above all, go slow! Other 
people besides you and I know what 
the Parkinses intend to do to-night, and 
would like to meet them in a trap like 
the old £ot. But they must meet me 
first, and you can enable ‘em to do that, 
Messiter, by a little judicious dawdling.” 

“Ah! Then there zs danger in the 
air!” Messiter said. “Trouble, eh? 

The brutes! What’s 
that you have under your arm, 
Carington? It looks like—Gad, I 
believe it is that woman’s opera cloak ! 
I'll take it in for you.” 

“Oh no, you wont,” Carington said, 
clinging to his bundle. “I stole it at 
great pains from the ayah. She is sick, 
by the way; there will have been 
nobody to do her ladyship’s hair to- 
night. So long—you'll be late for 
dinner as it is.” And he plunged 
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through the trees and vanished from the 
secretary's view. 
* * . . * 

The ruins of the Rajah’s soti threw 
deep shadows upon the river-bank— 
shadows so deep that lesser shades were 
lost in them, and would have needed 
hand-touch to be known for living men. 
The rambling, roofless halls were a mile 
from Lalpura city, and were linked 
more nearly to the civil station across 
the water by a bridge of boats. A 
country road ran behind them, and fled 
into the plains. This had been a 
suburban seat once, a pillared, marble 
palace that could look to the river and 
to the city across its terraces; now it 
was a place of memories, majestically 
lonely in the moonlight. 

Dev Singh, who had sentiment enough 
and to spare in him, and wha, claimed, 
in fact, some distant kinship with the 
vanished princes, squatted upon his 
heels under the riverside wall, and 
watched the bridge anxiously. There 
were three men of his own choosing 
with him ; they were to be relied upon 
for sober heads and discretion. This 
was not a common affair of knife and 
heels ; there was to be a delicacy and 
skill about it. The Governor would 
vanish; and, when inquiries came to 
be made, there would be disinterested 
people on the road to the bazaars who 
would tell a circumstantial tale to fit the 
mystery. Three white people walking 
to the city as a native gentleman’s 
carriage dashed by from his evening’s 
entertainment—the sahib hustled aside 
by the runners, and protesting—the 
Lalpura aristocrat looking out from his 
cushions with a laugh, then—to the 
distant on-looker—a shout, a scuffle, and 
a little crowd closing upon the scene. 
It was a very plausible narrative, and 
the wrath of Indian gentlemen who 
found their sanctity invaded by a clumsy 
posse of police, and their protestations of 
ignorance doubted when both Governor 
and culprit failed to appear, would be a 
factor that Govind Rao would know 





how to use. And the solution of the 
problem, which would come too late to 
mend the resentments and the indigna- 
tion of a people very quick to anger 
and keen of pride, would be equally 
ingenious. For if the Governor, whose 
eccentricity had led him to be carried 
off by brigands within half-a-mile of his 
own safe quarters, turned up after a few 
days from some lonely corner of the 
district with a woeful tale of insult and 
abduction, upon whose head would the 
incident recoil? The British Raj, who 
put a fool to govern wise men, would 
understand the question. 

“They come,” one of the watchers 
said, breaking in upon the pleasant 
castle-building. He pointed to the 
bridge of boats, whence three black 
dots were emerging to the bank. 

“It may not be they ; it is early yet, 
Dev Singh said, shading his eyes and 
looking fixedly at the people climbing 
the sand-ridge. 

“It is three of the English folk,” 
insisted the man. “Look! That is the 
sahiba in the middle ; I see her skirts.” 

“Yes, and that is the Léat-sahib.” 
Dev Singh leaned back against the wall 
and chuckled his satisfaction. “I know 
his height and build. And the other 
was undoubtedly the young Kaptan ; 
him, too, I have seen and remember : it 
remains now for us to fall very swiftly 
upon them, and to see that there be no 
outcry. They will not be armed—did 
not the woman tell me the Lat-sahib 
boasts that he has never yet carried a 
weapon upon him? There will, there- 
fore, be no need to bind them, only to 
take heed that all is done with speed 
and without violence.” 

The victims had disappeared among 
the trees ; in another two minutes they 
would enter upon the precincts of the 
palace. Dev Singh and his men let the 
footsteps approach, and the party pass 
before them, and then they swooped 
like eagles, levelling revolvers and 
muffling heads. 

The shock of the contact was rough, 
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but it was instantaneous. The four 
kidnappers had a brief view of the tall 
white woman with the yellow hair; 
they saw the Governor's thin face above 
his shirt-front and the ribbon of his 
Order, and they tripped up the fair- 
headed A.D.C., who was walking de- 
corously in the rear, before he had time 
to utter a syllable. There was a short 
skirmish ; a rattle of heels; and then 
the horse-blankets stifled cries and 
oaths, and their three wearers, looking 
more like inverted sacks than human 
beings, were propelled across the pave- 
ment and bundled headlong into Sital’s 
garri. Dev Singh and two of 
his followers squeezed in with 
them; the fourth brigand 
sprang up behind, and—hey 
presto! the ponies were off, 
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of the shapeless, half-stifled prisoners, 
who groaned and gurgled as they were 
flung to and fro before him. This 
freak, that upset a Lat-sahib’s dignity 
and a Province’s balance by the sweep 
of a_ horse-blanket, was one that he 
could thoroughly appreciate. The only 
drawback was that there had been no 
show of fight. A little rough-and- 
tumble would have added zest to the 
game; a few spittings of outraged 
dignity have spiced the entertainment. 

The wheels ground noisily upon the 
road, and the carriage strained and 
squeaked. Three miles flew by, darting 
past the windows as a panorama of 
moon-spread fields and sugar brakes; 
the first stage of the journey was 
nearly done. 

Dev Singh looked out, leaning 





helter-skelter, to the across the 
plains. prisoners; 
Sital had chosen his he was 
beasts studying 
well. They the road 
plunged, before him, 
under the and calcu- 
whip, into lating the 
a gallop time that it 
that made would take 
the garri the yarri 
roll like a to reach 
ship at sea, its destina- 

and that tion. 
threw the As he 
occupants drew back 
of the limi- his head, 
ted space the knees 
behind him of which he 
into a jum- had imade 
ble of dis- insolent 
comfort. use parted 
DevSingh, suddenly, 
steadying and he 
himself lurched to- 
against the wards the 
unglazed window- 
window, frame In 
chuckled the mo- 
again atthe mentary 
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“HE WHIRLED A PETTICOAT ONE WAY, AN OPERA-CLOAK ANOTHER” 


that came before the onslaught of a 
blanket, he saw the white shirt-front 
unveiled from its obscurity, and the 
eyes above it sparkle at him. His sub- 
ordinates, upon whom he had turned his 
back while he spoke to Sital, were each 
in the grip of enemies. Carmine had 
his arms round one, and was crushing 
him into the woolly folds by sheer force 
of muscle. And Lady Parkins, with 
an unladylike boldness, was ardently 
embracing the other. 

The struggle in the courtyard had 


been quiet; but this was still more 
noiseless ; if cries escaped the blankets, 
they were lost in the din of motion 
Dev Singh, understanding that he, the 
trapper, was being trapped, fought 
furiously for liberty. His frenzy spent 
itself upon a nauseating mouthful of 
blanket ; his hands met other hands 
that were iron-wristed. He had not a 
chance to fight openly, and the battling 
inside the blanket soon resolved itself 
into gasps for breath, and to an impo- 
tency in which the nimble fingers that 
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had outwitted him were able to pinion 
his hands and feet and tumble him 
into a corner. His fellow-rogues, if 
the peace that reigned in their quarter 
spoke true, had succumbed before 
him. 

The last quarter-mile of the stage 
raced rearwards at a furious speed. The 
garri dashed gallantly through the 
village, scattering the sleeping pariahs, 
and pulled up where, five hundred yards 
beyond it, the change of ponies waited 
by a tree. 

Sital lifted his whip for a sign, and 
tumbled from his perch—into the clutch 
of a constable. There was a howl of 
pain from the back of the carriage, 
whence another policeman had hauled 
the last free conspirator by his ankles. 
The ghora-walla gave one yelp of warn- 
ing, and then bit into silence midway ; 
for the garri door was disgorging a 
paralysing spectacle. There emerged to 
him, drawing his attention even from the 
gyves that were already snapped about 
his wrists, Carington sahib, Joscelyn, and 
Johnston, the inspector. And the dis- 
order of their half-discarded disguises, 
and the ignominy of the three bundles 
that they presently proceeded to sort, 
unhood, and handcuff, told how com- 
pletely Dev Singh, conspirator and 
humorist, had fallen into the pit which 
he had digged. Carington surveyed his 
haul. Johnson was stolidly receiving the 
report of the native policemen, who were 
eager to tell how they had fallen upon 
the lesser lights in charge of the relay, 
smitten them hip and thigh, and laid 
them low. Joscelyn whistled a music- 
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hall ditty as he whirled a petticoat one 
way, an opera-cloak another, and danced 
upon the yellow wig. 

Dev Singh looked at him sourly above 
the handcuffs. 

“Salaam, Joscelyn sahib!” he said. 
“Some day, perhaps, I may have the 
better fortune of meeting you without 
the woman’s skirts. Till then——-,” he 
shrugged his shoulders coolly. 

“The fortune of war gives us the laugh 
this time, Dev Singh,” Carington said. 
“We don’t want to meet you again; 
but it was no fault of yours that you 
carried away three police wallahs where 
you should have had the Lat-sakib and 
his folk. . . . Joscelyn, you had better 
ride back to the Rajah’s sot, where I 
expect Messiter has Sir George by this 
time, and explain matters. But for 
heaven’s sake, pass lightly over the 
figure you have cut, or Lady Parkins 
will never forgive us. We want Johnson 
to get his promotion out of this business, 
you know.” 

And he did; and an incidental bene- 
fit occurred to the Upper Provinces, 
whereof Messiter speaks feelingly to 
this day. For when Lady Parkins heard 
of her narrow escape and came out of 
the hysterics into which the tidings 
plunged her, she met, for the first time 
in her married life, the Governor set 
above the husband. Sir George's reign 
was unmarred, from that time forward, 
by feminine interference ; and there are 
those who ascribe her ladyship’s eclipse, 
wholly and solely, to the audacity of 
Rattray Carington’s successful masque- 
rading. 


The sixth story of this series, entitled “CARINGTON AND Miss HUBRAND’S ROMANCE,” 


will appear in the August IDLER. 
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FOR VALOUR 


By ANNIE Q. CARTER 


Illustrated by Gilbert Holiday 


E was much in love. So, too, 
was the woman by his side, 
if love may ever be an entirely 
selfish passion. 

Her narrowed eyes hid a vengeful 
light as they followed his glance to a 
corner of the room where a young girl 
held her court. 

“You admire the ‘new star in the 
firmament’ ?” 

“Yes,” he said simply. “I think I 
never saw a more beautiful face.” 

The fan snapped suddenly in his com- 
panion’s restless fingers, yet she answered 
smoothly, with an air of disinterested 
criticism. 

“Yes—although she has not really 
one perfect feature. Now has she?” 

“ |—suppose—not, strictly speaking. 
It must be that the face is somehow an 
index to an exceptionally pure soul.” 

“Oh, Captain Carew, do you really 
credit the existence of anything so 
old-fashioned in these days?” 

The man’s gaze rested contentedly on 
the tall, slim figure, just visible within 
the screen of black coats, on the shapely 
boyish head with its short red-brown 
curls and the hazel eyes instinct with 
life and happiness. 

“Yes, I do,” he said quietly, and his 
earnestness filled her with fierce, un- 
reasonable anger. 

He was so big and unassuming, this 
handsome soldier home from the war 
with his scars and his V.C., his African 
tan below the snow-white line on his 
brow, and his fresh free air of the veldt 
—so different from the men of her 
world—that he had, all unwittingly, 
taken her heart by storm. Almost, she 
told herself, she had won his—already 
their little set coupled their names 
together with smiling significance—and 


now? She had not been the beauty of 
two seasons for nothing. Men’s thoughts 
were secret indeed if she could not 
fathom them, and on the brown face by 
her side was the look a man wore 
but once in his life and for but one 
woman. And she knew he did not 
wear it for her. She had lost him. 
Had she, though? His family was 
proud—his name older than titles—he 
was the soul of honour. Her voice was 
like velvet when she spoke again. 

“It is curious how these people are in- 
vading society,” she said musingly. “It 
seems absurd to talk of the claims of 
‘long descent.’ Outwardly, at least, 
they are our equals, though no doubt 
the plebeian strain, being in the blood, 
occasionally finds a way out. Take her 
— Barbara Larrabee —for instance. 
Would anyone guess that she was not 
one of us?” 

Captain Carew stirred uneasily. 

“And isn’t she? Our hostess is 
usually exclusive.” 

Lady Conyers laughed, lightly, in- 
differently. 

“Our hostess is also poor, and—for a 
consideration, of course—is bringing 
Barbara out. She is a tailor’s daughter, 
but as wealthy as Croesus—which covers 
a multitude of sins.” 

“Surely you are mistaken? 
only last evening——” 

He paused, a pained look on his face. 

“Last evening ? Oh, yes, you 
saw her laughing with us at the preten- 
tiousness of that little underbred 
millionaire who made a fortune out of 
soap or candles—or something. But 
that goes for nothing—I am sure of my 
facts. They are all ashamed of their 
origin, these people. The cloven hoof 
reveals itself in their lack of courage. 


Why, 
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“1 OWF HIM ALL | HAVE; ANDO I'VE BEEN ASHAMED UF HIS 


HONEST WORK FOR THE FIRST AND THE VERY LAST TIME” 
Imagine the son of such a woman in 
the face of the enemy’s fire!” and 
the speaker, watching her companion 
covertly, saw him wince. 

“T am sorry for her.” 

Lady Conyers shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, what does it matter? AsI said, 
she is not of us. I only wish / could 
invent a soap or a patent medicine! I 
shouldn't be ashamed of it—should 











you?” and she skilfully piloted the con- 
versation into another channel. 

Such a man might possibly marry 
beneath him, she told herself, but he 
would not condone the moral blemish. 
Barbara Larrabee had lied—virtually if 
not actually—and the sin that he hated 
above all others in a woman was, she 
had heard, the sin of Sapphira. 

That day, out on the moors, the 
soldier fought a harder battle—with 
himself as foe—than had ever fallen to 
his lot amid a rain of bullets. The motto 
of his house was “ True and Fearless,” 
and the women of it had been as honest 
and brave as the men. Barbara Larra- 
bee was not their peer—was not for him. 

Wet and cold, and too dispirited to 
enjoy their merriment, he avoided the 
gay party gathered about the tea-table 
in the hall, and turned wearily into the 
darkened library, which, after all, was 
not, as he thought, quite deserted. A 
slender figure started up as he entered— 
a figure with tumbled curls of ruddy 
brown and hazel eyes drowned in tears, 
which would fain have eluded him. 

“Miss Larrabee, what is it? You— 
you are hurt?” he exclaimed, his pulses 
leaping, his recent verdict against her 
forgotten at the sight of her distress. 

“Yes, I’ve hurt myself,’ she said, 
with a catch in her breath that hurt 
him, too, “but not—not physically. 
You—with your Victoria Cross—couldn't 
possibly understand, nor sympathise 
with a coward, could you ?” 

A sudden comprehension lit up his 
face—relief and joy filled his heart. 

“Sit down,” he said gently, “and let 
me tell you something—something | 
have never told to anyone else. It is 
an answer to your question. The first 
time I was under fire I was seized with 
fear—the kind of fear an actor would 
call ‘ stage-fright.’ I dropped my rifle 
and looked round for a way of escape, and 
in doing so I stumbled and fell. Some- 
thing hit me on the head, stunning me, 
and for a time I lay unconscious. When 
I recovered our forces were in full 
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retreat—the enemy in pursuit and my 
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all, nor candles—it was rags /” and she 


on- 
colonel beside me terribly wounded. I led a chorus of soft, derisive laughter. 
rry took him in my arms—he was a little “Was it?” 
he chap, and light, and we worshipped Barbara stepped clear of her courtiers, 
ish. him—and I ran. And as I ran he and some strange, new quality in her 
y if rallied his men in his shrill voice that voice brought her the pause for which 
ted we used to poke fun at, and they made she had waited. 
he a stand. He died—but they won the “T have no right to join in your mirth 
day, and I my V.C., yet had I been seen —it was unspeakably mean of me yes- 
he in that one moment of wild terror—had terday—for my own father began life 
‘th I not had that other chance——” tailoring in a miners’ camp. He’s dead; 
to “No, no, don’t say it! And thank but he loved me, and he was as true as 
to you—thank you—for telling me. You steel. I owe him all I have; and I’ve 
5,” have given me courage.” been ashamed of his honest work for the 
st “ And, in return, won’t you confide in first and the very last time.” 
-. me?” In the dead silence, she walked trem- 
n. “Yes; but not here—in the hall. bling away, and as the door closed behind 
to There are others must hear. Will you her a man clapped his hands softly. 
™ come?” “Wasn't that worthy of the V.C., 
le And he followed her silently. Carew?” he asked, looking round. 
le They made their way into the circle, But Captain Carew was back in the 
iS and a little crowd gathered eagerly about library with a brown curly head on his 
\ Barbara. Captain Carew stood apart, but shoulder and a hot cheek pressed to his. 
- he watched her as he sipped his tea ; and “ There are worse things to face than 
y Lady Conyers watched them both. bullets,” he whispered ; and he drew his 


“Oh, Barbara,” she said aloud, “ we’ve 
found out where that dreadful man’s 
money came from. 


It wasn’t soap, after 


signet ring from his finger. “It means 
‘True and Fearless, Barbara. May I— 
‘for valour, you know?” 





AN OLD SUN-DIAL 


By A. J. CAMPBELL 


THE long slow summer minutes crawl 
Moment by moment on your face ; 
The tedious rains of autumn fall, 
And green moss creeps with stagnant pace 
Over the side of yonder wall. 


Dull droning bees with drowsy hum 

Suck heavy juice from languid flowers ; 
At twilight booming chafers come, 

The iingering moments lag like hours, 
Until night falls, and all is dumb. 


A wistful child with wondering eyes 

Loiters about the paths alone, 
And stands on tiptoe as she tries 

To spell out on your mouldering stone 
The strange, incongruous words: Cime Flies. 
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MAX BEERBOHM 


By JOSEPH 


* HIS,” said Max, opening his 
picture book, “is Mr. W. B. 
Yeats introducing Mr. George 
Moore to the Queen—of the 
Fairies.” 

I looked, and saw a tall, melancholy, 
leaning-tower of a man—a picturesque 
ruin of a man, with much black hair and 
necktie, bending over some dwarf lines 
which make up principally a rotund 
whitish head, intended for George Moore. 
Max’s idea suggests that George Moore 
has risen as high as Yeats’s knees. The 
poet’s hand—a marvellous hand: it 
extends to the Far East, as if symbolising 
one, at least, of the wings of poetry— 
calls Geerge Moore’s attention to a 
fragmentary figure intended for the 
Fairy Queen. She stands in the bottom 
corner of the picture like a trade-mark. 
It is a charming whimsicality. But one 
other thing strikes you about the picture : 
hovering in its air of irresponsibility you 
see the spirit of truth. How Max does 
it leave you to guess. I will go further: 
I defy Max himself to tell you. He 
denies that he is an extraordinary 
person. When I wrote and said I 
wanted to character-sketch him, he said 
that he hadn’t enough character to 
sketch ; that, in any case, the thing 
would be of a sketchy character. I denied 
this. He offered to prove it. SoI called 
at his rooms in Upper Berkeley Street, 
Portman Square. 

The room I went into seemed merely 
a place for books and pictures. They 
were everywhere—all round the walls. 
Max seemed to be there by accident— 
like the startling resemblance to the 
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original in one of his wonderful carica- 
tures. Certainly you could expect 
nothing so much, nor imagine a more 
rightful thing: a man in his own room— 
a likeness in a man’s portrait. But you 
were surprised, somehow, because you 
expected it. Max stood with his back 
to one window, while another window 
allowed some light to reach his face. 
His expression at the time, when he 
looked towards the door as I came in, was 
that of a man wondering what’s going to 
happen next. 

His remarkable head interested me. 
I saw before me the secret—the great 
source of all those glorious round lines of 
his pictures. They come from his head 
in two senses—the inside and the outside, 
for it was the roundest head I had ever 
seen. The peculiar docility of his hair 
helps to create that effect. In complete 
obedience to the brush, it lies like a dark 
mat upon the back of his head, fitting 
tightly everywhere, as if it clung to its 
own roots in fear of the slightest sign of 
fluffiness. Max is not fluffy. A neater, 
daintier figure you never saw. He 
prefers dark clothes. And the white of 
the pearl pin in his tie shines out of the 
sartorial darkness like a steady star out of 
a silent night. He likes a beard or a 
moustache—on another’s face. He will 
have none of either for himself. If he 
did, I am sure they would be of the 
daintiest design; and if Max is a 
“dandy,” it is because the word comes 
from “ dainty.” 

In Bernard Shaw’s mistake called 
“ Candida ”—which they re-“ presented ” 
at the Court Theatre recently—the silly 
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woman asks the neurotic little poet how He is accused of youth; but this, he 1 
old he is. He answers—in effect: “As says, he hopes to live down. “C 
old as the world—eighteen last birthday.” “What an extraordinary thing—this “Ti 
The audience laughs at this—as it question of age! People make it so Ha 
difficult. It’s a crime to boo 
be young, and it’s a crime He 
to be old. When is a ,ro' 
man the right age? insi 
Through no fault of my wor 
own, I am neither younger take 
nor older than I am. Ta 
But if you are young aut! 
your notions are flouted mix 
as inexperienced. If you the 
are old your notions fror 
suffer another kind of You 
flouting—they are Ma: 
snecred at  as_ old- to 
fashioned. One is pon 
blamed for not having il 
enough experience—and Ma: 
for having too much ex- the 
perience. Now if there Yet 
is any principle involved, Wh 
one of these is a fault amc 
and the other a virtue. Cha 
If lack of experience is Col 
fault, then excess of ex- trait 
perience must be a super- also 
lative virtue. Butas they mer 
punish excessive experi- N 
ence, it would seem that “H; 
no experience at all is he | 
the perfect state. You Lon 
see how difficult it is. can. 
What period of a man’s time 
life is supposed to breed gets 
the right sort of attitude ? the 
Can you seta limit? If ditic 
so, it seems to me that him. 
it must be an awfully in t 
cramped affair. Between over 
what ages can you sand- clare 
wich a man’s best work? of t 
In any case, the idea of land 
San SEES DEES limitation seems rather of s 
As drawn by W. Graham Robertson for G. K. Chesterton's Book, ‘‘The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill ” preposterous — except of 
By kind permission of Mr. John Lane that it raises a big Lon 
always does, in the wrong place. But question, which really calls for settlement heat 
the mystery implied expresses Max. He much more than the fiscal question. preg 
is over eighteen and under a hundred. Will you have a cigarette?” Som 
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The few things done by Max—his 
‘Caricatures of Twenty-five Gentlemen,” 
“The Works of Max Beerbohm,” “ The 
Happy Hypocrite,” “More,” and his new 
book of pictures which 
Heinemann has just 
ought out, make an 
insistent claim upon the 
world’s attention. Don’t 
tae my mere word. 
Take the infallible 
authority of that strange 
mixture “Who’s Who,” in 
the Human Zoo. Read 
from the treasured volume. 
You will find the fragile 
Max martyrised—crushed 
to death—between some 
ponderous “Whos” who 
ue nothing of the kind. 
Max did not come into 
the world before 1872. 
Yet already “Who’s 
Who” classifies him 
mong its immortals! 
Charterhouse and Merton 
College, where Max 
trained his young idea, 
also receive honourable 
mention. 

Max pretends, like his 
‘Happy Hypocrite,” that 
he likes to get away from 
London as often as he 
can. But, at the same 
time, I felt that he also 
gets back to London with 
the same sort of expe- 
dition. Paris might suit 
him. But what other city 
inthe world? He goes 
over to France, he de- 
clares, with the lightness 
of the bird leaving the 
land of fogs for the land 
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on a visit. One of them, a full-grown 
man, got out at Charing Cross. He 
reached the station gates without any 
outward signs of his perturbation. But 
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of sunshine. He spt ke As drawn by W. Graham Robertson for G. K. Chesterton's Book, “ ‘The Napoleon of 


of the horror which 
London strikes into the 
heart of some people who are not 
Prepared for its awful commercialism. 
some French friends came to his people 
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Notting Hill 
By kind permission eof Mr. John Lane 
he was staggered altogether when he 
came fairly into the Strand. He had 
not bargained for the awful sight and 
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roar of a busy London thoroughfare. 
He collapsed. He fainted quite away ; 
and they had to carry him into a 
chemist’s place to bring him round. 

“You can easily understand it ; can’t 
you?” 

I regretted. 

Max seemed puzzled. He did his 
best to make me understand ; detailed 
the artistic sensitiveness of the poor 
visitors temperament brought into 
violent conflict with a roaring opposite. 

Then he passed on to other things, 
which led him up to a dissertation of 
the effect of creed upon character. 
Max made a pronouncement on this 
subject :— 

“Neither the Anglican, the Non- 
conformist, nor the myriads of less 
powerful forms of worship seem to have 
any connection with the inner life of an 
adherent. You may except one or two 
—the Quakers for instance. For the 
rest of the sects one would think the 
adherents received their tenets from 
the ministers, as one receives from the 
doctor, a useful but poisonous lotion, 
marked—/for external use only. There 
seems to be no real connection between 
their religion and their private actions. 
It seems to me that there are only two 
creeds which—whether for good or evil 
—are real, ever present influences upon 
the private conduct of their adherents ; 
the religion of the Jews and the religion 
of the Catholics.” 

Judged by exalted standards, by the 
mighty ideals which, stirring within the 
human heart, urge mankind to the 
fulfilment of a destiny of moral per- 
fection and sublime charity, Max may 
not seem a formidable figure. The great 
principles by which the human race may 
be uplifted, may not find in him a 
warring champion. The impulses within 
his soul may not urge him to the fight- 
ing line ; you may not find him in the 
van of human progress. That is the 
place of the robust social reformer; Max 
would be as much out of place there as 
the present government. Max is nota 


reformer of the whole world—only of its 
art phases. But to the work which 
comes to his hand he brings the great 
element upon which alone the world 
may venture to take a forward step— 
sincerity. This most stirling of all the 
virtues gives Max’s work a value which 
entitles it to consideration. I nearly 
made the mistake of saying “ serious” 
consideration. But fortunately Max’s 
pretty wit, and his dainty point of view, 
take away the sombre pall of serious- 
ness from his ideas, and throw over 
them, instead, the rainbow-tinted veil 
which we call “ charm.” 

His Saturday Review articles on 
things theatrical are of the very finest 
quality. They have power, knowledge, 
and humour. Unlike all the other 
people’s contributions on the subject, 
they are interesting to the craftsman 
They are the only articles of the kind 
which you can properly call “ imagina- 
tive criticism.” They are not destruc. 
tive: they are creative. Besides Max 
there are now only two men in London 
who write on that subject as if they 
knew what they were talking about 
There was a man on the Dazly News 
once—before it became a_ha’penny 
paper—who also knew his _ business. 
But only Max, now, is interesting. He 
has either acquired or was born witha 
real grip of the principles of play-build- 
ing. The others know whether a play 
will be popular or not. But Max can 
tell a good play from a bad one. And 
where his attraction for me comes in is 
that he actually does tell—and tell very 
effectively. His sympathies are not by 
any means warped. He gives his im- 
pressions in a decidedly inoffensive 
manner; while at the same time the 
manner also lends a charm to the 
matter. 

When you have finished looking at 
everything else about him, you find 
yourself unconsciously going back to 
his eyes. They are certainly a most 
effective pair. “ Two most bright par 
ticular stars,” someone—Shakespeare, | 
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telieve—said of somebody’s eyes. The 
light from Max’s eyes illumines every 
word he says and gives brilliancy to all 
his arguments. Not that Max argues. 
That would be frightfully bad taste, 
don't you know, besides being devilish 


hard work. No; he doesn’t argue: he 
discusses. And he discusses delight- 
fully. He likes Gilbert Chesterton— 


appreciates his poetry, and, of course, 
the humour of this brilliant philosopher 
who capriciously rigs out his ideas in 
motley with cap-and-bells complete. 

“1 think,” said Max, “that Chesterton 
is the only tub-thumper who produces a 
really sonorous sound from his instru- 
ment. Yet it is rather a pity he turned 
preacher. All didactic work is bound 
to become old-fashioned.” Then, by 
way of consolation, Max stopped at the 
table and took up his cigarette box. 
“There’s poor Herbert Spencer,” he 
went on, “ have you read his biography ? 
—ah, it’s wonderfully fine—look at the 
awful reams of writing Ze did. Whata 
terrible fate! Of course he wanted to 
complete his ‘Synthetic Philosophy ’— 
for the good of the world. The poor 
man didn’t know that the system to 
which he devoted his life was like the 
Monte Carlo systems—merely the ruin- 
ation of the inventor. He went on 
writing, writing all the time, and his 
whole system was démodé thirty years 


before he died. Will you have a 
cigarette ?” 
While he talked he walked. A small 


writing table, heavy with loose sheets 
and books, stood in the centre of the 
toom. This he skilfully evaded as he 
Sometimes at the far 


went to and fro. 
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end of the room he stopped to adjust a 
picture which had slipped an invisible 
degree out of its proper angle. Also he 
noticed a loose thread at the edge of one 
of the soft-coloured rugs and mats that 
covered the floor — Max’s primitive 
instincts colour his culture—and he 
interrupted his discourse on the “ Syn- 
thetic Philosophy” to bend down to 
the rug and pluck out this loose thread 
that had disturbed the hitherto perfect 
state of his environment. 

Who would credit this 
dilettante with great power? Yet he 
has made himself felt where men of 
greater bulk strike without hurting any- 
thing but their own vanity. 

Hearing Max talk, and noting his 
characteristic gestures, I was reminded 
of Horace Walpole. I never heard 
Horace Walpole. I believe he died 
something like a hundred years ago— 
in the flesh. I am not quite that old; 
but I am sure Horace talked much in 
the same sort of flippant, poignant way. 
His “anecdotes” and his “ letters,” and 
all we can learn about him, bring up just 
that peculiar impression of toying with 
ideas. He only played with the world 
of his day. Horace was always a trifler. 
He trifled with things that were serious, 
and was serious about things that were 
trifles. Yet he has made his century— 
which, I believe, somebody said was the 
world’s mint-mark of immortality. Max 
has not (yet) Horace’s great experience. 
But there is much the same atmosphere 
about him ; a man of finicky style and 
large ideas. Indeed, Max is the only 
really picturesque figure in London 
to-day—the last of the dandy critics. 
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ORNAMENT 


By ITO YAMA 





Tilustrated by Jean Courtenay 


Y mysterious means an old man 
had got into the Palace. No 
one could tell how. He had 
reached even the very door of 

the throne room before anyone dis- 
covered him. But there the two soldiers 
who guarded the door seized him—just 
as he tried to enter the sacred chamber. 

“The Emperor sleeps!” 

The soldiers said this in a fierce 
whisper. They did not wish to hurt 
the old man. His mysterious presence 
there and then, and his appearance in- 
tensified that feeling. His head was 
shaved as bald as the face of a maiden. 
But his grey eyebrows stood out fiercely, 
and his eyes gleamed from beneath like 
a fox’s under a bush. His face looked 
as wrinkled as a lake in the March wind. 
He held up his hands to defend himself, 
and they were like brown withered leaves 
on the ends of two bare branches. His 
age belonged to countless years. No 
wonder the soldiers felt afraid, or that 
they wished to conciliate him, even while 
they dreaded making any noise. 

“Who are you?” they asked in a 
terrified whisper. 

The old man drew his ragged cloak 
tight and folded his arms, to keep the 
tattered thing about him. 

“] will tell that only to the Emperor,” 
he answered. 

The guards looked at each other in 





terror. “We shall lose our heads if we 
admit him,” they said. 

“No. You will be rewarded,” de- 
clared the old man. 

“ But the Emperor sleeps,” said they. 

“He is sad. I come to cheer him.” 

The eld man went forward. He had 
put his hand upon the door. But the 
soldiers, though fearing him, yet feared 
the consequences more. They seized 
him violently. 

“It is death to disturb him,” they 
whispered. 

They tried to draw him away. But 
to their surprise the door opened, and 
Amako, favourite of the Emperor, stood 
beside it. 

The old man bowed low before this 
richly dressed noble. 

Amako, with a look of terror, swiftly 
drew his silk robes about him. He 
stared at the old man. 

“Wonderful!” he whispered, awe 
stricken. “The Emperor, awakened 
from strange dreams, bade me seek a 
magician who promised him happiness 
And lo! I find on the threshold this 
strange old man! Who are you?” 

“The Emperor's slave,” answered the 


stranger, with a smile and a cunning 
gleam from his fox-like eyes. 
Amako shuddered. Then turning 


inwards he said :— 
“ Follow me.” 
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He led the old man into the chamber,to 
the foot of the high-placed golden throne. 
There sat Yoritimo, the greatest of all 
the ancient Emperors of Japan, who had 
fought so hard against might and against 
right to win that throne. He had gained 
the thing that should make him happy. 
Yet he looked unhappy: he looked sad. 
Bright colours fluttered around him: 
lords and ladies in glittering robes, 
which threw beautiful rainbow hues 
upon the shining marble of the walls 
and columns. As if in weariness he had 
allowed his head to droop until his chin 
rested on the golden arm of his throne, 
and he looked sadly upon the gay groups 
of courtiers moving about him. 

Amako stood silently by. 
ventured to speak. 

“Son of Heaven,” said he, bowing low. 

The Emperor's eyes slowly turned 
upon him. 

“Have you found him?” 
manded. 

“ Look!” 

The old man had thrown himself at 
full length under the Emperor's eyes, 
saying in a high-pitched voice :— 

“Son of Heaven! I am your slave, 
the dust at your feet. I prostrate myself 
before the Son of Heaven.” 

The courtiers stared. 

The Emperor roused himself. 
eyes shone with an eager light. 

“Who are you?” he asked quickly. 

“| am Shikano, a poor magician, who 
gives his life in your service.” 


Then he 


he de- 


His 


cried 


Amako,” he 
triumphantly, “my dream was true.” 
Amako shuddered. 
“TI tremble for your majesty,” he said, 
staring at the old man. 
“Raise him,” commanded the Emperor. 
Two courtiers lifted the old man to his 


“ A 


magician ! 


He stood in front of the throne. 


” 


feet. 

“Why do you come? 

“To bring you happiness.” 

The Emperor leaned back 
throne and smiled sadly. 

“Old man,” said he, “you cannot 
bring me what is already here.” 

The old man bowed low. 

“The Son of Heaven,” said he, “wishes 
to test me. I answer: did not the 
weariness of life overcome your majesty 
but a moment ago? You said to 
Amako: ‘My empire is great, my 
subjects many, my riches untold; I have 
all this, and I have not happiness.’” 

The Emperor sighed. 

“You say the truth. I have gained 
all things and I am not happy. In 
weariness of spirit I feil into slumber 
here upon my throne of gold and dreamed 
—oh! I have dreamed such things! 
I dreamed a magician sought to trans- 


He 


in his 


form me into a strange shape. 
sought to enter my very soul under 
pretence of bringing me _ happiness. 


Amako feared for me when I bade him 
seek this phantom * 

“Son of Heaven,” put in the old man, 
“ your mood shall be your remedy. A life 
of fighting leaves no time for love——-” 
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“ What?” 

“I mean that your crown lacks a 
jewel.” 

“A jewel! 
plete ?” 

The old man bowed humbly. 

“It is not complete: it lacks the 
turquoise ornament.” 

“ The turquoise ornament! ” exclaimed 
the Emperor in anger. 

The courtiers around, as they heard 
this, drew closely together in an excited 
group, staring at the old man and the 
Emperor. 

“Can this be true?” said Yoritimo. 

He lifted up his arms and took the 
crown from his head. He rested the 
precious thing upon the golden arm of 
the throne. Then he stared down upon 
it, and in the heart of the glittering 
jewels that covered it, he detected a 
vacant place. 

“The turquoise is 
claimed. 

But Amako and the other courtiers 
looked on in terror; they feared the 
consequences of this astounding mishap. 

The Emperor’s face became angry, 
yet full of sorrow. 

“On!” he cried, “my dreams were 
not false. I dreamed that the magician 
entered my soul under pretext of 
cheering it, but he brought there instead 
tortures beyond bearing.” He turned 
upon the mysterious old man, and cried : 
“Is this your magic ?” 


Is not my crown com- 


lost!” he ex- 


The old man bowed humbly, smiled 
cunningly, and said :-— 

“IT have found the malady—shall I 
find the remedy ?” 

“Your life shall depend upon that. 
What says your magic now?” 

The answer took away the breath of 
all present :— 

“My magic says that in this 
master shall obey his slave.” 

A cry of anger came from Amako. 

“ Dog !” he exclaimed, outraged at the 
old man’s audacity. And he motioned to 
the soldiers to remove this foolish slave. 

But the Emperor said :— 

“Stay, Amako. No magic can harm 


the 


me. I cannot be made more unhappy 
than I am. I will give this slave his 
wish. Speak on.” 


The old man raised his head and 
looked steadily before him. His eyes 
now gleamed from out of their deep, 
dark sockets like two bright far-off stars 
in a black sky. He crossed his arms 
upon his breast and said :— 

“The Son of Heaven will obey his 
slave and will sail in the boat upon the 
sacred lake within the walls of this royal 
Palace.” 

The Emperor looked down upon him 
suspiciously. 

“Is this all your magic ?” 

“It is.” 

“ Then let the royal boat,” commanded 
the Emperor, “be made ready with all 
the rowers a 
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“The rowers must be chosen by me,” 
put in the old man quickly. 

“It shall be so,” agreed Yoritimo. 

He came down from his throne and 
led the way out of the Palace to the 
sacred lake. The courtiers followed. 
But the mysterious old man suddenly 
disappeared. 

When the Emperor came to the brink 
of the lake he found the royal boat 
ready, and in the boat sat twenty virgins, 
with beautiful long black hair and lovely 
forms and shapely limbs ; and they were 
atrayed in silver nets instead of ordinary 
robes. Each maiden held an oar, and 
all the twenty oars were made of ebony 
inlaid with gold. 

No one could find the old magician. 
But the Emperor, true to his promise 
that he would sail upon the sacred lake, 
stepped into the boat. As he did so he 
could not help noticing the beauty of the 
young girl who sat behind all the others 
in the stern and seemed to be their 
leader. The Emperor sat behind her, 
and looking at her dark hair his heart 
leaped—for binding the shining black 
folds he saw the turquoise ornament he 
had lost from his crown. 

Now, instead of hurling a command of 
death at the delinquent he found a 
strange pleasure in wishing that this 
beautiful girl should never lose an orna- 
ment which so became her. And he sat 
and kept silence. 

The maidens drew back their oars, the 


royal boat glided from the shore, and 
the voyage in search of happiness was 
begun. As they rowed the twenty 
virgins sang a sweet melody; and as 
they bent, rowing about hither and 
thither, the Emperor watched them, and 
his heart became released from all care. 
His gaze roamed round the charming 
scene, but ever returned to the young 
girl who was the leader, and a feeling 
which he had never known, a feeling of 
humility, of worship, possessed his heart. 
Never had he known before any feeling 
except proud superiority over all the 
world. But now he wished to throw 
himself in adoration at the feet of this 
simple virgin. 

He could not restrain an impulse to 
take her in his arms. He leaned for- 
ward. 

As if she had read his thoughts she 
bent lower over her oar to avoid his 
embrace. And as she bent so low, the 
long dark strands of her hair slipped 
around her and became entangled with 
the silver network which clothed her. It 
interfered with her rowing, and the 
Emperor with his own hands tried to 
free the entangled strands. But his 
hands trembled, and by an unhappy 
movement he disturbed the turquoise 
ornament. It slipped from its place, fell 
into the lake and sank out of sight. He 
did not see this because the beauty of 
the wearer absorbed his attention, and 
he had forgotten the ornament. 
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But she ceased rowing, and the other 
nineteer maidens stopped also and 
rested on their oars. The boat stood 
still upon the lake at the spot where the 
turquoise ornament had sunk into the 
water. 

“Why will ye not 
Yoritimo of the maidens. 

“Our leader has ceased rowing,” they 
replied. 

“Why do you cease?” he asked in 
gentleness of the maiden he adored. 

“My ornament of turquoise has fallen 
into the water and I dare not row.” 

“ Dare not?” 

“ Nay.” 

“What power do you fear?” 

“T know not what power. I know 
that my doom is to follow the turquoise, 
and I must soon bid you farewell.” 

And from the eyes of the maiden 
tears began to fall. 

Now it was that Yoritimo felt pain 


row?” asked 


and sorrow. At once he knew that 
never before had he been unhappy. All 
his life had been a dull content. But 


now the anguish and darkness covered 
his soul. And he said sorrowfully :— 

“If your doom is to sink beneath 
these waters, maiden, so shall be mine; 
for I will follow you to the underworld 
and my spirit shall adore yours for all 
eternity.” 

No reply came from the weeping 
virgin. 

[hen a sudden suspicion roused the 
ls mperor’s anger. 


“ You are in the power of the magician 


who sent you. He shall die!” 

“No! slame him not, O Son of 
Heaven. Let me pass from your sight, 
forgotten.” 

The virgin dropped her oar, and 
leaned over the side of the boat to 
throw herself into the lake. 

“Only if the turquoise be saved can | 
be saved. The turquoise is lost and s 
it is with me. Farewell!” 

At that moment a mysterious stupor 
came upon Yoritimo. He saw her put 
white hands on the edge of the boat to 
spring over the side, but could not 
move to prevent her. When at last he 
came to himself he leaped towards her. 
But the stupor had held him _ too 
long. He saw her form slowly sink 
down beneath the surface of the water, 
on the spot where the turquoise had 
sank. 

“Oh!” he groaned; “this is my 
dream again. The magician stole into 
my soul, cheered me for a time, then left 
my soul tortures without name!” 

Between the despair of losing her and 
the hope of saving her, he leaped into 
the lake. 

When the ripples and circles cleared 
away, the nineteen virgins, looking over 
the side into the water, could see the 
form of the maiden far below, and that 
of Yoritimo striving to sink more 
rapidly in order to catch her. 

Suddenly the magician, Shikano, ap- 
peared in a boat beside the virgins. 
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“Fear not,” said he, “ Yoritimo loves 
her truly ; both shall be happy.” 

At that moment the Emperor rose 
out of the water, holding closely to his 
breast the form of the virgin who had 
sought death. 

He clambered into the boat, then 


sank down unconscious. They took 
her from his arms, and the magician set 
to work with his skill and medicines to 
bring the two back to life. 

Soon there were good signs. 

“ But,” said the magician, “one thing 
only will make them live; I must seek 
a herb which grows at the bottom of the 
lake.” 

He quietly slipped into the water. 

In his absence the Emperor opened 
his eyes ; at the same moment the eyes 
of the maiden opened and met his. 
And she knew then that she was the 
beloved of the Emperor ; and he knew 
that he was beloved of her. 

“ But woe, woe!” cried the maiden, 
“my doom is still to lie at the bottom 
of the lake with the turquoise ornament; 
and unless that be found, I am but a 
lost spirit.” 

The Emperor took her hand. 

“I defy all the gods of darkness to 
take you to the underworld.” 

“ Nay, there henceforth I must dwell,” 
she cried sadly. 

“Not so,” cried a voice. 

They looked and bcheld the old 
magician emerge from the lake. As if 


38) 


his body possessed no deterrent weight 
he lightly sprang into the boat. 

“Know, O Son of Heaven,” he said ; 
“that the loss and the sinking of the 
turquoise ornament was the work of the 
Unseen. How else should you know 
that life is not life unless this maiden be 
near your heart?” 

“True, magician,” sadly returned the 
Emperor. “I cannot live without her. 
Therefore must we die together; for 
the unseen powers will demand her of 
me unless the turquoise be found.” 

The magician lightly touched 
head of the maiden. 

“See,” he said, “she must have sunk 
on the exact spot where the ornament 
lay. . And lying prone at the bottom of 
the lake, her hair was tossed about and 
around the turquoise which became en- 
tangled with the raven strands and rose 
to light and life with her.” 

They looked and saw that the tur- 
quoise indeed now again shone in her 
hair. None had observed the magician’s 
deft act of restoring the jewel which he 
had brought from the deep. 

Yoritimo drew the virgin to his breast. 

“Have | cheered your heart, O Son 
of Heaven?” asked the magician. 

“T have found happiness,” the Emperor 
vouchsafed to reply. 

Then the nineteen virgins bent over 
their oars of ebony inlaid with gold, 
singing their sweet melody as they rowed 
to the shore. 
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A SUMMER DAY 





IN TROUTLAND 


By A. T. JOHNSON 


Lilustrated by R. Raffies Davison and from Photographs 


HAT dingy-looking figure with a 
pale face, who sits on his three- 
legged stool reading the news 
from the scrap of paper that 

contained his sandwiches or his “ paste,” 
and who ever and anon casts an ex- 
pectant, almost hungry glance at the 
gaily coloured float as it bobs on the 
ripples of an artificial lake, is a fisher- 
man keenly interested in his sport. But 
he shivers as the wintry wind sweeps 
with an aggressive freedom over the grey 
water, and the passers-by involuntarily 
turn their coat collars up and shiver too, 
as they throw a look of compassion 
towards the ardent disciple of Isaak. 

But the angler needs no pity. The 
navvy who shoulders his bowsprit of a 
rod, bait can, three-legged stool and all 
the other impedimenta pertaining to 
bottom-fishing, and who tramps miles 
away from his slummy dwelling to 
spend the day at the edge of a brick-pit 
or park lake, is perfectly contented with 
his lot, and possesses the instincts of a 
genuine sportsman. He experiences 
the same delightful sensations in the run 
of a roach as the fly-fisher does when 
being raced headlong down the banks of 
a rocky stream by a frisky salmon. Let 
the chilly wind blow across the water, 
or the rain pelt him with icy drops, our 
bottom-fisher is still happy. He was 
born an angler, and an angler he will 
remain. 

Yet, notwithstanding the fact that the 
same instincts run in the veins of all 
classes of fishermen, how different and 
unique are the circumstances under 
which the trout-fisher plies his art, and 


especially so if the stream is a rapid, 
rocky one. As lightly equipped as 
possible, he sets off with his feather- 
weight rod and a fly-book and reel that 
easily go into the pocket. As there is 
much walking to do, waders and 
brogues are out of the question, and the 
most important part of his clothing are 
his boots. These must be well studded 
with nails, to prevent slipping on the 
rugged rocks and polished stones of 
the river bed, and if they are thick in the 
sole, so much the less foot-weary is the 
wearer likely to be. The companionable 
flask is carefully stowed away in one of 
the pockets of a well-worn tweed jacket, 
and although the angler does not, as a 
rule, “make a gawd of his stomick,” a 
place is found for the necessary lunch. 
If a basket is carried, it is of the 
smallest make, and even then it is often 


more of an encumbrance than a 
necessity, when fishing the rushing, 
overgrown streams of the mountain 
sides. The trout are small in such 


places, and if a capacious pocket is 
filled on a hot June day, or evenona 
more favourable occasion, the most 
fastidious angler is satisfied. 

All that is beautiful, all that is hopeful, 
wait upon the trout-fisher. His season 
opens with the unfolding of leaves and 
lengthening days, and he turns his back 
on winter and realises to the full the 
meaning of that gladsome word spring. 
The trout is an aristocrat among fishes, 
and will not deign to live in waters that 
are contaminated by the haunts of man. 
The streams that are born in the rocks 
of the hill tops, and which filter through 
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moors of peat and heather, are his own, 
and in the smaller tributaries not even 
the sewin, much less the salmon, can 
usurp his birthright or disturb his peace. 

Artist and poet never grow weary of 
expressing the trout stream’s most subtle 
charms, and with these the angler renews 
his acquaintance every year. Season 
follows season, yet it is the same old 
river and he never sighs for change. 





A SUMMER DAY IN 





TROUTLAND 


The trout-fisher must needs be a 
naturalist of no mean order. He must 
be conversant with the habits of the fish 
no less than with the life histories of 
many of the flies he imitates and uses. 
The vagaries of wind and weather are 
to be studied, and the blossoming of 
plants, the coming of 
summer immigrants, the 
appearance of butterflics, 
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and all the host of living things that 
go to make a summer, are the red-letter 
days of his calendar. 

Then there is the “glorious uncer- 
tainty” of sport; the most promising 
days may be a disappointment so far as 
actual fishing is concerned, but no angler 
was ever the worse off for having spent 
a day in an honest but unsuccessful 
attempt to induce the trout to take his 
flies or bait. “Atte the least,” says 
Dame Juliana de Berners, “ he hath his 
holsom walke and merry at his ease, a 
sweet ayre of the sweete armonry of 
fowles, and yf the angler take fysshe, 
surely thenne is there noo men merrier 
than he is in his spyryte.” 

A mention of the uncertainty of fish- 
ing and the fastidiousness of trout, brings 
to remembrance one hot day last June 
when I thought that, owing to the cold- 
ness of the preceding month, good sport 
was probably to be had with the stone 
fly, or failing that, its larva the creeper. 
There was a warm wind from the south- 
west and the earth seemed to smile a 
welcome to the summer sun. The 
hawthorn hedges drooped with their 
load of may, now changing into a pinky 
tint, violets and cowslips shared the 
bank, and the meadows were spangled 
with burnished buttercups and ox-eye 
daisies. The bird life of field and wood- 
land was augmented by the new comers 
—whitethroats chattered incessantly, 
swallows skimmed along the white dusty 
road, and that old friend, the corncrake, 
uttered his familiar notes in the young 
hay. 

How one welcomes the pink buds of 
the wild roses as they stand out against 
the bright green of their trailing 
branches, the stitchwort that climbs up 
into the hedgerows, and the bracken 
fern when it unfolds its velvety fronds in 
the cool shades of the wood. 

By the stream, vegetation was even 
more luxuriant, and the rippling water 
danced and sparkled in the sunshine. 
The heavy scent of meadow-sweet inter- 
mingled with that of the golden gorse 





and wild hyacinths, and the air was ful] 
of the lulling hum of summer. One 
becomes overwhelmed with the glamour 
of the scene. The mind cannot grasp, 
nor the senses comprehend, a part of the 
mystery of life and growth that pervades 
the earth and air. To look down into 
one little patch of meadow grass was 
enough. To touch the cool satiny leaf 
of the young beech was a relief, or to 
gaze closely into the many-flowered head 
of the meadow-sweet gave satisfaction, 
because it concentrated one’s thoughts, 

Crossing the stream by a stone bridge, 
I looked over the parapet into a deep 
pool which was bounded on the one side 
by a mill and its old mossy wheel, and 
on the other by shelving rocks clothed 
with magnificent ferns. The gorge was 
so deep that the sunlight only struck 
one corner of the pool, but it was suff- 
cient to enable me to see a monster trout 
lazily basking in the warm rays. He 
was evidently the patriarch of the pool, 
and would not only need some skill in 
coaxing but the battle would only be 
half won supposing I should succeed in 
hooking him. I had decided to go lowe: 
down and work up stream, but the pros- 
pect of some sport with a lusty pounder 
soon caused me to alter my plans. 

I would cross swords with him at 
once. Rounding the mill, so as to 
approach the pool unseen from below, 
I had to pass within touching distance 
of the mill wheel. More than once, 
when a boy, had the miller douched me 
with a somewhat violent shower bath 
when passing that point, so that I ever 
kept an eye on the wheel lest the trick 
should be repeated. The reason for 
such behaviour on the part of my floury 
enemy was that he nursed a fond 
delusion that the fish in the pool were 
his particular property, and as he had 
ample facilities for getting the best of 
them by means that were anything but 
fair, he naturally looked upon any other 
fisherman as an intruder. He was lean- 
ing over a low wall overlooking the 
water on this occasion. Having also 
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A SUMMER DAY IN TROUTLAND 








WHERE THE MEADOW-SWEET BLOOMS 


seen the fish, he, no doubt, guessed what 


my purpose was. 


Unfortunately the only possible point 
that I had from which I could attack 
my’ prey was within reach of the water, 
should the miller choose to switch it on. 
But he appeared to be satisfied in his 
own mind that the fish was his, and that 


his it would remain. 
belief that anyone 
could take an old 
stager in the broad 
June sunlight, wit! 
the water low and 
as clear as gin. 

Well hidden be- 
hind a boulder I 
kept an eye on my 
prize as I got things 
in readiness. Only 
once had he risen, 
and that was to a 
struggling coch y 
bondu which he 
couldn’t resist. He 
tose to it gently, 
merely sucked it 
under, as it were, 
with his lips and 
returned to his lair. 
That, I thought, was 


It was beyond his 





surely a providential hint, but no matter 
how skilfully I dabbled my coch y bondu 
over him he would not budge. A 
March brown, blue dun, alder and sky 
blue were all put through a thorough 
test, but they failed to tempt him. The 
floury face was still above the wall, and 
I thought that it smiled as I looked up. 
Not to be beaten so easily, I put ona 
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stone fly. The gentle breeze carried it 
along until it alighted about a foot above 
the fish. As it floated down the surface 
he flicked his tail and shot some distance 
down stream, but turned again as if 
to have a good look at the approaching 


leisurely back to his former position, 
I thought I heard the miller utter a 
scornful laugh. 

Again and again I tried the stone fly 
both on the surface and below. Now | 
put on a creeper and drew the repulsive 











SUMMER IN TROUTLAND 


fly. Slowly he swam towards it; my 
hand tightened involuntarily and with 
bated breath I waited. Straight for 
the fly he swam; but no, without ever 
attempting to touch it, he, metaphor- 
ically, shrugged his shoulders and went 


little creature along the edge of the 
broken water, wriggled it to within a few 
inches of the trout’s nose with no better 
result. He was immovable and hard to 
please, and I was exhausting my means of 
attack as well as my stock of patience. 
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A SUMMER DAY IN TROUTLAND 


The miller had now left the wall and 
| feared that he had gone in to turn his 
gear On ; but I was mistaken, there was 
the ghostly face, now wearing an unmis- 
takable smile, peering from a _ cob- 
webbed window above. I was so well 
hidden that I lit a pipe, as most anglers 
do when in a contemplative mood, and 
watched the stubborn old veteran in 
the water. Perhaps he would commence 
feeding when the sunlight left the pool. 
He was certainly over a pound in 





swallow that had dipped into the water 
and startled him. How was | to land 
such a prize, and pay off old scores 
against that old friend in the window 
by doing so? Mechanically looking 
through my fly-book I came upon some 
Stewart tackle, and decided forthwith 
to tempt the trout with a worm. Select- 
ing the liveliest brandling I had, and 
swinging it gently up-stream, it rested 
on a dry shelving rock some distance 
beyond the fish. After slowly drawing 


“THE DARK WATER UNDER THE FERN-CLAD BANK ™ 


weight and a beautiful specimen of his 
race. Through the clear water his 
crimson pulsating gills were distinctly 
visible, and the carmine spots stood out 
like rows of jewels on his golden sides. 
The colours darkened and brightened 
again as the cloud shadows passed over 
him, and the floating bubbles glinted on 
the pebbly bottom like a succession of 
silvery rings. Once he darted like a 
flash into the dark green water under 
the fern-clad bank, but it was only a 
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it into the water, I let it drift in the 
direction of my quarry. No sooner had 
he seen it than he made a vigorous 
dash towards it, and in an instant was 
hooked and fighting for liberty. The 
reel buzzed and the lissome rod bent as 
he rushed towards the head of the pool. 
He leaped out of the water, darted from 
bank to bank, plunged into the depths 
and once wriggled into the shallows. 
Like a terrier worrying a rat he savagely 
shook the tackle, making rod and line 
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shiver, then, after a moment’s pause, 
made a desperate effort to run down 
stream. That I had to prevent at all 
costs, for there would be no possibility 
of following him, and the tackle would 
assuredly break in the rapids below, and 
I had no landing net. My only chance 
was to cross over and stand in the 
shallowest part where I should have 
more room for action, and where I could 
perhaps grab the trout as soon as he 
showed signs of exhaustion. No sooner 
had I changed my position, and was 
standing knee-deep on the opposite 
side, than the old wheel began to groan 
and creak, and a huge volley of water 
shot over it falling on the very spot that 
I had just vacated. For a moment I 
caught a glimpse of my old enemy, and 
thanked heaven that his face now wore 
a disappointed scowl. 

The little nine-foot rod was tried to 
its utmost, as I headed the fish back to 
the pool, but it did its work well. Half 
exhausted, my captive now glided this 
way and that in the deep water. He 
had lost the pluck and energy of the 
first stages of the fight, but was still 
strong and enduring. The whirring of 
the reel, however, now came in fitful 
snatches as if in unison with the failing 
gasps of the dying fish. Slowly he 
rose to the surface, dipped again in one 
last struggle for life, and then floated 
towards me, his silver and golden sides 
glinting in the rays of the sun. 





Hark! to the music of the reel, 
’Tis welcome, it is glorious : 

It wanders through the winding wheel 
Returning and victorious. 

He was, indeed, a princely trout, and 
that he had made so brave a fight for 
life, and had at last been caught by fair 
means rather than by foul, made the 
heart of the angler glad. 

I carried the fish by the gills up the 
steps and past the doorway of the mill, 
where the sinister old demon with his 
whitened face was awaiting me. Not 
stopping to hear the conclusion of his 
vehement demands and threats, I left 
hin with an elongated wet mark across 
his left cheek, and put the fish in my 
pocket with some floury dust on one of 
its glistening sides. 


7 o * 7 * 


It is such little incidents as these that 
keep green the memory of our best 
days in the Land of Trout. When the 
rod is hung up for the winter—perhaps 
for aye—when we turn over the be- 
spattered leaves of the old fly-book and 
every page recalls some _ pleasant 
episode; when here and there an 
individual fly—or a piece of Stewart 
tackle—brings back to vivid recollection 
the record of a good day’s sport : 

Then we'll talk of our triumphs, and boast of our 

slaughter, 
How we hooked him, and played him, and 
killed him so fine, 


And the battle so gloriously finished in water, 
Again arid again we'll drink over in wine! 





IDLE 


DAYS 


By FRANCIS W. BOURDILLON 


SING me a song of idle days, 

When rosy and white are the new-blown mays, 
And rosy and white on the wanton breeze 

The petals fall from the apple trees, 

And under the hedge where the shade lies wet, 
Are children, picking the violet ! 

Sing me a song of idle days, 

When Spring is queen over woods and ways! 
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III—THE LAST FIGHT OF THE HUASCAR. 


Tllustrated by W. Herbert Holloway 


of smoke were drifting down 

the southerly wind blowing 
fresh over the Pacific, some leagues 
off Angamos Point, Bolivia. From the 
glaring furnace-fires in the stokeholds 
of three belligerent warships was the 
smoke outpouring. 

At full speed the Peruvian turretship, 
Huascar, was heading north-east, astern 
of her the Chilian battleship, Blanco 
Encalada, was in stubborn pursuit, and 
to port her consort, the quicker-footed 
Almirante Cochrane, was now bearing 
down so rapidly that it was plain she 
soon would be crossing the bows of the 
chase. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Peruvian Navy, an intrepid and most 
expert officer, Admiral Grau of im- 
perishable fame, had been caught 
napping. He was about to pay with 
his life for lack of information concern- 
ing the enemy, due to the misdirection 
of naval affairs by the Peruvian Minister 
of Marine. 

As the fugitive surged onward, the 
keen eyes of the Admiral could pick out 
her mate, the Union, now far to the 
north ; for some time before this, the 


N the cool bright morning of 
October 8, 1879, three plumes 


Peruvian steam-corvette, in obedience to 
his orders, had dashed off at full speed 
towards the port of Arica, to seek shelter 
under the batteries there. But Grau was 
not the man to lose heart. A bold and 
steadfast face did he put upon it all. A 
die-hard and hero like his gallant 
adversary, Prat, of the Esmeralda, killed 
while desperately fighting the Hwvascar, 
May 21, 1879, the Peruvian Admiral 
was not the officer to think of shirking 
a fight against superior forces so long as 
his vessel could float. He was, in truth, 
a great sea captain of modern days. 
Had he lived the prestige of Peru had 
not been lost in this war. 

Early that morning, between 3.30 
and 4 am, he, with the AHwascar and 
Union, could have fought most advan- 
tageously the Blanco Encalda and the 
Covadonga (gunboat) now lagging in the 
rear. Yet being tied down by peremp- 
tory orders from his Minister of Marine 
not to fight if any hazards were to be 
encountered, he had not brought them to 
action. 

Now he was finding to his intense 
surprise that the A/mirante Cochrane, 
sighted to westward at 7.30 am., was 
smartly overhauling him. He had not 
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been informed that the Chilian Govern- 
ment, exasperated at his many effective 
forays along their coast line—interrupt- 
ing transportation of stores, troops and 
merchandise — had recalled all their 
available warships to Valparaiso for 
refitting and improvements, then 
despatched them to hunt him down. 
The Almirante Cochrane could at least 
outsail the Huascar. It remained to be 
seen whether or no she and the Blanco 
Encal/ada could outfight her, for Grau, 
when brought to bay, showed no hesita- 
tion in opening the famous engagement. 

To render the fight more explicable it 
may be as well to give full details 
regarding the warships. 

The ill-fated Huascar was an iron 
turretship of 1,800 tons, I! knots 
speed, built and launched in 1865 by 
Laird, of Birkenhead. She had a low 
freeboard—ze., lay low in the water 
—and was armoured on the water line 


with wrought iron from 4} to 24 
inches thick. Her turret, in which 
was concentrated her heavy arma- 


ment, was placed forward somewhat, 
betwixt the forecastle and the funnel 
amidships, and mounted two 12$-ton 
Armstrong muzzle-loaders ; on her 
quarter-deck were two 40-pounder and 
one 12-pounder muzzle-loaders without 
shields ; the military top, low on her 
mast, was protected by a screen of 
boiler iron and carried a Gatling gun. 
From 200 to 220 officers and men made 
up her complement, Scotsmen being 
among her engine-room personnel. She 
was the most effective and most efficient 
warship the Peruvians then possessed. 
The Chilian battleships were much 
her superior. Each was of 3,560 tons, 
with 8-inch armour on the battery, and 
g-inch amidships on the belt encircling 
the hull. The primary armament of six 
12-ton muzzle-loaders was mounted 
inside a central battery, two could be 
fired ahead, two astern, and three on the 
broadside ; each vessel carried also three 
lighter guns, from 20 to 9-pounders ; 
the Blanco Encalada had two 1-inch 





Nordenfeldts, the Azmirante Cochran 
only one. Their complements were 300 
officers and men each. With clean 
bottoms and good coal each could 
steam between II and 12 knots 
in the hour. Thus the Chilians, in 
addition to being capable seamen and 
marksmen, which the Peruvians were 
not, were in overwhelming strength. 
Moreover, their warships possessed this 
incalculable advantage in that some of 
their guns could always be aligned on 
the objective, but the AHuascar was 
often able to bring her pieces to bear 
only through dead sheering, her turret 
being designed to fire only within 
certain sections of its circle. 

A little after 9 am. Grau saw that 
escape was impossible; the enemy now 
steadily and ever surely converging upon 
him. At 9.10 the Huascars bugle 
sounded “ Quarters” ; and speedily gun 
squads were standing by. They well 
knew that the Chilians were armed 
more heavily and protected much more 
effectively than their worn out-turret- 
ship, but all confidence had they in 
their Commander-in-Chief. He had sur- 
mounted successfully many a deadly 
crisis. Indeed, Grau took delight in 
rounding the proverbially “tight corner.” 
Quiet, unassuming, exacting discipline 
and work, he was worshipped by his 
men. The most obstinate defence of 
the Huascar after his death is their 
testimony to his influence and character. 

Now, having seen all was ready for 
the fight, the Admiral, by himself, took 
up his position in the conning tower, 
that most dangerous yet all important 
post in a modern cruiser or battleship. 
The tower of the Hwuascar was pro- 
tected with 3-inch armour and 8-inch 
teak backing ; it was situated abaft the 
turret, near the funnel, and its top was 
wholly uncovered. Grau had the habit 
of fighting his vessel while standing 
inside it, head and shoulders exposed 
outside. 

At 9.25a.m.,the Huascar—still holding 
on a northerly course, her stokers fran- 
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“THREE PLUMES OF SMOKE WERE DRIFTING DOWN THE SOUTHERLY WIND 


tically plying shovel and fire-devil before 
their red-hot furnace doors, engineers 
at their posts beside steadily revolving 
engines, and gun squads white-faced with 
tension—opened the engagement with 
her turret guns. Her first projectile 
missed the Almirante Cochrane, 8,000 
yards to port, but the second, ricochetting 
truly, thwacked into the unarmoured 
part of the Chilian’s nose, wrecked the 
galley, and fell unexploded on her fore 
deck. In grim silence the Chilian 
steamed down. 

It was when she was within the 2,000 
yard range of the Peruvian that she 
spoke out. Tips of vivid yellow spurted 
out along her broadside, guns burst into 
deafening crashes, peppering the Huascar 
from end to end. One of the projectiles 
smote through her 34-inch iron; it burst 
inside the turret chamber, below decks, 
where sweating men were working the 
winches turning the turret overhead, 
killed and wounded twelve of them, and 
set the surrounding woodwork on fire. 
Fragments of wood and metal choked 
the roller tracks round which the turret- 
base revolved; for a short time the 
working of it was impeded. When 
again its great guns swelled the thunder- 
ing cannonade, one of their 300-pounder 
shells smacked against the 6-inch star- 
board armour of the Chilian, but failing 
to penetrate did little damage. 


Commander Latorre of the A/mirante 
Cochrane had kept his wits, and was 
making good use of his battleship. 
Keeping her in station well astern of 
the Huascar—that now was unable to 
bring her heavy guns to bear owing to 
her funnel and after-works intervening 
—he lashed out at her. In each of his 
three military tops, twelve sharpshooters, 
assisted by the thrumming Nordenfeldt 
on his bridge, were sweeping the Peru- 
vians from their unprotected quarter- 
deck guns, and dead and dying lay 
thick around them. In the Huascar’s 
top the squad of the Gatling were struck 
down, and that troublesome little quick- 
firer silenced. Flesh and blood could 
not withstand the constant shower of 
bullets and small shell, except behind 
protection. The unsheltered Peruvians 
became demoralised, and were driven to 
take shelter below. 

Venomously the Auascar swerved 
to port, intending to ram her opponent 
now surging almost abeam ; but at this 
the Almirante Cochrane turned to port 
likewise, and evaded her. Then it was 
that a 9-inch shell from the Chilian 
striking the summit of the conning 
tower exploded inside it. Admiral 
Grau was blown to atoms, the tower 
wrecked, and steering gear disabled. 
Pieces of flesh, metal and woodwork, 
were driven down into the lower deck. 
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The men there surmising disaster at once 
hurried to the scene. Groping about amid 
the smoke and darkness of the wrecked 
tower, they put hands on a dead body; 
when lifted out it was seen to be 
that of the navigating lieutenant. The 
tremendous concussion above had killed 
him as he stood at the fighting wheel: 
it was separated from the base of the 
tower by a thin wooden grating. Of 
the Admiral only a limb was recovered. 

While repairs were being effected on 
the Huascar’s steering gear, she fell away 
to starboard, the enemy following her. 
As the gallant Peruvians, not lacking in 
obdurate bravery when well officered, 
were busily training their turret upon the 
battleship, a shell perforated it, bursting 
with terrific force. The starboard gun 
was put out of action, the roof of the 
turret damaged, nearly all its occupants 
were killed or severely wounded ; among 
the dead being the two gun captains 
(most invaluable men), and among the 
injured Captain Carbajal, who had just 
entered the turret to inform Commander 
Aguerre, in charge, of his assumption of 
the command. Thickly besmeared with 
blood and human flesh smashed into pulp 
was the foul interior; its atmosphere 
unbreathable on account of heat and the 
gases of the explosives. Yet immediately 
were the relief squad handling the port 
muzzle-loader, projectile and powder 
were sent up, anew the //uascar hurled 
out defiance. 

Brave, but untrained, were her fresh 
gunners. Wildly did they fire. Soon 
the Blanco Encalada would be coming 
into action, and it would be two against 
one. Already that solitary Peruvian 
ship was sorely maimed and hardly under 
control. Slain or dying were her best 
officers and men. 

The guns of the A/mtrante Cochrane 
were pouring a terrible, concentrated fire 
upon the turret. The deadly tornado 
riddled the Peruvian’s upper works, 
demolishing the boats into showers of 
splinters, twisting and shooting away 
davits, ventilators, port chains, plates, 





bulwarks, and smashing the _hatch- 
coamings ; her very capstan was carried 
overboard. On a lieutenant, Rodriguez 
by name, looking out of the port gun- 
port a shell shattered his head. 

Many of the Peruvians now lost heart, 
Officers and men, wounded or mortally 
afraid, were crowding into the ward-room 
and cabins. Yet their comrades, under 
Commander Aguerre, now commanding 
officer, enduring all the horrors of the 
unequal combat stuck to their posts, and 
fighting on took never a thought of 
surrender. Theirs were the blood and 
bearing of Old Spain. 

The Chilian grew impatient. She 
tried to ram her opponent. Discharging 
her starboard bow gun, she surged 
down; but missed the big target, and 
slid past five yards astern, firing 
vindictively. A shell penetrated the 
starboard quarter of the H/wascar, and, 
exploding, partly wrecked her steering 
gear again, and did more damage to her 
tattered inside. The Peruvian swung to 
starboard once more. 

While her steering gear was being 
re-rigged, she was hit below decks with 
a bursting shell; her engines became 
covered with wreckage but, notwith- 
standing, revolved intact, and Surgeon 
Tavera and many wounded were killed 
in her cockpit. Yet again was she 
brought under control. But now she 
steered badly, and had to be conned 
from one of the turret sighting hoods, 
the orders being passed below, and then 
aft, by word of mouth. 

Anew the Almirante Cochrane made to 
ram, but missed; then narrowly averted 
collision with the panting Blanco 
Encalada, only now coming into action. 
As the Cochrane was just clearing her 
clumsily-handled consort, the Hwascar 
plugged her in the stern, and ten Chilians 
collapsed on their backs. Then on 
board the Blanco Encelada starboard 
guns grunted out together, and their 
broadside at 25 yards range crashed into 
the stern of the Peruvian. Bursting 
shell wrecked her ward-room and cabins 
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out of shape, 
smote down the 
fresh hands at 
the extempor- 
ised steering 
tackle inside the 
after-cabin, split 
the bulkhead, 
and killed num- 
bers of the 
wounded and 
those who had 
fled below. 

Only the coal 
bunkers of the 
shattered iron- 
clad afforded se- 
cure shelter now. 
The tattered, 
ghastlywounded 
were trailed 
through narrow 
hatchways, 
handed down 
steep _ ladders, 
and placed in- 
side the bunkers 
to lie there,gasp- 
ing and groan- 
ing, huddled 
together on the 
coals, in a suffo- 
catingly hot at- 
mosphere, black 
with coal dust, 
andcharged with 
unimaginable 
horrors of dis- 
aster. Crowded 
deep below the 
water line, with access cramped and 
difficult, their fate was terribly sealed if 
the Huascar went under. 

And at 10.20 a.m. she was staggering 
erratically eastward, incapable of answer- 
ing her helm, her mast shattered, funnel 
and conning tower almost knocked to 
pieces, and all her armament silenced 
save the port turret gun. Smoke, soot, 
and wreckage had poured down the 
torn funnel into the stokehold. Stokers 
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+ MANDED DOWN STEEP LADDERS” 


were unable to read the water gauges 
attached to their boilers. The water in 
one of them falling low, tubes got burned 
through, and the great cloud of steam 
oozing out on deck made the exulting 
enemy imagine that they had hit her 
boilers. 

At 10.25 a.m. the cannonading ceased, 
for the Hnascar’s flag being shot away 
the Chilians took it that she was surren- 
dered. But a gallant gun-loader leaot 
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“HUDDLED TOGETHER ON THE COALS’ 


aft and hoisted fresh colours at the gaff. 
As lightning flashes, flames from bellow- 
ing guns glinted into the sunshine. 

The Chilians, safe behind unpierced 
armour, served their guns coolly, smartly. 
Scarcely could they have missed the 
battered ironclad. She was but a mere 
weakly armoured box, helpless, yet 
struggling desperately against her doom. 

Again a shell penetrated her turret, 
and filled it with dead and dying; nota 
man was left unscathed. The top of 
Commander Aguerre’s skull was blown 





off, and his whole body 
horribly mutilated. 

No longer could any 
control be got over the 
turretship. She was 
blazing in several places, 
in particular over the 
forward magazine. Her 
poopand forecastle were 
much damaged; her 
lower and upper decks 
cluttered with mangled 
corpses, and _ tortured 
living and dying. 
Trained gunners were 
either all slain or dis- 
abled with _ terrible 
wounds. The turret was 
filled with the remains 
of two sets of gun 
squads. Yet her in- 
domitable fourth officer, 
Lieutenant Carezon, 
took command, and 
men, having cleared 
away the human dééris 
clogging the port gun, 
once more re-manned 
it. With her engines 


going slow, for fires 
were falling off, the 
funnel being choked, 


and with her one gun 
pealing spasmodically, 
the Huascar lurched 
onward. 

Again the A/mirante 
Cochrane ttied to arm, 
and again the staggering Peruvianevaded 
her. Then the battleships giving full 
vent to their fury followed her to port 
and starboard firing all thei#armament, 
light and heavy. By now the lagging 
Covadonga had crawled ug; and she 
also cracked out a gun, being eager to 
have a hand in the one-sided fray. 

It was a few minutes later, at 10.50 
am., that Lieutenant Carezon and the 
few surviving officers, realising escape 
was impossible, made up their minds to 
die rather than surrender. Orders were 
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passed to the Chief Engineer to open 
the sea valves, and sink the ship. 
However, others of the Peruvian crew 
were not minded to die; but seeing that 
the end was at hand made haste to 
crawl on deck, and from there waved 
towels and handkerchiefs in token of 
surrender. Immediately the firing 
ceased. 

Boats put off from the A/mirante 
Cochrane and Blanco Encalada, and 
made the. prize. The Huascar’s engi- 
neers, busy on the main injection valve, 
were already to their knees in water 





when surprised by a Chilian lieutenant, 
Revolver in hand, he made them desist 
from flooding the ship. Five minutes 
more, and she with her freight of living 
and dying, heroes and cowards, would 
have gone down into the depths of the 
Pacific. That night, however, she was 
lying safe in Chilian custody in the near 
port of Mejillones. 

The Huascar, obsolete as she is, still 
figures in the Chilian Navy of to-day, 
To the whole naval world she is the 
symbol of more desperate valour than 
animated the Varyag. 





THE LIFEBOAT 


By C. H. St. L. RUSSELL 


Boom !—boom !— 


Boom! on the gale-blown night ; 
Up, wit ye well what those thunders spell, 
If ye caught their number right. 


Boom !—boom !— 


Boom! over the ocean swell : 
’Tis the Two-and-One of the Longship’s gun, 
And ye know its meaning well. 


Boom !—boom !— 
Boom ! 


Ah! a rocket hissed,— 


Burst overhead in stars of red, 
That fall, and fall through the mist. 


Clamour and command and counter-cry, 
Strain of strong sinews brave, 

As the great boat glides down its slope, and slides 
Into the seething wave. 


Out on the black of waters, 

Out through the blinding spray ; 
Now a wavering light in a waste of night, 

Far off it battles its way. 


Boom !—boom !— 


Boom! through the gust and the gloom: 
And God knows when those thirteen men— 


Boom !—boom !—boom ! 
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By JOHN PUGH 


Tllustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


ABE’S surname——. But, as a 
matter of fact, 1 knew him only 
as “ Jabe, the Racer,” for he lost 
his family name at this very race, 

the result of which remains such an 
historic mystery in the. Hills. 

“Come on, boys,” said the starter, 
rushing among the crowd with his 
starting-pistol ready cocked, as if he 
intended wholesale homicide. “Clear 
out ; don’t waste no more time.” 

The picturesque sportsmen around 
the starting place fell back hurriedly at 
the sight of the pistol. 

The running men took their places at 
the starting-post—a line scraped by the 
starter’s heel across the white dust of 
the highway. 

Will Winks did not deign to look at 
his rival. Will knew very well that, by 
his own “time” during training, he 
could run away from Jabe. So he felt 
too contemptuous to give him even a 
glance of courtesy. 

Jabe, however, took no notice of his 
contempt. He toed the mark beside 
Will Winks in silence. 

“Get ready, boys,” shouted the 
starter, raising the muzzle of his horse- 
pistol high in the air. 

The racers stooped to their task in 
earnest. 


“ Bang !” 

Off went 
the horse-pis- 
tol: The 
champions 
leaped out. 

“False 
start!” 

This came 
out in a roar from the crowd around. 

The running men, at the cry, stopped. 
Then they turned slowly and began to 
walk back. They walked awkwardly, 
because their racing shoes made 
walking difficult ; and the spikes under- 
neath left little holes in the dust of the 
road, for the racing “track,” you must 
understand, lay along the public high- 
way, flanked by hills and green woods. 

“If them chaps,” said the chief 
backer, walking back with the thin 
champion, Will Winks, with the fair 
moustache, “if them chaps think we’m 
afraid, they'll dodge us out of the race.” 

“Ahy, they’re a sly lot,” said the 
second, who walked on the other side of 
their man. 

“ But not so sly as us, come you,” said 
the chief backer grimly. “How do 
you feel, Will ?” 

The racer smiled, and looked down at 
his legs confidently. 
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“T’ll run away from an elephant like 
that,” he said, and sent a contemptuous 
look over his shoulder at the big racer 
with the black beard and the red 
bianket who came _ slowly behind. 
“When he'll be starting I’ll be finishing.” 

“ Ahy, but what’s the good of finishin’ 
before you start?” the chief backer said 
querulously, for he had interests at 
stake; he had found by far the biggest 
part of the two pounds. Lesser capitalists 
had subscribed for the remainder of the 
stake. They had confidence in their 
man; Will Winks had won so many 
races! But they must not let him feel 
too sure about winning this race, or he 
might lose it. 

“A man can drop a thing easy, when 
it’s in his hand,” said the chief backer, 
lighting his briar pipe with its dazzling 
silver mountings. 

The rival group—Jabe, the Racer, and 
his friends —overtook them walking 
slowly past on the left hand side of 
the road. 

Will Winks and his supporters threw 
wonderful glances towards them, glances 
of defiance, of piercing curiosity, of 
bitter antagonism. The other runner, 
with his black beard and red blanket, 
walked in the midst of his friends upon 
the grassy bank of the roadside. 

“They’re walking him on the grass 
not to make his feet tender,” declared 
one of Will Winks’s followers, with a 
look that thrilled you to think the other 
side should adopt such machiavellian 
tactics. 

“Ahy, they’re cute enough for any- 
thing, that lot,” another of Will Winks’s 
men said with sad foreboding in his 
voice, as if he had already lost his 
picturesque wager. He felt that Will 
Winks could easily outrun the other 
man. But he felt heavy at heart with 
a depressing thought that the other had 
secret plans. You know the feeling. 

But the deep designs with which he 
credited the other side seemed only the 
weird creations of a brain disordered for 
the moment by the unusual strain. 


Nothing about his opponents justified 
his foreboding of secret plans—if you 
except one thing. 

Only one of the two racers, as I say, 
had protection from the wind; Jabe 
wore a big black beard and a red 
blanket, and of this they made no secret 
at all. A more innocent looking group 
of sportsmen than Jabe’s supporters you 
never saw. Especially Jabe, with his 
bunch of black whisker shining above 
the red blanket like an unkindled coal 
on top of a bright fire. 

The “other side” had laughed at this 
blanket, a heavy, warm, glaring mon- 
strosity, laughed at it as one more of 
the piled up efforts of mediocrity to 
cope with genius. 

“In two minutes our man will run 
away from him,” said one of them 
boastfuily, “then they’ll have somethin’ 
to do to carry that old blanket home.” 

Another man _ said with boastful 
humour :— 

“They'll have to sleep in it by the 
side of the road here to-night, ‘cause 
we'll win all they’ve got besides.” 

They all laughed at this. 

“ Nonsense taking all that trouble for 
nothing, everything will be over in a 
couple o’ minutes.” 

The race—a quarter-mile affair to the 
next milestone, between two local 
champions—had aroused and attracted 
all the sporting instinct of the place ; 
money to the extent of two pounds a 
side lay in the balance of fate. The 
original challenge went forth for five 
pounds. But the champion who took it 
up could not quite find backers for the 
total amount. They offered to under- 
write for two pounds. The match closed 
on this compromise, a field-day was 
fixed upon, and Caergarw came in its 
hundreds to the place, teeming with 
intense interest. For nearly everyone 
of the crowd looking at the race had 
risked capital in bets. And everyone who 
made a bet made as much fuss about it 
as possible, finding it necessary to shout 
and gesticulate and declare from the 
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housetops their ,->— 
confidence in their 
man, and pooh- 
pooh the idea of 
the other side 
standing any 
chance whatever. 
Some of the bets 
ran as high as five 
shillings. Some ' 
ventured to risk ~~" 
a shilling on the N 
result. Others SNYY 
stood to winor lose ( 
various measures 
of beer, varying 
from one pint to 
half-a-gallon. 
What the winner 
of such a quantity 
of beer intended 
doing with it— 
whether he intended it 
for drinking purposes or 
an alcoholic bath, I can- 
not even hint. But so 
the bets stood. While 
the sporting instinct in 
others led them into 
risking valuables—such 
as a bob-tailed pigeon 
against a green speckled 
hen. 

“I must back my 
fancy,” declared one 
cheerful looking man; 
“who'll have somethin’ 
on along wi’) me?” 

A _ mild,,, inoffensive 
neighbour took him up 
immediately and staked 
a meerschaum pipe with 
an amber stem (a new 
one which the mild owner feared to 
smoke because of the risk of letting 
it fall) against a silk hat (which the 
cheerful man’s wife had bought for 
special occasions which never came). 

_ The two champions back at the start- 
ing place toed the line once more. The 
immediate friends and trainers of Jabe 














“ STAKED A MEERSCHAUM PIPE AGAINST A SILK HAT” 


took off the heavy blanket which they 
had thrown around him in the interval. 
The murmur of the crowd died away 
and the interest concentrated on the 
two men. 

They clasped hands. 

Now, in this lay the whole secret. 

The important difference between this 
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race and others lay in the fact that by 
the racing rules of the Hills the two 
men must catch hands and_sstart 
together; if one began to run before 
the other that made a foul, and neces- 
sitated a fresh start. The simple honesty 
of this method ensured at least that a 
racers limbs should not be handicapped 
by his wits. His brain may not travel 
as fast as his legs, and may not leap 
jnto action at the starting sound, 
whereas his antagonist, whose speed 
might not equal the other’s, might yet 
own a sharper brain, could catch the 
sound quicker, leap away, take an unfair 
start, and win. This would not really 
represent the triumph of speed, but, 
more correctly, the triumph of mind. 
Te ensure a real test of speed the Hills 
ruled that the champions should start 
together. In this they gave quizzical 
expression to the principle that brain 
and body cannot develop in equal 
degrees. They had noticed that the 
fastest runner invariably lost at the 
start, while the slower man gained, 
which proved that the higher you train 
physically, the less apt you become 
mentally. And to-day more than ever, 
they became profoundly impressed with 
the truth of this. 

The starter reloaded his horse-pistol 
and prepared them finally for the signal 
to leap forward. 

“Get ready !” 

The racers twitched on the line, each 
tip-toe on the front leg, leaning forward, 
almost overbalancing, their hinder legs 
lifting a little from the road and falling 
back again with the eagerness of the 
twomen to bound forward at the first 
vibration of the starting clap. 

The starter held his horse-pistol in 
his left hand. He stood behind the 
racers, lifted the formidable weapon into 
the air, pointed upwards, with his 
middle finger on the trigger. 

In the moment of suspense that 
followed, the spectators stopped breath- 
ing. The green trees on the roadside 
became still, the wind seemed to cease 
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blowing through their leaves. Silence 
fell upon the worid. Oh, that fraction 
of a second of suspense! You could 
feel it in the air, in the hush of the 
crowd ; it gaped from their wide-open 
mouths. 

As if unable to withstand it, one of 
the two runners leaped forward before 
the pistol fired. 

“ False start!” roared the crowd. 

“False start again,” they cried very 
bitterly. 

Widespread dissatisfaction appeared 
on the faces of these patrons of sport— 


annoyance and impatience—a_ look 
of undeserved martyrdom. With a 
jangling of maledictions the crowd 


roared and swayed and writhed like a 
great elephant with acute toothache. 

“Well, jawch eriod!” they howled. 
And this particular malediction came 
into great demand; it rolled out from 
all quarters of the mob—from the elder 
ones especially, as it includes a useful 
corruption of “ devil,” with a complicated 
expression of dissatisfaction with the 
arrangement of the universe in general. 

To add to their dissatisfaction the 
afternoon began to turn chilly, and they 
had not brought overcoats, so they 
could only button up their thin jackets. 
Some went so far as turn up their 
collars, as they argued and protested 
with all around. Then a brewer’s dray 
came along the road. Its direction lay 
through the crowd, some of whom 
nearly got under the dray; as the 
driver sat fast asleep in his seat and his 
big horses, well fed and well kept, 
conscientiously went on doggedly 
through and over everthing in their 
path. Scuffling over the road, the boots 
of the crowd blotted out of the dust 
the holes made by the spikes of the 
racing men’s shoes. 

When the dray had passed, the two 
runners brought the spike marks into 
the dust again. They returned slowly 
to the starting line, with the crowd 
pressing around them, gesticulating, 
exhorting, commenting. 
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Will Winks, a thin but wiry man with 
a fair moustache, quite a noted racer, 
looked rather blue as he walked back to 
the line, his racing costume, of course, 
could not at all protect any appreciable 
part of him against the cold. His 
backers had not brought any superfluous 
baggage, because this man’s triumphs 
usually took up so little time ; as a rule, 
he merely stripped for the contest, and 
in five minutes had won their money for 
them. This affair to-day they could 
not understand. They saw their man 
getting cold, and not a single one of 
them had an overcoat to lend him, while 
the nearest house of their village stood 
quite a mile away—two miles there and 
back, which meant a half-hour’s delay. 
Yet they knew the disastrous effects of 
cold upon a racer; if their man began 
to feel numb he would most surely lose 
the race. 

All they could do they did ; the chief 
backer took off his own jacket and 
threw it over his man’s _ shoulders. 
The racer’s long, slender, naked legs 
made him look ridiculous. Some of 
those who had staked their belongings 
against him laughed. And he looked 
so funny that even his own side began 
to feel qualms about his winning. But 
they kept these fears a secret from the 
other side. 

And at this point they really noticed 
the other man’s blanket; realised it as 
it were in all its monstrous, red-glare 
utility. They wished Jabe had not 
been so thoughtful as to bring it. 

Jabe’s most saturnine expression fitted 
like a dark mask over the dark secret in 
his heart. No one, unprejudiced, could 
think harm of him; the black beard 
and red blanket rather induced you to 
think kindly; while his sad, dark face 
led you to believe that he suffered some 
secret sorrow—the thought, perhaps, 
that he might lose the race—and you 
felt sorry that he took it so much to 
heart. 

“Come on, boys,” said the starter 
again, rushing about excitedly with his 
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pistol, ready cocked. “ Clear out; don't 
waste no more time.” 

Again the champions 
places at the starting line. 

“ Get ready, boys!” 

The starter raised his pistol on high. 

The chief backer snatched his jacket 
from the shoulders of Will Winks, who, 
in consequence, looked less ludicrous: 
Jabe’s attendants whipped off his 
blanket. The racers clasped hands, and 
bent their backs for the race with some 
style. 

“Ready!” roared the 
tone of finality. 

Jabe, minus his red blanket, stooped 
professionally to his task, his left hand 
firmly gripping the right hand of Will 
Winks with a grip that said: “If ] 
don’t start, you certainly don’t start.” 

“ Bang !” 

The pistol went off, so did the racers, 
But the crowd howled again :— 

“ False start!” 

For Jabe had started out a fraction of 
a second before the other man. The 
crowd could see this, because Jabe 
actually dragged Will Winks from the 
line by the hand. 

The crowd yelled; the crowd pro- 
tested ; the crowd danced to and fro 
across the dusty highway to work off 
their superfluous energy. They threw 
flashing glances towards Jabe. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter on 
him,” they told one another in a sort of 
harmless fury. 

Will Winks, once started, found it 
difficult to stop. But the cry of “ False 
start!” made him slow down, though 
sullenly, like a high-spirited horse. In 
a great rage he turned back, passing his 
rival on the way, yet not daring to trust 
himself even to protest. Will Winks 
dared not let himself get out of hand; 
his annoyance might tempt him intoa 
physical protest, and that would dis- 
qualify him. 

Will Winks felt really furious. He 
also felt really cold and stiff. The false 
excitement—so long sustained; the 
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strain of watching for the start; the 
waste of energy in false starts ; and the 
rather chilly wind made him feel stiff 
and sore and heavy. The intervals 
between the starts, though too short to 
allow him to dress, yet lasted long 
enough to “take the stem out of a 
feller,” as he said dolefully to his now 
equally doleful supporters. They put 
the little jacket over his shoulders again, 
and supplemented it by another jacket 
around his legs. The lower garment he 
had much difficulty in holding up. He 
and his supporters, however, tried hard, 
though not successfully, to maintain an 
outward animation. They overdid it, 
their ostentatious confidence belied itself. 

Whereas the other side, Jabe and his 
accomplices (though I think such a term 
hardly justifiable), maintained impassive 
faces. You could not tell what they 
thought. 

Jabe had stopped at the first sound of 
“False start”—almost as if he had 
expected it. His attendant put the red 
blanket carefully about the racer. Jabe 
held it tightly under his black beard 
and returned slowly and with dignity to 
the starting place once more. 

The usual delays of placing and pre- 
paration followed. Then the champions 
clasped hands, and never did hands 
clasp in such bitter humour. Will 
Winks looked pained now beyond all 
hiding. He also looked nervous and 
impatient. The strain began to get the 
better of him. Consequently in his 
intense eagerness, when word to “get 
ready” came, he stooped low, over- 
balanced, and leaped out to the race 
before the pistol really went off. This 
made another false start. The crowd 
yelled at him. And the whole thing 
upset him so much that he could not 
regain control of himself. Weak and 
stiff, and cold and querulous, anyone 
could see that his chances of winning 
depended upon a miracle. 

And as this change became apparent 
in him, another, of a different kind 
altogether, became apparent in Jabe 
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and his backers, a look of hope fulfilled 
gave their faces a radiant joy. Jabe’s 
dark, saturnine face looked happier, the 
shine of his black beard grew brighter. 

The one suspicious thing about Jabe 
and his backers lay in a certain fact, in 
all the false starts Jabe ran along the 
road just as far as the red blanket. 
And that article seemed always open 
and ready for him wherever he stopped. 
His bottle-holder, so to speak, during 
the slight interval between the taking of 
the blanket from around him and the 
actual false start, went along the green 
bank at the side of the road paying no 
heed whatever to the start, the thing 
upon which every other soul in the 
crowd concentrated every particle of 
attention. The blanket did not stop 
until the pistol went off. Then Jabe 
came up and calmly rolled himself in 
his red protector. This did not strike 
me until I noticed the unusual gaiety of 
Jabe’s usually sorrowful face. I judged 
then that he congratulated himself upon 
the blanket, which had kept him warm 
while his antagonist grew chillier each 
time, until as I say, anyone could see 
that Will Winks, now so cold and stiff, 
stood no chance at all of winning. On 
the other hand Jabe stood to the mark 
as warm, as fresh, and as free in limb as 
at the first moment of stripping for the 
test of speed. Furthermore, when he 
clasped the hand of Will Winks this 
time, and they stooped, awaiting the 
bark of the horse-pistol, a look of iron 
determination gleamed in Jabe’s eye. 
Such a look said :— 

“ There’s no chance at all now, Will 
Winks, for you to win. So we start 
together ¢/zs time.” 

And I really believed he hypnotised 
Will Winks on that occasion. For he 
held his nervous, overstrained rival with 
such effect that neither of them moved 
until the horse-pistol exploded; then 
both leaped out of the mark, in leash, 
clean, and perfectly together. So much 
so that a roar of satisfaction went up 
from the crowd. 
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But the race ! 

Will Winks, sore with the cold, ran 
stiffly, as if he wore shackles on his 
limbs. While Jabe, fresh and warm 
and hopeful, bounded away with 
astonishing vigour. He won by a third 
of the distance, and returned to the 
starting place amid an appalling roar. 

Those who had backed Will Winks 
could not understand a slower man 
beating him. But the judges formally 
declared Will Winks the loser. Then 
some of his supporters hinted that he 
had sold the race. But anyone who 
saw the look of mortification in his face 
could hardly believe such athing. Others 
said—and repeated it publicly—that 
Jabe’s gang (they went so far as to use 
this disrespectful term) had made a plot 
of the whole thing, and pointed to the 
red blanket with accusing forefingers. 
They said that in pursuance of their 
evil designs Jabe had purposely made 
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false starts so as to keep Will Winks 
shivering in the wind until he could not 
run faster than a man with wooden legs, 

But they could not prove this accusa- 
tion, and the judges, whom all present 
knew personally—knew them for fair, 
upright judges, quite above suspicion— 
declared Jabe the winner by all the 
rules of sport. No one could dispute 
this decision, which not only awarded 
the prize to Jabe but placed his conduct 
beyond impeachment. 

The only comment that came from 
Jabe, came from him more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

“Take care o’ that old blanket,” said 
he to his attendant ; “it might come in 
handy agen.” 

His attendant nodded, winked, and 
touched his hat, with that deference, it 
seemed to me, which an appreciative 
mind pays to a master of resource and 
proved capacity. 


LAUGHS 


WHEN Laura laughs, with sweet consent, 
Dame Nature’s voice with hers is blent, 
Then all Creation stands confessed 

As one sublime, prodigious jest, 

To justify her merriment. 


For ever was her laughter spent 

To give the lie to discontent. 

We join, with optimistic zest, 
When Laura laughs. 


Yet, when my heart with love is rent, 
When at her shrine my knees are bent, 
The anguish which assails my breast 
ls but augmented, I protest— 
Small solace to my soul is lent 

When Laura laughs. 
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By MATTHEW HURLEY 


Iustrated by M. York Shuter 


LOOM was in her pretty face. 
“What ails you, Helen, 
dear?” asked her husband in 
his kindest tone. 

“It is nothing, Reginald,” was her 
reply, which of course meant that at that 
moment “It,” whatever it was, was 
everything. 

“Was there anything in the post this 
morning that——” 

“The post,” she cried. 
think that ?” 

“Well, is it my going——” 

“No—no. Why you are often away. 
Why should that trouble me?” 

“Yet you grew serious as soon as I 
mentioned it just now.” 

“Did I? Oh, no; it is not your 
going. Not at all—not at all.” 

So much denial on that point surely 
contained some little admission. 

A hint of this seemed to come to him. 

“ Helen, tell me candidly.” 

He put his arms around her. 

“You shudder a little. Come now, 
Helen. What is the matter?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

This, again, is a famous formula when 
anything bordering on feminine delicacy 
is endangered. 

Reginald, like a true hero, gave it up. 

“Well,” said he, “I must be off. It 
will be inconvenient for me to get away 
until late, and the last train leaves 
Hallwell at 10.30. That means I shan’t 
get back till to-morrow evening. I 
daresay I shall be able to get here in 
good time for dinner. Good-bye, Helen.” 


“ How can you 


He meant to kiss her. She put her 
hands upon his shoulders, and the 
pleading sorrow in her eyes stopped him. 

“ Reginald,” said she, “you seem 
very eager to be off. Especially as you 
won't be home to-night.” 

Reginald’s turn now came for evasions. 

“Upon my honour, Helen, one would 
think from the very way you say that, 
that I was always anxious to be away.” 

“No. But can’t you come back 
to-night ?” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ You are trifling.” 

“ Trifling !” 

She had roused his indignation. 

She smiled. “ Now,” thought she, “ he 
can be made come home in order to 
prove his own innocence; and he will 
never know how anxious I am that he 
shall not stay away to-night of all nights. 
I dare not hint at that. I must make 
him return in self-defence.” 

Now Reginald loved his wife—loved 
her very much. In fact, there was no 
woman in the world, he felt, that he 
could love so much. Still, an occasional 
absence from what one loves very much 
is an agreeable contrast ; if only to give 
new life, as it were, to one’s affection. 
But if one is denied such a means of 
intensifying one’s love what is a man to 
do? 

“Well,” said he forebodingly, “if you 
are willing to risk seeing too much of 
me——” 

She laughed. 

“You needn’t laugh, Helen.” 
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“ You'll come back to-night.” 

“Yes; good-bye. I shall not be back 
in time for dinner.” 

Five minutes afterwards he was on his 
way to Hallwell, from which place, 
upsetting all his arrangements, he would 
return that same evening. So Mrs. 
Reginald had gained her point without 
letting him know it. 

Another five minutes later she went 
out heavily veiled. She went far away 
from the house, and did not stop till she 
reached the General Post Office. Any 
other place in London was too small for 
the telegram she had to send. 

“You are quite wrong. There shall 
be no ‘one last look’ in my history. 
I have insisted upon my husband being 
home this evening. Take this to mean 
definitely you must never dare com- 
municate with me again.” 

There was no signature ; the sender’s 
features were hidden, and not the 
slightest clue was left whereby the origin 
of the message might be traced. 

Mrs. Reginald sighed as she edged her 
way out of the group in the midst of 
which she had intentionally placed 
herself, so as to confuse the telegraph 
official’s mind—if that were necessary— 
on the point of the sender’s general 
appearance. 

“That is definitely settled,” said she 
to herself outside the building. “If 
there is one strong proof of Reginald’s 
being fond of me, it is the fact that he 
is still jealous of the man to whom I 
was once engaged. The mention of his 
name sends him into an absurd rage. 
What would happen if he knew he had 
written me a letter? Could I prove he 
had had no encouragement? Then if 
it ever came to his ears that he had 
actually been to see me in Reginald’s 
own house! And if they were to meet 
there—heavens! He would kill the 
other man and me too. Greatrex has 
no right to still keep thinking of me. 
How absurd some men are about a pretty 
face. They have no sense; not even a 
perception of the abstract morality of it.” 





Whether Mrs. Reginald thought that 
a man went into a metaphysical disqui- 
sition first, and afterwards exercised 
ordinary common sense as to whether 
he ought or ought not to become the 
slave of a fascination need not be 
discussed. The fact is she was ina 
state of real uneasiness. And when she 
got home, the first thing she did was 
to take a letter out of her pocket, put it 
on the fire, and watch it become ashes. 
This is how she would have treated 
such a document before going out, but 
the address of the writer was so im- 
portant a thing that she dared not trust 
to memory in sending the wire. She 
feared even now that some mistake 
would prevent the message from reach- 
ing its destination. Of course she read 
it once again before burning it. 

“When I returned to London and 
found you had married as a retaliation 
upon my indifferent conduct, I knew 
I should never be happy in this 
country. I determined to leave London 
straight away. But I want to see you 
—I want to see you so much. I 
know it is wrong, but right or wrong is 
nothing to me. I am coming to take 
one last look at you, hear your voice 
for the last time. I have discovered 
when the hateful being (‘That’s my 
husband,’ commented the reader) will 
be absent. I implore you to let me 
see you this evening.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Reginald com- 
placently, watching the last of the letter 
in the fire. “A man in love is a ship 
without a port. This man has no notion 
of where he is drifting to. But thank 
heaven I have sufficient common sense 
to know my duty to Reginald and to 
decency. There is no need to say more. 
I am Reginald’s wife, and no other man 
has a right to look at me except with 
respect.” 

Perhaps it was because Mrs. Regi- 
nald’s common sense was so pronounced 
that she had decided not to tell her 
husband anything about the letter. 

“Why should I do anything to hurt 
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his feelings, or 
arouse bad 
blood? It might 
for ever make 
his life and 
mine unhappy. 
Besides,’ she 
added, with the 
generosity 
which women 
extend to men 
whose extrava- 
gance takes the 
form of this per- 
sonal adoration, 
“this poor fellow 
could not help 
himself I sup- | 
pose. No; in- 

| 

{ 





stead of causing 
any unpleasant- 
ness I have done 
the wisest thing. 
I have put a 
decided stop to 
the man’s antics. 
He was always 
good -look- 
ing and well- 
dressed, too,” 
she commented 
irrelevantly. 

She took off 
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her things 


wearily. The ‘** REGINALD,’ SAID SHE, ‘YOU SEEM VERY EAGER TO BE OFF'” 


excitement, the 
journey, and the strain of the whole 
thing had really worn her out. 

She rang for Jane. 

“T am too unwell to see anyone. So 
shall not be at home this afternoon.” 

“Yes, M’m,” said Jane. 

A little rest soon restored the good 
spirits of Mrs. Reginald. She had just 
taken a cup of tea, which cheered her 
considerably ; and after Jane had cleared 
away and lit the lamp, she sat thinking 
of her eventful day. The hour at which 
the upsetting visit had been threatened 
was past. 

“The institution of ‘the wire’ is an 


excellent thing,” she thought with com- 
placency. “But I don’t know what I 
should have done if Reginald had not 
promised to come back. I don’t know 
what I should do. But no doubt I 
should have thought of some other way 
to keep the infatuated person at a 
distance. At any rate, that is now a 
thing of the past and Reginald shall 
never be disturbed by a hint of it. Jane, 
if anyone calls send them up.” 

“Yes, M’m,” said Jane. 

The door bell rang, and Jane hurried 
down. 

Mrs. Reginald’s best intentions were 
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frustrated: the man who had caused all 
her perturbation during the day was, in 
spite of all she had done, now ushered 
into her presence. 

He was young, tall, dark, handsome 
and well dressed. The intense excite- 
ment of standing before the woman he 
loved and the pain of seeing her for 
the last time gave his face a glow which 
seemed to surround him like the halo 
of a martyr meeting his doom. 

But anguish also found a home in the 
heart of the woman. 

“You will not speak to me, Helen?” 
said the man. 

“Mr. Greatrex,” she returned, with a 
cold, hard manner, “ why have you been 
foolish enough to do this? You 
deliberately endanger the happiness of a 
husband and wife. Has all sense of 
honour left you?” 

“You are cruel. I had no thought of 
bringing harm upon you. You have 
made my life a torture for all the years 
to follow. I thought you could spare 
me one little moment in which to be 
happy.” 

“The past is the past. I ama wife. 
You have intruded yourself here after my 
forbidding it.” 

“ Forbidding it ?” 

“You had the message ?” 

“What message?” 

“The telegram I sent this morning.” 

“ Where did you send it?” 

“ To the hotel address on the letter.” 

“I am sorry. That letter was written 
in the afternoon. Then your brother 
came and insisted upon my spending the 
night under his roof, as it is my last in 
London. I have not been to the hotel 
since.” 

The woman groaned. 

“I am punished for my self-confidence,” 





punished for what I did. Now, I must 
do what is right.” 

She looked pleadingly at Greatrex. 

“If you have any kindness left for 
me,” said she, “ leave my husband's house 
this moment. Do not let us delay. Go 
at once.” 

“Without a kind word from you, 
Helen?” 

“I am deeply sorry, Mr. Greatrex, that 
I should ever have caused you a 
moment’s unhappiness. I can say no 
more. The past isthe past. I was not 
a wife then. Now, I have no right tobe 
more than polite to you. Your right is 
limited in the same way towards me.” 

“ Ah, Helen, my right is not so easily 
defined. By right you are mine. My 
feeling for you has never lost its power. 
I think of you night and day.” 

“You were not always so ready to 
show it. Your treatment of me was not 
all that could be desired. But that is 
the past. I ask you to be silent on that 
and leave me. Can’t you see how your 
being here terrifies me?” 

“TI did not know how I valued you 
till I lost you. Now I know——” 

The woman’s agitation was too evi- 
dent to allow him to proceed. He 
took pity. 

“Well, I take my leave.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Good-bye, Helen.” 

He held out his hand. She hesitated, 
every fibre strained in terror. 

The street door was thrown open. 
She dreaded to think this might be her 
husband. If so, then her punishment 
was complete. 

A sound of pain came up from the 
hall. 

“ Helen, Helen!” called the voice of 
her husband in unmistakable agitation. 


was the agonising thought. “I see now Helen covered her face with her 
I ought to have told my husband of the _ hands. 

letter instead of depending on myself. “They will kill one another!” she 
If he were to return now what must he _ cried. 

think? Never again will I have a secret Mr. Greatrex stood motionless. The 
from him. I was over-confident in terror of the woman took away for the 
myself. He is my protector, I am moment his presence of mind. 
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“Helen, Helen!” called her husband 
again. 

She wondered why he delayed com- 
ing up. 

A groan came from the hall. 

Helen recovered herself a little. She 
looked up. 

“Stay here,” she whispered trem- 
blingly. 

She ran softly to the landing, and 
saw her husband at the foot of the 
stairs, moving strangely about the hall 
like a man in the dark, although the 
hall lamp had been lighted. He seemed 
to be trying unsuccessfully to take off 
his coat with one hand. The servant 
was not there. 

“He must have let himself in with 
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the latch-key,” said Helen to herself. 
Then with a groan she wondered what 
cruel fate had sent him home so unex- 
pectedly. Her agitation would seem to 
him an admission of guilt. How could 
she explain the presence of Mr. Greatrex, 
whom Reginald so hated? She made 
an effort to appear calm, and ran down 
the stairs, questioning herself. 

The truth would now seem fictitious. 
What could she do? In her own mind 
she believed that the death of one of the 
two men must be the outcome of this 
meeting. 























“you WILL NOT SPEAK TO ME, HELEN?” 
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“ Helen ; is that you?” asked Regi- 
nald. 

“Yes,” she replied, trying to suppress 
her agitation. 

Now she perceived that something 
had happened tohim. He held his hand 
tightly over his left eye. 

“Has anything happened ?” 

“Take me upstairs. I should think 
something has happened,” he returned 
with a groan. His pain was intense, 
apparently. 

“ What is it ?” asked his wife, delaying 
him at the foot of the staircase, while she 
slowly took off his coat. 

“The beastly horse went down on a 
hill just as I was driving to Jenks & Co.’s 
place this afternoon in Hallwell. The 
hansom went all to smash. The front 
window sash broke, and I was thrown on 
to it. I think it’s ruined my left eye. 
The doctor dressed it and put a cap on it.” 

Helen’s sorrow was as great as her 
husband’s pain. But in a moment the 
feminine quickness of thought caught at 
a means of salvation for her own and her 
husband’s happiness (whatever might be 
the effect upon his left eye). 

“The gas light is terrible,” she cried 
“ If the sight of one eye is injured, it will 
endanger the sight of the other if left 
exposed to gas light. Let me bind it.” 

Without waiting for permission, she 
swiftly drew out her handkerchief. In 








another instant she had bandaged his 
right eye, and he was completely blind. 

“ Now, dear,” she said, taking his arm, 
“Jet me lead you up to our room.” 

“What a kind little woman you are, 
dear,” said Reginald, who, like all men 
when the slightest thing ails them, 
demand and appreciate all the sympathy 
in their neighbourhood. 

He stumbled upstairs beside her. 
Without hesitating she led him into the 
room where Greatrex stood in wonder- 
ment. 

As she passed over the threshold, 
Helen made a sign indicating that he 
must leave the room at once. 

Greatrex moved past the husband and 
wife to the door. 

“ Who's that ?” querulously demanded 
the husband. 

“ Only Jane,” replied the wife, with her 
hand upon her heart, as if she feared the 
terror within would burst it. 

“Qh,” said the husband, satisfied. 

Greatrex went slowly down the stair- 
case and out of the house, which he 
should never again enter. 

The wife, who had led her husband to 
a sofa, now stood with her hand still 
upon her heart, at the door of the room, 
watching the other man till the hall 
door closed behind him. Then she 
burst into tears, and, returning to the 
sofa, knelt at her husband’s feet. 
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THE O’RUDDY 
By STEPHEN CRANE and ROBERT BARR 


XXVII. 


FOUND Rye a snug little town, 

and so entirely peaceable-looking 

that when I went out in the 

morning I was afraid there would 
be nobody there who would join me in 
the hazardous task of taking possession 
of the place of so well-known a man as 
the Earl of Westport. But I did not 
know Rye then as well as I do now; 
it proved to be a great resort for 
smugglers when they were off duty and 
wished to enjoy the innocent relaxation 
of a town after the comparative lone- 
liness of the seacoast, although, if all 
the tales they tell me are true, the 
authorities sometimes made the sea- 
shore a little too lively for their comfort. 
Then there were a number of seafaring 


men looking for a job, and some of 


them had the appearance of being 
pirates in more prosperous days. 

As I wandered about I saw a most 
gigantic ruffian, taking his ease with his 
back against the wall, looking down on 
the shipping. 

“If that man’s as bold as he’s strong,” 
said I to myself, “and I had half a 
dozen more like him, we’d hold Brede 
House till the day there’s liberty in 
Ireland ;” so I accosted him. 

“The top o’ the morning to you,” 
said [ genially. 

He eyed me up and down, especially 
glancing at the sword by my side, and 
then said civilly :— 

“The same to you, sir. You seem to 
be looking for someone ?” 

“1 am,” said I, “I’m looking for nine 
men.” 
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“Tf you'll tell me their names I'll tell 
you where to find them, for I know 
everybody in Rye.” 

“If that’s the case you'll know their 
names, which is more than I do myself.” 

“Then you're not acquainted with 
them?” 

“T am not; but if you'll tell me your 
name I think then I'll know one of 
them.” 

Chere was a twinkle in his eye as he 
said :— 

“ They call me Tom Peel.” 

“Then Tom,” said I, “are there eight 
like you in the town of Rye?” 

“Not quite as big perhaps,” said 
Tom, “but there’s plenty of good men 
here, as the French have found out 
before now—yes, and the constables as 
well. What do you want nine men for?” 

“Because I have nine swords and 
nine pistols that will fit that number of 
courageous subjects.” 

“Then it’s not for the occupation of 
agriculture you require them?” said 
Peel with the hint of alaugh. “ There’s 
a chance of a cut in the ribs, I suppose, 
for swords generally meet other swords.” 

“You're right in that; but I don’t 
think the chance is very strong.” 

“ And perhaps a term in prison when 
the scrimmage is ended ?” 

“No fear of that at all at all; for if 
anyone was to go to prison it would beme, 
who will be your leader, and not you, 
who will be my dupes, do you see?” 

Peel shrugged his shoulders. 

“My experience of the world is that 
the man with gold lace on his coat goes 
free, while they punish the poor devil in 
the leather jacket. But, turn the scheme 
out bad or ill, how much money is at 
the end of it?” 
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“There'll be ten guineas at the end of 
it for each man, win or lose.” 

“ And when will the money be paid?” 

“Half before you leave Rye, the 
other half in a week’s time, and perhaps 
before—a week’s time at the latest; but 
[ want men who will not turn white if a 
blunderbuss happens to go off.” 

The rascallion smiled and spat con- 
temptuously in the dust before him. 

“If you show me the guineas,” said 
he, “I'll show you the men.” 

“ Here’s five of them, to begin with, 
that won’t be counted against you. 
There'll be five more in your pocket 
when we leave Rye, and a third five 
when the job’s ended.” 

His big hand closed over the coins. 

“T like your way of speaking,” he 
said. “Now where are we to go?” 

“To the strong house of Brede, some 
seven or eight miles from here. I do 
not know how far exactly, nor in what 
direction.” 

“T am well acquainted with it,” said 
Peel. “It was a famous smuggler’s 
place in its time.” 

“TI don’t mean a smuggler’s place,” 
said I. “I am talking of the country 
house of the Earl of Westport.” 

“Yes, curse him, that’s the spot I 
mean. Many a nobleman’s house is put 
to purposes he learns little of, although 
the Earl is such a scoundrel he may 
well have been in with the smugglers 
and sold them to the government.” 

“ Did he sell them?” 

“ Somebody sold them.” 

There was a scowl on Peel’s face that 
somehow encouraged me, although I 
liked the look of the ruffian from the 
first. 

“You're an old friend of his lordship’s, 
then?” said I. 

“He has few friends in Rye or about 
Rye. If you’re going te do anything 
against Westport, I'll get you a hundred 
men for nothing if there’s a chance of 
escape after the fight.” 

“Nine men will do me, if they’re the 
right stuff. You will have good cover 





to sleep under, plenty to eat and drink, 
and then I expect you to hold Brede 
House against all the men the Earl of 
Westport can bring forward.” 

“That’s an easy thing,” said Peel, his 
eye lighting up. “And if worse comes 
to the worst I know a way out of the 
house that’s neither through door or 
window nor upa chimney. Where will 
I collect your men ?” 

“Assemble then on the road to Brede, 
quietly, about half a mile from Rye. 
Which direction is Brede from here?” 

“It lies to the west, between six and 
seven miles away as the crow flies.” 

“Very well, collect your men as 
quickly as you can, and send word to 
me at the ‘Anchor.’ Tell your messen- 
ger to ask for The O’Ruddy.” 

Now I turned back to the tavern 
sorely troubled what I would do with 
Father Donovan. He was such a kindly 
man that he would be loath to shake 
hands with me at the door of the inn, 
as he had still two or three days to 
stop, so I felt sure he would insist on 
accompanying me part of the way. I 
wished I could stop and see him off on 
his ship ; but if we were to get inside 
of Brede House unopposed, we had to 
act at once. I found Paddy almost 
recovered from the assault of the day 
before. He had a bandage around his 
forehead, which, with his red hair, gave 
him a hideous appearance, as if the 
whole top of his head had been smashed. 
Poor Paddy was getting so used to a 
beating each day that I wondered 
wouldn't he be lonesome when the 
beatings ceased and there was no enemy 
to follow him. 

Father Donovan had not yet appeared, 
and the fire was just lit in the kitchen 
to prepare breakfast, so I took Jem and 
Paddy with me to the eating shop of 
the town, and there a sleepy-looking 
shopkeeper let us in, mightily resenting 
this early intrusion, but changed his 
demeanour when he understood the size 
of the order I was giving him, and the 
fact that I was going to pay good gold ; 
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‘ink, for it would be a fine joke on The 
rede O’Ruddy if the Earl surrounded the 
‘| of house with his men and starved him 

out. So it was no less than three 
, his cartloads of provisions I ordered, though 
mes one of them was a cartload of drink, for 
the | thought the company I had hired 


(OF would have a continuous thirst on them, 


will being seafaring men and smugglers, and 
I knew that strong, sound ale was 
ede, brewed in Rye. 
tye. The business being finished, we three 
went back to the “ Anchor,” and found 
and an excellent breakfast and an excellent 
man waiting for me, the latter being 
as Father Donovan, although slightly im- 
| to patient for closer acquaintance with the 
en former. 

When breakfast was done with, I 
ern had the three horses saddled, and 
‘ith presently out in the courtyard Paddy 
dly was seated on his nag with the two 
ike sacks of pistols before him, and Jem in 
nn, like manner with his two bundles of 
to swords. The stableman held my horse, 
on so I turned to Father Donovan and 


I grasped him warmly by the hand. 


on “A safe journey across the Channel 
ide to you, Father Donovan, and a peaceful 
to voyage from there to Rome, whichever 
ost road you take. If you write to me in 
ay the care of the landlord of this inn I’ll be 
his sending and sending till I get your letter, 
ve and when you return I'll be standing 
he and watching the sea, at what- 

-d. ever point you land in England, 

a if you'll but let me know in i 
ed time. And so good-bye to you, ~ 

he Father Donovan, and God bless 

y you, and I humbly beseech your. ™ 
4 own blessing in return.” 


The old man’s eyes grew wider 
- and wider as I went on talking 


- and shaking him by the hand. 
= “What’s come over you, O’Ruddy ?” 
. he said, “and where are you 
ie going ? 
<7 I am taking a long journey to 
the west and must have an early 


start.” 
“Nonsense,” cried Father Donovan, 
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“it’s two or three days before I can 
leave this shore, so I’ll accompany you 
a bit of the way.” 

“You mustn’t think of it, Father, 
because you had a long day’s ride 
yesterday, and I want you to take care 


“* 4 MOST GIGANTIC RUFFIAN” 


of yourself and take thought on your 
health.” 

“Tush, I’m as fresh as a boy this 
morning. Landlord, see that the saddle 
is put on that horse I came into Rye 
with.” 

The landlord at once rushed off and 
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gave the order, while I stood there at 
my wits’ end. 

“Father Donovan,” said I, “I’m in 
great need of haste at this moment, and 
we must ride fast, so I’ll just bid good- 
bye to you here at this comfortable spot, 
and you'll sit down at your ease in that 
big arm-chair.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind, O’Ruddy. 
What’s troubling you, man? and why 
are you in such a hurry this morning, 
when you said nothing of it yesterday?” 

“Father, I said nothing of it yester- 
day, but sure I acted it. See how we 
rode on and on in spite of everything, 
and did the whole journey from London 
to Rye between breakfast and supper. 
Didn’t that give you a hint that | was 
in a hurry?” 

“Well, it should have done, it should 
have done, O’Ruddy ; still, I'll go a bit 
of the way with you and not delay 
you.” 

“But we 
Father.” 

“ Ah, it’s an old man you're thinking 
I’m getting to be. Troth, I can ride as 
fast as any one of the three of you, and 
a good deal faster than Paddy.” 

At this moment the landlord came 
bustling in. 

“Your Reverence’s horse is ready,” 
he said. 

And so there was nothing for it but 
to knock the old man down, which I 
hadn’t the heart to do. It is curious 
how stubborn some people are; but 
Father Donovan was always set in his 
ways, and so, as we rode out of Rye to 
the west, with Paddy and Jem following 
us, I had simply to tell his Reverence 
all about it, and you should have seen 
the consternation on his countenance. 

“Do you mean to tell me you propose 
to take possession of another man’s 
house and fight him if he comes to claim 
his own?” 

“I intend that same thing, your 
Reverence ;” for now I was as stubborn 
as the old gentleman himself, and it was 
not likely 1 was going to be put off my 


intend to ride very fast, 





course when I remembered the happi- 
ness that was ahead of me; but there's 
little use in trying to explain to an aged 
priest what a young man is willing to do 
for the love of the sweetest girl in all 
the land. 

“O’Ruddy,” he said, “ you'll be put in 
prison. It’s the inside of a gaol, and 
not the inside of a castle, you'll see. 
It’s not down the aisle of a church 
you'll march with your bride on your 
arm, but its hobbling over the cobbles 
of a Newgate passage you'll go with 
manacles on your legs. Take warning 
from me, my poor boy, who would be 
heart-broken to see harm come to you, 
and don’t run your neck into the hang- 
man’s noose, thinking it the matrimonial 
halter. Turn back while there’s yet 
time, O’Ruddy.” 

“Believe me, Father Donovan, it 
grieves me to refuse you anything, but | 
cannot turn back.” 

“You'll be breaking the law of the 
land.” 

“But the law of the land is broken 
every day in our district of Ireland, and 
not too many words said about it.” 

“Oh, O’ Ruddy, that’s a different thing. 
The law of the land in Ireland is the 
law of the alien.” 

“Father, you’re not logical. It’s the 
alien I’m going to fight here,”—but 
before the Father could reply we saw 
ahead of us the bulky form of Tom 
Peel, and ranged alongside of the road, 
trying to look very stiff and military- 
like, was the most awkward squad of 
men I had ever clapped eyes on; but 
determined fellows they were, as I could 
see at a glance when | came _ fornenst 


them, and each man pulled a lock of 


his hair by way of a salute. 


“Do you men understand the use of 


a sword and a pistol?” said I. 

The men smiled at cach other as 
though I was trying some kind of a 
joke on them. 

“They do, your honour,” answered 
Tom Peel on their behalf. “ Each one 
of them can sling a cutlass to the king’s 
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taste, and fire a pistol without winking, 
and there are now concealed in the 
hedge half a dozen blunderbusses in 
case they should be needed. They 
make a loud report and have a good 
effect on the enemy, even when they do 
no harm.” 

“Yes, we'll have the blunderbusses,” 
said I, and with that the men broke 
rank, burst through the hedge, and 
came back with those formidable 
weapons. “I have ammunition in the 
carts,” I said ; “did you see anything 
of them ?” 

“The carts have gone on to the west, 
your honour; but we'll soon overtake 
them,” and the men smacked their lips 
when they thought of the one that had 
the barrels in it. Now Paddy came 
forward with the pistols, and Bottles 
followed and gave each man a blade, 
while I gave each his money. 

“QO dear! O dear!” groaned Father 
Donovan. 

“There’s just a chance we may be 
attacked before we get to Brede, and, 
Father, though I am loath to say good- 
bye, still it must be said. It’s rare 
glad I'll be when I grip your hand 
again.” 

“ All in good time ; all in good time,” 
said Father Donovan; “I'll go a bit 
farther along the road with you and see 
how your men march. They would 
fight better and better behind a hedge 
than in the open, I’m thinking.” 

“They'll not have to fight in the 
open, Father,” said I, “but they'll be 
comfortably housed if we get there in 
time. Now, Peel, I make you captain 
of the men, as you’ve got them together, 
and so, Forward, my lads.” 

They struck out along the road, walk- 
ing a dozen different kinds of steps, 
although there were only nine of them; 
some with the swords over their 
shoulders, some using them like walk- 
ing-sticks, till I told them to be more 
careful of the points ; but they walked 
rapidly and got over the ground, for the 
clank of the five guineas that was in 
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each man’s pocket played the right kind 
of march for them. 

“ Listen to reason, O’Ruddy, and even 
now turn back;” said Father Donovan. 

“T’ll not turn back now,” said I, “and, 
sure, you can’t expect it of me. You're 
an obstinate man yourself, if I must say 
so, Father.” 

“It’s a foolhardy exploit,” he con- 
tinued, frowning. “There’s prison at 
the end of it for someone,” he 
murmured. 

“ No, it’s the House of Brede, Father, 
that’s at the end of it.” 

“Supposing the Earl of Westport 
brings a thousand men against you— 
what are you going to do?” 

“ Give them the finest fight they have 
ever seen in this part of England.” 

In spite of himself I saw a sparkle in 
Father Donovan’s eye. The nationality 
of him was getting the better of his 
profession. 

“If it were legitimate and lawful,” at 
last he said, “it would be a fine sight 
to see.” 

“It will be legitimate and lawful 
enough when the Earl and myself come 
to terms. You need have no fear that 
we're going to get into the courts, 
Father.” 

“Do you think he’ll fight ?” demanded 
the Father suddenly, with a glint in his 
eyes that I have seen in my own father’s 
when he was telling us of his battles 
in France. 

“Fight? Why of course he'll fight, 
for he’s as full of malice as an egg’s full 
of meat ; but nevertheless he’s a sensible 
old curmudgeon, when the last word’s 
said, and before he’ll have it noised over 
England that his title to the land is 
disputed he'll give me what I want, 
although at first he’ll try to master me.” 

“Can you depend on these men ?” 

“T think I can. They’re old 
smugglers and pirates, most of them.” 

“| wonder who the Ear! will bring 
against you?” said Father Donovan, 
speaking more to himself than to me. 

Will it be farmers or regular soldiers?” 
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“I expect they will be from among 
his own tenantry; there’s plenty of 
them, and they’ll all have to do his 
bidding.” 

“ But that doesn’t give a man courage 
in battle ?” 

“ No, but he'll have good men to lead 
them, even if he brings them from 
London.” 

“I wouldn't like to see you attacked 
by real soldiers ; but I think these men 
of yours will give a good account of 
themselves if there’s only peasantry 
brought up against them. Sure, the 
peasantry in this country is not so war- 
like as our own”—and there was a 
touch of pride in the Father’s remark 
that went to my very heart. 

After riding in silence for a while, 
meditating with head bowed, he looked 
suddenly across at me, his whole face 
lighted up with delicious remembrance. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have Mike 
Sullivan with you this day?” he cried, 
naming the most famous fighter in all 
the land, noted from Belfast to our own 
Old Head of Kinsale. 


“T’d give many a guinea,” I said, “to 
4 ’ , 


have Mike by my side when the Earl 
comes on.” 
The old Father suddenly brought 


down his open hand with a slap on 
his thigh. 

“ I’m going to stand by you, O’Ruddy,” 
he said. 

“I’m glad to have your blessing on 
the job at last, Father,” said 1; “for it 
was sore against me to go into this 
business when you were in a contrary 
frame of mind.” 

“You'll not only have my blessing, 
O’Ruddy, but myself as well. How 
could I sail across the ocean and never 
know which way the fight came out? 
and then, if it is to happen in spite of 
me, the Lord pity the frailness of man- 
kind, but I’d like to see it. I’ve not 
seen a debate since the Black Fair of 
Bandon.” 

By this time we had overtaken the 
hirelings with their carts, and the men 





were swinging past them at a good 
pace. 

“Whip up your horses,” said I to the 
drivers, “and get over the ground a 
little faster. It’s not gunpowder that's 
in those barrels, and when we reach the 
house there will be a drink for every 
one of you.” 

There was a cheer at this, and we all 
pushed on with good hearts. At last 
we came to a lane turning out from 
the main road, and then to the private 
way through fields that led to Brede 
House. So far there had been no one 
to oppose us, and now, setting spurs to 
our horses, we galloped over the private 
way, which ran along the side of a 
gentle hill until one end of the mansion 
came into view. It seemed likely there 
was no suspicion who we were, for a 
man digging in the garden stood up 
and took off his cap to us. The front 
door looked like the Gothic entrance of 
a church, and I sprang from my horse 
and knocked loudly against the studded 
oak. An old man opened the door 
without any measure of caution, and I 
stepped inside. I asked him who he 
was, and he said he was the caretaker. 

“How many beside yourself are in 
this house ?” 

He said there was only himself, his 
wife, and a kitchen wench, and twe of 
the gardeners, while the family was in 
London. 

“Well,” said I, “I’d have you know 
that I’m the family now, and that I’m 
at home. I am the owner of Brede 
estate.” 

“You're not the Earl of Westport!” 
said the old man, his eyes opening 
wide. 

“ No, thank God, I’m not !” 

He now got frightened and would 
have shut the door, but I gently pushed 
him aside. I heard the tramp of the 
men, and, what was more, the singing 
of a sea song, for they were nearing the 
end of their walk and thinking that 
something else would soon pass their 
lips besides the tune. The old man 
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was somewhat reassured when he saw 
the priest come in; but dismay and 
terror took hold of him when the nine 
men with their blunderbusses and their 
swords came singing around a corner of 
the house and drew up in front of it. 
By and by the carts came creaking 
along, and then every man turned to 
and brought the provisions inside of the 
house and piled them up in the kitchen 
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toward the west, where, on the top of a 

hill, appeared a church and a few houses. 
“That, sir,” he said, with his lips 

trembling, “is the village of Brede.” 

“Is there any decent place there 
where you five people can get lodging ; 
for you see that this house is now filled 
with men of war, and so men of peace 
should be elsewhere ? Would they take 
you in over at the village?” 





“* GALLOPED ACROSS THE VALLEY’ 


in an orderly way, while the old man, 
his wife, the wench, and the two gar- 
deners stood looking on with growing 
signs of panic upon them. 

“Now, my ancient caretaker,” said | 
to the old man, in the kindest tones I 
could bring to my !ips, so as not to 
frighten him more than was already the 
case, “what is the name of that little 
village over yonder?” and I pointed 


“Yes, sir, it is like they would.” 

“Very well. Here is three guineas 
to divide among you, and in a week or 
thereabouts you will be back in your 
own place, so don’t think disaster has 
fallen on you.” 

The old man took the money, but 
seemed in a strange state of hesitancy 
about leaving. 

“You will be unhappy here,” I said, 
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“for there will be gun-firing and sword- 
playing. Although I may not look it, 
I am the most bloodthirsty swordsman 
in England, with a mighty uncertain 
temper on me at times. So be off, the 
five of you!” 

“ But who is to be here to receive the 
family ?” he asked. 

“ What family ?” 

“ Sir, we had word last night that the 
Earl of Westport and his following 
would come to this house to-day at two 
of the clock, and we have much ado 
preparing for them; for the messenger 
said that he was bringing many men 
with him. I thought at first you were 
the men, or I would not have let you 
in. 

“Now the Saints preserve us,” cried 
I, “they'll be on us before we get the 
windows barricaded. Tom Peel,” I 
shouted, “set your men to prepare the 
defence at once, and you'll have only a 
few hours to do it in. Come, old man, 
take your wife and your gardeners, and 
get away.” 

“ But the family, sir, the family,” cried 
the old man, unable to understand that 
they should not be treated with the 
utmost respect. 

“I will receive the family. What is 
that big house over there in the 
village ?” 

“The Manor House, sir.” 

“Very well, get you gone, and tell 
them to prepare the Manor House for 
the Earl of Westport and his following ; 
for he cannot lodge here to-night ”— 
and with that I was compelled to drag 
them forth, the old woman crying and 
the wench snivelling in company. I 
patted the ancient wife on the shoulder 
and told her there was nothing to be 
feared of; but I saw my attempt at 
consolation had little effect. 

Tom Peel understood his business ; he 
had every door barred and stanchioned, 
and the windows protected, as well as 
the means to his hand would allow. Up 
stairs he knocked out some of the 
diamond panes so that the muzzle of a 





blunderbuss would go through. He 
seemed to know the house as if it was 
his own; and in truth the timbers and 
materials for defence which he conjured 
up from the ample cellars or pulled 
down from the garret seemed to show 
that he had prepared the place for 
defence long since. 

“ Your honour,” he said, “two dangers 
threaten this house which you may not 
be aware of.” 

“And what are those, 
asked. 

“ Well, the least serious one is in the 
tunnel. There is a secret passage from 
this house down under the valley and 
out and up near the church. If it was 
not guarded they could fill this house 
unknown to you. I will stop this end 
of it with timber if your honour gives 
the word. There’s not many knows of 
it, but the Earl of Westport is certain 
to have the knowledge, and some of his 
servants as well.” 

“Lead me to this tunnel, Tom,” said 
I, astonished at his information. 

We came to a door in one of the 
lower rooms that opened on a little 
circular stone stairway, something like a 
well, and, going down to the bottom, we 
found a tunnel in which a short man 
could stand upright. 

“Thunder and turf, Tom!” said I, 
“what did they want this for?” 

“Well, some thought it was to reach 
the church, but no one ever lived in this 
house that was so anxious to get to 
church that he would go underground 
to it. Faith, they’ve been a godless lot 
in Brede Place until your honour came, 
and we were glad to see you bring a 
priest with you. It put new heart in 
the men; they think he'll keep off Sir 

Goddard Oxenbridge.” 

“ Does he live near here ? 
he to do with the place?” 

“He is dead long since, sir, and was 
owner of this house. Bullet wouldn't 
harm him, nor steel cut him, so they 
sawed him in two with a wooden saw 
down by the bridge in front. He wasa 


Tom?” | 


What has 
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witch of the very worst kind, your 
honour. You hear him groaning at the 
idge every night, and sometimes he 
walks through the house himself in two 
halves, and then everybody leaves the 
And that is our most serious 
danger, your honour. When Sir Goddard 
takes to groaning through these rooms 
at night, you'll not get a man to stay 
with you, sir; but as he comes up from 
the pit by the will of the devil we 
expect his Reverence to ward him off.” 

Now this was most momentous news, 
for | would not stop in the place myself 
ifa ghost was in the habit of walking 
through it ; but I cheered up Tom Peel 
by telling him that ne imp of Satan 
could appear in the same county as 
Father Donovan, and he passed on the 
word to the men, to their mighty 
easement. 

We had a splendid dinner in the 
grand hall, and each of us was well 
prepared for it; Father Donovan 
himself, standing up at the head of the 
table, said the holy words in good 
Latin, and I was so hungry that I was 
glad the Latins were in the habit of 
making short prayers. 

Father Donovan and I sat at table 
with a bottle for company, and now that 
he knew all about the situation, I was 
overjoyed to find him an inhabitant of 
the same house; for there was no 
gentleman in all the company, except 
himself, for me to talk with. 

Suddenly there was a blast of a bugle, 
and a great fluttering outside. The 
lower windows being barricaded, it was 
not possible to see out of them, and I 
was up the stair as quick as legs could 
carry me; and there in front were four 
horses harnessed to a great carriage, 
and in it sat the old Earl and the 
Countess, and opposite them who but 
Lady Mary herself, and her brother, 
Lord Strepp. Postillions rode two of 
the horses, and the carriage was sur- 
rounded by a dozen mounted men. 

Everybody was looking at the house 
and wondering why nobody was there 
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to welcome them, and very forbidding 
this stronghold must have seemed to 
those who expected to find the doors 
wide open when they drove up. | 
undid the bolts of one of the diamond- 
paned windows, and, throwing it open, 
leaned with my arms on the sill, my 
head and shoulders outside. 

“Good day to your ladyship and your 
lordship,” I cried—and then all eyes were 
turned on me,—“I have just this day 
come into my inheritance, and I fear 
the house is not ina state to receive 
visitors. The rooms are all occupied by 
desperate men and armed ; but I have 
given orders to your servants to prepare 
the Manor House in the village for your 
accommodation ; so, if you will be so 
good as to drive across the valley, you 
will doubtless meet with a better recep- 
tion than I can give you at this moment. 
When you come again, if there are no 
ladies of the party, I can guarantee you 
will have no complaint to make of the 
warmth of your reception.” 

His lordship sat dumb in his carriage, 
and for once her ladyship appeared to 
find difficulty in choosing words that 
would do justice to her anger. I could 
not catch a glimpse of Lady Mary’s 
face at all at all, for she kept it turned 
toward the village; but young Lord 
Strepp rose in the carriage, and, shaking 
his fist at me, said :— 

“ By God, O’Ruddy, you shall pay for 
this ;” but the effect of the words was 
somewhat weakened by reason that his 
sister, Lady Mary, reached out and 
pulled him by the coat-tails, which 
caused him to be seated more suddenly 
than he expected; then she gave me 
one rapid glance of her eye and turned 
away her face again. 

Now his lordship, the great Earl of 
Westport, spoke, but not to me. 

“ Drive to the village,” he said to the 
pestillions ; then horsemen and carriage 
clattered down the hill. 

We kept watch all that night, but 
were not molested. In the southern 
part of the house Father Donovan found 
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a well-furnished chapel, and next morn- 
ing held mass there, which had a very 
quieting effect on the men, especially as 
Oxenbridge had not walked during the 
night. The only one of them who did 
not attend mass was Jem Bottles, who 
said he was not well enough and there- 
fore would remain on watch. Just as 
mass was finished Jem appeared in the 
gallery of the chapel and shouted 
excitedly :— 

“They’re coming, sir; they're coming!” 

I never before saw a congregation 
dismiss themselves so speedily. They 
were at their posts even before Tom 
Peel could give the order. The opposing 
party was leaving . the village and 
coming down the hill when I first 
caught sight of them from an upper 
window. There seemed somewhere 
between half a dozen and a dozen 
horsemen, and behind them a great 
mob of people on foot that fairly covered 
the hillside. As they crossed the brook 
and began to come up, I saw that their 
leader was young Lord Strepp himself, 
and Jem whispered that the horsemen 
behind him were the very men he had 
encountered on the road _ between 
London and Maidstone. The cavalry 
were well in advance, and it seemed 
that the amateur infantry took less and 
less pleasure in their excursion the 
nearer they drew to the gloomy old 
house, so much so that Lord Strepp 
turned back among them and appeared 
to be urging them to make haste. 
However, their slow progress may be 
explained by the fact that a certain 
number of them were carrying a huge 
piece of timber, so heavy that they had 
to stagger along cautiously. 

“ That,” said Tom Peel, who stood at 
my elbow, “is to batter in the front door 
and take us by storm. If you give the 
word, your honour, we can massacre the 
lot o’ them before they get three blows 
struck.” 

“Give command to the men, Peel,” 
said I, “not to shoot anyone if 
they can help it. Let them hold their 
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fire till they are within fifty yards org 
of the front, then pass the word to fir 
into the gravel of the terrace; and 
when you shoot let every man yell as jf 
he were a dozen, and keep dead silence 
till that moment. I'll hold up my hand 
when I want you to fire.” 

There was a deep stillness over aj 
the beautiful landscape. The  bushe 
and the wood, however, were an ex- 
ception to this, although the songs of 
the birds among the trees and singing 
of the larks high in the air seemed not 
to disturb the silence ; but the whole air 
of the countryside was a suggestion of 
restful peace, at great variance with the 
designs of the inhabitants, who were 
preparing to attack each other. 

Father Donovan stood beside me, and 
I saw his lips moving in prayer ; but his 
eyes were dancing with irredeemable 
delight, while his breath came quick and 
expectant. 

“I’m afraid those chaps will run at 
the first volley,” he said, smiling at me 
“They come on very slowly and must 
be a great trial to the young lord that's 
leading them.” 

It was indeed a trial to the patience 
of all of us, for the time seemed in- 
credibly long till they arrived at the 
spot where I had determined they should 
at least hear the report of the blunder- 
busses, although I hoped none of them 
would feel the effects of the firing. In- 
deed, the horsemen themselves, with the 
exception of Lord Strepp, appeared to 
take little comfort in their position, and 
were now more anxious to fall behind 
and urge on the others on foot than to 
lead the band with his lordship. 

I let them all get very close, then 
held up my hand, and you would think 
pandemonium was let loose. I doubt if 
all the cannon in Cork would have made 
such a noise, and the heathen Indians 
we read of in America could not have 
given so terrifying a yell as came from 
my nine men. The blunderbusses were 
more dangerous than I supposed, and 


they tore up the gravel into a shower of 
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to carry a torch near to it. You can 
easily have me out of this without burn- 
ing the house. Tell your father I am 
ready to compromise with him.” 

“ Sir, you have no right in my father’s 
house ; and, to tell you the truth, I did 
not expect such outlawry from a man 
who had shown himself to be a 
gentleman.” 

“Thank you for that, Lord Strepp; 
but, nevertheless, tell your father to try 
to cultivate a conciliatory frame of mind, 
and let us talk the matter over as 
sensible men should.” 

“We cannot compromise with you, 
O’Ruddy,” said Lord Strepp in a very 
determined tone, which for the first 
time made me doubt the wisdom of my 
proceedings; for of course it was a 
compromise I had in mind all the time, 
for 1 knew as well as Father Donovan 
that if he refused to settle with me my 
position was entirely untenable. 

“We cannot compromise with you,” 
went on the young man. “You have 
no right, legal or moral, to this place, 
and you know it. I have advised my 
father to make no terms with you. 
Good day to you, sir.” 

And with that he galloped off, while 
I drew a very long face as I turned 
away. 

“Father Donovan,” I said, when I 
had closed the window, “I am not sure 
but your advice to me on the way here 
was nearer right than I thought at the 
time.” 

“Oh, not a bit of it,” cried Father 
Donovan cheerfully. “You heard what 
the young man said, that he had advised 
his father not to make any terms with 
you. Very well, that means that terms 
have been proposed already; and this 
youth rejects the wisdom of age, which 
I have known to be done before.” 

“You think, then, they will accept a 
conference ?” 

“I am sure of it. These men will 
not stand fire, and small blame to them. 
What chance have they? As your 
captain says, he could annihilate the lot 





of them before they crushed in the front 
door. The men who ran away have fg 
more sense than that brainless spalpeen 
who led them on, although I can see he 
is brave enough. One or two mor 
useless attacks will lead him to a mor 
conciliatory frame of mind, unless he 
appeals to the law, which is what | 
thought he would do; for I felt surea 
sheriff would be in the van of attack 
Just now you are opposed only to the 
Earl of Westport ; but, when the sheriff 
comes on, you're fornenst the might 
of England.” 

This cheered me greatly, and after a 
while we had our dinner in peace. The 
long afternoon passed slowly away, and 
there was no rally in the village, and no 
sign of a further advance; so night came 
on and nothing had been done. After 
supper I said good-night to Father 
Donovan, threw myself, dressed as I was, 
on the bed, and fell into a doze. It was 
toward midnight when Tom Pee! woke 
me up; that man seemed to sleep 
neither night nor day; and there he 
stood by my bed, looking like a giant in 
the flicker of the candle light. 

“Your honour,” he said, “I think 
there’s something going on at the mouth 
of the tunnel. Twice I’ve caught the 
glimpse of a light there, although they're 
eyidently trying to conceal it.” 

I sat up in bed and said :— 

“ What do you propose to do?” 

“Well, there’s a man inside here that 
knows the tunnel just as well as I do— 
every inch of it—and he’s up near the 
other end now. If a company begins 
coming in, my man will run back without 
being seen and let us know. Now, sit, 
shall I timber this end, or shall we deal 
with them at the top of the stair one by 
one as they come up. One good swords- 
man at the top of the stair will prevent 
a thousand getting into the house. 

“Peel,” said I, “are there any stones 
outside, at the other end of the tunnel? 

“Plenty. There’s a dyke of loose 
stones fronting it.” 

“ Very well; if your man reports that 
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any have entered the tunnel, they'll 
have left one or two at the other end 
on guard; take you five of ‘your 
most trusted men, and go you 
cautiously a roundabout way until 
you are within striking distance of 
the men on guard. Watch the front 
upper windows of this house ; and if 
you see two lights displayed, you 
will know they are in the tunnel. If 
you waited here till your man comes 
back, you would be too late; so go 
now, and, if you see the two lights, 
overpower the men at the mouth of 
the tunnel unless they are too many 
for you. If they are, then there’s 
nothing to do but retreat. When you 
have captured the guard, make them 
go down into the tunnel; then you 
and your men tear down the dyke 
and fill the hole full of stones; I will 
guard this end of the passage.” 

Tom Peel pulled his forelock and 
was gone at once, delighted with his 
task. 1 knew that if I got them once 
in the tunnel there would no longer 
be any question of a compromise, 
even if Lord Strepp himself was 
leading them. I took two lighted 
candles with me and sat patiently at 
the head of the stone stairway that 
led, in circular fashion, down into the 
depths. Half-an-hour passed, but 
nothing happened, and I began to 
wonder whether or not they had 
captured our man, when suddenly 
his face appeared. 

“They are coming, sir,” he cried, 
“by the dozen. Lord Strepp is lead- 
ing them.” 

“Will they be here soon, do you 
think ?” 

“I cannot tell. First I saw torches 
appear, then Lord Strepp came down 
and began giving instructions, and, 
after counting nearly a score of his 
followers, | came back as quick as 
I could.” 

“You've done nobly,” saidI. “Now 
stand here with this sword and pre- 
vent any man from coming up.” 
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I took one of the candles, leaving 
him another, and lighted a third. I 
went up the stair and set them in the 
front window; then I opened another 
window and listened. The night was 
exceedingly still—not even the sound 
of a cricket to be heard. After a few 
minutes, however, there came a cry, 
instantly smothered, from the other 
side of the valley; another moment 
and I heard the stones a rolling, as if 
the side of a wall had tumbled over, 
which indeed was the case; then two 
lights were shown on the hill and were 
waved up and down ; and although Peel 
and I had arranged no signal, yet this 
being the counterpart of my own, I took 
to signify that they had been successful, 
so, leaving the candles burning there, in 
case there might have been some mis- 
take, I started down the stair to the man 
who was guarding the secret passage. 

“Has anything happened ?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

I think the best part of an hour must 
have passed before there was sign or 
sound. Of course, I knew if the guards 
were flung down the hole they would at 
once run after their comrades and warn 
them that both ends of the tunnel were 
in our possession. I was well aware that 
the imprisoned men might drag away 
the stones and ultimately win a passage 
out for themselves; but I trusted that 
they would be panic-stricken when they 
found themselves caught like rats in a 
trap. In any case it would be very 
difficult to remove stones from below in 
the tunnel, because the space was narrow 
and few could labour at a time; then 
there was every chance that the stones 
might jam, when nothing could be done. 
However, I told the man beside me to 
go across the valley and ask Peel and his 
men to pile on rocks till he had a great 
heap above the entrance, and, if not 
disturbed, to work till nearly daylight, so 
I sat on the top of the circular stair step 
with my rapier across my knees, waiting 
so long that I began to fear they all 
might be smothered, for I didn’t know 





whether the stopping of air at one end 
would prevent it coming in at the other, 
for I never heard my father say what 
took place in a case like that. Father 
Donovan was in bed and asleep, and | 
was afraid to leave the guarding of the 
stair to anyone else. It seemed that 
hours and hours passed, and I began to 
wonder was daylight never going to 
come, when the most welcome sound | 
ever heard was the well-known tones of 
a voice which came up from the bottom 
of the well. 

“ Are you there, Mr. O’Ruddy ?” 

There was a subdued and chastened 
cadence in the inquiry that pleased me. 

“] am, and waiting for you.” 

“May I come up?” 

“Yes, and very welcome; but you'll 
remember, Lord Strepp, that you come 
up as a prisoner.” 

“TI quite understand 
O’ Ruddy.” 

So, as I held the candle, I saw the top 
of his head coming round and round and 
round, and finally he stood before me 
stretching out his sword, hilt forward. 

“ Stick it in its scabbard,” said I, “ and 
I'll dothe same with mine.” Then I put 
out my hand. “Good morning to your 
lordship,” I said. “It seems to me I’ve 
been waiting here forty days and forty 
nights. Will you have a sup of wine?” 

“T would be very much obliged to you 
for it, Mr. O’Ruddy.” 

With that I called the nearest guard 
and bade him let nobody up the stair 
without my knowing it. 

“T suppose, my lord, you are better 
acquainted with this house than I am; 
but I know a spot where there’s a drop 
of good drink.” 

“You have discovered the old gentle- 
man’s cellar, then?” 

“Indeed, Lord Strepp, I have not. 
I possess a cellar of my own. It’s you 
that’s my guest, and not me that’s yours 
on this occasion.” 

I poured him out a flagon, and then 
one for myself, and as we stood by the 
table I lifted it high and said :— 


that, Mr. 
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“ Here’s to our better acquaintance.” 

His lordship drank, and said with a 
wry face, as he put down the mug :— 

“Our acquaintance seems to be a 
somewhat tempestuous one; but I 
confess, Mr. O’Ruddy, that I have as 
great a respect for your generalship as I 
have for your swordsmanship. The 
wine is good and revivifying. I’ve been 
in that accursed pit all night, and I 
came to this end of it with greater 
reluctance than I expected to when I 
entered the other. We tried to clear 
away the stones; but they must have 
piled all the rocks in Sussex on top of 
us. Are your men toiling there yet?” 

“Yes, they’re there, and I gave them 
instructions to work till daylight.” 

“Well, Mr. O’Ruddy, my poor fellows 
are all half dead with fright, and they 
fancy themselves choking ; but although 
the place was foul enough when we 
entered it, I didn’t see much difference 
at the end. However, I did see one 
thing, and that was that I had to come 
and make terms. I want you to let the 
poor devils go, Mr. O’Ruddy, and I'll be 
parole that they won't attack you 
again.” 

“And who will give his parole that 
Lord Strepp will not attack me again?” 

“Well, O’Ruddy” —I took great 
comfort from the fact that he dropped 
the Mr.—* well, O’Ruddy, you see we 
cannot possibly give up this estate. 
You are not legally entitled to it. It 
is ours and always has been.” 

“I’m not fighting for any estate, Lord 
Strepp.” 

“Then, inheaven’s name, what are 
you fighting for ?” 

“For the consent of the Earl and 
Countess of Westport to my marriage 
with Lady Mary, your sister.” 

Lord Strepp gave a long whistle ; 
then he laughed and sat down in the 
nearest chair. 

“But what does Mary say about it?” 
he asked at last. 

“The conceit of an Irishman, my 
lord, leads me to suspect that I can 
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ultimately overcome any objections she 
may put forward.” 

“Oho! that is how the land lies, is 
it? Im a thick-headed clod, or | 
would have suspected something of that 
sort when Mary pulled me down so 
sharply as I was cursing you at the 
front door.” Then, with a slight touch 
of patronage in his tone, he said :— 

“There is some difference in the 
relative positions of our families, Mr. 
O’ Ruddy.” 

“Oh, I’m quite willing to waive that,” 
said I. “Of course, it isn’t usual for the 
descendant of kings, like myself, to 
marry a daughter of the mere nobility ; 
but Lady Mary is so very charming 
that she more than makes up for any 
discrepancy, whatever may be said for 
the rest of the family.” 

At this Lord Strepp threw back his 
head and laughed again joyously, 
crying :— 

“King O’Ruddy, fill me another cup 
of your wine, and I'll drink to your 
marriage.” 

We drank, and then he said :— 

“T’m a selfish beast, guzzling here 
when those poor devils think they're 
smothering down below. Well, O’Ruddy, 
will you let my _ unlucky fellows 
go?” 

“T’ll do that instantly,” said I, and so 
we went to the head of the circular 
stair and sent the guard down to shout 
to them to come on, and by this time 
the daylight was beginning to turn the 
upper windows grey. <A _ very be- 
draggled stream of badly frightened 
men began crawling up and up and up 
the stairway, and as Tom Peel had now 
returned I asked him to open the front 
door and let the yeomen out. Once on 
the terrace in front, the men seemed not 
to be able to move away, but stood 
there drawing in deep breaths of air as 
if they had never tasted it before. Lord 
Strepp, in the daylight, counted the 
mob, asking them if they were sure 
every one had come up, but they all 
seemed to be there, though I sent Tom 
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Peel down along the tunnel to find if 
any had been left behind. 

Lord Strepp shook hands 
cordially with me at the front door. 

“Thank you for your hospitality, 
O’Ruddy,” he said, “ although I came in 
by the lower entrance. I will send over 
a flag of truce when I’ve seen my 
father; then I hope you will trust 
yourself to come to the Manor House 
and have a talk with him.” 

“T’'ll do it with pleasure,” said I. 

“Good-morning to you,” said Lord 
Strepp. 

“ And the top o’ the morning to you, 
which is exactly what we are getting at 
this moment, though in ten minutes I 
hope to be asleep.” 

“So do I,” said Lord Strepp, setting 
off at a run down the slope. 

XXVIII. 

Once more I went to my bed, but 
this time with my clothes off, for if 
there was to be a conference with the 
Earl and the Countess at the Manor 
House, not to speak of the chance of 
seeing Lady Mary herself, I wished to 
put on the new and gorgeous suit I had 
bought in London for that occasion, and 
which had not yet been on my back. I 
was so excited and so delighted with 
the thought of seeing Lady Mary that I 
knew I could not sleep a wink, especi- 
ally as daylight was upon me, but I had 
scarcely put my head on the pillow 
when I was as sound asleep as any of 
my ancestors, the old Kings of Kinsale. 
The first thing I knew Paddy was 
shaking me by the shoulder just a little 
rougher than a_ well-trained servant 
should. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon,” said he, “ his 
lordship, the great Earl of Westport, 
sends word by a messenger that he’ll be 
pleased to have account with ye, at your 
early convenience, over at the Manor 
House beyond.” 

“Very well, Paddy,” said I, “ask the 
messenger to take my compliments to 
the Earl and say to him I will do 
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myself the honour of calling on him in 
an hour's time. Deliver that message to 
him ; then come back and help me on 
with my new duds.” 

When Paddy returned I was still 
yawning, but in the shake of a shillelah 
he had me inside the new costume, and 
he stood back against the wall with his 
hand raised in amazement and admira- 
tion at the glory he beheld. He said 
after that kings would be nothing to 
him, and indeed the tailor had done his 
best and had won his guineas with 
more honesty than you’d expect from a 
London tradesman. I was quietly 
pleased with the result myself. 

I noticed with astonishment that it 
was long after midday, so it oc- 
curred to me that Lord Strepp must 
have had a good sleep himself, and sure 
the poor boy needed it, for it’s no 
pleasure to spend life underground till 
after you’re dead, and his evening in the 
tunnel must have been very trying to 
him, as indeed he admitted to me after- 
wards that it was. 

I called on Father Donovan, and he 
looked me over from head to foot with 
wonder and joy in his eye. 

“ My dear lad, you’re a credit to the 
O’Ruddys,” he said, “and to Ireland,” 
he said, “and to the Old Head of 
Kinsale,” he said. : 

“And to that little tailor in London 
as well,” I replied, turning around so that 
he might see me the better. 

In spite of my chiding him Paddy 
could not contain his delight, and 
danced about the room like an over- 
grown monkey. 

“Paddy,” said I, “you're making a 
fool of yourself.” 

Then I addressed his Reyerence. _ 

“Father Donovan,” I began, “this 
cruel war is over and done with, and no 
one hurt and no blood shed, so the 
Earl——” 

At this moment there was a crash 
and an unearthly scream, then a thud 
that sounded as if it had happened in 
the middle of the earth. Father 
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Donovan and I looked arot&d ig alarm, 
but Paddy was nowhere’ o pe seen. 
Toward the wall there W square 
black hole, and, rushing up to it, we 
knew at once what had _ happened. 
Paddy had danced a bit too heavy on 
an old trap-door, and the rusty bolts 
had broken. It had let him down into 
a dungeon that had no other entrance ; 
and indeed this was a queer house 
entirely, with many odd nooks and 
corners about it, besides the disad- 
vantage of Sir Goddard Oxenbridge 
tramping through the rooms in two 
sections. 

“For the love of heaven and all the 
Saints,” I cried down this trap-door, 
“ Paddy, what has happened to you ?” 

“ Sure, sir, the house has fallen on me.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Paddy. The 
house is where it always was. Are you 
hurted ?” 

“I’m dead and done for completely 
this time, sir. Sure I feel I’m with the 
angels at last.” 

“Tut, tut, Paddy, my lad; you've 
gone in the wrong direction altogether 
for them.” 

“Oh, I’m dying, and I feel the flutter 
of their wings,” and as he spoke two or 
three ugly blind bats fluttered up and 
butted their stupid heads against the 
wall. 

“You've gone in the right direction 
for the wrong kind of angels, Paddy ; 
but don’t be feared, they’re only bats, 
like them in my own tower at home, 
except they’re larger.” 

I called for Tom Peel, as he knew the 
place well. 

“Many a good cask of brandy has 
gone down that trap-door,” said he, 
“and the people opposite have searched 
this house from cellar to garret and 
never made the discovery Paddy did a 
moment since.” 

He got a stout rope and sent a man 
down, who found Paddy much more 
frightened than hurt. We hoisted both 
of them up, and Paddy was a sight to 
behold. 





“ Bad luck to ye,” says I ; “just at the 
moment I want a presentable lad behind 
me when I’m paying my respects to the 
Earl of Westport, you must go diving 
into the refuse heap of a house that 
doesn’t belong to you, and spoiling the 
clothes that does. Paddy, if you were 
in a seven years’ war, you would be the 
first man wounded and the last man 
killed, with all the trouble for nothing 
in between. Is there anything broken 
about ye ?” 

“Every leg and arm I’ve got is 
broken,” he whimpered, but Father 
Donovan, who was nearly as much of a 
surgeon as a priest, passed his hand 
over the trembling lad, them smote him 
on the back, and said the exercise of 
falling had done him good. 

“Get on with you,” said I, “and get 
off with those clothes. Wash yourself, 
and put on the suit I was wearing 
yesterday, and see that you don’t fall in 
the water-jug and drown yourself.” 

I gave the order for Tom Peel to 
saddle the four horses and get six of his 
men with swords and pistols and 
blunderbusses to act as an escort for me. 

“Are you going back to Rye, your 
honour ?” asked Peel. 

“TIT am not. I am going to the 
Manor House.” 

“That’s but a step,” he cried in 
surprise. 

“It’s a step,” said I, “that will be 
taken with dignity and consequence.” 

So, with the afternoon sun shining in 
our faces, we set out from the house of 
Brede, leaving but few men to guard it. 
Of course, I ran the risk that it might be 
taken in our absence ; but I trtisted the 
word of Lord Strepp as much as I 
distrusted the designs of his father and 
mother, and Strepp had been the 
captain of the expedition against us; 
but if I had been sure the mansion was 
lost to me, I would have evaded none of 
the pomp of my march to the Manor 
House in the face of such pride as these 
upstarts of Westports exhibited toward 
a representative of a really ancient 
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family like the O’Ruddys. So his 
Reverence and I rode slowly side by 
side, with Jem and Paddy, also on 
horseback, a decent interval behind us, 
and tramping in their wake that giant, 
Tom Peel, with six men nearly as 
stalwart as himself, their blunderbusses 
over their shoulders, following him. It 
struck panic in the village when they 
saw this terrible array marching up the 
hill toward them, with the sun glittering 
on us as if we were walking jewellery. 
The villagers, expecting to be torn limb 
from limb, scuttled away into the forest, 
leaving the place as empty as a bottle of 
beer after a wake. Even the guards 
around the Manor House fled as we 
approached it, for the fame of our 
turbulence had spread abroad in the 
land. Lord Strepp tried to persuade 
them that nothing would happen to 
them, for when he saw the style in 
which we were coming he was anxious 
to make a show from the Westport side 
and had drawn up his men in line to 
receive us. But we rode through a 
silent village that might have been just 
sacked by the French. I thought after- 
ward that this desertion had a subduing 
effect on the old Earl’s pride, and made 
him more easy to deal with. In any 
case, his manner was somewhat abated 
when he received me. Lord Strepp 
himself was there at the door, making 
excuses for the servants, who, he said, 
had gone to the fields to pick berries for 
their supper. So, leaving Paddy to 
hold one horse and Jem the other, with 
the seven men drawn up fiercely in 
front of the Manor House, Father 
Donovan and myself followed Lord 
Strepp into a large room, and there, 
buried in an arm-chair, reclined the 
aged Earl of Westport, looking none 
too pleased to meet his visitors. In 
cases like this it’s as well to be genial 
at the first, so that you may remove the 
tension in the beginning. 

“ The top of the morning —I beg your 
pardon—the tail of the afternoon to 
you, sir, and I hope I see you well.” 
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“TI am very well,” said his lordship, 
more gruffly than politely. 

“Permit me to introduce to your 
lordship, his Reverence, Father Dono- 
van, who has kindly consented to 
accompany me that he may yield 
testimony to the long-standing respect- 
ability of the House of O’Ruddy.” 

“I am pleased to meet your Rev- 
erence,” said the Earl, although his 
appearance belied his words. He 
wasn’t pleased to meet either of us, if 
one might judge by his lowering coun- 
tenance, in spite of my cordiality and 
my wish to make his surrender as easy 
for him as possible. 

I was disappointed not to see the 
Countess and Lady Mary in the room, 
for it seemed a pity that such a costume 
as mine should be wasted on an old 
curmudgeon, sitting with his chin in his 
breast in the depths of an easy-chair, 
looking daggers though he _ spoke 
dumplings. 

I was just going to express my regret 
to Lord Strepp that no ladies were to 
be present in our assemblage, when the 
door opened, and who should sail in, 
like a full-rigged man-o’-war, but the 
Countess herself, and Lady Mary, like 
an elegant yacht floating in tow of her. 
I swept my bonnet to the boards of the 
floor with a gesture that would have 
done honour to the Court of France; 
but her ladyship tossed her nose higher 
in the air, as if the man-o’-war had 
encountered a huge wave. She seated 
herself with emphasis on a chair, and 
says I to myself, “It’s lucky for you, 
you haven’t Paddy’s trap-door under you, 
or we'd see your heels disappear, coming 
down like that.” 

Lady Mary very modestly took up her 
position standing behind her mother’s 
chair, and, after one timid glance at me, 
dropped her eyes on the floor, and then 
there were some moments of silence, as 
if everyone was afraid to begin. I saw 
I was going to have trouble with the 
Countess, and although I think it will 
be admitted by my enemies that I’m as 
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brave a man as ever faced a foe, I was 
reluctant to throw down- the gage of 
battle to the old lady. 

It was young Lord Strepp that began, 
and he spoke most politely, as was his 
custom. 

“I took the liberty of sending for you, 
Mr. O’Ruddy, and I thank you for 
responding so quickly to my invitation. 
The occurrences of the past day or 
two, it would be wiser perhaps to 
ignore 

At this there was an indignant sniff 
from the Countess, and I feared she was 
going to open her batteries, but to my 
amazement she kept silent, although the 
effort made her red in the face. 

“I have told my father and mother,” 
went on Lord Strepp, “ that I had some 
conversation with you this morning, and 
that conditions might be arrived at 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. I 
have said nothing to my parents regard- 
ing the nature of these conditions, but 
I gained their consent to give consider- 
ation to anything you might say, and to 
any proposal you are good enough 
to make.” 

The old gentleman mumbled some- 
thing incomprehensible in his chair, but 
the old lady could keep silence no 
longer. 

“This is an outrage,” she cried, “the 
man’s action has been scandalous and 
unlawful. If, instead of bringing those 
filthy scoundrels against our own house, 
those cowards that ran away as soon as 
they heard the sound of a blunderbuss, 
we had all stayed in London, and you 
had had the law of him, he would have 
been in gaol by this time and not stand- 
ing brazenly there in the Manor House 
of Brede.” 

And after saying this she sniffed 
again, having no appreciation of good 
manners. 

“ Your ladyshiphas been misinformed,” 
I said with extreme deference. “ The 
case is already in the hands of dignified 
men of law, who are mightily pleased 
with it.” 








“ Pleased with it, you idiot,” she cried. 
“ They are pleased with it simply because 
they know somebody will pay them for 
their work, even if it’s a beggar from 
Ireland, who has nothing on him but 
rags.” 

“Your ladyship,” said I, not loath to 
call attention to my costume, “I assure 
you these rags cost golden guineas in 
London.” 


“Well, you will not get golden 
guineas from Brede estate,” snapped her 
ladyship. 


“ Again your ladyship is misinformed. 
The papers are so perfect, and so well do 
they confirm my title to this beautiful 
domain, that the money-lenders of 
London simply bothered the life out of 
me trying to shovel gold on me, and 
both his lordship and your ladyship 
know that if a title is defective there is 
no money to be lent on it.” 

“You're a liar,” said the Countess 
genially, although the Earl looked up in 
alarm when I mentioned that I could 
draw money on the papers. Again | 
bowed deeply to her ladyship, and, 
putting my hands in my pockets, I drew 
out two handfuls of gold, which I 
strewed up and down the floor as if | 
were sowing corn, and each guinea was 
no more than a grain of it. 

“There is the answer to your lady- 
ship’s complimentary remark,” said I 
with a flourish of my empty hands; 
and, seeing Lady Mary’s eyes anxiously 
fixed on me, I dropped her a wink with 
the side of my face farthest from the 
Countess, at which Lady Mary's eyelids 
drooped again. But I might have 
winked with both eyes for all the 
Countess, who was staring like one in a 
dream at the glittering pieces that lay 
here and there and gleamed all over the 
place like the little yellow devils they 
were. She seemed struck dumb, and if 
anyone thinks gold cannot perform a 
miracle, there is a proof of it. 

“Is it gold?” cried I in a burst of 
eloquence that charmed even myself, 
“sure I could sow you acres with it by 
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the crooking of my little finger from the 
revenues of my estate at the Old Head 
of Kinsale.” 

“O’Ruddy, O’Ruddy,” said Father 
Donovan very softiy and reprovingly, 
for no one knew better than him what 
my ancestral revenues were. 

“Ah well, Father,” said I, “your 
reproof is well-timed. A man should 
not boast, and I'll say no more of my 
castles and my acres, though the ships 
on the sea pay tribute to them. But 
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for myself, did I attempt to lay hands 
on this trivial bit of earth because I 
held the papers? You know I tossed 
them into your daughter’s lap because 
she was the finest-looking girl I have 
seen since I landed on 
these shores.” 

“ Well, well, well, well,” 
growled the Earl, “I admit 
I have acted rashly and 







“MAY GOD BLESS YOU AND YOURS, MY DEAR DAUGHTER” 


all good Saints preserve us, Earl of 
Westport, if you feel proud to own this 
poor estate of Brede, think how little it 
weighed with my father, who all his life 
did not take the trouble to come over 
and look at it. Need I say more about 
Kinsale when you hear that? And as 


harshly in this matter, and it is likely I 
have done wrong to an honourable 
gentleman, therefore I apologise for it. 
Now, what have you to propose ?” 

“I have to propose myself as the 
husband of your daughter, Lady Mary, 
and as for our dowry, there it is on the 
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floor for the picking up, and I’m content 
with that much if I get the lady herself.” 

His lordship slowiy turned his head 
around and gazed at his daughter, who 
now was looking full at me with a frown 
on her brow. Although I knew I had 
depressed the old people, I had an 
uneasy feeling that I had displeased 
Lady Mary herself by my impulsive 
action and my bragging words. A 
curious mildness came into the harsh 
voice of the old Earl, and he said, still 
looking at his daughter :— 

“ What does Mary say to this?” 

The old woman could not keep her 
eyes from the gold, which somehow held 
her tongue still, yet I knew she was 
hearing every word that was said, 
although she made no comment. Lady 
Mary shook herself, as if to arouse her- 
self from a trance, then she said in a 
low voice :— 

“IT can never marry a man I do not 
love.” 

“What's that? what’s that ?” shrieked 
her mother, turning fiercely round upon 
her, whereat Lady Mary took a step 
back. “Love, love? What nonsense 
is this I hear? You say you will not 
marry this man to save the estate of 
Brede ?” 

“I shall marry no man whom I do 
not love,” repeated Lady Mary firmly. 

As for me, I stood there, hat in hand, 
with my jaw dropped, as if Sullivan had 
given me a stunning blow in the ear ; 
then the old Earl said sternly :— 

“I cannot force my daughter: this 
conference is at an end. The law must 
decide between. us.” 

“The law, you old dotard,” cried the 
Countess, rounding then on him witha 
suddenness that made him seem to 
shrink into his sheli. “The law! Is 
a silly wench to run us into danger of 
losing what is ours? He sha// marry 
her. If you will not force her, then I'll 
coerce her;” and with that she turned 
upon her daughter, grasped her by her 
two shoulders and shook her as a terrier 
shakes a rat. At this Lady Mary began 





to weep, and indeed she had good cause 
to do so. 

“ Hold, madam,” shouted I, springing 
toward her. “Leave the girl alone. | 
agree with his lordship, no woman shall 
be coerced on account of me.” 

My intervention turned the Countess 
from her victim upon me. 

“You agree with his lordship, you 
Irish baboon? Don’t think she'll marry 
you because of any liking for you, you 
chattering ape, who resemble a monkey 
in a show with those trappings upon 
you. She'll marry you because I say 
she’ll marry you, and you'll give up 
those papers to me, who have sense 
enough to take care of them. If I have 
a doddering husband, who at the same 
time lost his breeches and his papers, I 
shall make amends for his folly.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “ you shall have the 
papers ; and as for the breeches, by the 
terror you spread around you, I| learn 


I thought she would have torn my 
eyes out, but I stepped back and saved 
myself. 

“To your room, you huzzy,” she cried 
to her daughter, and Mary fled toward 
the door. I ieaped forward and opened 
it for her. She paused on the threshold, 
pretending again to cry, but instead 
whispered :— 

“My mother is the danger. Leave 
things alone,” she said quickly. “We 
can easily get poor father’s consent.” 

With that she was gone. I closed 
the door and returned to the centre of 
the room. 

“ Madam,” said I, “I will not have 
your daughter browbeaten. It is quite 
evident she refuses to marry me.” 

“Hold your tongue, and keep to your 
word, you idiot,” she rejoined, hitting 
me a bewildering slap on the side of the 
face, after which she flounced out by the 
way her daughter had departed. 

The old Earl said nothing, but gazed 
gloomily into space from out the depths 
of his chair. Father Donovan seemed 
inexpressibly shocked, but my Lord 
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Strepp, accustomed to his mother's 
tantrums, laughed outright as soon as 
the door was closed. All through he 
had not been in the least deceived by 
his sister's pretended reluctance, and 
recognised that the only way to get the 
mother’s consent was through oppo- 
sition. He sprang up and grasped me 
by the hand and said :— 

“Well, O’Ruddy, I think your troubles 
are at an end, or,” he cried, laughing 
again, “just beginning, but you'll be 
able to say more on that subject this 
time next year. Never mind my 
mother; Mary is, and always will be, 
the best girl in the world.” 

“TI believe you,” said I, returning his 
handshake as cordially as he had 
bestowed it. 

“Hush!” he cried, jumping back 
into his seat again. “Let us all look 
dejected. Hang your head, O’Ruddy!” 
and again the door opened, this time 
the Countess leading Lady Mary, her 
long fingers grasping that slim wrist. 

“She gives her consent,” snapped the 
Countess, as if she were pronouncing 
sentence. I strode forward toward her, 
but Mary wrenched her wrist free, 
slipped past me, and dropped at the feet 
of Father Donovan, who had risen as 
she came in. 
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“Your blessing on me, dear Father,” 
she cried, bowing her head, “and pray 
on my behalf that there may be no 
more turbulence in my life.” 

The old father crossed his hands on 
her shapely head, and for a moment or 
two it seemed as if he could not 
command his voice, and I saw the tears 
fill his eyes. At last he said simply and 
solemnly :— 

“May God bless you and yours, my 
dear daughter.” 


* * * * * 


We were married by Father Donovan 
with pomp and ceremony in the chapel 
of the old house, and in the same house 
I now pen the last words of these 
memoirs, which I began at the request 
of Lady Mary herself, and continued 
for the pleasure she expressed as they 
went on. If this recital is disjointed in 
parts, it must be remembered I was 
always more used to the sword than 
to the pen, and that it is difficult to 
write with Patrick and Mary and 
Terence and Kathleen and Michael and 
Bridget and Donovan playing about 
me and asking questions, but I would 
not have the darlings sent from the 
room for all the writings there are in 
the world. 


END. 


H.COWWAR, 
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“DID VOU INTEND ANYTHING WHEN VOU ASKED ME TO SIT DOWN BESIDE you? sile 








FRANCIS 
THOMAS 


“ Y dear,” said Mrs. Marryat, 
adjusting her chiffon boa 
upon her shoulders, “I can 
only tell you that May and 

Fiddy were nothing to her. I took 

them through two winters each, as you 

know, and married them.” 

Mrs. Hayward nodded in appreciative 
assent at the triumph of Mrs. Marryat’s 
tone; to marry May and Fiddy might 
have corrugated the brows of the ablest 
mother. 

“Now,” Mrs. Marryat continued, 
“what happens? I have a really pretty, 
bright child whom any one might think 
it simple to launch in society, and—the 
result! I have never had so intolerable 
a season. Nora has one abominable 
fault. Her name for it is ‘real pride.’ 
I call it being possessed of the devil!” 

The two ladies looked at each other. 
\ This was strong language. Mrs. Mar- 
4 ryat’s colourless, shapely countenance 
) did not weaken. She proceeded :— 

“She classes as false pride every 
decent act of decent society. She 
reverses every known law, is cavalier to 
the eligible, flattering to the dowdy, 
wears her best dress to dine with a 
trained nurse and her worst to the 
party of the season. She disobeys every 
command that I give her with a sweet- 
ness that makes it intolerable, and, my 
dear, she drives me to extremes! I am 
not used to being thwarted by girls, 
and—I have a plan.” 

_There was a moment of almost awed 

silence. Mrs. Hayward leaned toward 

the speaker with fascinated eyes, but 
the latter shook her head. 
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“T cannot tell it, Susie. It would not 
do to tell, even to you. But I will con- 
fess that it is not the sort of thing that 
I generally approve of, or indulge in; 
still, 1 am pushed to extremes. I shall 
manage her without her knowing it.” 

She arose as she spoke and looked 
down on her confidante. “I hope, my 
dear, that you will never have such an 
experience,” she said, and she swept 
away, toward the tennis-courts, to find 
her troublesome daughter. 

Mrs. Hayward stared in a wonder 
that verged on stupor as she watched 
Mrs. Marryat’s handsome back disap- 
pearing. Addie Marryat was a worker 
of miracles. How, on her trifling in- 
come, she not only wore a dress like 
that, but paid for it; how she ran with 
the best, and not only ran with them, 
but /ed them ; how, with no money, she 
ranked among the dowagers of consider- 
ation, gave balls or as good as gave 
them by receiving at them—these were 
things that no ordinary woman could 
understand. 

There was the occasion on which, at 
an informal gathering of matrons, she had 
charmingly coerced them into getting 
up a set of dances to which she never 
subscribed, but which she undertook to 
manage. “My dear souls,” were her 
famous words, “I'll give something 
better than money: I'll give you time 
and trouble.” And, by dint of spending 
their money and her personality with 
a lavish hand, they were the success of 
the season. 

There was the gay December when 
she talked minuets into fashion (having 
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had Fiddy instructed during the dull 
autumn months) and sprang her accom- 
plished daughter on the unthinking 
mammas and cotillion-leaders in so 
natural a fashion that Fiddy was sought 
by all the sons of the great houses,and led 
into empty halls and libraries to practise 
with these scions, who hung upon her 
steps, at least ! 

Mrs. Hayward’s head buzzed as she 
thought of the wonderful things that 
Addie Marryat had done—and she 
thirsted to know what desperate step 
she was now taking. Mrs. Marryat, 
when not “ pushed to extremes,” was so 
formidable that she trembled when she 
thought of her thus spurred. 

She got up and wandered aimlessly 
about, chatting with her friends and 
longing to stalk Addie, but not daring 
to do so. She would have found her 
very naturally employed in welcoming 
an old friend. 

“My dear Robert,” she was saying, 
“it is really rather nice to have you 
back. I think, perhaps, we might 
almost say we have missed you!” 

The young man whom she ad- 
dressed, and who sat beside her on a 
long bench near a tennis-court, laughed. 

“You are good, Mrs. Marryat,” he 
answered. “I am glad to be back.” 

“Are you truthful?” She raised her 
straight, firmly marked brows. “But 
how about the pretty lady in waiting I 
heard of?” 

“The lady in waiting is a stately 
fiction. I suppose that | have to thank 
Marshall for that ?” 

“Mr. Marshall among others.” She 
smiled, and then, with a little serious 
look ahead of her, she sighed. “ Robert,” 
she added, “I am having a horrid 
time.” 

Robert stared in sympathetic wonder. 
“My dear lady,” he returned, “ what is 
the matter? May? Fiddy?” 

She again sighed. Mrs. Marryat in 
a softened mood was extraordinarily 
charming. If she had not had a stern 
preoccupation with her social and ma- 





ternal duties, she might have wrought 
a very pretty havoc of her own. 

“No; the girls are well and happy,” 
she returned, with a plaintive note he 
never remembered having heard and 
which touched him ; “ but my baby, my 
youngest child, Robert, is causing me 
so much distress—so much distress.” 

He shook his head. “ Dear me! What 
is the trouble? I thought someone said 
that she was pretty and——” 

Mrs. Marryat fixed her eyes upon 
him, gravely. 

“She is pretty,” she said, in a hold- 
cheap voice. “ Very pretty. What good 
is that when she behaves as she does? 
The child is—I don’t know what to call 
it. She is a Socialist.” 

The young man gave a relieved laugh. 
“Oh, come, Mrs. Marryat, that isn't 
bad! Now, what difference do mere 
opinions make ?” 

“ Mere opinions!” echoed the sorrow- 
ing mother beside him. “If they were 
only mere opinions. But she won't be 
civil to anything less than a pauper. 
It's a form of snobbishness, in my 
opinion,” she proceeded, in righteous 
indignation. “It’s no better to toady 
to the poor than the rich. No better 
to trample on the rich than the poor!” 

Robert Spenser broke into an abrupt 


laugh. “I beg your pardon,” he ex- 
plained. “ But it does sound funny.” 
“Does it?” She faced him reproach- 


fully, the lilacs on her charming hat 
quivering in sympathy. “Perhaps it 
wouldn’t if you had your child flout 
every friend you had and truckle to 
farm-hands.” 

“Oh, come!” Spenser laughed again. 

“I wish I could come!” Mrs. Marryat 
flashed back at him, and then dropped 
her eyes wearily upon the scene before 
her. “I shouldn’t have spoken of it, 
only—only—I’m fond of you, Robert; 
and you were so kind about Fiddy.” 

He did not disclaim. He had been 
kind about Fiddy, and it had been up- 
hill work. He had drawn one line, 
however ; he had made it plain, early in 
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the day, that he would not 
marry her, but would look 
after her and shelter her 
from the results of her own 
dulness, and he had done 
that and enjoyed it after a 
fashion — as you enjoy 
going to work among the 
newsboys or helping re- 
formed drunkards, because 
you have such a light con- 
science with which to face 
your own sins. 

“T’ve never said a word 
to any one,” went on Mrs. 
Marryat, firmly. “This is 
just an outburst on my part 
of pent-up feeling, and I 
know you will understand 
and not repeat a word I say.” 

He nodded. “Mum’s 
the word.” 

“You will understand 
just how unpieasant it is 
when she makes your 
money a disgrace to you,” 
went on his confidante ; 
“and, Robert, if she could 
only once like a rich man, 
it would fall to the ground 
like other follies and de- 
lusions. I wish that you 
would make her like you! 
But you couldn’t!” She 
shook her head wearily, 
drew off her glove and 
turned her rings thought- 
fully on her finger. 

Spenser lighted a 
cigarette. 

“T don’t believe it. She 
shall like me. Of course 
she will. She must.” 

Mrs. Marryat’s rings 
went slowly round. 

“She would if she didn’t 
know how rich you are, 
but the moment she sees 
that——” 

“Oh, come!” Spenser 
had recourse to his favourite 
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“NORA STOOD BEFORE THEM, LOOKING VERY UNLIKE A CULPRIT.” 
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expression. “It isn’t written all over 
my face!” 

She smiled at him. 
all over your horses.” 
both silent. 

“ Robert Spenser,” said Mrs. Marryat, 
suddenly, “I have an idea.” Her dark 
blue-grey eyes were shining. Spenser 
watched her with an amazed satisfaction. 
Really, you never could tell where 
pleasure could be gathered—to think 
that Mrs. Marryat’s eyes should be so 
handsome ! 

“T want you to do something for me.” 

“With pleasure! Why not?” His 
answer came promptly, but held a 
reservation — like his attentions to 
Fiddy. 

“T want you to let my girl have one 
friend among my friends, one decent 
fellow to whom she talks sometimes.” 

Again the unexpected, a spot of 
colour in Mrs. Marryat’s cheeks. 
Spenser watched it as he answered. 

“Certainly, my dear lady; but it is 
not I who am the stumbling-block !” 

“T know. Well, then, we will have 
to—to, for once, shuffle a little with the 
truth and do her a good turn against 


“No, but it is 
And they were 


her will. Robert, I shall tell her that 
you are a poor man, with no con- 
nections.” 

“Oh, come!” Spenser sat up. 


“T’m coming.” Mrs. Marryat was 
almost beautiful. “ My child, it is an 
inspiration—a heaven-sent inspiration.” 

Spenser stared and thought. He 
hadn’t touched bottom yet—anything 
like bottom ; but he was having a very 
good time, and what he revelled in—a 
sense of mental effort. Keeping up 
with Mrs. Marryat was going to exercise 
his every faculty, and he knew it. 

“T don’t think I see exactly how it is 
to be done,” he said slowly. “ Details, 
please.” 

“Let me think! How can I give you 
details when this has come, Minerva- 
like, whole from my poor, anxious head? 
But see, something like this Mrs. 
Marryat hesitated, and the semblance of 








vagueness was perfect. “Try this. We 
are going to Louisa’s for a week to. 
morrow.” (Louisa had married Mrs, 
Marryat’s brother, and given him the 
right to be the happy loafer that he 
was.) “ You—you could come, too. I'l] 
arrange it.” (Louisa was accommod- 
ating.) “Noone can tell on us there, 
and you can be as poor and unconnected 
as possible. Nora will take you to her 
heart, and, when we come back and 
break the horrid truth to her, she will 
have to confess that money doesn’t 
absolutely ruin men—on occasion.” 

Spenser hesitated. He loved a mas- 
querade, like his fellows, and it sounded 
harmless on the whole, and—and—yet 
he hesitated. 

“There is Nora,” said Mrs. Marryat, 
quietly, “ coming toward me now. Are 
you going to do me a good turn, and 
cure her of her folly, or be—inade- 
quate?” 

Spenser gazed gravely at the ad- 
vancing figure and its attendant. 

“Oh, I'll go in!” he responded ; and 
Mrs. Marryat turned her ring so ruth- 


lessly on her finger that it cut. “Don't 
overdo it,” she said. “I'll just say a 
word to warn her against you.” She 


gave him the sweetest smile he had ever 
seen touch her we'l-cut lips. 

The young girl drew near. She was 
so natural, so gay, frolicking on the 
verge of their pit of deception, that 
Spenser felt not only guilty, but en- 
tranced. It was fun. 

“Nora, my dear, where have you 
been?” Mrs. Marryat’s voice had its 
usual slightly commanding accent. “I 
asked you to be at the pavilion.” 

Nora stood before them, looking very 
unlike aculprit. Spenser caught a scent 
of battle in the cool, independent glance 
that rested on her mother. 

“It was too hot there, and the band 
played, and there was such a crowd, and 
George and I took a little walk.” She 
smiled kindly at her companion, who 
moved his big canvas-covered feet un- 
easily as he felt Mrs. Marryat’s eyes 
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He wished he had 


linger on them. 
bought the other pair that the shopman 
had recommended. 

“Hardly a day for walking, I should 
think.” Mrs. Marryat’s statement was 
cold and general. “Mr. Spenser, you 
have never been presented to my 


daughter, I believe. Nora, this is 
Mr. Spenser.” 

He bowed, she acknowledged his 
salutation, and there was an instant’s 
silence. 

“There is Mrs. Willoughby.” Mrs. 
Marryat spoke rapidly, as the occasion 
required. “ Will you run after her, Mr. 
Carpenter, and stop her for me? I 
must speak to her about those seats, 
Nora.” 

Carpenter went on his errand with an 
alacrity which was a characteristic of 
most of Mrs. Marryat’s messengers, and 
she laid her hand a moment on the 
girl’s arm as she turned to follow him. 

“T’'ll come back for you,” she said, 
and added in a low voice : “ Don’t keep 
Robert Spenser; he has just come. 
Don’t begin by encouraging him. He 
is a pleasant enough fellow, but never 
has made a penny in his life, and never 
will, and, altogether x 

“You will miss Mrs. Willoughby, 
mamma,’ Nora broke in, with the 
slightly perceptible curl of her lip that 
Mrs. Marryat had learned to know so 
well. She nodded to them both, and 
departed with her even, stately tread. 

The sun was straight over their heads, 
and it was very hot, but just two steps 
back stretched a long, cool bench in the 
Shadow of the wall. Nora glanced 
about and met Spenser’s glance resting 
on her with some curiosity and, she 
thought, even amusement. It ran 
through her quick mind that he had 
caught her mother’s warning undertone 
and was waiting for her to get rid of 
him. She gave a little mental jerk to 
the bit as she took it in her teeth, and, 
sitting down, looked up at him. 

“Are you going away?” she said. 
“Are you tired of the Marryat family ?” 
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Pure coquetry is a rare art ; not to be 
self-conscious, not to look coquettish to 
the bystander, which is fatal and dis- 
liked of all men, but to be so, quietly, 
for the benefit of the one person it is 
aimed at—that is one of the charming 
things of the world, and very rare. 

Spenser met her eyes, and they were 
challenging, provocating, and yet, thank 
God! innocent ; he was not a friend to 
“knowing” girls. Fiddy’s one charm 
had been a certain straightforward fresh- 
ness. 

“Going away?” he responded. “I 
hadn’t the most remote idea of it, unless 
you sent me.” 

“Why should I send you?” She 
smoothed her lacy skirt with the little 
ivory fan she held. “I’m not such a 
lover of solitude as that comes to, and, 
then, you are quite new, unknown 
ground, and I—I am something of an 
explorer.” Her eyebrows were straight 
and black like her mother’s, but the 
grey, shining eyes beneath them were 
informed by a totally different spirit. 
Spenser was fond of Mrs. Marryat, but 
he was glad. 

“Are you?” was his answer, while 
his own glance took in these details 
with leisurely thoroughness ; “so am I, 
but I don’t think this is, as a rule, the 
place to discover new regions. One 
walks through trim gardens nodding 
with roses and lilies, but for the wild. 
charms of a meadow, the secrets of the 
woodland, one may seek in vain.” 

She stared. “Dear me!” she said, 
slowly. “I haven’t heard a word of 
that sort for months, not since I left the 
country and went to town to shop with 
mamma. How strange it sounds!” 
She smiled at him. “I am glad you 
came from wherever it was. It’s nice 
to meet a fellow-countryman, and I’ve 
been among these queer people so long.” 

He took in the slight flush that 
accompanied these words, and waited 
for her to go on. 

“Here we talk about the tennis- 
courts,” she continued, “and the dancing 
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floors and the weather and our clothes 
and their carriages, and sometimes we 
revive our fainting spirits with a hopeful 
canvassing of our neighbours’ disgrace- 
ful family quarrels—but why do I go 
on? You probably know it all, and 
perhaps like it, since you come here asa 
free agent from some other place.” 

“T’ve just come back from Italy,” 
answered Spenser, and then stopped 
abruptly, his guilty mind suggest- 
ing that it was a queer place for a 
poor man to go. He hurried on to 
cover his retreat. “I stopped at my 
sister’s for a day or two before I came 
here, and there I had unbroken rus- 
ticity. I took a ride yesterday” (each 
thing sounded more leisurely and well- 
off than the last, but he blundered on), 
“and went for miles without seeing a 
soul.” 

“Did you? Howl envy you!” She 
looked discontentedly about her. “ Here 
every road is infested with automobiles, 
every bush supports a bicycle.” 

“It was a wonderful place.” Spenser 
forgot his responsibilities as he thought 
of his vision of two days before. “I 
rode on and on between fields and 
woods without a sign of human life 
except that the ground was ploughed and 
cared for, until, suddenly, | came on a 
house lying not far back from the road, 
which had a stretch of green but rather 
shaggy lawn leading up to it. It was a 
big house, evidently belonging to people 
of taste. There was a garden, running 
back at one side, and behind it woods 
crowded up and almost clasped it in 
their green arms.” He stopped and 
stared at her with a sudden recognition 
of her presence. “It was the nicest 
place I’ve ever seen, and I’ve—I’ve 
been in love ever since.” 

She smiled. “In love with 2#?” she 
queried. 

“ No, in love with er,” he answered. 

“Oh!” Her smile changed. “So 
you saw the mistress of it?” 

He shook his head. “I saw no one.” 

“ But——’” 
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“ But she lives there, just the same, 
and is everything I like best in woman, 
I sat on my horse,” proceeded Spenser, 
“hesitating whether I should risk it and 
ride up and ask for her, and then—then 
I hadn’t the courage, and I rode on, 
twisting in my saddle until I nearly fell 
off, watching the place until I got around 
the turn, out of sight.” 

“But, evidently, not out of mind!” 
She raised her black brows and smiled 
again. “Well, do you know, I don’t 
think much of you—I should have gone 
in and found her.” 

“T was afraid someone else would come 
when I knocked and would not under- 
stand how important it was for me to 
see her. She was upstairs, tying her 
sash over her dress of lavender lawn, 
and so she wouldn’t have been in the 
drawing-room even.” 

Miss Marryat studied the profile be- 
side her with the eager, ignorant eyes of 
youth. She liked it. 

“So she has a lavender lawn, has 
she?” she asked, slowly. “Does she 
wear lavender a great deal ?” 

He nodded. “ Yes,and muslins—lots 
of muslins. There is one with a yellow 
sprig on a grey ground.” 

Miss Marryat turned away and stared 
rather disconsolately over the lawn. 

“Iam beginning to feel lonely and 
neglected,” she said, with a little pout. 
“ When I asked you to sit down here, | 
didn’t intend to talk about other peoples’ 
dresses.” 

Spenser turned about in his turn and 
watched the face beside him. Strangely 
enough, she was, in his mental vision, 
clad in lilac, though to an unenlightened 
observer her dress was pink. 

“Didn't you?” he asked. “ Did you 
intend anything when you asked me to 
sit down beside you?” 

“ Nothing very definite,” she answered, 
and, being young, she became serious. 
“Only to weigh you a little, and——” 

“And find me _ wanting?” he 
interrupted, with a very delightful 
smile. 
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“No,” she laughed, but her eyes gave 
alittle snap ; “only to find out if every 
young man in this place is equally hope- 
Jess as a companion.” 

He tried not to smile again. “ Well, 
am I, also, quite hopeless ?” 

Miss Marryat fluttered her fan softly. 
“You wouldn’t be if you hadn’t fallen in 
love with der. I think you might be 
rather nice if it were not for that.” 

“There is hope for me, then,” Spenser 
resumed. “For I am a very fickle 
person, and I may supplant her image 
with another in short order. I wonder 
if you would take a drive—I mean a 
walk with me this afternoon ?” 

The girl hesitated. They were sitting 
facing each other, and Mrs. Marryat 
approached with an indefinable smile 
hovering on her lips. 

“My dear,” she said; and Nora 
started and rose to her feet, as did 
Spenser also. “I’ve made an engage- 
ment for you this afternoon, and you 
must come now; fer luncheon will be 
ready.” She turned to Spenser graci- 
ously: “I’m afraid we shall miss your 
visit, Mr. Spenser, as we go down 
to my sister's place to-morrow for a 
week,” 
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The girl turned to him with troubled 
eyes. He gazed a moment into their 
depths and pressed unconventionally the 
hand she laid in his. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “You see how 
mamma disposes of my afternoons; but, 
perhaps, when we come back, if you 
haven’t quite gone, and I buy a lawn dress 
you might ask me again.” Again they 
looked at each other’s eyes, and both of 
them laughed. 

“T may almost call it a likelihood,” he 
responded, and reluctantly let her fingers 
go. “May I see you to the gates? ” 

Mrs. Hayward, who stood waiting for 
her brother, stared at them and felt her 
eyes growing round as she watched the 
girl’s manner. 

Had Addie’s whole story been false? 
Impossible! And then Nora already 
had a reputation. Was she dreaming, 
or was this the result of Addie’s des- 
perate remedy? She sank on a bench 
and gasped as she saw them go through 
the gates and caught the flash of the 
girl’s lovely grey eyes as she looked 
back at Spenser. 

“ Addie is a witch,” she murmured ; 
and she has never had cause to change 
her opinion. 





THE 


BIRD 


By MAURICE BIRKRYME 


THERE is a bird within my breast 
That flutters to be free, 

A bird of love that cannot rest, 

But beats its wings within its nest, 
And fain from it would flee. 


There is a bird within my breast 
That flutters to be free, 

To make thy little heart its nest, 

And there to sing of its unrest, 
My wondrous love for thee. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


I am glad to see The 
Times break out in a new 
spot. Times are dull when 
The Times is not adver- 
tising. When the Encyclopedia was all 
sold out I do not know what we should 
have done for interest in life if the war 
hadn’t begun. With avidity I turn to 
the morning advertisement of 7he Times 
and read it through even before I peruse 
the astounding instalment of the serial 
in the Daily Mail. After these two 
come the war news, and if Mr. Mallock 
still wishes to know if life is worth living 
I have no hesitation in assuring him 
that it is. I am not a stockholder in 
The Times, and therefore have no 
financial interest in commending its 
scheme. It is quite true that I am ina 
different class from the proprietor of 
The Times. 1 am at the head of a 
dignified periodical whose price is six- 
pence, while Mr. Walter is running a 
mere threepenny-bit publication. Yet 
if | were introduced to-morrow to the 
editor of Zhe Times, 1 should not think 
of treating him ina high and haughty 
manner. Indeed, my conversation would 
be so toned down to his comprehension 
that if he did not know I was editor of 
THE IDLER he would never suspect it 
through any cold and distant treatment 
on my part. As soon as I saw The 
7imes announcement I sent in my 
cheque for three pounds. I thought I 
was the first man in when the doors 
were opened, but I find my receipt 
numbered a trifle over four thousand, 
therefore a few thousand people must 
have squeezed in ahead of me. As 
Doctor Johnson and Richard Savage, 
both drunk and entirely penniless, raised 
their hands to heaven as they stood at 
midnight in St. James’s Square, and 


Don't 
Delay !! 


swore they would never desert England, 
I, being sober, wrote to Zhe Times that 
I would stand by it for a year, and here 
was the cheque, whereupon I promptly 
received a receipt for the money, and 
thanks for the promise. Perhaps the 
thanks were for the money also: it was 
not specified ; the receipt merely said, 
“With thanks.” 

When my three pounds fell into the 
trousers pocket of Zhe Times, it found 
twelve thousand pounds already there, 
and this at the very beginning of the 
scrimmage. What will be the total when 
July 4th is reached? It will probably 
be close upon a million. The Times will 
receive two benefits from this clever 
scheme. It will have in its bank account 
the year’s subscription for several hun- 
dred thousand copies, and this before it 
begins to deliver the goods. The second 
advantage is that the trouble with unsold 
copies is strictly limited. As I was 
complaining last month, a_ publisher 
never knows the exact number to print. 
If he underprints, he checks the growth 
of his business ; if he overprints, the loss 
on unsold copies is a serious item, which 
if repeated often means bankruptcy. To 
a large extent, therefore, the gambling 
element is done away with so far as The 
Times is concerned. The young man 
who promulgated this scheme deserves, 
and hereby receives, my cordial com- 
mendation. 

I wonder why he chose July 4th as the 
date for its inauguration? That is the 
anniversary of a time when England, by 
mismanagement which has never been 
equalled, either in the present century 
or the last, lost a continent. If I had 
time to edit The Times, as well as THE 
IDLER, I should have chosen June 15th, 
as that is the anniversary of the date 
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when England secured liberty for the 
world by forcing the signing of the 
Magna Charta. 


We all rejoice in the 

A Chance to welfare of The Times, of 
“Wake up.” course, but it is not for 

that purpose that I ask 
particular attention to the project and 
the way it is being carried out. It is an 
immense object lesson in the art of 
sensible advertising. Every page taken 
in the papers is a sane and interesting 
appeal to sensible men. England is far 
behind France or Germany in the art of 
pictorial posters, and immeasurably to 
the rear of America in every kind of 
advertising. Gladstone always preferred 
the American copies of American 
magazines to the English editions of 
the same, because the former contained 
American advertisements. 

“Don’t you dare to send me your 
magazine with the advertisements left 
out,” wrote Rudyard Kipling a short 
time ago to a prominent New York 
publisher. The New York publisher 
seemed to have flattered himself that 
the body of his magazine was more 
important than his advertising pages. 
Of course this is not the case. The most 
lavishly paid writers in the United 
States to-day are not the authors of 
stories but the originators of advertise- 
ments. Anybody can write a story, and 
mostly everybody does, but it takes a 
genius to compile an advertisement. 
Seymour Eaton, founder and chief of 
the Booklover’s Library, with its off- 
shoot, the Tabard Inn Library, whose 
ramifications cover all America and part 
of Europe, is a man of genius. Last year 
he wrote a short story which is probably 
the strongest and best piece of literature 
that has been produced this century. 
This was done at odd moments, merely 
as a side issue and for recreation, because 
his serious work in life is the writing of 
advertisements. His vast business is 
Managed by others under his general 
direction, of course, but the advertising 
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department is too vital to be trusted to 
anyone’s brain but his own. He paid a 
flying visit to England a short time 
since, but being a very busy man could 
not spare more than a week or there- 
abouts for Europe. He seemed to think 
that as the world was created in six 
days, that time was ample to see a very 
small portion of it. In talking about 
the matter of publicity he said to me :— 

“An advertisement should be news 
just as much as a cable dispatch from 
the seat of war.” 

He was told by wiseacres that his 
style of advertising might be all right 
for America, but it was no good in this 
country. 

“TI can’t argue about that,” said Mr. 
Eaton, “because I don’t know. I 
arrived yesterday, and I sail back next 
Tuesday, but in the interval I'll find 
out.” 

“You may ask So-and-So, and So- 
and-So, and So-and-So,” said the wise- 
acres, naming prominent men who are 
supposed to know. 

“TI shan’t trouble them,” said Mr. 
Eaton, “I'll ask the British public,” 
thereupon he tossed off an advertise- 
ment which cost him one hundred 
pounds to print. The result was that 
the post office department was compelled 
to put three extra postmen on his beat, 
and before five days were passed more 
than a thousand pounds in cold cash 
had poured in upon him. 

“ That’s the answer,” he said. “ This 
old country isn’t dead yet,” and so he 
sailed away and left us. 

I have given The Times 
Some man and Mr. Seymour 
Samples. Eaton as examples of 
brains applied to publicity, 
I now present an instance of the other 
sort of thing, and quote an advertisement 
which appeared the other day under 
the singularly inappropriate heading 
of “Common Sense.” The “Common 
Sense,” runs as follows :— 
“It is impossible to continue the high 
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quality we now give in McStagger’s 
Scotch whisky, and at the same time 
advertise extensively. We, therefore, 
prefer continuing to give quality. 
Those who like value will support us 
and ask for McStagger’s whisky. The 
careless man will take any brand that 
is put before him, or whatever is most 
loudly advertised.” 

The writer of this probably does not 
intend to pay a warm tribute to loud 
advertising, but that is what he actually 
accomplishes. It is uncommon nonsense 
to say that because you give quality you 
cannot advertise. Quality and advertis- 
ing form the team that draws a man to 
great and permanent success. Indeed, 
advertising is such a powerful horse that 
it may drag you to success even though 
quality is absent altogether, as was 
shown some years ago in an [Irish 
whisky that was advertised extensively 
all over the world. -It was poor stuff, 
concocted by an innkeeper who thought 
that by blending various inferior brands 
he could produce a combination to the 
public liking, which at first seemed to 
be the case. At the beginning he did 
not own a distillery, although after a 
few years of loud advertising, as 
McStagger would call it, he had money 
enough to buy almost any distillery in 
the country. This poor stuff, however, 
had the effect ultimately of lowering the 
name of Irish whisky, and thus giving 
Scotch whisky its innings, although 
some of the best whisky in the world is 
made in Ireland. But before this sad 
result was accomplished the advertising 
promoters of the inferior stuff were 
immensely wealthy. I have no doubt 
McStagger’s whisky is exceedingly 
good, but the better it is, the bigger the 
fortune that awaits him through exten- 
sive advertising. McStagger might learn 
something by perusing a brief advertise- 
ment which a periodical with a very 
large circulation and exorbitant rates 
for advertising prints of itself. It says:— 

“If you think your business will not 
permit you to advertise, then sell it and 


let a more enterprising man take your 


place. You are merely standing in his 
way. If you wish us to advertise your 
goods it will cost you two pounds a line, 
but if you imagine you can’t afford that, 
we will for nothing advertise your 
business for sale, so that a more compe- 
tent person may take your place.” 

The foregoing, of course, is all very 
well, but those who know most about 
advertising are well aware that money 
may easily be lost in the attempt to 
secure a paying reputation. Sometimes 
the line between a considerable loss and 
great profit is a very thin one. The 
advertiser who plunges is rather in the 
case of the man who had the tiger by 
the tail and didn’t know whether to hang 
on or let go. 


Here is the story of my 

The Story friend, Peregrine Smithers, 

of Smithers. the distinguished _ origi- 

nator of Carrot Syrup. 
His gaunt haggard face rises up before 
me as | write, and it always recalls that 
old anecdote about the comedian. You 
remember it. A melancholy individual 
comes to a celebrated doctor, and is 
advised to go and see Bangs, the 
humorist at the Halls. “ Alas,” he says, 
“T am Bangs.” 

Carrot Syrup, as everyone knows, is 
an infallible cure for any stomachic 
trouble. Peregrine Smithers, its pro- 
prietor, was a martyr to acute and 
chronic dyspepsia. He lived in a palace 
in England, and he kept a French chef, 
but never dared touch any of that 
inspired man’s confections.| His cellars 
were stocked with the finest wines, not 
one drop of which he was allowed to 
taste. He lived on a little dry toast, 
and drank skim milk diluted with a 
German natural mineral water. Even 
pure milk was too strong for him, and 
all the newspapers of the world were 
proclaiming that when the doctors gave 
you up, you should try Carrot Syrup. 
When he was young and poor he could 
not afford good living, and now that he 
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was middle aged and rich he dare not 
touch anything that he yearned for in 
his early days. It was a pathetic case, 
with the comic element in it that he 
was the proprietor of a world-renowned 
medicine guaranteed to cure his own 
trouble. At the time I knew him he 
lived in England because the climate of 
America was too stimulating for his 
nerves. He had formed his business 
into limited companies on both sides of 
the water, and now, although he took no 
personal interest in it, wealth poured in 
upon him. 

It seemed almost a cruel thing to sit 
at Smithers’s lavish board and eat and 
drink while he munched toast, but I 
think the man took a sombre pleasure 
in seeing others do justice to his 
incomparable chef and the notable 
champagne, just as an ordinary man 
watches an acrobat do things on a 
trapeze that he would not attempt. At 
any rate, Smithers, fixing his gloomy 
eyes upon me as I sat at his table, told 
me the story of the beginning of his 
wealth and dyspepsia. This cure-all of 
his cost about a farthing to produce, 
and was to sell at two shillings a bottle. 
Whether it did any good or not, it at 
least did no harm, and that is something 
to be said in favour of a _ patent 
medicine. He made it in a barn, and 
for a year peddled it round among the 
farmers, who maintained that they 
obtained great benefit from its absorp- 
tion, perhaps because he put such a 
price on it: It occurred to him that if 
he could only advertise he might make 
a fortune, but he had neither credit nor 
money. He had, however, those two 
melancholy eyes I have referred to, and 
they seemed sombrely lighted with 
hypnotic »rays. You always believed 
what Smithers said when those eyes 
were upon you. He got an introduction 
to a Philadelphia capitalist, turned the 
eyes upon him, and inspired him with 
the belief in the future of Carrot Syrup; 
a belief which took the tangible form of 
twenty thousand pounds. Peregrine 
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Smithers then sought out the most able 
advertising agent in the couatry, and so 
convincing were those two eyes of his 
that the agent took an extensive order 
without asking for a cheque in advance. 
When about a thousand 
£20,000 pounds were expended the 
agent began toget anxious, 
and sent in his bill, which 
was promptly paid. He did not get 
uneasy again until the account exceeded 
ten thousand pounds, but once more the 
sum was paid on demand. Peregrine 
in his new factory had filled thousands 
of two shilling bottles, and had packed 
them away in wooden cases ready for 
transport when the advertising should 
begin to take effect. He had been so 
busy at this that he did not realise his 
position until the twenty thousand 
pounds were expended and not a single 
order for Carrot Syrup had come in. 
As he faced this crisis, shivering fear 
came over him,.and he got a twinge in 
his inside which was a forerunner of 
many that were to follow. He dared 
not go to his capitalist and recount the 
failure of all his predictions, but mean- 
while his credit was established. Agents 
were clamouring for orders, more than 
willing to cut percentages to get them. 
Every newspaper in the country was 
anxious to secure the Carrot Syrup 
advertisement. His own particular 
agent thought his reluctance to renew 
was due to the immense amount of 
business he was doing, for the factory 
was filled from cellar to garret with 
boxes branded “Carrot Syrup, none 
genuine without the signature of 
Smithers.” The agent was enthusiastic 
over a new and comprehensive scheme 
for covering the whole _ country. 
Smithers dared not let him know the 
real position of affairs, so, soothing his 
shattered nerves as well as he could, he 
said casually :— 
“Oh, very well, I'll go in for another 
twenty thousand,” and the agent de- 
parted jubilant. 





gone ! 
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As I remember Smithers’s pathetic 
tale, the expenditure of forty thousand 
resulted in the ordering of something 
like three gross of his justly celebrated 
tonic, and at last he realised the end 
had come. He went to Philadelphia to 
report abject failure to the capitalist, 
and for three days and three nights he 
walked the streets of that city unable to 
summon courage to pull the handle of 
the door-bell. He said he felt like a 
man going to execution, and during 
those three days and three nights he 
ate and drank nothing, experiencing 
neither hunger nor thirst. His inside 
was preparing itself for Carrot Syrup, 
and grey hairs were beginning to shine 
on his head. One afternoon this nerve- 
racked man summoned courage enough 
to ring the bell. When the door was 
opened he stammered to the servant :— 

“Would you kindly ask Mr. Cash if I 
could have a few moments of private 
conversation with him?” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” answered the 
servant, “but Mr. Cash is in Bermuda 
and won’t be home for two months,” 
and saying this, must have been 
astonished to see the man stagger back 
down the steps muttering, “ Thank God, 
thank God.” 

Hope springs eternal, and although a 
moment before he thought he had not 
a remnant of it left, the tidings of the 
millionaire’s absence seemed to him like 
a reprieve at the foot of the scaffold. 
Against all expectations his note, as one 
might say, was renewed for sixty days. 
Still without feeling the need of any 
food he returned to the distant city 
where his factory stood. 

The week before he had 
dismissed all his employés 
except a watchman, and 
the watchman was absent, of course, 
when Smithers unexpectedly arrived. 
He let himself in, and went to his own 
private room. The small table at which 
he worked was covered with letters, but 
that had proved too limited to support 


Success. 





the incoming mail, and on the carpetless 
floor was a heap of communications half 
the height of himself. The heap be- 
stowed one immediate advantage on 
him, in that it broke his fall, for the long 
anxiety, followed by the week’s privation, 
had its effect on him with the apparent 
suddenness which attended his success 
in advertising, and Smithers lay prone 
and insensible among his letters until 
the watchman found him. He was 
assisted from that heap a rich man, 
destined to grow richer, yet never again 
to know a healthful day, as if providence 
had perpetrated this grim joke upon him 
because he had set out to climb to 
wealth up the ladder of a nation’s fears 
for its own physical well-being. 

Two months later he received a letter 
from his backer asking carelessly, “ How 
is Carrot Syrup coming on?” Smithers 
wired back, “We must quadruple the 
size of the factory immediately.” Cash 
answered, “ All right. Draw on me for 
what you want.” 

The reply was, “ Don’t need to draw. 
Have plenty in bank.” 

This sudden tidal wave of success may 
seem like a novelist’s yarn, but that is 
exactly the way tidal waves come. It 
is in real life and not in novels that 
these things happen. Thousands of 
things occur every day in business life 
which a writer of fiction would be com- 
pelled to reject as too improbable. Yet 
when you come to think of the matter, 
the explanation is as simple as the 
action of Columbus when he stood an 
egg on end. Mr. Peregrine Smithers 
had set out to persuade fifty millions of 
people, which was their number at that 
day, of three things. 

First, that everyone possessed inward 
machinery. 

Second, that this machinery was not 
working rightly. 

Third, that Carrot Syrup would lubri- 
cate the bearings, and thereafter every- 
thing would run smoothly. 

The moment he had convinced the 
man in Florida, he had also convinced 
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the man in Maine. When the statesman 
in Massachusetts began to experience 
“that tired feeling,” so also did the 
ranchman in California. Therefore the 
results came as simultaneously as the 
return from a Presidential election. 

I have just given a true 

The Proud history of a bogus medicine 

Special man, and now as an ap- 

Writer. pendix, I shall relate what 

happened to a genuine 
medicine man, an honour to the tribe. 
I was attached to the staff of a big 
newspaper, and had arisen or fallen 
from the state of ordinary reporter, to 
the altitude or depth (just as you please 
to put it) of a special writer; which is 
to say, I had the liberty to choose my 
own subjects and treat them, especially 
if they were serious, in a spirit of airy 
persiflage. Nowa special writer becomes 
conceited, which a reporter never does, 
and as my contributions were copied by 
an appreciative press, I began to think 
I could write, which delusion lasted 
until I published my first book, and 
read what the critics had to say 
about it. 

One day my chief entered the room I 
occupied, and asked if I could make it 
convenient to pay a visit to the drug 
manufactory of Dot, Blank & Co., for 
the purpose of writing an account of the 
establishment. It seemed to me that 
this was rather a low down proposition 
to make to a man of my calibre, for, being 
a conceited ass at that time, instead of 
the model of wisdom I am now, I was 
not aware that the person who could 
write an acceptable advertisement was 
infinitely greater than Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. So I ventured to suggest to my 
chief that Mr. Puffum, our genial and 
optimistic advertising manager, would 
be the proper individual to accomplish 
the task with that ¢/at which it de- 
manded. Now the chief, under a seem- 
inglycold exterior, wasthe kindest hearted 
man that ever lived. There was nothing 
of the centurion, with his “ Do this, and 
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he doeth it,” about that capable editor. 
So instead of ordering me curtly to 
attend to the assignment that had been 
given me, as he had a perfect right to 
do, he took the trouble to explain that 
these medicine people were endeavour- 
ing to produce drugs of absolute 
chemical purity ; that they had gone to 
great expense in this good work, and he 
thought their efforts deserved recogni- 
tion. He apparently surmised that my 
infra dig. was touched, as a Spaniard 
would say, and thus very courteously 
attempted to soothe it. I responded by 
assuring him that I would do my best, 
although I had never yet acquired the 
drug habit, and might not produce as 
iriteresting an article as was my custom. 
He opened the door as if to go, paused 
a moment, then quietly closed it again, 
a shade of hesitation on his face, which 
vanished as he approached my desk 
once more. 

“Mr. Blank will receive you,” he said, 
“at any time you make an appointment 
with him. To tell you the truth, and I 
shouldn’t like it to go any further, the 
firm is on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Their money is all gone, and there is no 
chance of their getting more. You see, 
they appeal to doctors, and not to the 
general public, otherwise the case might 
be different. Doctors are conservative, 
and although they, of all people, must 
know the necessity of drugs that can be 
relied upon, they are just a little slow in 
specifying Dot, Blank & Co.’s products 
in their prescriptions. Blank was at 
my house last night, very low spirited, 
as is natural. He thinks an article in 
the paper will save him, although I 
very much doubt it. He is like a 
drowning man clutching at a straw. 
Nevertheless, I shouldn’t like to see so 
excellent a firm go down if I can do 
anything to keep it afloat, so I promised 
him to put our very best writer on the 
job, and he went away jubilant.” 

With that the chief left the room, 
and I ask you could anything have been 
more diplomatic? He had at once 
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aroused the sympathy of the man, and 
flattered the vanity of the special 
writer. He was a born leader of men 
in the quietest and most gentlemanly 
way, and you will not be surprised to 
hear that I resolved to do my very best. 

I shall never forget my 
stroll through that factory 
with Mr. Blank. He was 
costumed to perfection, as 
American business men 
usually are. His manner was debonair, 
confident and charming ; his language 
that of the University graduate, sparkling 
with wit and humour, and under it all 
you saw that he was a man of the 
deepest knowledge regarding the abs- 
truse medical problems with which he 
dealt. It was scarcely possible to believe 
that he was face to face with ruin. He 
seemed to be the head of the most 
prosperous manufactory in the land. He 
made no confidant of me so far as 
finance was concerned, and I gave no 
hint that I knew the real condition of 
his affairs. 


The 
Medicine 
Man. 


Everything about the place was new 
to me, and it so happened that what he 
had to tell was intrinsically interesting. 


We came upon a menagerie, as it 
seemed, of some wild animals. They 
were merely skins of the puma, or 
American lion, stuffed with herbs and 
roots gathered in the forests where 
these brutes roamed when alive. Their 
sewed-up skins made the best possible 
receptacle for medicine plants found 
where sacks were not available. 

Mr. Blank told me wonderful stories 
of heroic men who were at that moment 
searching the swamps of South America, 
testing roots on the spot, braving danger 
from fever, from wild animals, and from 


savages. After leaving him I wrote 
until midnight, and if I do say it who 
shouldn’t, the result covered nearly a 
page of the paper, and it read like 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Treasure 
Island.” 

Newspaper men have only one form 
of nightmare. They dream with spasms 
of a disguised advertisement getting 
into the reading columns, yet quotations 
and stories from this article were quoted 
in the press of the whole country, in 
spite of the fact that Dot, Blank & Cos 
name appeared here and there, and this 
sort of thing represents the highest 
altitude to which a special writer can 
aspire. 

I think I am safe in saying without 
exaggeration that the firm of Dot, 
Blank & Co. became the largest 
medicine house in the world, and the 
publishing of that article was the 
turning point in its career. 

The other night, at a big dinner in 
London, I was introduced to a man 
whom the introducer said belonged to 
the British house of that celebrated 
firm, Dot, Blank & Co. The man was 
polite enough to pretend he had heard 
of me. 

“Tam very pleased to meet you,” he 
said, whereupon I replied :— 

“You ought to be, for if it hadn't 
been for me you wouldn’t be standing 
here in London to-night.” 

Just then the horn blew, and we all 
made a break for dinner, the man stand- 
ing there for a moment bewildered, 
wondering whether I’d gone crazy or 
whether this was a new kind of joke 
which he could not fathom, I haven't 
seen him since to explain, but if he 
reads this he will understand what | 
meant. 
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THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES 


III.—_THE AWFUL REASON OF THE VICAR'S VISIT 
By G. K. CHESTERTON * 


With Illustrations by the Author 


HE revolt of Matter against 
Man (which I believe to exist) 


has now been reduced to a 
singular condition. It is the 
small things rather than the large 


things which make war against us 
and, I may add, beat us. The bones of 
the last mammoth have long ago 
decayed, a mighty wreck; the tem- 
pests no longer devour our navies, nor 
the mountains with hearts of fire heap 
heil over our cities. But we are 
engaged in a bitter and eternal war 
with small things; chiefly with 
microbes and with collar studs. The 
stud with which I was engaged (on 
fierce and equal terms) as I made the 
above reflections, was one which I 
was trying to introduce into my shirt 
collar when a loud knock came at 
the door. 

My first thought was as to whether 
Basil Grant had called to fetch me. 
He and I were to turn up at the same 
dinner-party (for which I was in the 
act of dressing), and it might be that he 
had taken it into his head to come my 
way, though we had arranged to go 
Separately. It was a small and 
confidential affair at the table of a 
good but unconventional political lady, 
an old friend of his. She had asked us 
both to meet a third guest, a Captain 
Fraser, who had made something of a 








* Copyright in Great Britain by Robert Barr. 
Copyright in the United States by Harper & Bros. 


name and was an authority on chim- 
panzees. As Basil was an old friend of 
the hostess and I had never seen her, I 
felt that it was quite possible that he 
(with his usual social sagacity) might 
have decided to take me along in order 
to break the ice. The theory, like all 
my theories, was complete; but as a 
fact it was not Basil. 

I was handed a visiting card in- 
scribed: ‘Rev. Ellis Shorter,” and 
underneath was written in pencil, but 
in a hand in which even hurry could 
not conceal a depressing and gentle- 
manly excellence, “‘ Asking the favour 
of a few moments’ conversation on a 
most urgent matter.” 

I had already subdued the stud, 
thereby proclaiming that the image of 
God has supremacy over all matters 
(a valuable truth), and throwing on my 
dress-coat and waistcoat, hurried into 
the drawing-room. He rose at my 
entrance, flapping like a seal; I can 
use no other description. He flapped 
a plaid shawl over his right arm; he 
flapped a pair of pathetic black gloves ; 
he flapped his clothes; I may say, 
without exaggeration, that he flapped 
his eyelids, as he rose. He was a bald- 
browed, white-haired, white-whiskered 
old clergyman, of a flappy and floppy 
type. He said: 

““Tam so sorry. Iam so very sorry. 
I am so extremely sorry. I come—I 
can only say—I can only say in my 
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defence, that I come—upon an impor- 
tant matter. Pray forgive me.” 

I told him I forgave perfectly and 
waited. 

“What I have to say,” he said, 
brokenly, “is so dreadful—it is so 
dreadful—I have lived a quiet life.” 

I was burning to get away, for it was 
already doubtful if I should be in time 
for dinner. But there was something 
about the old man’s honest air of 
bitterness that seemed to open to me 
the possibilities of life larger and more 
tragic than my own. 

I said gently : “‘ Pray go on.” 

Nevertheless the old gentleman, 
being a gentleman as well as old, 
noticed my secret impatience and 
seemed still more unmanned. 

“Tm so sorry,” he said weakly; “I 
wouldn’t have come—but for—your 
friend Major Brown recommended me 
to come here.” 

“Major Brown!” I said, with some 
interest. 

“Yes,” said the Reverend Mr. 
Shorter, feverishly flapping his plaid 
shawl about. ‘“ He told me you helped 
him in a great difficulty—and my 
difficulty! Oh, my dear sir, it’s a 
matter of life and death.” 

I rose abruptly, in an acute per- 
plexity. “Will it take long, Mr. 
Shorter?” I asked. “I have to go 
out to dinner almost at once.” 

He rose also, trembling from head 
to foot, and yet somehow, with all his 
moral palsy, he rose to the dignity of 
his age and his office. 

“I have no right, Mr. Swinburne—I 
have no right at all,” he said. “If you 
have to go out to dinner, you have of 
course—a perfect right—of course a 
perfect right. But when you come 
back—a man will be dead.” 

And he sat down, quaking like a jelly. 

The triviality of the dinner had been 
in those two minutes dwarfed and 





I did not want 
to go and see a political widow, and a 
captain who collected apes ; I wanted 
to hear what had brought this dear, 
doddering old vicar into relation with 
immediate perils. 

“Will you have a cigar ?”’ I said. 


drowned in my mind. 


““No thank you,” he said, with 
indescribable embarrassment, as if not 
smoking cigars was a social disgrace. 

** A glass of wine ?” I said. 

** No, thank you, no, thank you ; not 
just now,” he repeated with that 
hysterical eagerness with which people 
who do not drink at all often try to 
convey that on any other night of the 
week they would sit up all night 
drinking rum-punch. “ Not just now, 
thank you.” 

‘* Nothing else I can get for you?” 
I said, feeling genuinely sorry for the 
well-mannered old donkey. “A cup 
of tea?” 

I saw a struggle in his eye and I 
conquered. When the cup of tea came 
he drank it like a dipsomaniac gulping 
brandy. Then he fell back and 
said :— 

‘**T have had such a time, Mr. Swin- 
burne. I am not used to these excite- 
ments. As Vicar of Chuntsey, in 
Essex ’—he threw this in with an in- 
describable airiness of vanity—‘‘ I have 
never known such things happen.” 

‘* What things happen ? ” I asked. 

He straightened himself with sudden 
dignity. 

“As Vicar of Chuntsey, in Essex,” 
he said, “‘I have never been forcibly 
dressed up as an old woman and made 
to take part in a crime in the character 
of an old woman. Never once. My 
experience may be small. It may be 
insufficient. But it has never occurred 
to me before.” 

‘“‘T have never heard of it,” I said, 
““as among the duties of a clergyman. 
But I am not well up in church matters. 
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Excuse me if perhaps I failed to follow 

youcorrectly. Dressed up—as what ?” 
“As an old woman,” said the vicar 

solemnly, “‘ as an old woman.” 

I thought in my heart that it required 
no great transformation to make an old 
woman of him, but the thing was 
evidently more tragic than comic, and 
I said respectfully :— 

“ May I ask how it occurred ? ” 

“T will begin at the beginning,” said 
Mr. Shorter, “ and I will tell my story 
with the utmost possible precision. At 
seventeen minutes past eleven this 
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morning I left the vicarage to keep 
certain appointments and pay certain 
visits in the village. My first visit was 
‘o Mr. Jervis, the treasurer of our 
League of Christian Amusements, with 
whom I concluded some business touch- 
ing the claim made by Parkes the 
gardener in the matter of the rolling of 
our tennis lawn. I then visited Mrs. 
Arnett, a very earnest church-woman, 
but permanently bedridden. She is the 
authorof several small worksof devotion, 
and of a book of verse, entitled (unless 
my memory misleads me) ‘Eglantine.’ ” 
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“HE ROSE AT MY ENTRANCE, FLAPPING LIKE A SEAL 
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He uttered all this not only with 
deliberation, but with something that 
can only be called, by a contradictory 
phrase, eager deliberation. He had, I 
think, a vague memory in his head of 
the detectives in the detective stories, 
who always sternly require that nothing 
should be kept back. 

‘I then proceeded,” he went on, 
with the same maddening conscientious- 
ness of manner, “* to Mr. Carr (not Mr. 
James Carr, of course; Mr. Robert 
Carr) who is temporarily assisting our 
organist, and having consulted with 
him (on the subject of a choir boy who 
is accused, I cannot as yet say whether 
just'y or not, of cutting holes in the 
organ pipes), I finally dropped in upon 
a Dorcas meeting at the house of 
Miss Brett. The Dorcas meetings are 
usually held at the vicarage, but my 
wife being unwell, Miss Brett, a new- 
comer in our village, but very active in 
church work, had very kindly consented 
to hold them. The Dorcas society is 
entirely under my wife’s management 
as a rule, and except for Miss Brett, 
who, as I say, is very active, I scarcely 
know any members of it. I had, 
however, promised to drop in on them, 
and I did so. 

“When I arrived there were only 
four other maiden ladies with Miss 
3rett, but they were sewing very busily. 
It is very difficult, of course, for any 
person, however strongly impressed 
with the necessity in these matters of 
full and exact exposition of the facts, 
to remember and repeat the actual de- 
tails of a conversation, particularly a 
conversation which (though inspired 
with a most worthy and admirable zeal 
for good work) was one which did not 
greatly impress the hearer’s mind at 
the time and was, in fact—er—mostly 
about socks. I can, however, remem- 
ber distinctly that one of the spinster 
ladies (she was a thin person with a 





woollen shawl, who appeared to feel the 
cold, and I am almost sure she was 
introduced to me as Miss James) re- 
marked that the weather was very 
changeable. Miss Brett then offered 
me a cup of tea, which I accepted, | 
cannot recall in what words. Miss 
Brett is a short and stout lady with 
white hair. The only other figure 
in the group that caught my atten- 
tion was a Miss Mowbray, a small 
and neat lady of aristocratic manners, 
silver hair, and a high voice and colour. 
She was the most emphatic member of 
the party ; and her views on the subject 
of pinafores, though expressed with a 
natural deference to myself, were in 
themselves strong and advanced. Be- 
sides her (although all five ladies were 
dressed simply in black) it could not be 
denied that the others looked in some 
way what you men of the world would 
call dowdy. 

‘** After about ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion I rose to go, and as I did so I heard 
something which—I cannot describe it 

—something which seemed to—but I 
really cannot describe it.” 

‘What did you hear ? ” I asked, with 
some impatience. 

“T heard,” said the vicar solemnly, 
‘“*T heard Miss Mowbray (the lady with 
the silver hair) say to Miss James (the 
lady with the woollen shawl), the follow- 
ing extraordinary words. I committed 
them to memory on the spot, and as 
soon as circumstances set me free to do 
so, I noted them down on a piece of 
paper. I believe I have it here.” 
He fumbled in his breast-pocket, bring- 
ing out mild things, note-books, circu- 
lars and programmes of village concerts. 
‘“‘[ heard Miss Mowbray say to Miss 
James, the following words: ‘ Now’s 
your time, Bill.’ ” 

He gazed at me for a few moments 
after making this announcement, 
gravely and unflinchingly, as if con- 
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scious that here he was unshaken about 
his facts. Then he resumed, turning 
his bald head more towards the fire. 
“This appeared to me remarkable. 
[ could not by any means understand 
it. It seemed to me first of all peculiar 
that one maiden lady should address 
another maiden lady as ‘ Bill.” My 
experience, as I have said, may be 
incomplete ; maiden ladies may have 
among themselves and in exclusively 
spinster circles wilder customs than I 
am aware of. But it seemed to me odd, 
and I could almost have sworn (if you 
will not misunderstand the phrase) I 
should have been strongly impelled to 
maintain at the time that the words, 
‘Now’s your time, Bill,’ were by no 
means pronounced with that upper-class 
intonation which, as I have already 
said, had up to now characterised Miss 
Mowbray’s conversation. In fact, the 
words, ‘ Now’s your time, Bill,’ would 
been, I fancy, unsuitable if 
with that upper-class 


have 
pronounced 
intonation. 

“*T was surprised, I repeat, then, at the 
remark. But I was still more surprised, 
when looking round me in_ bewilder- 
ment, my hat and umbrella in hand, 
I saw the lean lady with the woollen 
shawl leaning up ight against the door 
out of which I was just about to make 
my exit. She was still knitting, and I 
supposed that this erect posture against 
the door was only an eccentricity of 
spinsterhood and an oblivion of my 
intended departure. 

“I said genially, ‘I am so sorry to 
disturb you, Miss James, but I must 
really be going. I have—er eae 
stopped here, for the words she had 
uttered in reply, though singularly 
brief and in tone extremely business- 
like, were such as to render that arrest 
of my remarks, I think, natural and 
excusable. I have these words also 
noted down. I have not the least idea 





of their meaning ; so I have only been 
able to render them phonetically. But 
she said,”’ and Mr. Shorter peered short- 
sightedly at his papers, “she said: 
‘Chuck it, fat ’ead,’ and she added 
something that sounded like, ‘It’s a 
kop,’ or (possibly) ‘akopt.’ And 
then the last cord, either of my sanity 
or the sanity of the universe, snapped 
suddenly. My esteemed friend and 
helper, Miss Brett, standing by the 
mantelpiece, said: ‘ Put ’is old ’ead in 
a bag, Sam, and tie ’im up before you 
start jawin’. You'll be kopt yourselves 
some o’ these days with this way of 
doin’ things, har lar theater.’ 

‘““My head went round and round. 
Was it really true, as I had suddenly 
fancied a moment before, that unmar- 
ried ladies had some dreadful riotous 
society of their own from which all 
others were excluded ? I remembered 
dimly in my classical days (I was a 
scholar in a small way once, but now, 
alas! rusty), I remembered the mys- 
teries of the Bona Dea and _ their 
strange female freemasonry. I re- 
membered ‘he witches’ Sabbaths. I 
was just in my absurd light-headed- 
ness, trying to remember a line of 
verse about Diana’s nymphs, when 
Miss Mowbray threw her arm round 
me from behind. The moment it held 
me I knew it was not a woman’s arm. 

‘Miss Brett—or what I had called 
Miss Brett—was standing in front of me 
with a big revolver in her hand and a 
broad grin on her face. Miss James 
was still leaning against the door, 
but had fallen into an attitude so 
totally new, and so totally unfeminine, 
that it gave one a shock. She was 
kicking her heels, with hands in her 
pockets and her cap on on side. She 
was aman. I mean he was a wo—— 
no, that is I saw that instead of being 
a woman she—he, I mean—that is, it 
was a man.” 
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Mr. Shorter became indescribably 
flurried and flapping in endeavouring 
to arrange these genders and his plaid 
shawl at the same time. He resumed 
with a higher fever of nervousness :— 

“As for Miss Mowbray, she—he, 
held me in a ring of iron. He had her 
arm—that is she had his arm—round 
her neck—my neck I mean—and I 
could not cry out. Miss Brett—that 
is, Mr. Brett, at least Mr. something 
who was not Miss Brett—-had the 
revolver pointed at me. The other two 
ladies — or er gentlemen, were 
rummaging in some bag in the back- 
ground. It was ail clear at last: they 
were criminals dressed up as women, to 
kidnap me! To kidnap the Vicar of 
Chuntsey, in Essex. But why? Was 
it to be Nonconformists ? 

“The brute leaning against the door 
called out carelessly, ‘Urry up, ’Arry. 
Show the old bloke what the game is 
and let’s get off.’ 

“«Curse “is eyes,’ said Miss Brett 
—I mean the man with the revolver— 
‘why should we show ’im the game ? ’ 

“<Tf you take my advice you bloomin’ 
well will,’ said the man at the door, 
whom they called Bill. ‘A man wot 
knows wot ’e’s doin’ is worth ten wot 
don’t, even if ’e’s a potty old parson.’ 

“*Bill’s right enough,’ said the 
coarse voice of the man who held me 
(it had been Miss Mowbray’s). ‘ Bring 
out the picture, ’Arry.’ 

“The man with the revolver walked 
across the room to where the other two 
women—I mean men—were turning 
over baggage, and asked them for some- 
thing which they gave him. He came 
back with it across the room and held 
it out in front of me. And compared 
to the surprise of that display, all the 
previous surprises of this awful day 
shrank suddenly. 

“It was a portrait of myself. That 
such a picture should be in the hands 
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of these scoundrels might in any case 
have caused a mild surprise; but no 
more. It was no mild surprise that I 
felt. The likeness was an extremely 
good one, worked up with all the acces- 
sories of the conventional photographic 
studio. I was leaning my head on my 
hand and was relieved against a painted 
landscape of woodland. It was obvious 
that it was no snapshot; it was clear 
that I had sat for this photograph. 
And the truth was that I had never 
sat for such a photograph. It was a 
photograph that I had never had 
taken. 

“TI stared at it again and again. It 
seemed to me to be touched up a good 
deal ; it was glazed as well as framed, 
and the glass blurred some of the details. 
But there unmistakably was my face, 
my eyes, my nose and mouth, my head 
and hand, posed for a_ professional 
photographer. And I had never posed 
so for any photographer. 

“** Be’old the bloomin’ miracle,’ 
said the man with the revolver, with 
ill-timed facetiousness. ‘ Parson, pre- 
pare to meet your God.’ And with 
this he slid the glass out of the frame. 
As the glass moved, I saw that part of 
the picture was painted on it in Chinese 
white, notably a pair of white whiskers 
and a clerical collar. And underneath 
was a portrait of an old lady in a quiet 
black dress, leaning her head on her 
hand against the woodland landscape. 
The old lady was as like me as one pin 
is like another. It had required only 
the whiskers and the collar to make it 
me in every hair. 

“* Entertainin’, ain’t it?’ said the 
man described as ’Arry, as he shot 
the glass back again. ‘ Remarkable 
resemblance, parson. Gratifyin’ to the 
lady. Gratifyin’ to you. And hi 
may hadd, particlery gratifyin’ to us, 
as bein’ the probable source of a very 
tolerable haul. You know Colonel] 
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“T will not dwell, Mr. Swinburne, 1s 
upon the details of what followed, | | 
had no choice. I could not fight five mil 


Hawker, the man whose come to live 
in these parts, don’t you ? ’ 
** T nodded. 








‘“** Well,’ said the man ’Arry, point- men, to say nothing of a loaded pistol, we 
ing to the picture, ‘that’s ’is mother. In five minutes, sir, the Vicar of wi 
*Oo ran to catch ’im when ’e fell ? She Chuntsey was dressed as an old woman suc 
did,’ and he flung his fingers ina general —as somebody else’s mother, if you rai 
gesture towards the photograph of the please, and was dragged out of the Ho 
old lady who was exactly like me. house to take part in a crime. Get 

“* * Tell the old gent wot ’e’s got to do * It was already late in the afternoon, It 
and be done with it,’ broke out Bill and the nights of winter were closing in for 
from the door. ‘Look ’ere, Reverend fast. On a dark road, in a blowing ' 
Shorter, we ain’t goin’ to do you no wind, we set out towards the lonely lan 
‘arm. We’ll give you a sov. for your house of Colonel Hawker, perhaps the dre 
trouble if you like. And as for the old queerest cortege that ever straggled up w0 
woman’s ‘clothes—why, you'll look that or any other road. To every tra 
lovely in ’em.’ human eye, in every external, we were mu 

“*'You ain’t much of a ’and at a_ six very respectable old ladies of small ) 
description, Bill,’ said the man behind’ means, in black dresses and refined but or 
me. ‘Mr. Shorter, it’s like this. antiquated bonnets ; and we were ti 
We’ve got to see this man Hawker really five criminals and a clergyman. ho 
to-night. Maybe he’ll kiss us all and “I will cut a long story short. My fla 
"ave up the champagne when ’e sees us. brain was whirling like a windmill as I ful 
Maybe on the other ’and—’e won’t. walked, trying to think of some manner an 
Maybe ’e’ll be dead when we goes away. of escape. To cry out, so long as we sh; 
Maybe not. But we’ve got to see ’im. were far. from houses, would be suicidal, wh 
Now as you know, ’e shuts ’isself up and for it would be easy for the ruffians to 
never opens the door to a soul; only knife me or to gag me and fling me ina ~ 
you don’t know why and we does. The ditch. On the other hand, to attempt I 
only one as can ever get at ‘im is ‘is to stop strangers and explain the fr 
mother. Well, it’s a confounded funny situation was impossible, because of mi 
coincidence,’ he said, accenting the the frantic folly of the situation itself. re 
penultimate, ‘it’s a very unusual piece Long before I had persuaded the chance 0 
of good luck, but you’re ’is mother.’ postman or carrier of so absurd a story, an 

*** When first I saw ’er picter,’ said my companions would certainly have ak 
the man Bill, shaking his head in a_ got off themselves, and in all probability 
ruminant manner, ‘ when I first saw it I would have carried me off, as a friend ye 
said—old Shorter. Those were my of theirs who had the misfortune to be la 
exact words—old Shorter.’ mad or drunk. The last thought, tc 

““*What do you mean, you wild however, was an inspiration ; though st 
creatures?’ I gasped. ‘What am I a very terrible one. Had it come to 
to do ?’ this, that the Vicar of Chuntsey must be 

“«That’s easy said, your ’oliness,’ pretend to be mad or drunk? It had bi 
said the man with the revolver good- come to this. th 
humouredly; ‘ you’ve got to put on “I walked along with the rest up the of 
those clothes,’ and he pointed toa poke- deserted road, imitating and keeping 0 
bonnet and a heap of female clothes in _ pace, as far as I could, with their rapid 
the corner of the room. and yet lady-like step, until at length B 
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[saw a lamp-post and a policeman 
sanding under it. I had made up my 
mind. Until we reached them, we 
were all equally demure and silent and 
wift. When we reached them I 
suddenly flung myself against the 
railings and roared out: ‘ Hooray! 
Hooray! Hooray! Rule Britannia! 
Get your ‘air cut. Houp-la! Boo!’ 
It was a condition of no little novelty 
fora man of my position. 

“The constable instantly flashed his 
lantern on me, or the 
draggled, drunken old 
woman that was my 
travesty. ‘Now then, 
mum,” he began gruffly. 

“*Come along quiet, 
or I’ll eat your heart,’ 
cried Sam in my ear 
hoarsely. ‘Stop, or I'll 
fayyou.’ It was fright- 
ful to hear the words 
and see the neatly- 
shawled old spinster 
who whispered them. 

“T yelled, and yelled 
—I was in for it now. 
I screamed comic re- 
frains that vulgar young 
men had sung, to my 
regret, at our village 
concerts; I rolled to 
and fro like a ninepin 
about to fall. 

““Tf you can’t get 
your friend on quiet, 
ladies,’ said the policeman, ‘I shall have 
totake er up. Drunk and disorderly 
she is right enough.’ 

“T redoubled my efforts. I had not 
been brought up to this sort of thing ; 
but I believe I eclipsed myself. Words 
that I did not know I had ever heard 
of seemed to come pouring out of my 
open mouth. 

“*When we get you past,’ whispered 
Bill, ‘ you’ll howl louder ; you'll howl 
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louder when we’re burning your feet 
off.’ 

‘“‘T screamed in my terror those awful 
songs of joy. In all the nightmares 
hat men have ever dreamed, there 
has never been anything so blighting 
and horrible as the faces of those five 
men, looking out of their poke-bonnets ; 


“*, BIG REVOLVER IN HER HAND” 
the figures of district visitors with the 
faces of devils. I cannot think there 
is anything so heart-breaking in hell. 
“For a sickening instant I thought 
that the bustle of my companions and 
the perfect respectability of all our 
dresses would overcome the policeman 
and induce him to let us pass. He 
wavered, so far as one can describe 
anything so solid as a policeman as 
wavering. I lurched suddenly forward 
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and ran my head into his chest, calling 
out (if I remember correctly), ‘ Oh, 
crikey, blimy, Bill.” It was at that 
moment that I remembered most clearly 
that I was the Vicar of Chuntsey, in 
Essex. 

‘“* My desperate coup saved me. The 
policeman had me hard by the back of 
the neck. 

** You come along with me,’ he 
began, but Bill cut in with his perfect 
imitation of a lady’s finnicking voice. 

“** Oh, pray, constable, don’t make 
a disturbance with our poor friend. 
We will get her quietly home. She 
does drink too much, but she is quite 
a lady—only eccentric.’ 

““«She butted me in the stomach,’ 
said the policeman, briefly. 

‘“*« Eccentricities of genius,’ said Sam 
earnestly. 

““«Prav let me take her home,’ 
reiterated Bill, in the resumed character 
of Miss James, ‘she wants looking 
after.’ 

““*She does,’ said the policeman, 
‘but I'll look after her.’ 

“* That’s no good,’ cried Bill, fever- 
ishly. ‘She wants her friends. She 
wants a particular medicine we’ve got.’ 

*“* Yes,’ assented Miss Mowbray, 
with excitement, ‘no other medicine 
any good, constable. Complaint quite 
unique.’ 

“<«T’m all righ’. Cutchy, cutchy, 
coo!’ remarked, to his eternal shame, 
the Vicar of Chuntsey. 

“* Look here, ladies,’ said the con- 
stable sternly, ‘I don’t like the 
eccentricity of your friend, and I don’t 
like ’er songs, or ’er ’ead in my stomach. 
And now I come to think of it, I don’t 
like the looks of you. I’ve seen many 
as quiet-dressed as you as was wrong 
’uns. Who are you ?’ 

**¢ We’ve not our cards with us,’ said 
Miss Mowbray, with indescribable 
dignity. ‘Nor do we see why we 








should be insulted by any Jack in offic 
who chooses to be rude to ladies, whey 
he is paid to protect them. If ym 
choose to take advantage of the weak. 
ness of our unfortunate friend, no douby 
you are legally entitled to take her 
But if you fancy you have any legd 
right to bully us, you will find yoursel 
in the wrong box.’ 

“The truth and dignity of this 
staggered the policeman for a moment, 
Under cover of their advantage my five 
persecutors turned for an instant on me 
faces like faces of the damned and then 
swished off into the darkness. When 
the constable first turned his lantem 
and his suspicions on to them, I had 
seen the telegraphic look flash from face 
to face saying that only retreat was 
possible now. 

“* By this time I was sinking slowly to 
the pavement, in a state of acute reflec- 
tion. So long as the ruffians were with 
me, I dared not quit the rdle of 
drunkard. For if I had begun to talk 
reasonably and explain the real case, 
the officer would merely have thought 
that I was slightly recovered and would 
have put me in charge of my friends. 
Now, however, if I liked I might safely 
undeceive him. , 

‘But I confess I did not like. The 
chances of life are many, and it may 
doubtless sometimes lie in the narrow 
path of duty for a clergyman of the 
Church of England to pretend to bea 
drunken old woman; but such neces 
sities are, I imagine, sufficiently rare to 
appear to many improbable. Suppose 
the story got about that I had pre 
tended to be drunk. Suppose people 
did not all think it was pretence! 

“I lurched up, the policeman halt- 
lifting me. I went along weakly and 
quietly for about a hundred yards. 
The officer evidently thought that | 
was too sleepy and feeble to effect an 
escape, and so held me lightly and 
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asily enough. Past one turning, two 
mings, three turnings, four turnings, 
ie trailed me with him, a limp and slow 
wd reluctant figure. At the fourth 
tuning, I suddenly broke from his hand 
ad tore down the street like a 
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The old gentleman had finished his 
story and leant back in his chair. Both 
the matter and the manner of his 
narration had, as time went on, im- 
pressed me favourably. He was an 
old duffer and pedant, but behind these 
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““* WHISKERS, HE ANSWERED STERNLY, ‘WHISKERS’’ 


maddened stag. He was unprepared, 
he was heavy and it was dark. I ran 
and ran and ran, and in five minutes’ 
mnning, found I was gaining. In half 
a hour I was out in the fields under 
the holy and blessed stars, where I tore 
off my accursed shawl and bonnet and 
buried them in clean earth.” 


things he was a country-bred man and 
gentleman, and had showed courage 
and a sporting instinct in the hour of 
desperation. He had told his story 
with many quaint formalities of diction, 
but also with a very convincing realism. 

** And now ” I began. 

“And now,” said Shorter, leaning 
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forward again with something like 
servile energy, “and now, Mr. Swin- 
burne, what about that unhappy man 
Hawker. I cannot tell what those men 
meant, or how far what they said was 
real. But surely there is danger. I 
cannot go to the police, for reasons that 
you perceive. Among other things, 
they wouldn’t believe me. What is to 
be done ? ” 

I took out my watch. 
half-past twelve. 

““My friend Basil Grant,” I said, 
“‘is the best man we can goto. Heand 
I were to have gone to the same dinner 
to-night ; but he will just have come 
back by now. Have you any objection 
to taking a cab ?” 

“Not at all,” he replied, rising 
politely, and gathering up his absurd 
plaid shawl. 

A rattle in a hansom brought us 
underneath the sombre pile of work- 
men’s flats in Lambeth which Grant 
inhabited; a climb up a wearisome 
wooden staircase brought us to his 
garret. When I entered that wooden 
and scrappy interior, the white gleam 
of Basil’s shirt-front and the lustre of 
his fur coat flung on the wooden settle, 
struck me as a contrast. He was 
dr nking a glass of wine before retiring. 
I was right; he had come back from 
the dinner-party. 

He listened to the repetition of the 
stury of the Rev. Ellis Shorter with the 
genuine simplicity and respect which 
he never failed to exhibit in dealing with 
any human being. When it was over 
he said simply : 

“Do you know a 
Captain Fraser ? ” 

I was so startled at this totally 
irrelevant reference to the worthy 
collector of chimpanzees with whom 
I ought to have dined that evening, 
that I glanced sharply at Grant. The 
result was that I did not look at Mr. 


It was already 


man named 





Shorter. I only heard him answe. 
in his most nervous tone: “ No.” 

Basil, however, seemed to find some- 
thing very curious about his answer or 
his deineanour generally, for he kept 
his big blue eyes fixed on the old clergy- 
man, and though the eyes were quite 
quiet they stood out more and more 
from his head. 

“You are quite sure, Mr. Shorter,” 
he repeated, “that you don’t know 
Captain Fraser ? ” 

** Quite,” answered the vicar, and | 
was certainly puzzled to find him 
returning so much to the timidity, not 
to say the demoralisation of his tone 
when he first entered mv presence. 

Basil sprang smartly to his feet. 

“Then our course is clear,” he said. 
“You have not even begun your 
investigation, my dear Mr. Shorter; 
the first thing for us to do is to go 
together to see Captain Fraser.” 

““When ?” asked the clergyman, 
stammering. 

“Now,” said Basil, putting one arm 
in his fur coat. 

The old clergyman rose to his feet, 
quaking all over. 

“T really do not think that it is 
necessary,” he said. 

Basi' took his arm out of the fur coat, 
threw it over the chair again, and put 
his hands in his pockets. 

“* Oh,” he said, with emphasis. “Oh 
—you don’t think it necessary ; then,” 
and he added the words with great 
clearness and deliberation, “then, 
Mr. Ellis Shorter, I can only say that 
I would like to see you without your 
whiskers.” 

And at these words I also rose to my 
feet, for the great tragedy of my life had 
come. Splendid and exciting as life 
was in continual contact wih an 
intellect like Basil’s, I had always the 
eeling that that splendour and excite- 
ment were on the borderland of sanity. 
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He lived perpetually near the vision of 
the reason of things which makes men 
lose their reason. And I felt of his 
insanity as men feel of the death of 
friends with heart disease. It might 
come anywhere, in a field, in a hansom 
cab, looking at a sunset, smoking a 
cigarette. It had come now. At the 
very moment of delivering a judgment 
for the salvation of a fellow creature, 
Basil Grant had gone mad. 

“ Your whiskers,” he cried, advanc- 
ing with blazing eyes. “ Give me your 
whiskers. And your bald head.” 
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The old vicar naturally retreated a 
step or two. I stepped between. 

“Sit down, Basil,” I implored, 
*“ you’re a little excited. Finish your 
wine.” 

‘* Whiskers,” he answered sternly, 
** whiskers.” 

And with that he made a dash at the 
old gentleman, who made a dash for the 
door, but was intercepted. And then, 
before I knew where I was, the quiet 
room was turned into something 
between a pantomime and a pandemo- 
nium by those two. Chairs were flung 
over with a crash, tables were vaulted 
with a noise like thunder, screens 
were smashed, crockery scattered in 
smithereens, and still Basil 
Grant bounded and bellowed 
after the Rev. Ellis Shorter. 

And now I be- 
gan to_ perceive 
something else, 
which added the 
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last half-witted touch to my mystifica- 
tion. The Rev. EllisShorter, of Chuntsey, 
in Essex, was by no means behaving as I 
had previously noticed him to behave, 
or, as considering his age and station I 
should have expected him to behave. 
His power of dodging, leaping and fight- 
ing would have been amazing in a lad 
of seventeen, and in this doddering old 
vicar looked like a sort of farcial fairy- 
tale. Moreover, he did not seem to be 
so much astonished as I had thought. 
There was even a look of something 
like enjoyment in his eyes; so there 
was in the eye of Basil. In fact, the 
unintelligible truth must be told. 
They were both laughing. 

At length Shorter was cornered. 

“* Come, come, Mr. Grant,” he panted, 
‘““you can’t do anything to me. It’s 
quite legal. And it doesn’t do anyone 
the least harm. It’s only a _ social 
fiction. A result of our complex 
society, Mr. Grant.” 

“IT don’t blame you, my man,” said 
Basil coolly. “But I want your 
whiskers. And your bald head. Do 
they belong to Captain Fraser ? ” 

**No, no,” said Mr. Shorter, laughing, 
“we p ovide them ourselves. They 
don’t belong to Captain Fraser.” 

“*What the deuce does all this mean ?”’ 
I almost screamed. “Are you all in 
an infernal nightmare ? Why should 
Mr. Shorter’s bald head belong to 
Captain Fraser ? How could it ? What 
the deuce has Captain Fraser to do with 
the affair? What is the matter with 
him? You dined with him, Basil.” 

“No,” said Grant, “I didn’t.” 

“*Didn’t you go to Mrs. Thornton’s 
dinner-party ?”’ I asked, _ staring. 
“Why not ?” 

** Well,” said Basil, with a slow and 
singular smile, “‘the fact is I was 
detained. By a visitor. I have him, 
as a point of fact, in my bedroom.” 

“In your bedroom ?” I repeated ; 





but my imagination had reached that 
point when he might have said in his 
coal scuttle or his waistcoat pocket. 

Grant stepped to the door of an inner 
room, flung it open and walked in. 
Then he came out again with the last 
of the bodily wonders of that wild 
night. He introduced into the sitting- 
room, in an apologetic manner, and by 
the nape of the neck, a limp clergyman 
with a bald head, white whiskers and a 
plaid shawl. 

‘** Sit down. gentlemen,” cried Grant, 
striking his hands heartily. ‘ Sit down 
all of vou and have a glass of wine. As 
you say, there is no harm in it, and if 
Captain Fraser had simply dropped me 
a hint I could have saved him from 
dropping a good sum of money. Not 
that you would have liked that, eh?” 

The two duplicate clergymen, who 
were sipping their Burgundy with two 
duplicate grins, laughed heartily at this, 
and one of them carelessly pulled off 
his whiskers and laid them on the table. 

“* Basil,” I said, “if you are my friend, 
save me. What is all this ?” 

He laughed again. 

‘**Only another addition, Cherub, to 
your collection of Queer Trades. These 
two gentlemen (whose health I have 
now the pleasure of drinking) are 
Professional Detainers.”’ 

“And what on earth’s that?” I 
asked. 

“It’s really very simple, Mr. Swin- 
burne,”” began he who had once been 
the Rev. Ellis Shorter, of Chuntsey, in 
Essex; and it gave me a shock in- 
describable to hear out of that pompous 
and familiar form come no longer its 
own pompous and familiar voice, but 
the brisk sharp tones of a young city 
man. “It is really nothing very 
important. We are paid by our clients 
to detain in conversation, on some 
harmless pretext, people whom they 
want out of the way for a few hours 
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And Captain Fraser 
he hesitated and smiled. 


Basil smiled also. He intervened. 

“The fact is that Captain Fraser, 
who is one of my best friends, wanted 
us both out of the way very much. He 
is sailing to-night for East Africa, and 
the lady with whom we were all to have 
dined is—er—what is I believed 
described as ‘ the romance of his life.’ 
He wanted that two hours with her, and 
employed these two reverend gentlemen 
to detain us at our houses so as to let 
him have the field to himself.” 

“And of course,” said the late Mr. 
Shorter, apologetically to me, “as I 
had to keep a gentleman at home from 
keeping an appointment with a lady, I 
had to come with something rather hot 
and strong—rather urgent. It wouldn’t 
have done to have been tame.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I acquit you of 
tameness.”” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the man, 
respectfully, “‘ always very grateful for 
any recommendation, sir.” 

The other man idly pushed back his 
artificial bald head, revealing close red 
hair, and spoke dreamily, perhaps under 
the influence of Basil’s admirable 
Burgundy. 

“It’s wonderful how common it’s 
getting, gentlemen. Our office is busy 
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from morning till night. I’ve no doubt 
you’ve often knocked up against us 
before. You just take notice. When 
an old bachelor goes on boring you with 
hunting stories, when you’re burning to 
be introduced to somebody. He’s from 
our bureau. When a lady calls on 
parish work and stops hours, just when 
you wanted to go to the Robinsons. 
She’s from our bureau. The Robinsons 
hand, sir, may be darkly seen.” 

‘“* There is one thing I don’t under- 
stand,” I said. ‘‘ Why you are both 
vicars.” 

A shade crossed the brow of the 
temporary incumbent of Chuntsey, in 
Essex. 

“That may have been a mistake, 
sir,’ he said. ‘“‘ But it was not our 
fault. It was all the munificence of 
Captain Fraser. He requested that the 
highest price and talent on our tariff 
should be employed to detain you 
gentlemen. Now the highest payment 
in our office goes to those who imperson- 
ate vicars, as being the most respectable 
and more of a strain. We are paid five 
guineas a visit. We have had the good 
fortune to satisfy the firm with our 
work ; and we are now permanently 
vicars. Before that we had two years 
as colonels, the next in our scale. 
Colonels are four guineas.” 


The next story of The Club of Queer Trades is entitled “THE SINGULAR 
SPECULATION OF THE House AGENT;” and will appear in the September 
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THE COTTAGE 


A CANADA CAMP 


HOW WE BUILT OUR HOUSE AMONG THIRTY THOUSAND ISLANDS AND 
LIVED IN IT THREE SUMMERS FOR ONE POUND EIGHT SHILLINGS 
LESS THAN OUR BOARD WOULD HAVE COST 





By ELINOR McLEAN 


//lustiations from Photographs 


ATHER was the pioneer tourist on 

F the Georgian Bay. He had spent 
his holidays, in the summer of 
1895, in a little hotel at the endof 

a deep bay on Grand Manitoulin Island, 
with the result that we escaped summer- 
ing there for ever only because one 
September the village and, incidentally, 
the hotel, were burned. The steamer 
which came that same Sunday took on 
board a few weary passengers, including 
father. The following day a solitary 
man was landed at a thriving settlement 
of two fish-houses and the “ Light ” 
called Point-aux-Barils. A_ bright 
young girl, who came for the post in 
a small boat, rowed father and his 
belongings across the channel to the 
“ Beautiful View House,” which has 
since become an “hotel.” The wind 
shifted, died away, and for two smiling 
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days father fished, sailed and loafed 
among the fairy islands of this “‘ Venice 
of the North.” For several years follow- 
ing we spent the summer boarding at 
Bellevue. Our friends followed us, the 
house grew too small, was rebuilt, and 
the rate of one pound each per week 
(family rates) grew to one pound eight 
shillings. The one pound eight shillings 
increased to two pounds, and we, who 
are seven, came to the unanimous 
conclusion that we must take to tents, 
build a house, or spend the holidays at 
home. 

In the summer of rg01, we had 
accumulated two four-oared rowboats, 
including sails and fitted with centre- 
boards, two tents with flies, a bolt of 
canvas, a Klondike stove, with odds 
and ends of dishes, an old piece of 
sail-cloth fifteen feet square, an axe, 
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a hammer, nails 
and some tacks. 
With these we 
packed bedding 
and provisions 
of non-perish- 
able sorts, and 
early in July 
made an_ en- 
campment on a 
flat rock jutting 
out from the 
mainland, a 
quarter of a 
mile below the 
hotel wharf and 
lighthouse, and 
fronting the steamboat channel. We 
fully intended to erect our castle on an 
island. Father isa dreamer of dreams : 
he knew an island with green terraces 
about it—the were two fect 
thick. He had christened it the Eagles’ 
Nest, and showed us sketches for our 
future habitation. 

Robin uses a camera, and was 
positive that an inaccessible rock, 
where he intended executing his master- 
piece of Isy as a mermaid, was the very 
place. 


mosses 


“ & SOLITARY MAN WAS LANDED AT A THRIVING SETTLEMENT OF TWO 


FISH-HOUSES AND A ‘LIGHT 
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OUR SUMMER HOME 


Matty wanted to settle “‘ where you 
can get something of a view,” but this 
mother pronounced “ not level enough,”’ 
and declared she’d “never climb a 
rope-ladder at her time of life.’’ Cousin 
Belle’s selection was too pebbly, while 
my own favourite spot was too “ far 
from the haunts of men.” 

When the clan arrived we took to 
camp life as ducks take to water. Every 
day we cruised around searching for a 
site for the house. . 

We were somewhat restricted as 
to choice, for 
there are only 
thirty thousand 


islands in the 
Georgian Bay. 


No two of us 
agreed on the 


spot. We must 
have, first, a 
sheltered _har- 
bour ; we must 
not be too far 
from the 
steamer __land- 
ing; we must 
have a_ swift 


current of water 
for culinary 
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ROBIN'’S CHOICE FOR THE CAMPING GROUND—AN INACCESSIBLE ROCK 


purposes, a breeze if there were mos- 
quitoes, and a sandy beach to bathe 
from. After a lengthy conference, we 
discovered, to our astonishment, that 
our camp itself was the paradise which 
we were seeking, in every particular 
save one—it was not situated on an 
island. We had the harbour, and have 
since given shelter to many a storm- 
tossed craft. 
We have the 
fresh water, the 
sheltered nook, 
the breeze, the 
sandy _ beach ; 
we even have 
a reef on which 
the water laps, 
night and day, 
and beside 
which the black 
bass hide. 
Onthe heelsof 
our remarkable 
discovery, we 
hailed the first 
Indians we saw 
paddling by. 
The Pamaja- 
wong sent to us 








the Hereditary 
Chief of Shaw- 
anaga, and the 
Hereditary 
Chief and his 
nephews built 
our house, and 
this is how they 
did it. 

In a light 
birchbark cance 
they paddled 
two miles to an 
island and felled 
four big pines. 
The _ branches 
were lopped off, 
the big trunks 
dragged to the lake and lashed together; 
then, one man paddling while kneeling 
in the stern of the canoe, the other 
sitting amidships on the logs, they 
towed their bulky craft gracefully to 
camp. All the timbers were brought 
to us in this way. 

Matty and Isy, the two younger girls, 
towed saw-logs from among the islands, 
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and these were 
made into short 
props and used 
where the natu- 
ral foundation 
of granite was 
uneven. When 
we saw the Chief 
use the axe on 
the tree trunks 
we sighed for 
a log house, 
Every stroke 
left a clean sur- 
face as smooth 
as if sawn. It 
was the perfec- 
tion of hewing. 
At the end of 
a week the 
foundation timbers for a cottage were 
laid. An incoming boat brought us 
three thousand feet of rough lumber, a 
lot of shingles, three hundred feet of 
scantling, and nails, spikes, &c. 

The corner posts of our dwelling were 
of peeled spruce trunks, as were also 
the rafters. Cousin Belle, who has a 
leaning towards the artistic, turned 
architect, and sketched the plan on a 
shingle for the Chief. No design was 
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> WHILE THE HOUSE WAS BUILDING 


ever fully carried out, and the Chief 
grasped only parts of the idea. 

This first summer we spent eleven 
pounds for lumber and nails, two 
pounds for carriage on the boat, and 
nine pounds for labour, including the 
transfer of lumber to camp. 

After the foundation timbers were 
laid only two men were employed, and 
they left us at the end of two weeks 
with a big box of rough lumber, 
twenty-four feet 
long by twenty 
feet wide, eight- 
een feet high to 
the peak of the 
cottage, and 
twelve feet high 
in the clear. 
The roof was 
shingled close. 
There were two 
openings for 
doors and seven 
for windows. 
We took our 
; first meal in- 
. doors three 
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SHINGLING THE ROOF 


weeks and three days from the time 
we selected the site, and over the 
dessert the girls swore they would 
shingle the sides of the building or 
perish in the attempt. By the end of 
the summer they had made their word 
good, and Matty triumphantly wrote 
her name in red chalk on the topmost 
shingle where all who ran might 
read. 

Whilethe girls 
were shingling, 
father and the 
Indian took a 
short trip to 
Tamarack 
Swamp, acouple 
of miles down 
the channel, 
near which they 
found some 
cedar trees of 
proper size for 
the verandah 
posts. These 
were felled and 
brought to 
camp. The 
original plan on 
the shingle 
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called for 
twenty of these 
posts with the 
bark on, but 
the Chief, with 
characteristic 
Indianesque- 
ness, placed all 
the thin ones 
together and 
gave us six on 
one side and 
only four of the 
heavier ones to 
balance them. 
Cousin Belle 
groaned ;___ but 
Isy says “ one 
has a better view through the wider 
spaces.” 

We made many trips with our neigh- 
bour, Mr. Hansen, on his fishing-boat, 
in a vain search for a fireplace. The 
boulders thereabouts are granite and 
will not satisfactorily bear the heat; 
this we proved often enough when 
gathered around the nightly camp-fire. 





THE ONE WHO YREFERRED FISHING TO HOUSE-BUILDING 
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We sailed away 
up the Shaw- 
anaga river,and 
spent a whole 
day looking at 
a fine quartz, 
which father 
pronounced too 
transparent. As 
this outcrop was 
on a cliff sixty 
feet high, any- 
how, and could 
be forced out 
only by dyna- 
mite, we did 
not insist on a 
white quartz 
chimneypiece. 
Later on, the 
Chief finished 
the verandah, which runs around four 
sides of the house. The sides and 
rear are seven feet wide, while the 
front was increased by six feet at my 
demand—the utmost possible, owing 
to the uplifting of the rock at this 
point. Our kitchen up to this time 
was built of a few loose boards and 
the big piece of sail-cloth. It was 





ON THE VERANDAH 
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disagreeable only on rainy or windy 
days, and Matty and Cousin Belle 
learned to shift the stove-pipe with the 
wind and to empty the stove of water 
if it rained. Storm-bound travellers 
frequently came in for a cup of tea, and 
Matty would whistle cheerily, sitting 
on a barrel to keep her feet dry. 

In 1902, fifteen pounds more were ex- 
pended on lum- 
ber, shingles, 
nails and hard- 
ware, and a 
kitchen was 
added, about 
twelve feet in 
the rear of the 
house. It is six- 
teen by twelve 
feet in size, 
with a shed roof 
sloping from six- 


teen to seven 
feet, has three 
sliding win- 
dows, three 


rough board 
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doors, and is shingled like the house. 
The Chief and one assistant built this 
in three weeks, and it cost ten 
guineas. 

In 1903 we carried on the good work. 
Cousin Herbert, who spent his holidays 
with us, brought window-frames, glass 
and putty, at a cost of four pounds, 
carriage paid. We could not, at this 
time, count on the services of the Chief, 
who “had a bad sickness”? and was 
leaving for the camp-meeting. Herbert 
and Matty built cupboards, and turned 
wire-cloth into screens, dozens of them, 
to shut out the mosquitoes from the 
verandah. I glazed the windows, and 
with a “bendy” knife puttied in 
glasses. Kathryn was indefatigable and 
glazed like a veteran—four panes to 
a sash, two sashes to a frame of the 
shutter style. Robin donated us two 
kegs of water- and fire-proof paint. We 
painted most of the main house, but 
Matty nearly fainted on the roof, so 
they fished and let the roof go. 

To place the windows, to finish 
shingling the kitchen and to build the 
dock cost two pounds ten shillings. 
This work our neighbour kindly did for 
us. We purchased a dinghy twelve 
feet long, with sail and two pairs of 
oars, at a cost of seven pounds, in 1902. 
There are an endless variety of tools, 
fish-pails, new cots, rag carpets, old 
chairs and divers things included in the 
expense account. 

But we have no fireplace. 


Alack 





and alas! every winter we “ figger” 
this out. Father dreams, sitting before 
a modern gas grate with a copy of 
Walden between his fingers, of a 
hermitage by the side of a lake under 
perpetual summer; but it always has 
a fireplace of granite boulders with the 
lichen on. Sometimes it is built of 
limestone from an island he knows, 
with fossil carvings of fish and fowl; 
and sometimes it is of feldspar, rich and 
pink like that in the Pamajawong’s 
cabin, which retains the glow after the 
fire dies. 

We estimate that up to the present 
time this cottage has cost us absolutely 
nothing, reaching that conclusion in 
this manner: Our board bill, at one 
pound a week each, would amount, for 
seven persons, to fifty-six pounds each 
year, or one hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds in three years. 

The cost of the cottage todatehas { s. 4 


been .. v - = ~~ 6 Soe 
Boats, tents, furniture, dishes and all 
furnishings .. 46 00 


Provisions and other living expenses 47 0 0 
Cook (we do the rest of the work 


ourselves). . “ es - 19 4 0 





Total £166 12 0 
So that, up to date, we are one pound 
eight shillings to the good—plus our 
home. To finish the house will cost 
about thirty pounds more, and_ this 
will represent the difference ‘between 
what would be our board bill for this 
year and the actual cost of living in the 
cottage. 
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HE camping season in the Upper 
| Provinces begins at the end of 
October. Then it is that the 
hill stations empty, and the 
plains-dwellers shake off their depres- 
sion and sniff the crisp breath of the 
coming cold weather as it drives the 
mists before it. The great re-invigor- 
ated forests are lush with life ; sunrise 
and sunset bring a foretaste of what 
will be, in another six weeks, the 
snap of frost; the sunlight streams 
through a clear, health-laden atmo- 
sphere, and the collector and the joint- 
magistrate, the engineer and _ the 
policeman, pack their batteries and 
flee joyfully to the uttermost ends of 
the jungle. 

Carington went out to Kakora by 
himself, because it was the remotest, 
least-visited spot in his district. His 
four brother officials had been grilled 
and stewed with him for the five 
preceding months : they were excellent 
good fellows, but one had a bill-running 
wife in Naini Tal, and two had prickly 
heat, and one was eaten up with home- 
sickness ; and the cheerfulness of their 
company was strained at times. It 
was a relief to get away to the peace of 
a lonely tent, and the uncontentious 
company of a gun-case. 
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Lilustrated by W. Herbert Holloway 


There was a straggling brown village 
half-a-mile away from his camp; he 
walked over to it on the day after his 
arrival, and he passed through the 
narrow street, which was bustling with 
early morning life. 

The tall Englishman caused a flutter 
in the village: small boys, after the 
manner of small boys all the world over, 
shrilled to each other to come and see, 
raced to his heels, and then fell back 
again, awed by the presence; _ the 
village usurer came out from his piles 
of grain and salaamed profoundly over 
the fattest stomach in Kakora ; little 
girl-children whisked their terra-cotta 
rags, and clinked their bangles as they 
tried to see, without being seen, this 
mystery of an unknown world. Caring- 
ton, who liked children, paid for a 
basket full of greasy sweetmeats that 
stood upon a shop platform, and 
coaxed the tubby things to carry them 
off. He was laughing at their hesita- 
tion when a stir further on in the street 
drew his attention from it. He looked 
over the heads of his followers, and 
met the unexpected sight of another 
Englishman, and he a stranger, elbowing 
his way through the little crowd 
towards him. 

Carington’s first thought was that he 
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was one of the officers of the next 
district, which bordered his own not 
faraway. But the newcomer did not 
resemble any known type of Anglo- 
Indian, though in his youth, his face and 
his blue eyes, he approximated closely 
enough to the British subaltern. He 
wore a queer suit of puttoo (grey native 
cloth) that looked as if it had been cut 
to ridicule the European garments it 
caricatured; he had a pagri on his 
head instead of a helmet ; and a muslin 
vest in place of a shirt. Yet with these 
things was a good half-hunter in a 
wristlet, a signet-ring upon his finger, 
and—more puzzling than either to 
Carington’s eyes—a pair of very old 
boots, which still showed the build of 
Lobb or Thomas. He was in a hurry, 
for he pushed through the crowd 
impetuously. 

“IT beg your pardon!” he said, 
boyishly. “I heard somebody’s camp 
arrived here last night, and I was 
making for it ; I didn’t expect to meet 
its owner here. Are you a doctor, by 
good luck ? ” 

“No,” Carington said. “I’m the 
Superintendent of Police. Somebody 
sick ? The civil surgeon is forty miles 
away, I am afraid. But the native 
dispenser at Barikot might be got at.” 

The young man’s face had fallen ; he 
turned away to hide his disappointment. 

““T have a case of medicines and a 
book I carry about with me,” Carington 
said, smitten by compunction at the 
distress, and by interest in an individual 
who dressed like a babu and talked 
nasally like a Guardsman. “ They 
have come in very handy before now ; 
I crammed up a smattering of prescrip- 
tions once, and I can diagnose fevers 
pretty fairly. What is the matter ? 
Who is ill ?” 

““My son.” The tears sprang into 
the man’s eyes at his answer to the 
question. ‘“‘ Wiliyousendin? I shall 





be awf lly grateful if you do. For you 
see, the baby is bad, and my wife is 
about worn out, and—and—lI don’t 
want to leave her. And if you would 
get the medicines too——” 

Carington turned back to the thana, 
scribbled a note to be sent to the 
doctor, issued a couple of orders to a 
messenger, and dispatched him to 
camp. Then he came out again, to 
find the stranger waiting for him in the 
street. 

“Td like you to come up with me to 
my house,” he said, “and let your 
orderly bring the things after ; there’s 
a pony of mine waiting that he can 
ride, and the sais will direct him. | 
have a camel cart outside the village ; 
it is very rough going to my place, but 
*tisn’t really far.” 

“T shall come willingly, though I 
doubt if I can help you much,” 
Carington said, and he forgot the 
breakfast that waited him. ‘‘ Where 
is the cart ?” 

They found it and climbed into it, 
and the awkward conveyance bounced 
off behind its ungainly beast, and 
swung straight across country, ignoring 
even village tracks, towards the district 


boundary. 
“Ah!” Carington said, enlightened 
after half-an-hour’s bumping. “I 


understand now why I didn’t know of 
a white man’s existence in these parts. 
You belong to the other district.” 

** Well—not exactly.” The answer 
came reluctantly. “It’s a very out-of- 
the-way place, but I think it is actually 
on this side the line. I—it used to 
belong to a fellow named _Iskander 
Khan, and I bought it two years ago.” 

‘** T remember something about him,” 
Carington said, recollecting that there 
had been a man of that name who had 
once owned a house and a few poor 
acres beyond Kakora, and who had 
gone a-soldiering‘and left them. “ He 
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had very little money, 
and he was mad keen 
to be a trooper. Yes, 
I know.” 

“There is my house,” 
the other man said, as 
if he had not heard. 

He pointed to a white 
roof that was growing 
beyond a thorn jungle. 
It showed presently as 
a desolate, ramshackle 
building, which had 
gathered a few scrubby 
plantains to its side; a 
mean place, unprotected 
from the glare of the 
sun or the monotony 
of the no man’s land 
that lay before, and 
with a few scratches of 
maize and cultivation 
ribbing the aloe- 
bordered patch about 
it. It harmonized with 
the puttoo suit, but 
neither of them at all 
agreed with the boots, 
and the youthful, public 
schoolman’s voice. 

“It isn’t beautiful ; 
but it is home to me,” 
Carington’s host said, 
as he dismounted ; and 
the words, given per- 
haps in answer to the 
perplexity he saw, had 
a note of tenderness in 
them that rang true. 
But the forlorn, unworldly appearance 
of the place had not been mitigated by 
a nearer view ; it was altogether shabby 
and poverty-stricken, and nothing but 
the warm sunshine and the brilliant 
green of its poor little rampart of 
vegetation seemed to stand in its favour. 
Still, Carington remembered that it was 
only a week since he had fled from the 





“THE TALL ENGLISHMAN CAUSED A FLUTTER IN THE VILLAGE ° 


jangle of his fellow-humans, and found 
a loneliness that was soothing: his 
case, and that of his new-found 
acquaintance, might be analogous. 

They passed into the bungalow, and 
met a partial explanation on its 
threshold. 

There were two rooms, furnished— 
or rather unfurnished—in native 
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fashion, with some matting, a couple of 
string beds, a few stools, and a general 
discomfort. There was a child’s cot— 
an incongruously elaborate thing with 
English frills and ribbons, and muslin 
petticoats—near the entrance, and 
beside it, a swathed bundle in her lap, 
squatted one of the most beautiful 
Hindu women that Carington had seen. 
She was quite young, and she had the 
oval face of her people, the olive skin, 
and eyes that were black and soft as 
velvet. She was graceful even in her 
ungraceful attitude; she was flushed 
with the ripe beauty, the evanescent 
bloom that touches the Indian woman 
into the perfection of a day; and she 
had the tender maturity of motherhood 
upon her. She looked up, to Carington 
first with a half-wild start at the sight 
of him, and the pardah-woman’s in- 
stinctive clutch at her veil; to the other 
man next, with a gaze that lingered. 
“It is the doctor-sahib?” she 
queried timidly, in Hindustani. 


He answered her in the same 
language. 
“No, Lachmi; the doctor comes 


at the end of the day; this is one who 
knows a little, and may perhaps help 
us.”” He knelt on the floor beside her, 
and lifted the handkerchief very gently 
from the child’s face. ‘‘Aré! He is 
better, surely, already ? He is not so 
flushed ; he breathes less thickly. You 
are tired; you have made a cradle of 
your lap for hours. Let me take him 
now.” 

“* Let him be, beloved.” The woman 
laid a hand upon his wrist, and lifted it 
from the child. ‘*‘ How can I tire with 
such a little burden? He is easier, I 
think ; he has not cried out since you 
went away. But his eyes are so heavy ; 
he is not our Squirrel at all; he will 
taste nothing ; he curls his fist as if he 
were in pain. Is it only because he is 


weaker that he cries no more ? ” 
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The two faces bent over the baby, 
very young, very anxious both; the 
picture they made was a moving one. 
The group made easier to solve, if it 
did not entirely answer, the riddle of 
the Englishman in the grotesque clothes, 
who had the stamp of his race and his 
upbringing clear upon his face, and 
whose home was yet a naked Indian 
house, cut off from even a partial 
civilization by the wall of the jungles, 

They woke to a recollection of him 
at last; and turned to him. The man 
flushed a little, and stood up, brushing 
his knees. 

“My wife thinks the little chap is 
better,’ he said. ‘‘ He was much more 
feverish than this when I left an hour 
ago; perhaps it was the crisis of the 
thing, whatever it is, and he has 
weathered it. Do you mind looking at 
him ? You might be able to tell.” 

Carington knelt in his turn. The 
woman drew her veil across her face 
and shrank back ; then, glancing at her 
husband and seeing a reassuring smile 
on his lips, she came out again, shyly. 

The baby was a fine sturdy infant, 
fifteen or sixteen months old, whose 
mixed parentage had given him the 
colouring of a ripe peach, and a tuft of 
black hair tumbling to his eyes. He 
was fat and chubby, though dark marks 
lay above his cheeks, and perhaps to the 
two who loved him, there were worse 
signs visible than Carington could 
discover. He felt the small pulse, 
studied the dry lips, and ran his hand 
over the child’s forehead. 

“Well, I should let well alone till Dr. 
Severn comes,” he said. “I feel inclined 
to agree with you that the fever has 
spent itself. There is none now; it may 
return of course; but you see he is 
sleeping finely, and I should say the 
best thing you can do is to put him to 
bed, and let him rest.” 

They forgot their visitor again. He 
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was absolutely ignored while the 
process of moving the baby from his 
mother’s lap to the absurd cot was 
delicately proceeded with. Then the 
father tucked him up, and the mother 
smoothed his pillows, and they lingered, 
holding their breaths when he gave an 
impatient wail; clutching each other 
in ecstasy when he nestled down finally 
with a little grunting noise, and 
grumbled himself into sleep. 

Carington accepted the apologies 
that came when he was re-discovered, 
smiling ; he was altogether an intruder 
in this artless household, and he recog- 
nised the fact, and was amused by it. 
He would not stay to breakfast, 
though he was pressed, for he had a 
suspicion that it would be a meal of 
pease and rice, and hot native cakes, 
and his own tent contained more 
digestible things. But as he accepted 
the loan of a pony and rode away, the 
orderly with the unused drug-box 
behind him, the trio he had left rose 
persistently before his mind’s eye. 

“It is love’s young dream—very 
young dream; he can’t be more than 
three-and-twenty. .. . A pretty sight, 
and the girl explains a lot; she is 
perfection. Nice fat baby too. But 

-his wife? And that dreary spot ? 
How did he come there in the first 
place—in a pair of Lobb’s boots ? ” 

Dr. Severn, after his arrival from the 
station and his visit to the bungalow, 
returned to Carington’s camp with 
much the same query on his tongue. 

“The baby’s all right,” he said, 
rather impatiently, as Carington opened 
a bottle of soda and pushed him a chair. 
“Touch of malaria and teething; be 
as fit as a fiddle in a day or two ; people 
always think their first-born’s going to 
die if it sneezes. But who the deuce 
is the fellow, Carington ? He gave his 
name as Denvers, and said he owned 
theshanty. But, you know, that young 








He doesn’t even 
belong to us; he ought to be walking 
down Piccadilly at this moment.” 
“Yes ;_I saw that,” Carington said. 
“It is ‘ the world well lost ’ I suppose, 


man doesn’t belong. 


doctor. An odd little romance, to be 
tucked away behind Kakora ; I doubt 
if we shall ever discover the real 
meaning of it.” 

He was wrong in that, though it was 
accident, and not design, that brought 
the inner history of Lachmi’s husband 
tolight. And the accident was brought 
about by Lestock, the collector, who 
hit upon Kakora for the place in which 
to hold his Christmas camp. 

Mrs. Lestock was the lady whose 
monthly bills from Naini had been a 
cause of the hot weather depression. 
She was a pleasure-loving dame, who 
rebelled openly against the monotony 
of a civilian’s existence ; it was better 
to be, as she said, an obscure nonentity 
in the shade of Ayapata, than the 
barra mem below the sun of her 
husband’s district. Only Mrs. Lestock 
never was a nonentity. She dressed 
well; she talked well; she owned 
an excellent cook (who went with 
her to the hills), and she skimmed the 
cream of Anglo-Indian society as 
neatly as a viceroy—better than some 
viceroys. Therefore, when she took 
the camp in hand it grew into very 
different dimensions than Kakora had 
known before, and a picked collection 
of individuals joined the little official 
group at their Christmas dinner. There 
were globe-trotters, caught up between 
Bombay and Agra, among them, and 
the Honourable Violet Herbrand was 
chief among the globe-trotters. 

Miss Herbrand, in spite of being a 
spy in the land, turned out to be an 
exceedingly nice girl, and one of dis- 
crimination withal. She was very 
quiet, and she was a little out of tune 
with Mrs. Lestock’s lively cavaliers, 
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CARINGTON AND MISS HERBRAND’S ROMANCE 


She drooped by herself for a couple 
of days, and then plucked up heart o’ 
grace, and made overtures of comrade- 
ship to Carington. He had_ been 
watching, but not participating in, 
the general merry-making ; he, too, 
was not quite in sym- 
pathy with his fellov- 
campers ; and he found 
Miss Herbrand _ better 
company than the rest 
of those he had rudely 
labelled ‘“‘the Lestock 
woman’s gang.” So 
these twain foregathered, 


and in  foregathering, 
opened the door to 
Denvers’s secret, and set 
it free. 


It happened at break- 
fast; the Indian bara 
hazari that came, with 
many courses, at eleven, 
after the sportsmen had 
done a good many hours’ 
tramping. There were 
snipe to be eaten, that 
had whistled across their 


native swamps _ three 
hours before, and the 
doctor, as he lifted a 


plump, toothsome bird 
to his plate, said :— 
“You ought to have 
been out this morning, 
Carington. Twenty- 
three couple, you know ; 
the loveliest bit of 
shooting. ... The jhi/ 
tuns up to within a 
hundred yards of your 
friend Denvers’s house. 
... By the way, what an odd thing 
we have never heard any more about 
that fellow! I suppose he is still living 
there? For an Englishman to turn 
hermit in the wilds of a dak-jungle * 
Miss Herbrand’s uplifted cup dropped 








back into her saucer. Carington, who 
sat opposite to her, looked across, and 
saw that she was very pale. He was 


about to offer her his help, for he 
thought she was going to faint, when 
she met his motion with an appealing 


‘ORDERED HIM, DUMBLY, TO LET HER BE” 


gesture, and ordered him, dumbly, to 
let her be. The incident, however, 
effectually drew his attention from the 
doctor’s words, and, their speaker 
having busied himself with the trail of 
the snipe, they led no further for the 
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time. Carington came round to Miss 
Herbrand when the meal was over, and 
walked behind her from the tent, 
ready to help her if she needed him. 
But it was not physical support that 
her eyes asked, when they found them- 
selves together, and apart, under the 
trees. 

“The tent was very close,” the 
superintendent said. “I am afraid 
you found it too stuffy for you at 
breakfast.” 

‘It wasn’t that at all,”’ answered the 
girl. “I feel perfectly well ; it was the 
sudden shock of hearing a name that 
recalls very sad memories to me. Dr. 
Severn spoke of Mr. Denvers—Denvers 
who has turned hermit in the jungles. 
I believe. Do you know if he 
came out here from England four years 


ago? Is he a young university man— 
Trinity ? ” 
“TI know nothing about him,” 


Carington said, “beyond that he is 
living a semi-native life in a tumble- 
down bungalow three miles away. He 
is a gentleman, and—yes—quite likely 
to be a varsity man, I dare say ; a fish 
out of water, at any rate, in his present 
surroundings. He is a fair, good-looking 
man of about five-and-twenty.” 
“Twenty-seven, at least; but he 
would look younger, of course, on 
account of his complexion,” Miss 
Herbrand said thoughtfully. “It ts 
he, I am sure. Mr. Carington, I 
must see him, please. He lives near 
here, you say ? Take me to him—this 
morning—now—at once.”’ As Caring- 
ton hesitated, his thoughts full of 
Lachmi and the baby—‘“ Oh, I under- 
stand! Living native fashion means— 
many things; you need not mind my 
knowing them. Mr. Denvers’s ménage 
is nothing to me. But what is every- 
thing is that he, and he only, can tell 
me what I have longed to know for 
three years, and what I came to India 








tolearn. . . . To find him here! ... 
You will take me, won’t you ? ” 

And Carington found no way of 
refusing her request. There was a 
painful earnestness behind it; she 
looked years older as they drove out of 
the camp, upon the long road that 
would lead them, deviously, to the 
solitary bungalow. He kept silence, 
out of sympathy for the unknown, and 
at last, being only a woman, she un- 
sealed her lips and began to talk of it. 

“IT must tell you,” she said. “I 
want you to know; no doubt you 
think I have been very strange and 
exigeant this morning. But oh! if you 
knew how I have longed for, and yet 
dreaded this encounter with the man 
you are taking me to meet!” 

“TI think you ought to have let me 
send for him, certainly,” Carington 
said. “It is not right to descend upon 
his seclusion uninvited.” 

“He will forgive me that ; he won’t 
be able to help himself,” Miss Herbrand 
said. ‘“‘He, too... but, there, | 
said I would tell you everything. 
Don’t be alarmed ; it is not a very long 
story. 

“Richard Denvers—and I am sure 
that this recluse of yours is our Denny 
—was a protégé of my father, Lord 
Thirlcotes, until a scholarship at Trinity 
made him independent of his help. He 
was the son of a steward of ours, who 
died suddenly and left him unprovided 
for. He was a nice boy, and clever, 
and he used to spend his holidays at 
Thirlcotes—our home in Hampshire— 
with us. That is how I came to know 
him well, and how it happened that he 
came to India, four years since, with my 
cousin Rosseter Herbrand, who was my 
father’s ward, and was brought up with 
my brother Alan and me. Denny was 
one of us; and he was very loyal to 
Thirlcotes, always. 

‘“Rosseter and Alan went into the 
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Guards together, about the time that 
Denny went to Cambridge. We are 
not very rich, you know. Ross had 
some private money of his own, but it 
was not much; and my father had to 
make Alan a suitable allowance. Ross 
did everything that Alan did, and they 
both had expensive tastes. But they 
always stood by each other, and I—I 
mean we did not realise, away there at 
Thirlcotes, what difficulties a young 
man might come to in London, and still 
make a brave show at home and to the 
world. 

“It was Ross—oh, my poor Ross, 
that I looked to as the soul of honour ! 
He must have been sorely tempted, for 
it was a disgraceful thing ; and it was 
only by the greatest good fortune that 
we were able to prevent its getting 
known. 

“A friend of the boys’, a Mr. Raglan, 
was a great deal with them, he almost 
lived at Rosseter’s chambers. He is the 
son of Raglan’s Bank, an enormously 
wealthy man. . . . One day he left a 
pocket-book behind him in the rooms, 
and it contained his cheque-book. .. . 
Ross had some heavy bills falling due ; 
he had drawn, in fact, his entire balance 
from the bank that morning. Next 
day Mr. Raglan came to Thirlcotes to 
see my father, and to say that a cheque 
had been taken from his book, forged, 
and cashed by Ross ; that he had taxed 
him with the forgery, and that my 
cousin had not denied it. 

“Lord Thirlcotes was unwell at that 
time, and so when I heard that Mr. 
Raglan had arrived, I went to receive 
him. He was very angry, very insult- 
ing; one would have thought that he 
could have borne the loss of the money, 
which was what he laid so much stress 
upon, far better than most men; but 
it was not so. I tell you, Mr. Caring- 
ton ’”’—her lips were pale and trembling 
—“he filled me with despair at first, 


for he scarcely seemed human in his 
eagerness to hunt down the man who 
had been his friend. Gold is the life- 
blood of the Raglans; I should have 
remembered that. 

“ The affair could not go before my 
father; the shame would have killed 
him just then. But I had some money. 
I wrote a cheque for the amount that 
had been—stolen, there and then, and 
I persuaded—no ! that is not the right 
word for my humiliation—I besought 
Mr. Raglan to let the matter be a 
secret between us and Alan, who had 
been present when Ross confessed. 

“That was arranged, though with 
difficulty, and Mr. Raglan went back 
to London to say what had been done. 
He found that Ross had wired to Denny 
in the meantime ; that he had sent in 
his papers, taken a passage, arranged 
his business, all in four-and-twenty 
hours, and that he and Denny had gone 
by the overland mail to Brindisi, leaving 
word that Lord Thirlcotes was to be 
told, when he was better, that they 
intended to spend a winter in India. . . . 
Three months later came a bare state- 
ment from Denvers that Ross had died 
of cholera, with the doctor’s certificate 
confirming the news, and with a post- 
script saying that he had decided 
himself to settle in India. He gave no 
address, and that is all we heard of our 
poor boy’s last hours. 

“My father accepted the news—he 
had no other thought but that it was 
as Denny said—but I, I could not, and 
cannot still. Why did not Denny, who 
had a successful scholar’s career waiting 
for him, return? Why did he cut 
himself off from us so entirely? The 
thought that has tormented me ever 
since has been that Rosseter did not die 
a natural death, that he took his own 
life in his hopelessness, and that Denny 
deliberately sacrificed his future to keep 
the truth from our hearing. 
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“Well! Now you will understand 
why I want to see this hermit of yours. 
Rosseter Herbrand is—was—very dear 
to me, and to us all; I cannot rest 
until 1 know what really happened to 
him. The doctor was not present when 
he died ; his death took place in some 
lonely jungle camp, and only the native 
servants were there with Denny. What 
happened ? I have asked that ques- 
tion every night and day since the 
letter came.” 

Carington flicked his pony with the 
whip, and knitted his brows. He did 
not know much about women, but he 
had a comprehensive experience of 
mankind at large. He knew what 
Miss Herbrand had kept back, and that 
it was the keystone of her action. She 
had loved the scamp whose punishment 
she had tried to avert; he had gone 
away from her without a word, without 
knowledge of what she had done for 
him, and she believed that he had added 
a crime against his Maker to the one 
against his friend. Yet she loved him 
still, or Carington’s knowledge of human 
nature was defective. 

It was such a futile, unpleasant errand 
upon which they were bound, that he 
would have given much not to see the 
white bungalow rise out of the jungles. 
But he had steered for it, and they found 
it, coming by the sandy country road 
to the scrubby plantains, and swinging 
so unexpectedly upon the flank of 
Denvers. 

He was hoeing weeds in a desultory 
way, his queer clothes more out of 
keeping with his English face and 
figure than ever. He was scratching 
together a rude attempt at a garden, in 
which marigolds and red bush roses 
clashed above the dusty soil; there 
was a basket of uprooted things at his 
feet, and he whistled a four years’ 
old music-hall air fitfully. The house, 
round which it seemed to Carington 





the trees and shrubs had grown thicker, 
peeped behind him, poor and uncivilized 
as ever in the blaze of the Indian sun. 

He sprang aside and faced them, 
Carington leaned over the splashboard 
to speak to him; and then stopped, 
gripped into dumbness by the nip of 
Miss Herbrand’s fingers on his arm. 
He looked from the man to her, and 
back again, and he found an amazed 
recognition, with something of tragedy 
in it, staring from their faces. For a 
minute nobody moved or spoke, and the 
woman’s finger-tips pressed into his 
muscle like a vice of steel, while her eyes 
and the exile’s pierced the barrier that 
lay between them. They devoured 
each other’s looks silently, and Caring- 
ton, the god from the machine, gazed 
too, and wondered. 

Miss Herbrand spoke first. 

“So it was Denny that died!” she 
said. ‘‘ Ross, do you know what we 
have suffered for this—lie ? ”’ 

Her voice grated on the ear; but 
the superintendent felt that she was 
quivering from head to foot, and he 
understood what had dried the power 
of expression out of her. A more 
unguarded woman would have cried 
with joy, have shrieked, have fainted 
at the reaction from the loss of years. 

Rosseter Herbrand leaned on the hoe, 
and pushed his pagri back. It fell to 
the ground, and the British bullet head 
was revealed, white temples above the 
tan. He stooped to pick it up, thought 
better of his action, and kicked it aside. 

‘““Denny’s name had become more 
valuable than mine,” he said. ‘He 
had no further use for it, the dear, good 
soul, and he offered it tome. So I took 
it, and let myself be buried, my spirit 
with his poor bones. ... What I 
wrote of the manner of his dying was 
true. I wish to heaven it had been 
otherwise, for he was a man who ought 
to have lived.” 
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‘* MISS HERBRAND BENT FORWARD” 


“And you, Ross?” Her hand left 
Carington’s arm ; she folded her palms 
inher lap as if she had instantly grasped 
and accepted the situation. 

“Iam dead, you see,” the young 
man said quietly. ‘‘I should have 


been a disgraced Herbrand: the two 
facts are irreconciable. I suppose 
Rags howled it on the house-tops? 
Yet Denny heard that Uncle Thirlcotes 
was better, was well again—-and that 
couldn’t. . . . Heisstill alive, 1 know; 
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I get a paper sometimes, and I look for 
hisname. What happened afterwards, 
Violet ? Since you have found me out, 
you may as well tell me. And how, in 
heaven’s name, do you come to be 
here ?” 

Miss Herbrand bent forward from her 
seat in the cart, and looked eagerly at 
him. When she spoke her words were 
very quick, very low, and the growing 
emotion surged up through them. 

“You stand fair to the world, and 
father,” she said. “ Mr. Raglan was 
paid the money, and it was the price of 
silence. He has kept his part of the 
bargain; and none of those who 
mourn for you as dead know what went 
before.” 

“Paid! My God, you can’t mean 
that Alan had it after all!” He 
winced, as if something in the thought 


had hurt him. “But no, that is 
impossible. Then how did you dis- 
cover... ? He told you ? 


You paid it, Violet, to 
screen—me. The thing is like you. 
Well, I am grateful—at least, I think I 
am. Gad, for the moment, I feared it 
was Alan who had the hush-money to 
give. . . . You didn’t doubt the story, 
of course ? ” 

“How could I, Ross?” the girl said 
sadly. ‘Alan knew it all, too, you 
know, and I forced him, in spite of his 
reluctance, to tell me everything. But 
why, why—oh, Ross, my dear, my dear 
—why did you do it? I would have 
lent it you, a thousand times over.” 

**T don’t know, if I had tine choice of 
robbing Raglan or of robbing you, that 
I would not choose the former,” 
Herbrand said; and he appeared to 
turn the matter over in his mind, and 
digest it before he went on. “Am I 
an ungrateful brute, Vi? Am I? 
Lord save us, no doubt I am. An 
outcast can’t be expected to lick up the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table too 


Ah, I see! 





But very likely I shall be 
genuinely grateful for your pity by-and- 
by. The debt, unfortunately, I can 


prettily. 


never repay you. You see” —he 
waved his hand to point out the poverty 
of the place—“ that I have nothing to 
spare. Raglan’s geld never came here.” 

The tone in which he spoke was 
almost contemptuous. He repudiated, 
with a harshness that Carington found 
incredibly brutal, the sympathy and 
the services that she gave to him, and 
he threw his own shame in her face, 
But Violet Herbrand was not dauntea; 
and now that the gates were open, she 
let her secret depart from her. 

“It isn’t —pity, Ross,” she said. 

For the time he showed conscious 
humiliation. He made a step forward, 
his cheeks blazing, and seized the pony’s 
check strap to turn the cart round, 
campwards. The creature plunged, 
and his hand fell back to his side again. 

“* Don’t—don’t ! You mustn’t,” he 
said. “I resented your conviction of 
my wrong-doing and the compassion it 
drew from you; I have my pride, 
Violet, though I am a criminal in your 
eyes. And I honour you too highly to 
believe that you would ever have given 
—anything more, to a man you thought 
a thief, and a forger.”’ 

She stooped to him, and her hand 
found his sleeve, and rested appealingly 
upon it. 

“T don’t want just the honovr, 
Ross,” she said. ‘I don’t mind what 
you think of me, if only you will let me 
—take you back. What does that one 
slip of yours matter to me ? ” 

“Ah! And there is the difference 
between us, now and _ for always, 
Violet,” he said, and he was calm again. 
“ There it is that you and I could never 
think alike. For I could live better 
without you than without your honour. 
I was only a boy four years ago, but 
I thank God I had the strength to drop 
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you out of my life. I am a thief—you 
agree to that, and you have never 
doubted it. If you had——” 

He broke off, and the tender light 
that Carington had seen upon his face 
months before, flashed over it. He was 
looking, not at the Englishwoman, but 
at a figure that was approaching them ; 
he no longer heard Violet Herbrand’s 
appeal of love, that dinned and re- 
echoed through her incoherence in spite, 
as it seemed, of her efforts at control. 
Lachmi was in their midst, and at her 
skirts toddled the Squirrel, a brown- 
faced, blue-eyed roly-poly. 

The Hindu girl looked from one to 
the other, from the white woman, whose 
eyes were so easy to read, to Herbrand, 
with the pagri at his feet. There was 
the shock of an intolerable terror in her 
look for a moment. Then, under- 
standing, she appealed to Carington 
with a sudden cry. 

“It is the Miss-sahiba of whom he 
told me!” she said. “She tries to 
take him away from me—she grudges 
him to me even now—look in her face ! 
She may love him—tell her I under- 
stand that, for I too can love—-but she 
would not believe he is innocent of the 
thing for which they drove him forth. 
Is that Jove with the white women ? It 
is not so with me. For when he told 
me the story I laughed—yes! I laugh 
now openly, before her, at the lie. He 
did no wrong ; he is honourable before 
all things ; and, therefore, mind you, 
even tefore I knew, I also loved him. 
Tell her, sahib, that though I am but 
Lachmi, I have faith in him; she, who 
is of his own people,cannot say as much. 
And beg her that, for very shame, she 
will leave him to me,and to theSquirrel. 
He is ours, indeed, for we believe in him, 
and his own kind has cast him out.” 

Herbrand held up his hand to her 
gently, and her outburst faded. The 


Squirrel stumbled to his knees, and laid 
a pair of fat arms about him. His 
father patted the small, tufted head, and 
in his inclination towards it, he freed 
himself from his cousin’s touch. As he 
raised himself again he drew Lachmi 
towards him. 

- “Tam not going to forsake you, little 
pearl ; have no fear,” he said. 

Carington said hurriedly in Hindu- 
stani :— 

“You did not do it. It was her 
brother then for whom you sacrificed 
yourself!” 

“We think a lot of the name,” 
Herbrand said. ‘‘ There was no other 
alternative, and it had to be. But 
don’t speak of sacrifice—and don’t tell 
her. You see, it came quite easily. It 
was, in fact, the only possible thing. 
And just when poor Denny died, and I 
had the temptation to waver, there 
came into my life the woman who 
trusted me, and gave me compensation. 
For, as the foolish one here says. I am 
Lachmi’s and the Squirrel’s ; and I am 
well content with that.” 

Miss Herbrand sat in the dog-cart 
like a marble figure. The passion of 
the minute before was swept utterly out 
of sight ; her face was a mask, and it 
was as colourless as alabaster. Only 
her eyes were still alive ; miserable eyes 
that took in Lachmi’s beauty and the 
clinging caresses of the child, and that, 
searching and researching Herbrand’s 
countenance, read only her sentence in 
it. For she had been of little faith, and 
though she did not comprehend all the 
truth, she knew a punishment was 
fallen upon her. 

“You did not tell me you had found 
a way to be happy, Ross,” she said. 
“She is very beautiful, and—she—she 
—loves you. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Carington, will you drive me back 
to camp ?” 
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THREE MUSICIANS IN ZULULAND 


By JEHAN DE BLICQ 


HE concert scheme was all but 
wrecked when the appalling dis- 
covery was made that the only 
train from Durban started at 

the dismal hour of 7 a.m., which meant 
turning out at 5.30. It was only the 
fact that seats in the post-cart beyond 
the Tugela river had been booked, which 
prevented this adventurous trio from 
giving up the idea as_ impracticable. 
Accordingly, aftera boiling and mosquito- 
ridden night, early in January, the 
violinist somewhat timidly awoke the 
pianist, who is inclined to be peppery on 
such occasions, at 5 am., and having 
thoughtfully packed overnight, he de- 
parted in a rickshaw for the station. 

Now the violinist is one of those 
conscientious persons whose idea of 
punctuality is to be an hour too soon 
for everything. Knowing this the 
pianist turned over and went to sleep 
again, to be awakened later, however, 
by a distracted landlady, who intimated 
that urgent haste was imperative. Hot 
and sulky the pianist was thrust into 
another rickshaw and the first stage of 
musical wanderings had begun. 

This particular rickshaw was pulled by 
a son of Anak. The Berea road is steep 
and it is expressly forbidden to race, 
a thing which the rickshaw pullers are 
very fond of doing, urged on by the 
friendly yells of their confréres. 

Unlike pianists also, natives are ex- 
tremely lively in the morning, the 
earlier the better, and the spirits of 
this heathen (Jim Kokoloch, zz, 
“cockroach” he dubbed himself), rose 
within him, as he careered madly down 


the hill, touching the ground at intervals 
of six feet. The consequence was, from 
an ambush emerged two swiftly-running 
native policemen, one of whom seized a 
shaft of the rickshaw, which promptly 
swerving, knocked off the helmet of the 
now infuriated constable, and flung the 
gloomy pianist out in an untidy heap. 
Then ensued winged words, the train 
could only be caught by a miracle, and, 
moreover, as Jim Kokoloch was being 
led away to the police-station, he shouted 
instructions to the surrounding rickshaw 
pullers that on no account was the 
white man to be taken on. 

The pianist, whose temper was beyond 
the sulky stage by this time, was equal 
to the occasion, however, for, forcibly 
annexing the nearest “boy,” under 
threats of running him in, he arrived at 
the station five minutes before the hour, 
to find a distracted violinist. Tem- 
pestuous explanations followed, and 
when all was being given up, the 
baritone appeared round the corner 
in a third rickshaw. He only scowled 
at the other two, and in painful silence 
the three just managed to fling them- 
selves in remote corners of the carriage 
in time. Finally the train steamed out 
under protest as it were. 

Not a word was spoken until Umhlali 
was reached, where rumour had it that 
breakfast was to be obtained Judging 
by the innocent surprise, however, of the 
landlord of the little hotel just off the 
line, one can only suppose that the train 
stopped for the feeding of the native 
passengers. These were partaking of 
horrible looking troughs of mealie meal! 
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and shuddering fragments of meat on 
the platform when the trio returned from 
a fruitless search after a Christian break- 
fast. Affairs were looking desperate 
when Stanger was reached at one o'clock, 
and a gnawing hunger compelled a 
strained conversation as to how to obtain 
food withal. There is no refreshment 
room at Stanger, but the daring audacity 
of two Johannesburgers came to the 
rescue. A trap was hired by the five, 
the engine driver calmly told to wait, and 
the whole party drove off to the hotel, 
half a mile away, where a good meal 
was indulged in, as they say in journalese. 
Spirits were now thawing, and the only 
contretemps: occurred at Nonoti, where a 
dear old lady, of whom more anon, 
accompanied by a small boy with a 
gaping carpet-bag, tried to storm the 
compartment. By dexterous strategy 
on the part of the baritone, however, 
she was induced to enter another by 
herself. 

It happened that the small boy was 


Photo by Sallo Epstein, Durban 


not a passenger, but the carpet-bag was: 
the latter being unfortunately left behind 
in the scare of mounting and dismount- 
ing the carriage; its owner, however, only 
smiled sweetly. At the Tugela it was 
evident that things were going to happen. 
There was the broad swiftly flowing 
river with Zululand on the further bank. 
No more railways, no white men’s 
houses, no “ Arabs,” or Indian traders, 
no sugar-cane plantations and banana 
trees, and now for the land of the savage 
in his picturesque freedom. Eagerly the 
three hurried down to the _ post-cart 
office to receive their vouchers for the 
seats, of which there are five in each 
cart. But the agent was in no hurry, he 
wanted to know all the Durban gossip 
first of all, and then as those two Johan- 
nesburgers could secure no, places, of 
course the state of the share market had 
to be talked over with them. Various 
native menials carried the trio’s bags a 
few yards towards the river, thought 
better of it, put them down and came 
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back again. The three were told that 
the river had risen ten feet in two days 
and that it would be necessary to cross 
by the “ pont.” Accordingly they went 
down to the bank, and happened on the 
dear old lady asleep under a large fig 
tree. The violinist, who is emotional, 
was much overcome ; but the baritone 
stated his intention of going back “to 
stir them up” he said. He asked the 
agent witheringly whether they were 
waiting for their river to go down or 
what, but it appears that a waggon, with 
a team of twelve oxen, had to be got on 
to the “ pont” first. When at last this 
was accomplished and the mail-bags and 
luggage put on _ board, the three 
embarked, and nearly fell over the old 
lady, who was propped up against a 
waggon wheel. 

On arrival at the other side of the 
river, the bags were seized by some 
bronze statue Zulus in the Garden of 
Eden costume of the second period, 
whose actions were intently watched by 
a crowd of children in the Garden of 
Eden costume of the first period ; and 
headed by their venerable cicerone, the 
procession mounted the short rise to the 
post-cart. 

This battered conveyance merits some 
description. Imagine a  cumbrous 
species of dog-cart with two very sub- 


stantial wheels and drawn by four 
mules and two dejected ponies, sur- 
mounted by a canvas tent. The 


uploading then had to be gone through, 
and the process is simplicity itself. First 
fill every available space with mail-bags, 
luggage, a sack or so of potatoes and a 
few odds and ends, and then fling in 
your passengers. There are three seats 
in front and three behind, when they can 
be found, and the driver, who is an auto- 
crat and cannot be argued with, sits in 
the middle of the three front seats. The 
dear old lady was helped into the seat on 
the driver’s right, and the violinist as 
senior, scrambled up on the left, partly 
reposing on the Christmas mail-bags, 
which consisted of corners of books and 





wedding-cake boxes apparently. The 
baritone, being small, wedged himself 
behind a Gladstone bag and a sack of 
potatoes, the centre was occupied bya 
commercial traveller, and the pianist, 
who is large, found himself on an inclined 
plane, of some forty-five degrees, upon 
some hard substratum. 

When the menagerie started, by firmly 
hooking one arm round the tent support 
and the other behind the back of the 
seat, it was possible to travel a quarter of 
a mile or so. Sandow himself could not 
have hung on very far, and surely enough 
this unfortunate was slowly but certainly 
slipping out behind. Luckily at this 
juncture, the autocrat declared that the 
cart “wanted balancing,” and the un- 
happy violinist was ordered to change 
places with the pianist. Some useless 
protests, which were entirely ignored, 
were raised against this, but eventually a 
depression was made behind, where the 
centre seat was supposed to be, and 
firmly clasping the violin case, its owner 
tried to avoid being thrown out at each 
jolt. The exhausted pianist meanwhile 
sat amongst the wedding-cake boxes, 
with his heels dangling under the mules’ 
tails. 

Lunch was called at the Amatikulu 
store. It was here that the old lady, 
who was as chirpy as possible, made her 
only observation during the whole 
journey. Seeing the violin case on the 
table, she beamed at the violinist and 
said, “ And is that your banjo?” After 
this, he lost all his nerve. 

Eshowe was reached in pitch dark- 
ness, when the autocrat unceremoniously 
bundled out the three into the middle of 
the road, with a portion of their belong- 
ings, and, pointing vaguely to a distant 
light, vanished into the gloom along 
with his venerable passenger and the 
rest of the bags. The baritone, whose 
spirits were not entirely crushed, 
departed on a voyage of discovery, 
while the other two sat on the remain- 
ing bags and wished they had never been 
born. Presently he returned with the 
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landlord of the hotel carrying a lantern, 
but with true colonial independence, the 
latter showed no _ enthusiasm over 
prospective guests with their consequent 
worries. 

“What’s all this?” he remarked 
gloomily. 

“We want rooms, a wash, and food, 
please,” cooed the pianist, in what he 
imagined was a “ votx dor.” 

“Don’t think I’ve room here ; perhaps 
you had better try the other place,” 
returned mine host. 


With this the trio followed the un- 
willing landlord into the hotel. The 
pianist and the baritone were shown into 
a long tunnel-like room with two beds 
and only lighted by two small doors 
with coloured panes in them. Against 
this, however, the violinist occupied a 
room like a conservatory, two sides of 
which were glass. There he was left to 
flourish like a gay old blossom while 
dinner was being prepared. The dining- 
room was sparsely occupied by younger 
members of the civil service, who for 








THE ESHOWE POST-CART 


“But surely the rooms were taken for 
us!” bellowed the exasperated baritone. 

“Then I suppose you're that concert 
lot from Durban ?” 

“We were once,” put in the jaded 
violinist, “ but we don’t know what we 
are now.” 

“Come on then,” said the landlord, in 
a depressed tone, “and I’ll see what I 
can do.” 

“How about the rest of our bags?” 
urged the practical singer. 

“Maybe they’ll turn up later,” was 
the answer. 
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the most part boarded at the hotel, all 
very pleasant and friendly. The dinner 
was surprisingly excellent, the chief 
feature being buck and the finest green 
peas ever seen out of England. Then 
began difficulties. The trio clamoured 
for more. The baritone, who has lived 
all his life in Natal, demanded it in his 
best “ Kitchen Kaffir,” such as is always 
used to speak with the natives in Natal. 
But the “boy” being a Zulu and a 
person of method, not understanding 
this “ pidgin” talk, would only bring a 
limp-looking blanc-mange, and entirely 
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refused to entertain the possibility of 
more buck and green peas. “Let me 
try,” put in the pianist, who, on the 
strength of once having learnt the 
affixes in Zulu, rather fancied himself. 
The only result was that his beer was 
promptly removed. The rest of the 
room, who, of course, spoke the 
language to a man, were by this time 
highly amused; when that gifted 
violinist in a moment of inspiration 
delivered himself of a long sentence in 
German, and, in a pantomime that would 
have put Jane May to shame, whirled 
the boy from the room, to which he 
returned in a double quick time with 
the desired dishes. 

After dinner friends came round to 
see how the mad concert idea was pro- 
gressing, and subsequently conducted 
them to the Eshowe Club, where they 
were made honorary members. The 
club-house, which at that time adjoined 
the hotel, consisted of a native thatched 
cottage, having two small rooms, one of 
which did not appear to be much used, 
as it only contained a table. The 
reading-room, smoking-room, writing- 
room, lounge, hall, and all the rest was 
the other room, which was capable of 
holding four members at a time and no 
more, which was awkward when the 
mail came in. The thatched roof was 
apt to give uncomfortable suggestions 
of tarantulas and the thousand insect 
abominations that flourish in this part 
of the world, and the violinist never 
enjoyed himself there. 

The next morning the party arose, 
“Monstrous full of fleas dis mornin’,” 
like Brer Rabbit, and then began the 
agitation of the bath. There was no 
bathroom, and the staff of the hotel 
had apparently vanished, as there were 
no white people to be seen, so the 
language problem had again to be 
tackled. The baritone captured the 
“boys” who had waited at dinner, and 
said very impressively, “ Bring me a—— 
What's dath in Zulu?” (aside). 

“] don’t quite know,” answered the 





pianist; “but I know bottle, cup and 
cooking-pot. Let’s ask for a strong, 
large cooking-pot.” 

This was done, and a battered and 
leaky zinc tub was brought out from 
somewhere. The water had to be 
brought up in old paraffin tins in a 
wheelbarrow, and an_ uncomfortable 
wash was the result. Subsequently, the 
morning dip was taken in a charming 
little lake, which the wise Eshowe people 
have turned into an ideal bathing pool, 
with dressing sheds, and a_ natural 
waterfall for a shower bath. 

After breakfast visits had to be paid, 
and the bishop’s consent obtained for 
the loan of the piano in the Masonic 
Hall. When this was done, the three 
proceeded to the hall to fix matters up 
for the night’s concert. There they 
found a small army of natives from the 
Court House, armed with benches and a 
few chairs, and much impressed at the 
unaccountable ways of the white man. 
First of all, everything in the hall had to 
be turned round in precisely the opposite 
direction, owing to difficulties of entrance 
and exit for the performers. “ Kitchen 
Kaffir” was again quite useless, for 
although the boys swooped down on 
the masonic platforms with eagerness, 
they could not be brought to let go of 
them, and had their own ideas, some 
wanting to take them outside altogether. 
However, more German and pantomime 
from the violinist induced the excited 
crowd to build up a serviceable platform 
near a small room. The piano was then 
hoisted up, blacks and whites all strug- 
gling, pushing and pulling in various 
directions, the violinist frantically 
waving his arms. After this the army 
was dismissed with the small remunera- 
tions which called forth much “’Nkos'’ 
ya makosi” (Lord of Lords) from these 
children of nature. 

All doors and windows having been 
opened, owing to the prevalence of an 
all-pervading “bouquet d’Afrique,” the 
next business was to see what the piano 
was like. Outwardly it had a bleary 
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appearance and a wobble; it was locked 
as well, with the key in the school- 
mistress’s pocket, who was away on a 
holiday. The pianist tried prising it 
epen with a screw-driver, with the result 
that the screw-driver broke. The 
baritone was for blowing it open with 
dynamite; but the wily violinist pro- 
duced a hair-pin (it has always been a 
mystery how he got it), and by dint of 
playing “ pizzicato” on the lock, as the 
baritone remarked, he actually got the 
lid open. The piano turned out to be 


After luncheon came a drive through 
the “bush” bordering the pretty town. 
The Eshowe people have carefully left 
this magnificent natural park in its 
primeval grandeur, and beyond an 
unobtrusive road through it and round 
the outskirts, one looks on those stately 
trees, loftier than any in Natal, testooned 
with monkey-ropes and dotted with 
orchids, enormous tree ferns in the 
damper glades as they must have 
appeared ages ago. The bush is full of 
buck, which, however, are not allowed to 











“PONT OVEK THE TUGELA RIVER 


one of those transposing instruments, 
very toothless, with the upper treble 
keys coyly hiding themselves in a kind 
of box, and with a formidable row of 
wooden pegs in the immediate fore- 
ground ; it had moreover a fine incrus- 
tation of candle-wax, which enabled the 
expert to strike three or four keys at 
once with no difficulty. Borrowing a 
penknife the perspiring pianist set to 
work excavating, while the other two 
saw to the arranging of chairs now 
arriving, and each giving contrary 
directions as to the placing of them. 








Photo by Sallo Epstein, Durban 


be shot. Tea at a friend’s house 
followed this delightful experience, and 
the trio returned to the hotel to dress 
for dinner and the concert at eight. 
Shortly before a quarter to the hour 
they arrived at the hall, to find it in 
total darkness. It then dawned on them 
that they had omitted to have the large 
centre lamp filled, this being the only 
means of illumination. A wandering 
native, who had apparently just turned 
in for the night in a shed behind the 
hall, was hastily summoned by the ever 
energetic baritone, and hustled into 
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producing an evil-smelling paraffin tin, 
the odour of which remained during the 
whole of the concert, long after the lamp 
had been lowered and filled. The piano 
candles being lighted, all was in readi- 
ness for an eager and expectant audience, 
it now being eight o'clock. Still not a 
soul appeared, nor even the door-keeper 
who was a volunteer. He turned up, 
however, at ten minutes past, and then 
began the usual concert fuss. The bari- 
tone, of course, choked and spluttered, 
sucked lozenges, and thought he would 
never be able to sing a note. The 
violinist, after the usual enquiring thump 
on the A, began that distressing tuning 
in Pythagorean commas which delights 
the soul of all violinists, with the in- 
variable skirmish to the top of the 
instrument, followed, of course, by a 
passage in double-stopping. The pianist 
knowing the potentialities—or rather 
lack of them—of that miserable instru- 
ment, sat down and pondered. At 
twenty-five minutes past eight the 
audience arrived em masse, everybody, 
apparently, having been dining with 
everyone else, and Eshowe wasn’t going 
to be bustled. Nobody was in any 
hurry to begin, and a pleasant chat 
amongst friends went on before they 
took their seats. During this period 
the three were individually taken aside 
and asked how long the interval was 
to be. 

“Ten minutes, I suppose,” was the 
answer. 


“ Better make it half-an-hour,” was 
suggested. Now the hotel was ten 
minutes distance—verbum sap. 

The concert then began. It may 


interest musical readers to know that it 
was very short, and consisted of the 
finale of Grieg’s Sonata in F and two of 
Dvorak’s “Romantische Stiicke” for 
violin and piano, songs by Allitsen, 
Maud White and Pélissier, Weniawski’s 
Polonaise, and one of the Joachim- 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, a study of 
Chopin’s, and one of the Godard 
Mazurkas. At the interval sandwiches 





and mysterious potations were produced 
by thoughtful friends from underneath 
the hall in an uncanny fashion, while 
the male portion of the audience vanished 
as one man. Not so our host of the 
hotel, however, who, selecting the only 
chair in the artist’s room, which held five 
at a squeeze, and after taking care to 
provide himself with the wherewithal, 
stared long and earnestly at the violinist, 
and remarked with vigour, “ Blest if it 
aint a blooming revelation. I knows 
‘cause I plays it myself.” As he showed 
an inclination to paw the precious in- 
strument, the embarrassed violinist 
locked it hastily away. 

It was more than half an hour when 
the hotel cortége streamed back, and the 
second part begun. The pianist was 
disconcerted to find that as all the doors 
and windows had been opened during 
the interval for coolness, the candles 
had again spread a thick layer of wax 
over the keys. However, things were 
soon remedied, for, grasping the state 
of affairs, the whole audience came to 
the rescue, armed with penknives and 
boxes of matches, and then followed 
a scraping, grubbing and melting of 
grease such as was surely never seen at 
a concert before. The violinist, clutching 
his instrument, fled hastily in order to 
prevent being knocked over. When the 
hard working audience had gone back 
to their seats and mopped themselves, 
the concert continued, and was’ finished 
without any further mishaps. Afterwards 
came supper at a friend’s house, where 
most of the audience turned up, a supper 
memorable if only for the strawberries, 
a fruit all but unattainable in Durban ; 
and so baek to the tunnel and conser- 
vatory rooms in the hotel. 

After breakfast the next morning, the 
sound of the violin ceased abruptly, 
“For,” the violinist explained, “ that 
landlord w#// sit on the bed with his 
mouth open, and it’s very upsetting.” 
So, as the morning programme included 
another drive, a move was made to the 
friend of the phaeton. Great was the 
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THREE MUSICIANS 1N ZULULAND 





business going on at 
the “store” adjoining 
the house, for the 
natives are very par- 
ticular over their pur- 
chases, every article 
being duly turned over, 
appraised, and fully 
discussed, before any 
decision is arrived at. 
One matron was eager 
to buy a blanket, ap- 
parently of a heraldic 
type, the “motif” being 
a yellow lion, rampant, 
on vermilion field. She 
was unaffectedly attired 
in a leather skirt which 





almost reached her 
knees, a diaphanous 
blue shawl trimmed 








with passementerie of 
red and white beads, 
and wore her head 
shaved (by means of 
a piece of glass) as far as the crown of 
her head, while her wool was drawn out, 
plastered with red earth and grease, into 
a vertical column a foot and a half long 
and a couple of inches or so in diameter 
from the apex of her head. She was 
discussing the ethics of the heraldic 
blanket with a crony, who may possibly 
have been one of the Mrs. Bedjanas, 
as she had an infant slung by a shawl 
over her back, its great head rolling 
to and fro like a large amimated pen- 
wiper. 

Mrs. Bedjana did not appear to think 
much of the blanket, and was under- 
stood to say it was absurd to pay Bond 
Street prices when you could get just as 
good an article for nearly half the money 
at the Stores. Also she doubted if they 
were fast colours. The matter was 
referred to a third lady, who just came 
in, and the heraldic blanket purchased. 
The new-comer stated her intention of 
buying a large cooking-pot. When a 
small cauldron was brought for her 
inspection she explained that she had 
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seen some fetching enamel ware, some- 
where up in the ’Nkandhla district. 

“Made in Germany,” Mrs. Bedjana 
grunted. “I know them; the enamel 
comes off in the mealie poop, and makes 
it gritty, though I must say the flavour’s 
not bad ; still, youcan’t really turn out a 
nice bisque in them.” 

“But the legs sometimes come off 
these iron ones, don’t they ?” queried 
the other. 

“Mine never do,” retorted Mrs. 
Bedjana. “I always sit in them first to 
see.” 

Here they were interrupted by two 
radiant damsels brimming over with 
excitement. 

“Oh, auntie,” said one, “have you 
heard of the engagement?” They 
pricked up their ears. She went on. 
“ Puzugumela sent a cow to old Mawine, 
and as he hasn’t returned it, he has 
offered four more for that silly chit 
Nongazi. Mawine wanted seven, so 
they've split the difference at six. I can’t 
see what he sees in her, for her nose 
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sticks up like the white people’s, and she 
can't giggle really, you know. However, 
she’s going to do up her wool with grass 
just now, and has begun a new bead 
petticoat quite ni.e inches by six! 
Ja-ja is furious, and I hope he’ll just do 
for that owl Puzugumela.” 

“And that isn’t all,” said the other 
girl, “ for Majubela is so sick over it that 
he’s going down to Durban as rickshaw 
puller. 1 saw him trying to make a 
pompom of sakabula feathers and 
scooping out a really elegant pair 
of cow's horns to wear over the 
ears, to say nothing of a monkcy’s 
skin with an unusuaily long tail for 
his head.” 

“Now how you do chatter, Nomo- 
tagati,” quoth she of the cooking-pot.” 

“Nomotagati is quite right,” put in 
Mrs. Bedjana; “ Majubela was buying 
a pair of boots here only this morning, 
and you know no one ever goes to 
Durban without buying boots, even if 
it’s only to wear round the neck.” 

After this intermezzo came another 
pleasant drive—into the country this 





time; the scenery always magnificent 
with the blue Indian Ocean skimmering 
beyond the Umlalazi lagoon. The next 
morning, at 3.30 am., three comatose 
and dejected figures might have been 
found sitting on Gladstone bags in the 
middle of the road waiting for the 
autocrat and his post-cart. The dawn 
broke gorgeously over the Amatikulu 
valley, while the post-cart was still on 
the high hills not far from Eshowe, but 
the musical trio, though banged about, 
were all asleep, which did not prevent 
them agreeing afterward that the view 
was really fine. The Tugela and civil- 
isation were reached at 1.30, and after a 
tedious journey the train steamed into 
Durban at nine. It was voted a 
delightful experience. which resulted in 
another concert trip the following 
summer, this time to Ladysmith and 
the northern parts of Natal—some time 
before the declaration of peace, where, 
what with Boer scares, ruined Town 
Hall, pianos battered by our late 
enemies, and martial law, many sur- 
prising adventures befel them. 
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BOUT two years ago there ap- 
peared, without any fuss or 
boom, a book entitled ‘‘ The C. N. 
Lightning Conductor,” written 


by C. N. and 
A.M. William- 
son. In Eng- 
land it sold 
slowly at 
first, but in 
steadily in- 
creasing quan- 
tity as time 
went on, until 
it became one 
of the acknow- 
ledged suc- 
cesses of the 
season. In 
America it 
took like wild- 
fire, and for 
months stood 
at the head of 
the list, out- 
selling all 
other books 
then in the 
market. The 
advent of the 
book formed 
a sort of in- 
ternational 
episode. One 
of the authors 
is British, the 
other Ameri- 
can. Mrs. C.N. 
Williamson 
was Miss Alice 
Muriel Living- 


ston, born in Livingston Manor House, 
on the Hudson, a great-granddaughter 
ofthe celebrated Chancellor Livingston. feat of 
Since her first 


book, 


LITERARY MOTORISTS 


THE FAIR HEROINE OF 


** The 


Barn 


Stormers,” 
novels. 


Exeter. He 


“THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR ” 


articles, 
Williamson 


this magazine. 
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she has written a dozen 


is a native of 
the ‘ Life of 
Thomas Car- 
lyle,’ in two 
volumes, and 
was the 
founder and 
first editor ol 
Black ana 
White 
For two 
vears Mr. anc 
Mrs. William- 
son have been 
away from 
England tour- 
ing in their 
automobile. 
They visited 
London for a 
few weeks in 
July to see 
their new 
book, “The 
Princess 
Passes,’’ 
through the 
press. It will 
be published 
August 18th, 
by Messrs. 
Methuen and 
Co., to whose 
courtesy THE 
IDLER owes 
the picture on 
this page, and 
three others in 
the following 


Mrs. and Mr. 


unique 


Ss. C. N. WILLIAMSON 














MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


Interviewed by MR. C. 


N a beautiful garden on the Thames 
at Hampton Court, I came to a 
little octagonal temple, which my 
guide indicated with pride, telling 

me that it had been designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. In the temple | 
found Mrs. C. N. Williamson, a stylo- 
graphic pen in her hand, a writing 
block upon her knee. At the sound of 
my footsteps upon the gravel, the pen 
halted in the middle of a sentence, and 
Mrs. Williamson looked up enquiringly. 

“T have been sent,” I explained, 
“tointerview you for THE IDLER on 
the subject of motoring.” 

“You come at a good moment,” she 
answered, smiling; ‘‘ for as you spoke 
Iwas flying—in imagination—along 
the road from Padua to Mestre, and 
the towers of Venice were just lifting 
themselves across the mother-o’-pearl 
lagoon.” 

“That sounds romantic and fascinat- 
ing. ‘To Venice in an automobile’ 
Suggests many things. But will you 
kindly give me some of your motor-car 
experiences and adventures, more orless 
inorder, with some details as to cost ?” 

“T can’t be orderly when I think 
about motor-caring—my mind is a 
kaleidoscope with a thousand shifting 
images of beauty and delight. My 
husband could tell you about the 
practical side: he says that a motor- 
car costs as much to keep as a carriage 
and four pairs of horses! We began 
our motoring experiences, as many 
people have, with a little 3} horse- 
power Benz. My husband had had 
only one lesson in driving this car when 
he first ventured forth into the Surrey 
lanes. I insisted on going with him. 
It was a dreadful moment when the 
car started at what seemed a terrific 
speed. My husband’s steering was 
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erratic. We nearly carried away a 
fence, and we serpentined across the 
road from ditch to ditch; but we came 
home safe and sound with the auto- 
mobile fever in our blood. The little 
3enz amused us much and served us 
faithfully ; but our second car was 
an old-fashioned German horror — I 
wonder we weren’t ashamed to be seen 
in it in France. If it ran two hours 
without a mishap, we thought it 
splendid. Yet peace be to its bones. 
It gave us much experience and much 
excitement, and it was excellent ‘copy’ 


for our first automobile novel, ‘ The 
Lightning Conductor.’ ” 

‘You have motored much on _ the 
Continent ?” I asked. 


“Yes, we have been in most Euro- 
pean countries, and I think a foreign 
motor tour is not only an exquisite 
pleasure, but a splendid tonic as well. 
For a jaded brain there is nothing like 
it. The rush through fresh air cures 
colds like magic. I detest travelling 
by railway, but motor-car touring gives 
anew zest to life. You can go fast or 
slow as you please ; you can stop wher 
you like; you can linger in beautifu! 
scenery, and fly past the uninteresting 
places; you can climb over mountain 
chains, and glide from one country to 
another like a swallow.” 

“ That sounds all very nice, but what 
about break-downs; what about the 
frishtened horses ? ”’ 

“With a really good car 
or any other first-rate make 


a Panhard, 
you have 


hardly any delays. You can start in 
the morning, with the practical 
certainty that you will get to your 
destination in the evening. We have 


just come back from a long tour in 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. Only once were we 
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A PERGOLA IN CAPRI 


delayed, and that was because we had 
thrown a terrible strain upon our car 
by towing another one with two men 
in it for thirty miles, up an extra- 
ordinarily steep mountain road. Asto 
frightened horses—well, we had many 
narrow escapes in out-of-the-way parts 
of Austria, and in Montenegro. But 





what do you say to runaway mules and 


jibbing cows? I assure you that in 
some parts of Italy, the very cows 
yoked in carts resented our presence, 
and tried their best to tumble us into 
the ditch.” 

‘‘ But is not foreign touring a trouble- 





some affair on account 
of red-tape, and custom 
house difficulties ?” 
“Not at all. You 
probably go first to 
France. At the portof 
entry you pay a deposit 
on your car, which they 
give back to you when 
you go out of the 
country. At the first 
important town you 
come to you present 
yourself to an official of 
the Department of 
Mines. He examines 
you to see if you can 
drive your car properly, 
and then gives you a 
permis de conduire. That 
permit will be accepted 
by the police of other 
countries ; you will pro- 
bably never be asked 
for it, except in case of 
accident. Frontiers are 
sometimes irritating, for 
unless all your papers 
are in order they will 
not let you pass if you 
turn up after office- 
hours. In Germany—a 
countrywhereofficialism 
is rampant—they are strangely lenient 
about motor-cars; while in easy-going 
Austria they are strict. Petrol one 
can now buy almost everywhere, though 
it varies much in price and quality 
In Italy it is both bad and expensive. 
No, we do not scorch. We like to 
enjoy the scenery, which you cannot 
do if you rush at forty or fifty miles 
an hour. Twenty-five miles an hour 
is, I think, fast enough for comfort.” 
At this point a maid appeared with 
a tray, and Mrs. Williamson paid me 
the compliment of remembering that 
I like milk, but no sugar, with my tea. 
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MR. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


Interviewed by Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


NATURALLY _ felt somewhat 
nervous and excited on being 
asked by the editor of THE IDLER 
to interview a person who seemed 

to me so important in the scheme of 
the universe as Mr. C. N. Williamson. 
Indeed, I was so impressed by the 
delicacy of the mission entrusted to 
me, that I was not sure of the most 


tactful way of approaching him. 
Hesitating, therefore, between the 
sending up of a card from the 


magazine, or simply bursting into the 
distinguished gentleman’s room, with- 
out knocking, I finally chose the latter 
plan as being more conducive to in- 
formal conversation. 
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Perhaps I decided wisely. At all 
events, I found Mr. Williamson brush- 
ing his hair with a silver-backed brush, 
robed (the gentleman, not the brush) 
in a becoming dressing-gown; and 
luckily for me he proved to be en- 
couragingly approachable. 

**T have been asked,” said I (begin- 
niag in an absent minded manner to 
mend one of his automobile gloves), ‘‘ to 
interview you on the subject of motor- 
ing, on which I believe you are some- 
what of an expert. How did you 
happen to take to the sport ?”’ 

“You know perfectly well,” said he. 

“ This is unofficial,” saidI. ‘* Kindly 
supply me with the needed: information 
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. 
SHE LOOKS AFTER THF AICOHOLIC TEA ENGINP, 


at once, or I'll go out and pour salad 
oil into the petrol reservoir of your car.” 

This little impetus turned the start- 
ing handle of his imagination (or is 
imagination not the quality which 
should be called upon in answering the 
questions of a conscientious inter- 
viewer ?). 

“Well,” said Mr. Williamson affably, 
“if you wz// be a double-dyed crank- 
head, here goes. I began life, after leav- 
ing my University, as an engineer, and 
was always deeply interested in 
machinery, though I gave up practical 
engineering for journalism, after a 
couple of years. I was on the 
editorial staff of the Graphic ; I started 
Black and White, and was more or less 
bound to London until, about the 
time that automobilism began gaining 
converts in England, I gave up 
active journalistic work. My wife and 
I (I believe you’ve met her ?) decided 


MR. C. N. WILLIAMSON 





WHILE HE FXAMINES THE PKTROLIC GAS ENGINE 


that the pleasantest way of spending 
our lives was in seeing as much of the 
world as possible. Naturally the most 
agreeable way of doing this was to 
have a motor-car. We had one, 
accordingly ; and my old love of 
mechanics induced me to become my 
own chauffeur. 

“It seems to me that the best fun 
of the thing lies in knowing your own 
car, inside and out, understanding 
every part, and even being able to 
make a new one, if necessary. The 
man who has only a speaking acquaint- 
ance, so to say, with his car, isn’t really 
playing the game, and doesn’t know half 
its capabilities of giving enjoyment.” 

‘“‘T suppose you have had plenty of 
adventures, during your six or seven 
vears of motoring experience ?” I 
suggested. 

“* Well, as you were in—— 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir!” 
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“Oh—er—yes, then. I’ve had a 
good many, but none which haven’t 
made me keener.” 

“Did you really take the trip des- 
cribed in the ‘ Lightning Conductor ?’” 
(this with a glare which meant, “an 
answer or your life ”’). 

“Every mile of it, and had most of 
the adventures described. The villain 
of that book was a motor-car, the 
second one I ever had, and certainly 
possessed of evil spirits; but the next 
was quite worthy to be ranked as a 
hero.” 

‘* And this new book, ‘ The Princess 
Passes,’ which you and your wife have 
written (what you ever saw in her, I 
can’t think!), is it also a record of 
experiences ? ” 





“Every bit. We made it a sort of 
sequel to ‘The Lightning Conductor’: 
but though Jack and Molly came into 
the story, there is a new hero, and a 
new heroine. Since that trip of ours, 
we have had another big one, down 
through Dalmatia and into Montenegro, 
about which we’ve already begun a 
third motoring novel, and if only 
people like reading it, and ‘The 
Princess Passes,’ half as much as we 
enjoy writing them But that 
reminds me, I’ve an engagement in 
London in an hour, and the silencer 
needs looking at.” 

‘Ts that intended as a hint to me? 
Oh, very well then, I shan’t finish 
your old interview; you can do it 
yourself.” 








TOURING IN FRANCE, 


PREPARING TO START 
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THE 


INITIATION 


OF DICKON 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


Illustrated by Albert Clarke 


ICKON marched up the road, 
trying to look unconscious of 
his legs. But his legs looked 
superbly conscious of them- 

selves ; they strutted aggressively. But 
that was scarcely Dickon’s fault. A man 
may control the expression of his face, 
but hardly of his legs—at any rate not 
on the first day of stockings. Dickon 
had worked hard to gain a covering for 
his legs on this particular day. It really 
was not to have happened for another 
two months. But Dickon was perse- 
vering, and he had a peculiar fascination 
about him that appealed strongly to 
feminine minds or hearts, as the case 
might be. So Dickonwon. But, as with 
all victories, someone grieved. From 
a window, between fresh muslin curtains, 
a pair of wistful eyes followed his legs 
down the road. The eyes belonged to 
the person who had held the all im- 
portant decree in her hands. It was 
she, Dickon’s mother, who had, sub- 
jugated by perseverance and the peculiar 
fascination, surrendered and bought the 
stockings. But as the tan-stockinged 
legs strutted down the road she sighed 
regretfully for the bare brown sturdy 
legs that had gone leaping down the 
road the day before. A flag, a Union 
Jack, flapping across her range of vision 
changed the sigh into a smile. It had 
been stuck into the great fern pot 
outside the window by Dickon that 
morning. A red, white and blue hand- 
kerchief fluttered from the topmost 
branch of a beech tree in front of the 
house. Dickon’s mother had shivered 
proudly as its flutter caught her eye. 
Dickon had placed it there himself. 
Over the front door was a gorgeous 
placard, with a smudgy blue ground, on 


which in letters of assorted sizes danced 
and bowed the following red and white 
legend—* Welcome! Down with the 
Boers!” Luckily there were no pro- 
Boers in Felcombe-by-the-Une. Not 
that it would have made any difference 
in Dickon’s way of expressing the senti- 
ments if there had been. Sometimes 
when scraps of news concerning pro- 
Boer meetings in London, or Birming- 
ham, or Liverpool, filtered to Dickon’s 
listening ears, through newspaper talk 
at breakfast time, he experienced a 
bloodthirsty wish that “those chaps” 
would come down here. Hold a meet- 
ing in the village hall. “They,” said 
Dickon, with a queer imitation of his 
father’s dry manner, “would never hold 
another.” 

Felcombe - by-the- Une was fiercely 


loyal. Its fierceness just now had spent 
itself in gruesome “welcomes” to 
Captain Evett, many of which were 


after the impressionist style, and un- 
decipherable to the ordinary eye. ed, 
white and blue were the predominant 
colours, but there was a good deal of 
yellow too, liberal splashes of it stuck 
on with an apparent randomness that 
was eminently artistic and up-to-date. 
The “Golden Bull” was adorned with 
an impressionist signboard that filled 
Dickon with awe and admiration. He 
had spent many five minutes trying to 
find the meaning of the red, white, blue 
and yellow conglomeration of colour, but 
he had net succeeded. He fancied he 
could see two yellow legs and a tail, and 
he was almost sure the splashes of red, 
white and blue in the top right-hand 
corner were a flag. Moreover, in a 
certain light, he could make out a red 
and white thing, that must be a dis- 
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**isn'T IT SPLENDID ? 


HE HAD SAID 


severed Boer’s head. 
this work 
verse :— 


On the top of 
of art ran the following 


“ Welcome home, brave soldier true ! 
With joyous hearts we thus greet you ; 
Grief and sorrow for the arm that’s 

gC ne, 
But pride 
mourn !” 


and joy e’en while we 


Dickon was torn between his admira- 
tion for the picture and the verse. He 
did not know which he thought the 


more beautiful. 
standing lost in admiring awe before it, Miss 
Audrey had 
eagerly. 
had not. 
and watched triumphantly while she looked and 


n it. 








Yesterday, when he had been 
come along. Dickon eyed her 
Had she seen it yet? It appeared she 


Dickon had made way politely for her, 


His priority in having seen it gave hima 


kind of far-off and very humble sense of owner- 
ship i 


He had been satisfied with its effect 
on her. Her face had gone quite 
white at first, and a queer look had 
shone in her dark eyes. Then it 
had altered. She had turned to 
Dickon with a little smile, and 
Dickon was sure there were tears 
in her eyes now. “Isn't it 
splendid?” he had_ said_breath- 
lessly. “ Yes,” she had answered, 
and somehow her eyes almost 
dazzled Dickon, “splendid!” and 
she had walked quickly away. 
Dickon was satisfied. His heart 
beat fast as he wondered what 
Captain Evett would think of it 
The glory of it all made him 
breathless. The lost arm 
detracted not a whit from the 
glory, nay, added to it, in 
Dickon’s eyes, for had it not 
been lost in battle? Dickon 
was not eloquent. He was 
the son of his father. But 
there had been eloquence in 
the remark he had made to 
his mother a few days ago 
at breakfast. She had been 
grieving over the lost arm. 

“ Mother,” said Dickon, “ he 
doesn’t mind. A soldier’s glad to lose 
all his arms and legs, so long as it’s in 
battle !” 

It seemed a hard thing to Dickon that 
Aunt Marian must needs be ill just at 
this particular time. Father had gone to 
her yesterday, and now to-day mother 
was going too. To-day! Dickon drew 
a long breath at the awfulness of the 
thought. They said Aunt Marian might 
die. He had heard cook say it to 
Mary. Dickon did think she might have 
chosen another day. To choose to-day, 
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of all days in the year, to-day when Captain Evett 
was coming home wounded from the war, to his 


mother at Felcombe Hall. 


Dickon felt aggrieved. They had planned it all, 
he and mother and dad—how they would go to the 


station to meet the four- 
thirty train, and wel- 
come the Captain home. 
Everyone was going, 
from the Captain’s 
mother down to Nancy. 
And now mother and 
dad would not be there. 
Mother was going to 
have an early dinner at 
half-past twelve to catch 
the one twenty-two 
train. Dickon as a rule 
loved early dinners. 
To-day he hated it. 
However, he was not 
thinking of these vexa- 
tions as he marched up 
the road. He was 
thinking of the Captain 
and war and glory, and 
mixed up in some in- 
extricable way with 
these were the new 
stockings. They were erst 
to Dickon the outward 
and visible sign of 
approaching manhood, 
andconsequently soldier- 
ing. To Dickon the 
terms were synonymous. 
Nancy was sitting on the stone just 
within the drive that led to the grey 
stone house where she lived. She wore 
awhite pinafore, and she was cuddling a 
doll. Dickon’s legs brought him nearer 
to her in strutting strides. With femi- 
nine quickness she noted the stockings, 
and shook her curls over her face in a 
new shyness of their lordly possessor. 
Dickon stopped by the gates of the 
drive, and eyed the grey stone house 
with strong disapproval. Not a bit of 
red, white and blue was to be seen. No 
flag fluttered from the windows or 
chimneys. No welcome shone any- 
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‘ AUDREY WON'T,’ SHE saio” 


where. There was nothing but a few 
old pink roses. At least Dickon 
grudgingly acknowledged that “few” 
was hardly the right adjective, seeing 
that the window-boxes and the porch 
overflowed with pink roses. But still— 
what were they? 

He turned to Nancy. “Aren’t you 
going to have more than ¢hat ?” he said 

The “that” was annihilating. Nancy’s 
face reddened under the curls. 
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“ Audrey won't,” she said in a very 
small voice. 

“Tf,” said Dickon, his legs very wide 
apart, “she was my sister, I’d make 
her.” 

Nancy did an unwise thing. The 
blue eyes peeping up at him from the 
curls were full of admiration as she 
said, “ Boys is difflent.” 

Dickon’s legs moved an inch further 
apart. He remembered his approaching 
manhood, and her pinafore and doll. 
“ Of course,” he said, and walked on. 

Nancy looked after him sadly. 

“ Dickon,” she called. 

He stopped with an air of concession. 
“ What?” he said. 

“You've got stockings on,” 
Nancy. 

Dickon looked down at his legs with 
an air of only just discovering that fact. 

“Yes.” He moved on again. 

“ Dickon !” 

He half turned. 

“What do you want?” 

“ Are—are you goin’, Dickon?” 

He nodded. 


observed 


Nancy shook her curls, and rose 
agitatedly. “I mustn’t go out of the 
gates,” she said suggestively. 


Dickon swelled with the sense of his 
manhood. 

“You're only a little girl, you see,” he 
said. 

There was a pause. Nancy looked at 
him with dewy eyes. Dickon whistled. 

“Is—is that why you won't stay?” 
she murmured sadly. 

He nodded. 

“Oh, Dickon, please ! 
a lickle girl Jong . . 

He cut short her pleading by walking 
off. 

Nancy watched his strutting legs 
through tears, then wiped the tears 
alternately on her doll and her curls. 

Dickon walked on, whistling “Rule 


I—I won't be 


Britannia.” He felt uncomfortable, but 
a beginning must be made. A big boy 


and a future man and soldier cannot 
play with little girls. He'd bet the 





Captain wouldn't. He wondered how 
Captain Evett’s mother had had his 
home decorated. He knew it would be 
something very grand and wonderful, 
but from the gates he could not see the 
house. He walked through the village, 


looking at all the preparations. Every- 
one was busy and excited. Mr. Stokes, 
the owner of the “Golden Bull” and the 


impressionist placard, alone stood serene 
and undisturbed at his door. He was 
too big a potentate to leave things to 
the last minute. In his eyes hurry was 
undignified. His preparations, poetry 
and all, had been finished two days ago. 
It was noticeable that he had let his 
usual date for having his hair cut slip 
by this last time. And he wore a 
velveteen coat this morning. Dickon 
joined the admiring throng around him 
and his door. “ Yes,” Mr. Stokes was 
saying in languid tones, “it comes 
nat’ral like to me, just as it does to Mr. 
Kipling, the author, and Mr. Millay, the 
artist, you know. The poetry took me 
longer’n usual, because I wanted some- 
thing delicate like. No ordinary wel- 
come will do, I says. And you see the 
result,” with a wave of his pipe towards 
the placard. “‘ Grief and sorrow for the 
arm that’s gone, but pride and joy e’en 
while we mourn !’” 

He rolled the syllables out with in- 
finite unction. “Nor I don’t grudge the 
trouble to the Captain; long may he 
live!” he added. Dickon scented an 
opportunity for a cheer, and emboldened 
by his stockings, led it. The crowd 
joined in heartily. 

Dickon felt he was a man. 

But, when he reached home at one 
o'clock, and found the dining-room 
empty, his manhood slipped away a bit. 
The village preparations had been so 
engrossing that he had forgotten the 
early dinner till he was nearly home. 
Then he had raced up the road. He 
looked round the empty room, at the 
plate pushed aside on the table, and he 
forgot his stockings, his manhood, every- 
thing but that mother had gone, and he 
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had not even 
said good-bye 
to her. She had 


never gone be- 
fore. In all his 
life she had 
never gone. Her 
going made a 
yast difference. 
Dickon stood 
still by the door 
and gulped three 
times. Then 
some slight in- 
definite sound 
overhead gave 
him a new im- 
petus. Perhaps 
she had _ not 
gone after all. 
Perhaps she was 
up in her room 
getting ready. 
With leaping 
hope he hurled 


himself up the 
stairs and into 
her room. She 


was standing by 
the table digging 
a long pin into 
her hat. Dickon 
stood still and 
looked at her. 
“I thought you’d 
gone, mother,” 
he said. Some 
echo of trouble 
in his voice 
made her turn 
and look at him. 
But she said, “ Why didn’t you come to 
dinner, Dickon ?” 

“I forgot,” said Dickon. 

There was a hurt look in her eyes 
that made him uncomfortable, though he 
didn’t understand it. 
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“SHE WAS STANDING BY THE TABLE DIGGING A LONG PIN INTO HER HAT = 


Suddenly he flung himself upon her. 
“ Don’t go, mother, don’t go!” he urged 
hotly ; “ it’s—it’s so—quiet without you.” 
She smiled, but she kissed him very 
softly. “I must, Dickon dear, I must. 
Aunt Marian is very ill. She may die.” 


“In a few minutes I should have He drew back, and stood very squarely 
gone.” before her. 
“Yes,” he said. “ Soldiers don’t have people when they 
She turned back to the mirror. die,” he said. 
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She pinned a lace brooch into the 
chiffon at her throat. 
“ No, dear, but—— 
“They just fall down dead and no 
one takes any notice. They just go on 
fightin’.” 

“But Aunt Marian is not a soldier, 
Dickon.” 

“No,” the tone was as unflattering 
as the words, “she’s on’y a cross old 
woman.” 

“ Dickon !” 

He rubbed one leg with the foot of 
the other. 

“That’s how I’m goin’ to die,” he said 
alter a minute. 

She turned to him with a little pro- 
testing whirl of soft drapery, and knelt 
him. “Oh, no, Dickon,” she 
cried ; “oh, no!” Her arms held him 
tight.” 

‘IT am,’ said Dickon ; “ but,” he added 
thoughtfully, “I’m comin’ home first 
with one arm gone, and,” slowly, “ p’raps 
a leg too.” 

She smiled piteously, and her hand 
slipped down to a shapely tan-stockinged 
leg. 

Dickon looked down 
“ Yes, that one,” he said. 

She and rearranged her hat 
before the mirror. Dickon watched her. 
“Will you wear that other hat—the big 
black one—when I come home from 
fightin’ with only one arm and p’raps 
a leg, mother ?” he said. 

She was saved the necessity of de- 
ciding between sentiment and fashion 
by the advent of Mary, with the intelli- 
gence that the carriage was waiting. 

She gave her hat a final touch, and 
turned to Dickon. 

“ Dickon, you will be a good boy ?” 

He nodded. “When are you comin’ 
back, mother ?” 

“ As soon as I can, dear. 
with Mary——” 

Dickon interrupted with a glance at 
his stockings. “ No,” he said squarely. 
“ Dickon——” 

“TI can’t, mother. 


beside 


thoughtfully. 


rose 


You will go 


I’m not a little 





girl. I’m goin’ to meet Cap’n F.vett by 
myself.” 

She looked at him hopelessly. She 
was late, and Dickon’s face was rock 


like. 

He met her eyes and shuffled his 
feet. 

“ There will be a crowd, Dickon,” she 
began. 

“If Mary’s frightened she may come 
with me,” he said sullenly. 

She knew better than to show relief. 
“Very well,” she said. 

She came to him to say good-bye. 


“T won’t hold her hand,” he said, 
“and I won't most likely stay with 
her.” 

She left it at that. After all the 


“crowd,” as applied to Felcombe-by-the- 
Une, was a relative one. Londoners 
might have called it a handful. And they 
all knew Dickon. 

At the door Dickon’s hand clutched 
her skirt. 

“Don’t go, mother,” he urged in a 
desperate voice. 

“T must, dear.” 

He followed her down the stairs, 
treading carefully to avoid her skirt. 

“Run and have your dinner now,” she 
said cheerfully, when they reached the 
hall. 

“T’m coming 
Dickon, briefly. 

She glanced at him and said no more. 

On the way to the station he cheered 
up in the delight of pointing out to her 
the various devices preparcd to welcome 
Captain Evett. When they passed the 
grey stone house he pointed scornfully. 
“ Nothin’ but old pink roses!” he said. 

But his mother turned and looked 
eagerly, and she smiled as if she were 
glad at something. 

Dickon was puzzled. He was being 
confronted early with the queerness of 
women. 

“P’raps Miss Audrey thinks it’s fine 
too?” he said interrogatively. After 
all, Audrey was a woman. 

“Yes, dear,” his mother said. 


to the station, said 
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Dickon sighed. But he was relieved. 
He liked Miss Audrey, and he had not 
liked to think she was mean anyway. 
He'd rather think she was only silly. 

His mother just caught her train. 
Someone said once that women always 
have to rush to catch a train, or leave a 
margin of half-an-hour. But the rush is 
generally caused by some specimen of 
the other sex, and the margin too, if the 
specimen happens to be a fidgety one. 
So, it was Dickon who caused the rush 
this time. His momentary forgetfulness 
of the parting made it all the worse 
when it really came. 

He said, “Good-bye. I hate Aunt 
Marian,” and stood and waved his hat 
after the departing train. That was all. 
But there was deadly meaning in his 
last sentence. Then he re-entered the 
carriage, and was driven home in solitary 
state. Jones wondered why he did not 
climb to the box-seat. He certainly 
didn’t, and it wasn’t his stockings that 
stopped him either. In fact, Dickon 
had for the time being become oblivious 
of his legs. Mary suggested sympa- 
thetically that they should dine together, 
she and Dickon. Dickon said he pre- 
ferred to dine alone. Mary’s_ tone 
irritated him. During dinner he fell to 
pondering. It struck him that he had 
never noticed before what a noisy person 
his mother was. Yet her absence pro- 
duced a quiet that disconcerted him. 
But matters were better after dinner. 
He went out and mixed with the pre- 
vailing excitement. At three o’clock he 
came back, and made his way to the 
kitchen. 

“I’ve got to take you to mect the 
Cap'n,” he said to Mary. 

Mary did not smile. It is certain she 
would have smiied yesterday. So it 
must have been the stockings. 

“It’s only just three, Master Dickon,” 
she said, frowning for some reason or 
other at cook. 

“We must start now, so’s to get a 
good place,” said Dickon authorita- 
tively. 
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“| won’t be a minute,” said 
meekly. 

“Lor,” said cook. 

Dickon went outside, and learned the 
elasticity of a minute. In 
three-quarters of an hour they set out, 
with the width of the road between 
them. 

“IT most likely can’t be with you all 
the time, Mary,” Dickon informed hei 
at once. 

Mary looked anxious. 

“If you're frightened you can go a: 
stand with your mother, Mary.” 

“But, Master Dickon, I don’t think 
mistress would like a 

“Mother knows,” 

“ please don't walk so close.” 

Mary retired into the hedge. 

Dickon stared defiantly at the grey 
house, and strutted his hardest, almost 
into the drive, in his anxiety to put as 
much width as possible between him 
and Mary. 

But Nancy was nowhere about. 
Dickon drew a long breath of relief. 
At the first knot of people he promptly 
lost Mary, and went on his way cheered. 
He watched through a gap in a hedge 
her anxious search for him, and grew 
momentarily more cheerful. 

At the station all was excitement. 
Dickon was in it all in a few minutes. 
He forgot the quiet rooms at home; he 
forgot everything but that the Captain 
was coming, and he, Dickon, was nearly 
a man and a soldier. The glory of it 
all thrilled him to his finger-tips. He 
was so silent that a man said jokingly, 
“Lost your tongue?” Dickon’s face 
glowed as he answered briefly, “ Keep- 
ing my breath for the cheers.” But he 
did not save his legs. He was here, 
there, and everywhere. Every few 

he was again by the 


Mary 


woman’s 


d 


said 


Dickon ; 


minutes back 
station gates to make sure his post on 
the had not taken. The 
stationmaster would not allow any but 
the Captain’s immediate friends to be 
on the platform. Several times Dickon 
caught sight of Mary, but he eluded her 


gate been 
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easily now a young man named Henry 
Turner had appeared on the scene. 

A quarter of an hour before the train 
was due Dickon, laden with a Union 
Jack, for which he had just “ swopped” 
two or three yards of string and a stick 
of sealing-wax, clambered to his coveted 
post on the gate, and hung on deter- 
minedly. It needed some determination 
to keep his position as time went on; it 
was not in any way an easy position; 
it entailed much twining of legs and 
clinging of toes. But Dickon twined 
and clung for three-quarters of an hour, 
his eyes fixed on the distance out of 
which the train was to bring the 
Captain. It brought him at last, a 
browner, graver Captain than he who 
had gone forth from the little station 
many months ago, but with a saving 
twinkle in his eyes as they rested on the 
decorations. Then Dickon cheered. He 
cheered for all he was worth; he cheered 
till the glory of it somehow stopped up 
his throat, and the cheers became gasps. 
But the gasps went on with unabated 
zeal, and the Union Jack waved wildly 
round his head. It was all a chaos of 
noise and joy to Dickon; a glorious, 





SAT IN THE CARRIAGE INTO WHICH THE CAPTAIN WAS STEPPING ” 





bewildering 
chaos out of 
which one start- 
ling fact sud. 
denly shone 
clear and sharp. 
Nancy — Nancy, 
the little girl 
despised of his 
manhood, sat in 
the carriage into 
which the Cap. 
tain was step. 
ping. Dickon’'s 
gasps stopped 
with a quick 
indrawing of 
breath. With 
mechanical _ in- 
stinct he kept 
his hold on the 


gate-post. But 
it was purely mechanical. All his 
mind, his power of thought, was 
seething round the pink-cheeked little 
maiden who sat pushing back her 
curls the better to gaze up at the 
Captain as he stood bowing and 


smiling, with tired eyes, on the eager, 
excited throng. The Captain’s mother 
and Miss Audrey were also in the 
carriage, but Mancy—Nancy there, and 
he here! Dickon gulped hard. He saw 
old Mary Wilkes hold up with trembling 
hands a huge bunch of pinks and mari- 
golds to the Captain. He saw the 
Captain take them and thank her. He 
saw Nancy reach up and bury her small 
nose in the pinks, and the Captain smile 
down at her. A tremble passed through 
Dickon as he gulped again, harder this 
time. Then the Captain sat down. as if 
he were tired. A woman near Dickon, 
who had known the Captain since his 
babyhood, forgot his manhood, his 
glory, his records of sorrow and fighting. 
“Poor dear, he do look pale under his 
brown like,” she said tenderly. 

It never struck Dickon that she could 
be speaking of the Captain. If it had, 
the second shock would surely have 
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“ HE TURNED, AND HANDED TO NANCY—HIS GARTER” 


But Dickon had eloquent 


tumbled him from his gate-post. He 
watched the Captain turn, and give the 
flowers to Nancy to hold. To Nancy! 
Dickon’s fingers dug into the wood of 
the post. Another woman close by 
nodded smilingly towards the carriage. 
“ Ay, that shows it’s all right,” she said; 
“the old lady invited Miss Audrey this 
afternoon to come with her.” All right! 
Dickon thought it was all wrong. And 
they were going! The bays, fidget- 
ing and fretting in the crowd, started 
forward. Dickon stared desperately. 
The Captain was going—going with 
Nancy. 

Over the heads of the crowd a pair of 
sea-blue eyes looked out from curls and 
met his. A shrill voice rang out lovingly, 
“Oh, let’s make room for Dickon. Just 
for Dickon.” 

At a word from the Captain the bays 
were pulled up, and then, presently, 
Dickon found himself getting into the 
carriage, close to the Captain—vouching 
the Captain. He said nothing; his 
cheers seemed to have used up all his 


voice power. 
eyes. 

The Captain, meeting them, smiled 
rather sadly. “Must do what a lady 
asks, mustn’t we, Dickon?” he said. 
“A soldier’s first duty is politeness to 
ladies, eh?” 

Dickon grew hot. His eyes sought 
Nancy’s guiltily. From out the curls 
hers beamed upon him. The Captain 
went on talking to him and Nancy. 
Dickon, gazing at him, thought his 
wound hurt him, but that he would not 
show it: there was something in his 
face that made Dickon think that. His 
heart swelled; he did not answer the 
Captain. He seemed to have no breath 
to spare from just breathing. Grown- 
ups are an unknown quantity—even 
men. So Dickon, vaguely and very 
respectfully decided when they passed 
the grey house. For the Captain turned 
and looked at it with a queer sort of 
look in his face, and then he looked at 
Miss Audrey and smiled a little, only a 
little under his moustache, but somehow 
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as if he were just too pleased for any- 
thing with the old pink roses; and 
Dickon, the carriage being closely 
packed and Dickon having long ears, 
heard him say very earnestly, “ Thank 
you—dear.” He said it very softly, but 
few things escaped Dickon’s ears. And 
wasn't Miss Audrey proud? Dickon 
didn’t wonder at that. But as he saw 
how her face changed and glowed, a 
new idea struck him. This was just 
another instance of the Captain’s polite- 
ladies! The Captain knew a 
lady must have put the roses in the 
window-boxes and the porch, because 
there wasn’t a man in the grey house. 
So that was it. Dickon pondered this 
fresh proof of the Captain’s wonderful 
politeness with reverent awe. To look 
so pleased with just a few old pink 
roses! And his mother was glad too, 
for she smiled at Miss Audrey and 
squeezed her hand. Presently the 
Captain squeezed her hand too. It was 
when she dropped the funny little bag 
that dangled at her wrist. The Captain 
picked it up, and gave it back to her, 
and it was then that he squeezed her 
hand. Dickon saw him; he wondered 
why he did it. He supposed it was the 
polite thing to do. Presently, full of 
compunction and emulation, he squeezed 
Nancy's hand. Nancy dimpled delight- 
fully,and told himthey were going to have 
tea on the lawn at the Hall. Evidently 
it was the right thing to do to ladies. 
When they passed the “ Golden Bull” 
Dickon watched the Captain breath- 


ness to 


lessly. He was not disappointed in the 
effect the impressionist placard pro- 
duced. The Captain gazed at it long 
and earnestly. For the first time 
Dickon’s feelings welled over into 
words. “Have you read the verse?” 


he asked breathlessly. 
The Captain looked at him with a 


twinkle in his eyes. “Yes,” he said 
solemnly, “1 have, Dickon.” 
Then he glanced, smiling, at his 


mother. But she had not her spectacles 
with her, and so had missed the impres- 





So the Captain looked 
at Miss Audrey. Dickon thought Miss 
Audrey looked very nice just then, 
Perhaps the Captain thought so too, for 
he continued to look a long while. 

But Dickon was troubled. Ever 
when they passed his house, and the 
Captain remembered it was his and 
admired the decorations, Dickon was 
still troubled. It was not the thought 
of the quiet rooms at home; they had 
receded into the background behind a 
glory of joy and admiration. It was 
the memory of his unsoldierlike conduct 
towards Nancy that morning. His cu 
of bliss would have been full but for that. 

Nancy babbled, sweet and pink, at 
his side, her two small hands stretched 
round the untidy stalks of the Captain's 
bouquet. Presently a complaining note 
crept into the babble: her hands ached. 
For once Dickon was stringless. He 
asked, even while knowing what her 
answer would be, to be allowed to hold 
the flowers for her. All the «curls 
bobbed an emphatic “No” at him. 
Dickon would have despised her if she 
had said “ Yes.” 

The Captain was listening to home 
news from his mother and Miss Audrey. 

A thought, poignant in its brilliancy, 


sionist placard. 


struck Dickon. He saw a way to 
retrieve his character as a soldier—a 
way that would prove _ incontestably 


that he understood a soldier’s first duty. 
But he had an imagination With its 
ruthless eye he saw himself, walking up 
the lawn—that wide, smooth, quiet lawn 
—at Felcombe Hall, with one bare leg; 
with one stocking wrinkling ignomini- 
ously over his shoe. He wriggled in 
previsionary agony; his cheeks grew 
scarlet. He saw himself a little boy 
again, limp and unheroic. The Captain 
leant towards his mother. She was 
opening her sunshade. 

“ Let me,” he said, and opened it for her. 

With a jerk Dickon bent, and tugged 
at his right leg. He sat upright. With 
a flourish he turned,and handed to Nancy 
—his garter! 
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By HERBERT HOLT 
Lilustrated by Arthur L. Walbank 





T was a veritable garden of roses. 
There» were roses everywhere. 
Great yellow roses climbing up 
the house and boldly peeping in 

at the latticed window ; rich red clusters 
creeping along the mossy garden wall ; 
tall and lordly standards crowned with 
flowers, filling the still air with frag- 
rance ; and bush roses more modest, 
hiding away in nook and cranny, but 
rivalling in scent and beauty their more 
stately brethren. 

In the garden I first saw her. She 
moved amongst the roses tall and fair, 
the spirit of the flowers. She was 
wearing a dress all white, which fell in 
gracious folds about her, giving a touch 
of dignity to the girlish figure. Her 
hair of reddish-brown, with here and 
there a tinge of gold, as the sunlight 
played upon it, was gathered in a simple 
knot at the back of her head, leaving a 
few rebellious curls about her broad 
white forehead. Her eyes, “twin stars 
from which her pure soul looked out 
upon the world,” were of a deep 
sapphire blue. One hand held a basket, 
and with a pair of scissors she was 
busily snipping off dead leaves and 
tending, almost caressingly, the newly- 
opened buds of her favourite flowers. 

“You love roses?” I said involuntarily. 

“Yes, I love them. I could not live 
without them.” Her smile robbed the 
remark of extravagance. 
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“Yet the flowers fade and dic.” 

“But the trees live and want our 
care through the long cold months of 
winter. And when in spring we watch 
the leaves breaking through the pro- 
tecting sheaths, and the gradual un- 
folding of the buds into the perfect 
blossoms, are we not well rewarded ?” 
She spoke quickly, with sparkling eyes. 
Then becoming conscious that her 
enthusiasm had carried her away she 
blushed and bent over a_ yellow 
Maréchal Niel. 

“You must think me very 
Mr. Durnford.” 

“On the contrary,” I said fervently, 
“T think yours is the truest wisdom.” 

“You see,” raising her eyes to my 
face, “I have lived in the country all 
my life, and my flowers are almost my 
sole companions.” 

“Inarticulate, and 
desirable.” 

“ Oh, no,” she said gaily, “the flowers 
have a language of their own, although 
we gross mortals fail to understand it. 
Do you sce that tall fellow bending 
down to exchange confidences with 
his companion ?” 

“ A clear representation,” I answered 
gravely, “of ‘love among the roses.’ ” 

“ Then,” she went on soberly, “there 
are so many pretty fancies connected 
with flowers. I heard an old woman— 
one of my old women in the almshouses 
—tell her grandchild that flowers were 
the smiles of God. Isn’t it a charming 
idea?” 

“Worthy of the 
of fancies—Maeterlinck, 
assented. 

I puffed at my cigarette, watching her 
deft fingers moving amongst the cool 
green leaves. “And yet,” said I pre- 
sently, “life has compensations, even 
for the absence of flowers.” 

She shook her head wisely. “The 
things that men strive for, are they 
equal to these? I have heard that 
life is full of disappointments, but there 
are no disappointments in nature. I 


foolish, 


for that reason, 


great master 
himself,” I 


doubt the value of your compensations 
Mr. Durnford.” 

“Some things,” I returned quictly, 
“occasionally endure and do not dis- 
appoint. Friendship, love——” 

“Then am I thrice blessed,” she said 
quickly, “for I have my roses for com- 
panions, you for a friend, and mother to 
love. There, I have finished, so we wil] 
not keep her waiting any longer for tea,” 

The mother was a sweet-faced woman 
with a low voice, and a settled look of 
sorrow in her tired eyes. Life had 
given her of its best, but stern Death, 
in taking the husband dearly loved, had 
broken for her the miainspring of 
existence. Her daughter remained, the 
only root that held her to the earth. 

Tea and quiet conversation followed 
—a revelation to the homeless man, 
weary of the society of men, and 
hungry for womanly ministrations and 
the touch of soft caressing hands. 

Then out into the rose garden again, 
An elfin spirit possessed her. “She 
must give me one of her favourite 
flowers for my button- hole.” She 
flirted from tree to tree, smiling 
back at me with innocent witchery. 
“This bud was much too large; that 
one was far too small, and beside, not 
at all suitable for my complexion.” 
Finally she selected one and pinned it 
to my coat. (I have it still.) In doing 
so she saw my face. “How very 
solemn we look this evening.” 

“I am _ beginning to realise that 
happiness has its price.” 

“Does that account for your gloom, 
Mr. Durnford ?” 

“T have been very happy here.” 

“Yes?” The tone was questioning. 

“ And I am going away.” 

“Going away? Oh, not going away!” 
There was a sudden sharpness in the 
voice, but it sounded incredulous. 

“Yes,” I said quietly, “ my work here 
is finished. I must go back to London.” 

Her face twitched and she turned 
away for a moment and bent over a 
flower. When she looked at me again 


’ 
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she had regained her composure and 
spoke gently. 

“IT am glad you have enjoyed your 
visit,” she said. 

I began impulsively. “If,” I said, 
«if. ” and then I stopped. A vision 
of two dingy rooms in a little street off 
Bloomsbury rose before my eyes. Dare 
[ask any tenderly-nurtured woman to 
share with me the hopeless struggle for 
existence in London? I clenched my 
teeth and was silent. 

“Shall we see you again before you 
0?” she asked. 

“No, I think not,” I said steadily; “ in 
fact, | came round this afternoon for the 
purpose of saying good-bye.” I could 
not look at her as I spoke. I kept my 
eyes fixed on the top of the wall, where 
a diminutive robin sat in the path 
of the sinking sun, lazily preening his 
feathers. From a field near at hand 
came the tinkle of a sheep-bell, and a 
score of noisy sparrows were holding a 
family conclave under the eaves of tie 
house. I have never forgotten the 
sights and sounds of that evening. 

“Must you go?” she said impulsively, 
and then bit her lip. 

“If I wish to retain any atom of self- 
respect, yes,” I answered slowly. “ You 
are young, you do not understand.” 
She shivered slightly but said nothing, 
and there was a long silence between us. 

“Shall we go in? You will want to 
say good-bye to mother,” she said at 
length, in a voice grown suddenly weary. 

“Let me say good-bye to you out 
here, where I first saw you.” 

“Good-bye,” she said monotonously, 
as one repeating a lesson. 

I took her hand in mine ; she seemed 
turned to marble. “Some day you will 
perhaps understand, and, understanding, 
pity me.” I raised her hand to my lips. 
She murmured something and quickly 
entered the house. 

I hurried over my farewell speeches 
to her mother, too fearful of myself to 
linger. She spoke in quietly regretful 
tones of my sudden departure, and 
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**f RAISED HER HAND TO MY LITs” 


hoped I would come again soon. 
Turning as I left the room, my last 
impression was of the mother sitting 
with patient eyes gazing into vacancy, 
my existence already forgotten; and 
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She by her side, with hands loosely 
clasped, cold, and pale, and still. 

I wrestled with myself all that night, 
under the rays of the quiet moon. 
Towards morning, worn out but re- 
solved, I fell into a heavy dreamless 
sleep. By the first train I returned to 
London. 

7 * * * aa 

Three years later, and a hot stuffy 
morning in mid-June, I walked from my 
chambers, near the British Museum, 
thinking deeply of a critical article I 
was writing for the Monthly Review. A 
flower-seller, as I crossed the Circus at 
Piccadilly, thrust a bunch of pink roses 
almost in my face. “Only a penny, 
lovely roses, sir!” And before me, 
blotting out the busy scene, I saw a 
garden and a girl’s sweet face, 
bending over the roses. 

I walked mechanically along, 
striving hard to bring my 
thoughts back to the subject of 
my article. But it was useless, 
and as I came to the Green 
Park I entered, and sauntered 
along the trimly-kept walk, with 
the sweet and bitter memories 
of the past surging up, and 
threatening to overwhelm me in 
aflood of vain longingand regrets. 

I started, and, for an instant, 
my heart stopped beating, and 
then went on at racing speed. 
She came towards me along 
the sun-lit path, as it were, out 
of the world of dreams. She 
was graver and more womanly 
than of old, and walked slowly 
with downcast eyes. Two 
children were with her, their 
shrill trebles reaching me, while 
yet a long way off. 

She looked up and saw me. 
A wave of colour swept from 
brow to chin, leaving her pale. 
She paused for an instant and 
then came slowly on. 








“This is unexpected, Mr. Durnford,” 

she said weakly. 
_ Iheld her hand and gazed hungrily 
into her face. She was beautiful, but 
more than beauty upon her face was 
written—courage, steadfastness and high 
resolve. 

I turned and walked by her side. The 
two children, after a period of embarrass- 
ing scrutiny, were on in front arguing 
some childish dispute. 

“T’ve heard of you often,” she said, 
with quickly-recovered composure. “ You 
have achieved fame.” 

“I date, what little measure of success 
I possess, from that summer three years 
ago.” She recoiled a little ; I went on 
hurriedly. “Some studies I wrote then 
were favourably received and commented 











“ At last!” I said, “at last!” 
and was silent. 
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Since that time I have not looked 
I paused, and continued slowly, 


upon. 
back.” 
“When I saw a little light through the 
darkness more than two years ago, 
scarcely daring to hope, I went down to 


the village. I found the rose garden, 
but the rose I looked for was gone, and 
the garden was desolate.” 

“ My dear mother died,” she answered, 
quietly, “and nearly all her money, sunk 
in an annuity, died with her; so there 
was very little left. But friends were kind 
and got me a situation, in London, as 
governess to the two little girls you see.” 

“And you have been fighting the 
battle of life alone ever since.” 

“It was not much of a battle,” she 
said, smiling. 

“And I—I imagined you snug and 
warm in some little nest. Fool that I 
was, I never connected the storm and 
stress of life with you.” 

“It was a bitter blow to lose my dear 
mother,” she said, her lips quivering, 
“and I was not brave.” 

“T am sorry.” The words, sounding 
dull, common-place and inadequate, fell 
from me; but my brain was in a whirl, 
and I could think of nothing, save that 
after three long years she was once again 
by my side. 

We walked slowly, the rumble of the 
traffic in Piccadilly sounding faintly in 
the ear. Suddenly, it seemed as though 
a veil were dropped, and we stood 
together in the rose garden. I turned to 
her. “Do you remember that last 
evening?” She nodded, in some distress. 
“ And, have you thought about it since— 
and understood ?” 

She made no reply. 

“TI loved you then,” I said softly. 

“Why have you come again into my 
life?” she broke out at last, a little 
wildly. “I have fought the pain and 
conquered. Now it is all to do over again.” 

“T loved you,” I said again. 

“ But you left me.” 

“Do you not understand? I had 
nothing but hopeless, sordid poverty to 
offer you.” 


THE ROSE GARDEN 


She looked straight in front of her. 
“Oh, it was cruel—cruel to leave me 
without a word, if you loved me,” she 
said at last, in a passionate undertone. 
“It is a never-ceasing joy to the woman 
to know she is loved. She hugs the 
knowledge to her heart, and it con- 
soles her, though a thousand obstacles 
—even death itself—interveneto separate 
them. But to feel she has wasted the 
treasure of her life in return for cool 
friendship is agony. Oh, it was cruel— 
cruel !” she repeated. 

I could only murmur brokenly, “I 
acted for the best, dear—you were so 
young—I thought you would forget—I 
was wrong, I see it now. But I loved 
you all through.” 

Presently, I said softly, “ You care for 
me?” 

“You know,” she said; “ you know,” 
and the day took on an added brightness. 

After a long silence,“ You remember,” 
she said shyly, “the last lines of a little 
poem you once read to me? 


* Throw thou the solace of a thousand years 
Into one day, and dry my bitter tears.’ 


Well, I repeated those lines over and 
over and over again, but I never forgot.” 
“Can you ever forgive me, dear, the 
suffering I have caused you?” I said, 
keenly reproachful. “I shall ever regret 
it.” 
not regret,” she answered 
earnestly. “My love found me a girl 
and transformed me into a woman, able 
to suffer and endure. I would not have 
it otherwise.” 

Then another long silence. In truth, 
the silences were more eloquent than 
words. 

“Now,” I said exultantly, “I can fill 
your path with roses—not the grey roses 
of disappointment, but the rich red roses 
of the joy of life.” 

But she whispered back, half smiling, 
half tears, “ Dear, you planted in my 
heart the flower of life. It has grown, 
and been watered by my tears. Now it 
has blossomed, and the flower will never 
die.” 
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By ARTHUR H. HENDERSON 
Tilustrated by Mary Horsfall 


NE afternoon the post brought 
me a letter from Bob marked 
“Urgent.” It ran as fol- 
lows :— 

** DEAR HARRY, 

“JT want you to come down for 
a few days at once. I persuaded the 
Professor to take a cottage in the 
country in order that he might finish 
his new book in rural peace. Nettie 
and her aunt, Miss Larkins, have the 
next cottage. It would be a coinci- 
dence—if I hadn’t known beforehand 
they were going to Darlington. The 
aunt has become a perfect dragon. 
She never lets Nettie out of her sight. 
Worse still, she—that is the aunt you 
know—is awfully gone on cats, and her 
house is check full of them. They are 
all over the place and you cannot hear 
yourself shout at night for the noise. 
The Professor gets frantic and there is 
a frightful row on. Nettie seems to 
side with her aunt, and the Professor is 
engaged in the construction of an 
infernal, cat-killing machine. I can’t 
stop him, and I expect there will be a 
hecatomb of cats if it works. Then it 
will be all over for me with Nettie. 
You might come and lend a hand, old 
chap! Wire and I’ll meet you at the 
tation. 

“ Your afflicted pal, 
* Bos.” 


Now Bob is one of the best of fellows, 
though misguided in that he hankers 
after matrimony. I had heard many 
stories of his maternal uncle, that 
famous electrician, Professor Samuel 
McSlumper, and was rather curious 
to see him. I could get away from 
town for a few days, and the prospect as 
depicted in Bob’s letter sounded at 
least interesting. Then, Miss Nettie 
Eglington is quite a charming girl, and 
it is always wise to be friends with the 
future wife of your best chum. So I 
went to Darlington. 

On the way from the station Bob 
enlarged gloomily on his woes. I 
gathered that a state of warfare existed 
between the occupants of the two 
cottages on the outskirts of that 
peaceful Berkshire village. A crisis 
had been reached when Professor Mc- 
Slumper had run a wire along the top 
of the wall separating the two gardens, 
and sent an electric current through it. 
However, before any of the disturbing 
animals had been electrocuted, Miss 
Larkins’s gardener had come in contact 
with the wire and sustained a shock. 
Legal proceedings had been threatened 
in consequence. The gardener’s mis- 
tress firmly maintaimed that the wall 
belonged to her, and that she had been 
deprived for some time of the services 
of a trusted retainer—‘‘ he spent the 
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whole of two days at the village inn 
drinking beer to recover himself,” 
averred Bob indignantly. On the other 
hand the Professor contended that the 
man’s language was calculated to 
provokea breachof His Majesty’s peace, 
and he had been with difficulty re- 
strained from applying to the nearest 
magistrate to have the offender bound 
over. The result of the trouble had 
been the removal of the offending wire, 
and increased audacity on the part of 
the cats. 

“Meanwhile I never get a moment 
with Nettie,” concluded the despondent 
Bob. “I haven’t even seen her for 
twelve hours. After coming down here 
on purpose to meet her as often as 

ible! It just maddens 
a fellow—all this fuss about 
a few beastly cats. Not but 
what they are pretty bad 
though,” he added reflec- Z 


tively. fx 
Itwasacharmingcountry / \ 
lane with many trees,and / \ 
I sought to change the sub- / iE 
ject by remarking on the 1 Sia 
beauty of the evening light 2. = =< 


upon the autumn foliage. 
The dogcart turned a sharp corner. 

“ Hist !”? shouted Bob with sudden 
fierce energy, and the vehicle swerved 
violently so that I was nearly ejected. 
An enormous white cat sprang agi- 
tatedly across the road. 

“That’s Ulysses,” said my com- 
panion. “ What a mercy I saw him in 
time to prevent his being run over ! ” 

I gasped ; it was all I had breath for 
at the moment. 

“Hope you weren’t bumped too 
much, old chap,” said Bob kindly. 
“But that cat is the favourite of the 
whole lot—a white Persian,quite unique 
I’m told. Called ‘ Ulysses’ because of 
his roving habits, I expect,” he 
explained with a grin. 
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Beiore i could fully express my 
natural indignation we had pulled up 
at the cottage. A small black cat was 
sitting in a scornful attitude on the 
door-step, and had to be chivied away 
to make room for our passage. A large 
packing case encumbered the front 
garden. 

“More of Uncle Sam’s apparatus,’ 
commented his nephew. “Do you 
know anything about electricity ? ” 

“Not a bit,” I replied somewhat 
apprehensively. 

‘““No more do I,” he agreed with 
cheerfulness. ‘‘So I never interfere 
with the Professor’s belongings. Too 
many unexpected shocks and sparks 
about them for my liking. I shouldn’t 

touch anything if I were 


’ 


* me | you.” 
A. a?% ‘““T won’t,” said I with 
, 7 n= . 
je AW emphasis, and I began to 
“7; = realise I was in for a lively 


. £ time. 


1 yb, At dinner Professor 
‘yf McSlumper appeared and 
ye greeted me cordially. He 
Mth) was asmall thin man witha 
holt determined looking visage, 
ee and fierce little eyes ; other- 


wise as far as clothes and general 
appearance went he resembled nothing 
so much as a travelling pedlar with 
umbrellas to mend. For a time he 
was urbanity itself. 

There was an excellent dinner. Once 
Bob made a hurried exit through the 
French window on to the lawn and 
calmed two warring cats with a croquet 
mallet. This incident disturbed the 
Professor’s serenity. 

“The feline species,” he informed 
me, “invariably inspire the utmost 
antipathy in a man of my studious 
constitution. It is not that I object to 
any of nature’s humble creatures, pro- 
vided they remain in their intended 
sphere. But you would hardly con- 
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ceive the sufferings I have endured— 
with the utmost patience I may remark 
parenthetically—through certain wild 
specimens of the Felide, with which, 
I regret to say, this neighbourhood 
abounds.” 

Here, as the Professor paused and 
seemed to expect some comment on 
my part, I murmured expressions of 
sympathy and wonder. He received 
them with approval. 

““My nephew Robert, I am pained 
to add, does not display that con- 
currence in my views on this subject 
which might be looked for from our 
mutual relationship. In fact, the 
propinquity of numerous specimens of 
the cat genus has led to controversy 
between us, and like other questions 
where science is involved, such con- 
troversy has but two alternatives—a 
right one and a wrong one. Mine is 
the right.” 

Fortunately Bob had wandered away 
into the garden again, intent, I believe, 
on longing glances at the back windows 
of the house where dwelt the fair 
Nettie. Consequently I acquiesced 
with the Professor entirely. 

“IT am at this time engaged,” 
continued the man of science, “in 
revising the proofs of my forthcoming 
work on Induction Coils. Yet instead 
of experiencing in this rustic seclusion 
the peace which is so essential to my 
labour, I have been grievously dis- 
turbed by the unwarrantable presence 
of numerous—cats. In _ particular 
there resides in the next house a person 
with whom I no longer associate, who 
favours a white cat of abnormal size, 
besides many lesser ones.” The 








Professor stopped and glared with a 
combative air, while I hastily agreed 
that it was intolerable. 

““I condescended to remonstrate,” 
he went on, “ with the owner of the 
felines, but she was loud in her defiance, 
despite the fact that my suggestion to 
destroy the cats was made in the 
kindliest manner. Are you acquainted 
with the subject of electricity ?” he 
asked. 

I deplored my ignorance, and he 
continued :— 

*“No one can acquire knowledge in 
all things. However, I will show you 
how I propose, by means of my slight 
attainments in that science, to deal with 
this scourge. Imagination is often 
necessary in some forms of scientific 
activity. My method might possibly 
be unauthorised by the purest science, 
but it is at the same time not hostile to 
it. I have constructed a decoy cat, 
which I may be pardoned for saying 
displays remarkable ingenuity.” 

Here the Professor most unexpect- 
edly jumped to his feet, seized me by 
the arm and hurried me from the 
dining-room. I was led _ unresisting 
to a workshop fitted with alarming 
apparatus. He produced a_ weird 
looking object and purred with con- 
tentment over it like one of the much- 
abused pussies. 

“As in the case of many great 
inventions, this is 
simplicity itself,” 
explained’ the ¢ 
Professor, fondly 
patting the wood- 


en framework. / \ 
“Here is the "A Y 
skeleton of my _¥W oP 

decoy cat. To- JAG Y, 

morrow I shall . } 


cover it with real 
cat-skins obtained 
from London, and 
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you will see the resemblance will be 
strikingly complete. Within are two 
compartments which I will describe to 
you in language understandable of the 
jay mind.” 

‘His invention at the moment no 
more resembled a cat than it did a 
flying machine. From what I knew 
of the species I did not see where the 
decoying part of the performance was 
to come in, and I am afraid he read my 
doubts in my face. 

“The fore chamber of my decoy,” 
he continued, “ will contain a grama- 
phone construction, by means of which 
all those noises peculiar to the living 
species of cat will be uttered in life- 
like manner. Controlled by an 
electric wire I shall be able to make 
its tail swell, and its nose sniff with 
the utmost realism. I shall place 
my imitation cat in a 
prominent position in the ; 
garden, and by this means . 
attract all the cats of the 
neighbou rhood around it, 


but it will be to their 
doom.” 
The Professor had 


warmed to his subject, and 
went on tragically :— 

“I say to their doom, 
since the second chamber 
of my decoy will contain 
an explosive of virulent 
properties. As soon as the 
concourse of cats is com- 
plete, I shall, by means of 
a wire, cause a devastating 
explosion. It is one of the 
peculiarities of my explo- 
sive—which is also entirely 
my own invention—that 
it scatters destruction on 
all sides at the level from 
which it is fired. In this manner I 
confidently anticipate that our cottage 
garden will be strewn with cats. ‘ Few, 
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few shall part where many meet.’ You 
may not know the quotation but it is 
classic. Is it not a grand idea in its 
simplicity ? ” 

“It is,” said I, inwardly resolving to 
remain at a prudent distance during 
the operation of converting the lawn 
into a mausoleum of cat fragments. I 
might have added more, but that a 
sudden catastrophe occurred. The 


window of the workshop was open, and 
Ulysses suddenly arrived on the window 
sill with a vicious catterwaul of defiance 
at some unseen foe below. 

This was maddening to the inventive 
He seized the nearest missile 


scientist. 
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“TAKE CARE OF AUNTIE,’ SAID NETTIE AS SHE PRECTDED 
BOB THROUGH THE FRENCH WINDOW” 
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and flung it at the intruder. The 
missile happened to be a bottle. It 
missed the cat and broke into many 
fragments against the wall, whereupon 
there arose the most appalling stench. 
I gathered afterwards that the bottle 
had contained an ingredient for the 
new explosive. I held a hasty hand- 
kerchief to my nose, and was conscious 
that the Professor was explaining that 
the diffusion of noxious smelling 
chemicals was to be deplored. As for 
Ulysses, what the bottle had failed to 
effect, the odour of its contents did, and 
he vanished. Bob found me exhaust- 
ing myself with language unfit for 
polite ears, and led me gently to the 
bedroom, where from the dressing- 
table a stray cat fled in great agitation 
at my threatening appearance. I 
began to sympathise with the Professor. 

Next afternoon Bob and I called 
formally on Miss Larkins ; I had known 
her slightly in town. She was a pale 
thin lady with a rather high-pitched 
voice and a manner which clearly 
rendered contradiction of any sort 
inadvisable. She sat up stiffly in a 
straight-backed chair, and nursed a 
mother cat with several kittens. 

The plan of campaign, only assented 
to by me after considerable demur, was 
that I should entertain Miss Larkins, 
and finally warn her of the Professor’s 
machinations. I was to beseech her— 
from Bob—to keep Ulysses and her 
other favourites under lock «in! key, for 
a day or two only, as presuniably when 
the decoy cat exploded it would destroy 
itself in the process. Afterwards there 
would be safety for such animals as had 
survived, and 
Bob would ac- 





tion on my part promised to be a 
long one, Bob and Nettie were to 
wander casually into the garden. 
There Bob was to seek the inspiration 
as he put it—or screw up his courage 
as I said—to ask the important 
question which he repeatedly assured 
me was to decide his whole future 
existence. 

I was nervous, nor was I put more at 
my ease by accidentally treading on the 
tail of Ulysses as I entered the room. 
There was acommotion, and I apologised 
—to Miss Larkins—not to the cat. She 
regarded me with such evident dis- 
favour that I hurriedly invented a 
friend on the spur of the moment, who, 
by means of a Home for Lost and 
Destitute Cats, collected stray animals 
from the streets and won prizes with 
them at cat shows, owing to his start- 
lingly humane and original treatment. 
Miss Larkins unbent and displayed so 
much interest in the details that my 
imaginative powers were sorely taxed. 
Nettie smiled upon me with softened 
sweetness and Bob suggested an imme- 
diate visit to the rose garden. 

“Take care of auntie,” said Nettie 
demurely to me, as she preceded Bob 
through the French window. “She 
will be delighted to talk to a true lover 
of cats, because they are so rare now.” 

Personally I considered Miss Larkins 
of an age to be perfectly able to take 
care of herself, but I steeled my heart 
to my task and discussed for a while the 
decadence of the present race of kittens. 

“The great thing,” said I enthusi- 
astically, ‘“‘is when you’ve got a fine 
cat to guard it zealously from harm.” 

Here I stroked Ulysses gingerly. 
White cats are of particularly uncertain 
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that a catastrophe is impending which 
Bob and I are powerless to avert. 
Professor McSlumper”—she gave a 
little sniff at the name—“‘isan authority 
on electricity andexplosives. He isnot to 
betrusted ; moreover, he is vindictive.” 

The ladyagreed to thiswith emphasis. 
“Poor Stubbs, my gardener,” she in- 
formed me, “‘ has suffered cruelly owing 
to his wickedness. Stubbs is a dear, 
hardworking creature with nine children 
andacast inoneeye. He has not been 
the same man since, and his nerves 
require constant cordials to enable him 
to continue his work.” 

“My dear Miss Larkins,” said I 
with husky solemnity, “a far worse 
disaster is about to happen. It is 
absolutely essential that you should 
keep Ulysses and your other pets safely 
at home till Bob and I—but especially 
Bob—have discovered that the peril is 
past. More of this I would tell you 
if I dared,” I added melodramatically, 
“but my lips are sealed.” 

She regarded me with horror. In her 
indescribable emotion she inadvertently 
upset the mother cat into an adjacent 
wastepaper-basket. I fetched it out, 
and restored it to its owner’s lap. It 
showed its gratitude by viciously 
digging its claws into me. 

At that moment there came through 
the window a weird and wondrous 
noise. On the stillness of the afternoon 
air was wafted an appalling mew. 
This was followed bya series of screeches 
as of an animal in prolonged agony, but 
ametallic note in the discord convinced 
me that the Professor was practising 
with the gramaphone department of 
his new invention. 

“Bless my soul!” cried Miss 
Larkins, hastily rising and depositing 
her interesting family on the same 
chair with my silk hat. “This is 
horrible. It sounds as if some poor 
creature were in pain.” 
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The noise ended abruptly with a 
sudden splutter. Something had gone 
wrong with the works of the decoy. 
Miss Larkins flew to collect her pets 
from harm, and I snatched up my hat 
and rushed into the garden. 

I found Bob and Nettie among the 
rose bushes, but in a most unloverlike 
attitude. Clearly there was a dis- 
agreement in progress. Both were 
visibly ruffled. 

“You care more for Ulysses than 
you do for me,” I heard Bob say 
indignantly. 

““He never says rude things to me 
like that,” she retorted. A pretty girl 
defiant always interests me, so I waited 
a minute before interrupting them. 

““T’ll be the death of some of these 
confounded cats,’ muttered Bob venge- 
fully. He must have fairly lost his 
head. 

“Tf you hurt them I’il never speak 
to you again,” the girl challenged hotly. 
“You say you love me, and that you 
want to please auntie! Why don’t you 
show some affectionate interest in her 
pets, then? You never notice the 
dear, sweet things.” 

Bob’s open honest countenance was 
a perfect study. I could see he was 
almost choking in his efforts to restrain 
himself from uttering his feelings aloud. 
Unfortunately he didn’t quite succeed. 

“Not notice them!” he burst forth 
at last. ‘“* Great heavens! as if anyone 
within a mile of this place could help it. 
They area perfect pest. There was one 
on my bed this morning.” 
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“‘T hope you treated it kindly,” said 
Miss Eglington coldly. 

“‘T gave it a swim in the bath before 
I let it go,” confessed the candid Bob 
sulkily. “Just to teach it better 
manners.” It was foolish of him to 
admit it, but I sympathised with him. 

The girl turned with dignity. 
“When you show me that you are no 
longer cruel, I shall be pleased to meet 
you again,” she said; “but you must 
prove it first. Till then—good-bye.” 

Hereupon I thought it wise to break in 
upon the scene, stimulated to prompt- 
ness by the vision of Miss Larkins 
approaching. 

There was an absence of cordiality 
about our farewells all round which I 
deplored. I dragged Bob home to 
drown his sorrows in whisky and soda. 
A hammering noise from the workshop 
betokened the Professor at work on 
alterations and repairs. Presently he 
appeared mopping his head with a 
large red cotton handkerchief. He also 
partook of refreshment with the air of 
having passed successfully through a 
harassing experience. 

“*T have had difficulties to overcome,” 
he intimated. “ But I have wrestled 
with them so that all is now complete. 
I am sanguine that the morrow will see 
my efforts crowned by the sweeping 
destruction of many cats. Science will 
once more demonstrate its elevating 
influence.” 

I led Bob aside and spoke to him 
seriously. 

‘* Now here is your chance, my dear 
fellow,” said I with impressiveness. 
“* Let the decoy get to work and collect 
the cats all round it. You must hang 
about and get hold of Ulysses when he 
arrives on the scene. Then when the 
thing explodes rush frantically into 
Miss Larkins with Ulysses under your 
arm, and explain how you have saved 
his life at the risk of your own.” 





“ He isn’t easy to catch,” said Bob 
with gloomy countenance. 

“Nonsense!” I assured him with 
growing confidence in the brilliancy of 
my idea. “‘ You might take another 
cat under your arm at the same time, if 
you look lively about it.” 

“But suppose the infernal thing 
should explode unexpectedly,” objected 
Bob, hesitating most unreasonably, 
“ The Professor is clever you know, but 
still, it might go off before I got clear.” 

“You can’t be heroic without some 
risk,” I urged. “ Think how you will 
score with Nettie!” 

“Very well,” he agreed in a tone of 
ungrateful resignation. “ But I hope 
nothing will go wrong. You never can 
count on explosives being punctual; it 
is just as likely to damage me as the 
cats.” 

I also trusted that nothing would go 
wrong. I had my secret doubts, but! 
suppressed them and refused to discuss 
further details. It wasn’t wise. The 
thing I feared most now was that Miss 
Larkins would follow my advice— 
given before I had conceived this 
higher strategy—and keep her especial 
pets at home. I ventured to hint this 
one objection to Bob. 

“Tf you told her to do one thing,” 
said he emphatically, “ you may rest 
assured she will do something else.” 
Which was a disparaging view to take 
of the character of a deserving lady. 

Then the morrow came. 

The Professor was up early, sniffing 
—as the proverbial warhorse, the scent 
of battle. While I shaved I saw him 
proceeding warily down the garden like 
the conspirator in a melodrama ; only 
in place of the dagger of orthodox 
tragedy he carried the cat which was to 
decoy. I peered anxiously at the 
completed animal presently planted in 
the middle of the lawn—it really wasn’t 
much like a cat—and descended to 
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“THE DEAR, 
SWEET THINGS” 


breakfast with 
expedition. 
The coming 
experiment 
proved fatally inconsistent with a 
restful meal such as breakfast should 
always be. Conversation was strained 
and abbreviated, and the Professor’s 
eyes wandered constantly to the 
window in longing expectation of 
the triumph to come. Then we all got 
to work with great energy laying wires 
and connecting batteries. In_ this 
process, which I did not understand in 
the least, I sustained two unexpected 
electric shocks. My caustic comments 
thereat irritated the inventor, who also 
seemed to have mislaid most of the 
things he required. Our tempers 
became sorely strained. The Professor 
suggested I should shift the decoy while 
he manipulated the batteries indoors. 
I declined abruptly, and Bob, the now 
patient devotee to science, tripped over 
some connection so that something 
fearful almost happened. Finally, the 
Professor announced that all was ready. 
It was an exciting morning. 

There was some discussion as to the 
hour of the day most suited for the 
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\ collection of roving cats. The Pro- 
fessor was eager to begin straight 
away, but Bob and I overcame this 
idea, because we had watched Nettie 
start out on a shopping expedition to 

che village. The Professor knew no 

natural history, however great his other 
attainments, and I assured him confi- 
dently that the afternoon was the 
favoured time for cats to promenade. 

He bowed to my superior knowledge of 

cat habits, but my attempts to pose as 

an authority on the species created a 

precarious situation when he inquired 

thoughtfully whether cats moved their 
tails vertically or horizontally. How- 
ever, I first ascertained that the decoy 

did the former, and satisfied him as to its 

correctness on this point. 

It was a thrilling moment when I 
watched from a safe distance the 
Professor switch on his current. The 
decoy cat really acted in most extra- 
ordinary fashion. It began by howling 
dismally. Next it catterwauled in a 
manner distantly resembling a cat, 
provided the listener’s imagination was 
decently vivid. Then it mewed invit- 
ingly, and again screeched defiance. 
It wailed with shrill and searching 
shrieks, and jerked its head about so 
violently that I wondered if the Pro- 
fessor had fastened thecat-skinsstrongly 
enough to stand the strain. It cer- 
tainly wagged what was meant for its 
tail as no such appendage was ever 
wagged by natural possessor before. 
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The most striking demonstration of all, 
was when real cats began to respond 
to the challenge. 

A savage looking little tabby first 
appeared from under some bushes, and 
a large black tom arrived from the 
stable, manifesting distinct anger. 
Then I perceived Ulysses walking along 
the wall delicately sniffing. It was a 
low wall, and I became apprehensive 
when I saw three heads rise above it 
with startling suddenness. They 
belonged to Miss Larkins, Nettie, and 
Stubbs respectively. Things were 
happening rather differently from what 
I had anticipated. 

To the onlookers over the wall our 
garden must have appeared empty. 
This evidently prompted Mr. Stubbs 
to valour. To my exceeding horror he 
flung a brick at the decoy, now in the 
full career of its calling. Mercifully it 
missed. 

I fear the worthy gardener had been 
soothing his nerves with an undue 
allowance of beer, for he gazed wildly 
at Professor McSlumper’s new inven- 
tion with a bleary eye. Next moment 
he was over the garden wall with a 
spade firmly clutched in one hand. 
Stealthily, though rather unsteadily, 
he stalked the decoy with the air of a 
man who has discovered something 
dangerous and is going to destroy it or 
perish in the attempt. It was dan- 
gerous, though not in the manner he 
surmised. I held my breath and gazed. 
He crept up behind it till a new idea 
seemed to strike him, and he paused. 
Then he suddenly drove the spade 
violently into the ground between the 
decoy and the house with such force 
that it completely severed the electric 
wires which we had been at such pains 
to lay that morning. The invention 
became mute and lifeless at once. 

Then, after carefully reconnoitring 
the foe, Mr. Stubbs seized the decoy, 





recovered his spade and rushed for the 
wall with great expedition. Had he 
been in normal condition, he must have 
noticed the unnatural hardness and the 
uncanny weight of his capture. But he 
evidently didn’t. 

There was a howl of wrath from Bob, 
who most imprudently gave chase. 
Infected by his ardour I followed with 
heroism and slower steps. As I did so 
I heard the Professor’s voice in sultry 
communion with himself from the 
workshop window. The gardener gave 
one glance at his pursuers and deposited 
the decoy on the top of the wall 
preparatory to following it himself. 
But we had all overlooked Ulysses. 

What mortal white Persian cat could 
stand the insult of so unspeakably 
fiendish an apparition planted just 
under his nose on his favourite walk of 
wall? Ulysses turned lazily, rounded 
his back, stretched himself, surveyed 
his legs and paws with deliberation, and 
then sprang savagely at the intruder. 
Down it went with a crash. 

There followed a most terrific bang. 
Never had that peaceful Berkshire 
garden re-echoed with so shattering a 
report. It boomed, it reverberated, it 
appalled. But proof is now _indis- 
putably established that the chief 
merit of Professor | McSlumper’s 
explosive consists in the noise it makes 
when fired by concussion rather than 
in the material damage it effects. This 
characteristic on its part undoubtedly 
saved our precious human lives, though 
many cucumber frames suffered, and the 
resultant hubbub was very considerable. 

I saw Ulysses describe a parabolic 
curve off the wall, skim devastatingly 
through two rose bushes, and come to 
an abruptly final pause on a heap of 
garden compost. We heard Miss 
Larkins—worthy soul—go straightway 
into hysterics, and Bob was about to 
rush to her assistance. 
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It is the mark of a great 
mind to rise swiftly to 
sudden emergencies, and I 
shall always pride myself 
on the skill of my _ be- 
haviour on that difficult 
occasion. First, I boldly 
secured Ulysses, who spat 
and fluffed at me alarm- 
ingly, but allowed me to 
pick him up without too 
violent a struggle. I 
turned to Bob. 

“Here is the cat, 
Ulysses,” I said triumph- 
antly. “Take it—quick 
man! Remember what I 
told you—you have saved 
him from a horrible death 
as proof of the love she ‘7, 
required of you. Have it % 
out with Nettie, and I'll A 
look after Aunt Jane— 
bless her ! ” 

Miss Larkins was so 
softened at our miraculous 
preservation that she pro- 
duced an alcoholic cordial 
of which we both partook in undignified 
gulps. Stubbs, scared almost into 
sobriety, was left to calm several of the 
lower orders of the village who arrived to 
rest theirelbowson the front railings and 
made rude remarks. Various cats were 
unearthed by frightened domestics and 
the roll call read. When the collection 
was found to be intact there was an 
affecting scene. I was so moved that 
I returned to the garden. 

After some search I discovered Bob 
and Nettie in the summer-house. They 
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seemed con- 
tented and happy, so 
much so that I ven- 
tured to offer my con- :s 
gratulations. These 
being well received, I went away, as the 
situation did not require a third party. 
I am to be best man at Bob’s wedding 
next month. My present to the bride 
is a miniature gold cat set with 
diamonds. I rather pride myself on 


the design ; anyhow it won’t explode 
during the ceremony. 
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HIS was how it came about. 

We two Yorkshire girls had 

done Edinburgh and Glasgow 

and the places on the Clyde. 

The heavenly Lochs and Ben Lomond 
had charmed us past words, the Kyles of 
Bute had won our hearts, we had smiled 
upon Rothsay, climbed the Bishop’s 
Seat. The famous hills and delicious 
glens had left their everlasting inpres- 
sion upon us—we had coached, and 
boated, and motored, and walked—and 
now an idea flashed across our minds. 
Why not give our last week to a walk 
round Arran—the land of sharp peaks ? 
We knew nothing of the place or 
people ; but then we were in the mood 
for adventure, and what mattered it if 
some night we had to sleep in a barn, 
or an inn kitchen, or even make a bed 
in the heather. There were two of us, 
and Yorkshire girls are not soon 
intimidated ; so we sailed from Dunoon, 
and reached Brodick about midday. 
We were greatly surprised to find it so 
small and primitive after leaving the 
towny watering place of the Clyde. 
Here we left our luggage with the 
assuring words, “ It will not be uplifted 
until ye come,” made sure of a sub- 
stantial lunch, secured a good map and 
guide and set off for Corrie. Our walk 
was mainly by the coast, close to the 
soft blue waters, and when for a few 
miles we turned inland it was to pass 
the foot of one of Arran’s finest glens— 
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Glen Rosa, a gorge we were told equal 
in beauty to any of those in the 
Highlands. It had been a rainy 
season, and the “ burns ” were bustling 
and buoyant with hurrying waters; 
the foliage was thick and verdant ; and 
we were true comrades fond of the 
same glad things in  life—beauty, 
simplicity, and health-giving things. 
We had long since said “ good-bye ” to 
Mrs. Grundy, and were free as the birds 
and the inquisitive sheep. 

Of course one needs to be suitably 
dressed for such a tour. Nothing is 
better than strong, serge knickers, with 
short walking skirt, which can be 
hooked up on occasion, for mounting 
hills, walking through muddy lanes or 
long grass, &c.; gloves of course are 
dispensed with, and hats too when one 
is not afraid of the weather ; a mackin- 
tosh is necessary, and a tighily folded 
umbrella with firm handle to use as 
stick; a small knapsack with night 
necessaries, and a stirring novel to dip 
in on long rests on the moors. Con- 
veniently for me I wore a pouch jacket 
which held no end of odds and ends— 
guide-book, map, chocolate, fruit, &c., 
which needed to be handy. 

We made up our minds to avoid inns, 
boarding-houses, &c., wherever possible, 
for if we turned inio these we invari- 
ably met Mrs. Grundy’s younger sister, 
and she looked upon us with no friendly 
eye, remembering her slighted elder. 
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*“THE LAND 
So we made for the cots and the huts, 
and lived rich, full days. Oh, such 
days ! 

When we had passed by Glen Rosa 
and Knocken Burn we turned down to 
the sea again, and passing Brodick 
Castle on the left, looked north to Goat 
Fell, that great, black, giant hill 
2,866 feet, originally Goath Bhein—the 
mountain of the wind, the Temple of 
Arran. There were no houses along the 
road save a cot at Birchpoint. and 
thence we went on to Salach Point to 
Corrie, an important place on the island, 
with its landing stage and fashionable 
inn with people who wore hats, 
gloves, and white petticoats. So we 
avoided them, and looked out a humble 
shanty, where we were taken in by a 
keen old Scotch woman, bent and wizen, 
with piercing 
eyes under 
shaggy brows 
not a_ bad 
type of some 
Highiand 
witch. Like 
many of the 
people of 
Arran she 
had a mut- 
tering indis- 
tinct utter- 
ance, a sort 
of swift 
gutteral in- 
tonation, the 
they 
pronounce as 
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though they were going to be ill, and 
the rest of the word flies down the 
throat. It was well for us that we 
were both gifted with a fair amount 


of imagination, or we should never 
have come to know some of their 


meanings. Our old dame gave us two 
clean beds in an attic, and a meal. 

Yes, we could have tea, and scone, 
and eggs, and jam, but there was no 
milk—Corrie had no such luxury as milk 
for wayfarers. 

** Are there no cows in Corrie ?” we 
asked. ‘‘ Has no one any milk here ? ” 
** Aye, may be at the post office.” 

So Teufel and I took a jug and went 
past the inn and the Grundyites, and 
petitioned milk at the post office—and 
only by sheer force of persuasion did we 
manage to secure a drop. The Scotch 
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as is well known, have a stern front ; the 
milk of human kindness is as difficult 
to come at as the cow’s milk, but when 
the door is once open the welcome is 
generous. So we had our humble meal, 
and were glad to mount to our attic 
in the roof, little thinking what haunt- 
ing visions awaited us. In the dead 
of night, when only ghosts and marau- 
ders stalk the land, we heard a weird 
sound, as of ghostly footsteps—pad, pad 
they came—the floor creaked—a pale 
something shone in the dim light from 
the window—nearer and nearer it came 











the light of morning all was calm and 
serene, and looking out of our dormer- 
window we espied the milkman with his 
cart of many barrels, a dispenser of 
blessings. Women and_ girls from 
every quarter traversed the milky way, 
holding expectant jugs for a scanty 
allowance of the precious liquid. ; 

After breakfast we started for Loch 
Ranya. When we were well out of 
Corrie, away from chance passers, we 
had a bathe ; we had found a cave with 
upturned boat which served well as 
dressing-room. The beach was stony 
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the spirit hands trailed along the 
wall towards us, a cold breath, as from 
another world, fell upon our brows—the 
fear heightened, we shrieked ! We had 
been asleep and awakened suddenly by 
the clashing of a terrific storm—the 
howling wind, the driving rain, the 
raging sea—these were evidences of a 
substantial ghost which bid fair to 
carry us bodily into the waters. Our 
chimney reeled with the intoxication of 
the tempest, the loose paper on the 
walls flapped, as the spirit of the wind 
hid beneath its flabby folds. 


But by 


and the sea full of boulders, which made 
it unsuitable for swimming, but we 
were refreshed by our plunge, and soon 
again on our journey. The road lay 
about a mile and a half along the coast 
to Sannox Bay, then passing through 
the beautiful Glen Sannox, we left the 
sea and making a gradual ascent 
crossed the moors. A heavenly, never 
to be forgotten walk—the heather rich 
purple and jacinth, deep and full, the 
moors cut by wondrous glens, white 
waters dancing down themountainsides. 
Along with us ran_ the _ beautiful 
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“burn ” which fed Glen 
Chalmadale, and we mn steeatee 
rested and dreamed by 
the Witches Bridge. 
On both sides of us 
great towering hills 
mounted up—on the 
one side wide and free, 
with open ridges, on 
the other rugged, bare, 
ferocious, like untamed 
monsters of the skies. 
We were alone with nature—no house 
and no humans save ourselves for 
some miles—seven or eight miles lay 
between one house and the other. This 
isa typical walk for the tourist, it gives 
him a fine idea of the inland parts of the 
isand—no villages or hamlets, but hills, 
and moors, and glens. All the houses 
and inhabited parts are by the coast. 
Then we came in sight of the Ranya 
Loch, a blue jewel in an emerald setting 
—picturesque indeed, but the Castle, 
a scanty piece of ruin standing on the 
foreshore, scarcely adds grace to the 
picture. Here we met with accom- 
modation in an empty house; it was 
furnished, of course, but we were the 
only inhabitants. It was on this wise. 
It seems it is the custom in many 
parts of Scotland visited by tourists 
for the natives to let the whole of their 
houses for the summer months, and 
themselves live in barns or wooden huts 
erected for the purpose. Our landlady 
had let her house in this way ; but her 
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visitors were away for a few days,so she, 
with an eye on the bawbees, let us have 
a bedroom in this deserted house, and 
we were to sup and breakfast in the 
barn which the farmer’s family occupied. 
This was a great roomy place made 
habitable, with fire range and bed, the 
domestic furniture interspersed with 
agricultural implements and machinery 
—clean enough but very rough. 

From our window we looked upon 
the great Meall Mor, “ the hill of the 
Birds’ Nests.’’ Our nest lay at its foot, 
and in the evening light it seemed to 
draw nearer, and bend over us like a 
protecting guardian ; and the evening 
star shone bright overhead, and the 
glory of the night was like a baptism. 
Our bedroom was on the ground floor, 
so to save trouble, rather than pass 
through hall and kitchens round the 
house, through the garden to the back 
where the barn lay, we took a shorter 
cut, climbed out of our window, strode 
over an old plough and through a bed 
of nettles, and were there in a 
twinkling. The woman was pleas- 
ant and intelligent, but like many 
of her country-women, even in 
far-off districts, knew how to 
charge. We had barn accom- 
modation, we paid hotel prices ; 
but we were not as sharp as our 
Dunoon landlady, who, when 
once travelling in the Highlands, 
went to a small cot for a bed, 
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vengeance on the besiegers; byt 


a — Z policy bade us resist and we 
Bhigms es OF Se nae ~— quickly passed on our Way. 

Saas ' — i ' — a Our way was through Thunder. 

te a ow gay, where we passed a time-wom 

Be ately _~—+ graveyard with mouldering stones 

he en eae “amt iy round which the spirits of the 

i — Ty dead seemed to hover. Turning 

‘a&y. ia a round White Point we came to 

ay WY. mr . Pirmmill, a curious little village 

Bt OR ‘ Nias . as with one long row of houses 

ideas ead and a few cottages dotted her 

and there. We were ready for 

and the Highlander asked first-class a cup of tea, and made friendly 


hotel prices. But the Clyde woman 
was her match. 

‘* And wad ye ask the same as 
big hotel ? ” 

‘* Aye, I mun mak hay while the sun 
shines,”’ said the crone. 

3ut ye’ll no mak it o’ me,” said our 
dame, and turned away. 

The next day our walk was equally 
fine, but this time entirely by the coast. 
Leaving Loch Ranya, Catacol Bay, 
with the Eagle’s Rock and Miall nan 
Damh overhanging, was the first point 
of interest. A shower came on and we 
climbed into a tarred fishing smack for 
shelter, and brought out our novel for 
diversion. The accommodation, how- 
ever, was anything but comfortable. 
If we sat down our chins and knees 
nearly met, and the smell of old nets, 
and remains of sailors outfit was too 
pungent to be pleasant. As we were 
thinking of emerging native 
urchins got an idea of our situation, and 
we were stormed in our fort. It was 
unsafe to put out our heads, as pebbles 
and large stones came flying in every 
direction. We yelled and threatened in 
vain, so after a time we succumbed to 
our undignified position, plotting 
revenge on benighted heads. The rain 
cleared, our enemy grew tired, we came 
forth released prisoners, and dearly 
have loved to wreak 


the 


some 


should we 


remarks to a body at the door of 
one of the houses, admired her house, 
praised her baby, with this object in 
view ; but she read “ tea ”’ in our eyes, 
and refused to be caught. Fortunately 
we met with an old dame whose tender 
heart would not let her refuse us ; hers 
was a real Scotch shanty, with but on 
room, holding two beds built into the 
recesses, and the old fireplace without 
She and her man were a nice old 





oven. 
couple, and she set before us the 
cottager’s plain fare—the butter-mik 


scone with a saucer of comfits, which 
we were ignorant of what use to make; 
but the old lady explained that we 
should dip our buttered scone into the 
plate of comfits and eat them as jam 
The Scotch peasants we found clean, 
tidy and orderly in their houses; they 
have a place for everything, and have 
neat methodical ways. 

Still keeping along the coast, we 
climbed up on to the cliffs, and passed 
Whitefarland, where we sat upon a gate 
and had pranks which it would not be 
wise to recount here. Those of ou 
readers who have intuitive powers may 
draw upon them here and fill in th 
picture with their imagination, but 
please do not put down anything tot 
that is not strictly proper, as we weft 
nnocent, well-behaved tourists. Then 
we came down to Imachar,where we had 
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proposed staying the night; but there 
was nothing to suit our primitive tastes, 
the only place for visitors being a 
boarding-house too matter of fact and 
conventional for us, so we mounted the 
moors and made for Balliekine, a little 
hamlet about a mile or so further on, 
high up on the hills. There were only 
shepherds huts, many of them one- 
roomed, others boasted but and ben, 
all thatched and rude. It was now 
about eight o’clock in the evening, 
damp, misty and almost dark, the 
moorland paths were narrow and wet, 
and crossed by deep almost impassable 
“burns.” But we trudged on by no 
means downhearted, and called at one 
and another of the huts. They were 
poor and exceedingly rough most of 


them, the homes of farmers, or shep- 
herds with beautiful, faithful dogs with 
whom we soon made friends. At last 
we were rewarded by success—we were 
taken in by two sisters, nice, homely, 
kindly women, farmers with their own 
ground to till, and their animals to 
tend. Theirs was a tidy little thatched 
hut; it had a bare floor kitchen with 
one or tworoughchairs and table, a large 
bed, and the peat fireplace; there was 
a neat little inner room with two beds, 
like the berths in a ship’s cabin, built 
into the recesses—a part of the house 
itself. The beds were clean and sweet, 
stuffed with chaff, healthy and com- 
fortable. Our hostess soon had a hot 
peat fire for us, where we could dry our 
things and warm ourselves ; then she set 
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before us a homely meal—rich, good milk 
in abundance, and eggs warm from the 
nests, without stint—chops and steaks 
were only visionary. We lived without 
meat most of those days in Arran, and 
we throve upon our healthy diet. 

The next day was Sunday. We had 
intended going on to Kilbride, but it was 
pouring wet, so we were glad to keep to 
our shelter, and make ourselves com- 
fortable by the big fire, read our novel, 
do something towards our neglected 
correspondence, and listen to long 
stories from our landladies. How two 
gentlemen went out on the moors 
together, only one came back, and how 
the other body was found dead; 
stories of murder and starvation, ill- 
befitting that lovely place. But the 
peasantry revel in harrowing and 
pathetic stories. Then they told us 
how they spun their own sheets and 
blankets, dug and dried their own peat, 
churned their own butter, sowed and 
harrowed their own produce, and took 
their wares to Pirmmill some five miles 
away, where was the nearest shop, and 
small landing stage for boats. 

And at noon, when meal-time came 
round, they set their best before us— 
herrings which they had salted them- 
selves, and potatoes which they had 
dug. Fruit seems a thing unknown in 
the cottages, no one grows it, or seems 
toeat it. There are flowers, and trees, 
and fine palms, but no fruit. If by any 
chance we saw bananas, or a melon in 
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a village shop, we seized them with 
avidity, soon made our burden less— 
a melon served well for a meal, eaten on 
the moors, or the beach. We had no 
knife, but Teufel had scissors, which 
came into use at every turn, and did 
good service upon melon, or apple pasty, 
or whatever the object might happen to 
be. My pouch jacket was filled with 
bananas when chance so favoured us ; 
buxom I often looked as we left the 
village; but alas! beforelong Ihad grown 
suddenly thin. When walking we had 
twosubstantial meals a day—a morning 
meal before we left our “digs,” and one in 
the evening between seven and eight, 
when we had done our day’s tramping. 
We regaled on a giass of milk, or a cup 
of tea and some light provender, if we 
were fortunate enough to meet with it. 

I had planned to take needle and 
thread and thimble, and a few useful 
accessories, but I never knew what 
became of them, whether Teufel used 
them as missiles, or I dropped them on 
my way, or left them in my bag at 
Brodick. At any rate they never 
turned up on our tour. Callously we 
saw buttons come off, and rents made 
in various garments, until we thought 
we might be taken as tramps, and 
resolved to invest in necessary tools; 
but when we decided to do this we 
never by any chance came near a shop 
for days—or if we did we were so eager 
to seize upon fruit and chocolate that 
we forgot everything else. 





(To be concluded.) 
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BY RIVER WAYS 
By WILLIAM J. GALLAGHER 


I KNOW where inspirations low, of song, 
Fall soft as hush of sleep on painful sighs ; 
"Tis where the lulling waters steal along 
Below where willow-branches cord the skies : 
And when the Night is full, those starry eyes, 
In which we picture all our dearest dead 
As ours again, bend down in rapt surprise, 
And on the passing ripples lovelight shed. 


At such a time how gently comes the strain 

Of olden bards, of prophets, and of seers! 
Mellowed by distance, as through falling rain 

The sun in splendour weeps his golden tears ; 
And with a note for failings, and for fears, 

The gliding water goes, and on its breast 
The fallen leaf, the spray of grass, careers ; 

Rent from their parent source, yet lapped in rest! 


Here no distraction comes: at times the flow 
So faintly moves, with which the waters seek 
Their far-off sea, that some might count as woe 
The tones so tremulous which in waters speak ; 
But whoso finds within the sunset’s streak 
The glory and the spell which heals the heart, 
Finds here the wealth which leaves no blanching cheek, 
A luxuried peace for which no other smarts! 


’Tis true the street and mart contain, within 


Their bustling compass, sacrifice most keen ; to 
And tenderest episodes, and tragic sin, sie 
And nobleness that maketh strife serene : sid 
But, oh, beside such pictures fair, and clean, ak 


Those other sights that wrest the thought from heaven 


Are keenly felt,—the mob’s transparent spleen, _ 
The mockery of show—earth’s saddest leaven ! > 
Give me the trees, their life so fresh, and young! inc 
The gliding streams that move to music, lit ree 
By God's great stars, that speak with loudest tongue toc 
Amid life’s blatant sounds that restless flit : of 
Oh, in dear Nature’s shadow let me sit, po} 
And make the river’s soothing calm my own, wit 
That so my song may be part of it, cor 
And heal with love a world to sorrow prone! mu 
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CLIMBING AMONG THE ALPS OF ENGLAND 


By E. 


OCK-CLIMBING in England 
has now almost reached the 
dignity of a fine art, and each 
year sees a substantial increase 

to the membership-list of the various 
clubs that cater for this all-engrossing 
side of the sport. The Climbers’ Club 
alone, leaving out of account the Scotch 
and Welsh, can show a membership 
that would make many a club secre- 
tary’s mouth water, and which is still 
increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
recent lamentable disaster that over- 
took four expert cragsmen on the face 
of Seafell can only serve to increase its 
popularity, for where there is a sport 
with a spice of risk attached there 
congregates the Anglo-Saxon in his 
multitudes. 

The Cumberland fells have often been 
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dubbed the “ Nursery of the Alps,” and 
to an extent this is perhaps correct. 
Many would-be scramblers are debarred 
from the delights of the Swiss, French 
and Austrian peaks by reason of a short 
purse or shorter holiday; for the 
weather question is quite as much a 
toss-up in mid-Europe as it is in little 
England, and the man so handicapped 
will think twice about the possibility 
of spending the larger portion of a 
precious fortnight kicking his heels in 
a hotel verandah, whilst the racing 
mists obliterate everything but the few 
rain-soaked and disconsolate guides 
who slouch the village street looking for 
patrons that do not appear. 

But the fells are far less erratic in 
their methods of weather supply. 
They have the unenviable privilege of 
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THE NAPLES NEEDLE. GREAT GABLE 


being the rainiest district in England, 
and quite live up to their reputation. 
The consequence being that the man 
who contemplates a scramble among 
them knows fully what to expect and 
comes prepared for the worst. He is 
sometimes agreeably disappointed. 
Their ease of access is another point in 
their favour, and the small outlay 
involved a third. But the term 
“nursery ”’ scarcely fits them in regard 
to the quality of the rock-climbing 
they provide. With the exception 
perhaps of some of the Chamonix 
needles and one or two of the more 
fearsome Austrian dolomites, no Con- 
tinental climbing centres possess a 
quality of climbing that can in any 
way be compared with the Cumberland 
Crags for need of much more than 








an elementary knowledge of rock-craft, 
nerve taxation involved, and_ the 
extreme care required in their negotia- 
tion. It is this latter necessity that 
has for so long kept these dour giants 
immune from a death-roll in proportion 
to that of the Alps. The new-comer, 
be he expert or tyro, will find at once 
that his climb is short and terse and 
requiring a respect not previously 
accorded to a mightier peak. 

The Cumberland dales possess 
several convenient climbing centres, 
but by reason of its profusion and 
variety, Wastdale Head stands pre- 
eminent and unapproachable. Stand- 
ing at the north-eastern end of the 
weird little Wastwater, a twelve mile 
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CLIMBING AMONG THE ALPS OF ENGLAND 


drive, mostly by wild moorland and 
uneven lake road, from the coast, with 
no exit upon any other side but by 
high and rugged passesquite impossible 
for wheels of any description, it has so 
far been able to resist the ubiquitous 
tripper in anything like numbers, and 
the bona fide cragsman has come to 
regard it as hisown particular property 
and to love it as such. Two or three 
farm-houses, the tiny church, vicarage 
and inn, make up the village’s sum- 
total. 

The inn single-handed is often quite 
unable to cope with the rush of lusty 
life that pours into the dale round the 
chief climbing seasons, and it is no 
uncommon thing to find billiard-room, 
bathroom and even barn, utilised to 
stem the overflow. A time, too, when 
the unpunctual wight, kicking his way 
across the hall amongst the mighty 
army of freshly greased boots, finds 
that other birds of prey have been be- 
fore him and made a very professional 
job of the breakfast table. But it is 
an all important meal, for over it are 
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AN AWKWARD CORNER. SCAFELL CRAGS 


hatched the day’s doings 
and the parties made up 
for the doing of them. 
Chaff and banter mingled 
with technical terms fly 
broadcast, and the tourist 
who has walked in over- 
night must often wonder 
whether he has dropped 
by accident into a lunatic 
asylum or awakened in 
a strange land with an 
impossible tongue. 

To the north-east of the 
dale stands Great Gable, 
a peak of but 3,000 feet, 
but possessing a variety 
of scrambling owned by 
no two others in the 
district. 

Its north side drops 
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sheer on to the scree slope, a succession 
of great grey cliffs seamed with chimney 
and gully ; whilst upon the south and 
south-west a profusion of ridges hang 


like buttresses propping its mighty 
back against the northern blast, 
and afford the new-comer a choice 
of “nuts” that will take him many 
a week to crack. The peak pos- 
sesses another and much discussed 
climbing problem in a sharp pillar 
of rock shaped upon one side like a 
gigantic violoncello, and known as 
the Gable Needle. The routes up 
this are numerous and varied, but 
the most obvious is an X-shaped 
crack upon the north side which 
lands the cragsman upon a small 
platform with all but the last 
twelve or fifteen feet of his climb 
inhand. It is above this, however, 
that the real crux lies, and it can 
only be described as a scramble on 
to a mantelpiece five feet high and 
three inches broad with the discon- 
certing thought that a slip may 
very likely land the enterprising one 





upon thescree eighty 
feet below. Above 
the ‘“‘mantelpiece ” 
the hand-holds are 
few but sufficient for 
the long and strong- 
armed, who hauls 
himself up upon the 
diminutive summit 
blown, but a con- 
queror. A few hun- 
dred yards from the 
Needle, and running 
up the Kern Knotts 
buttress, is another 
and still harder 
“nut” in the shapeof 
an eighty foot crack; 
and those who have 
successfullygrappled 
with thecrack on the 


Grepon at Chamonix will perhaps read 
with incredulity that in the opinion of 
many experts, Kern Knotts can give it 
points and a bad beating for severitv. 
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THE SUMMIT OF SCAFELL PIKE, THE HIGHEST PEAK IN ENGLAND ( © FEE ) 


Only a couple of miles to the south 
of the Gable lie the Scafell group of 
peaks with the 3,200 feet of Scafell 
Pike rearing high above its neighbours, 
the most lofty summit in England. 
But it is the Scafell Crags that most 
draw upon the energy and resource of 
the climber. Along the foot of these 
mighty cliffs runs the Rake’s Progress, 
a sloping and broken up ledge from 
which the majority of the Scafell climbs 
start, and it needs a sanguine tempera- 
ment and a trifle more than the average 
amount of nerve to look aloft, when 
sleet, drizzle and racing mists envelop 
these great black cliffs and to calmly 
pick our a particular climb, and climb 
it. The face of these Crags is so 
situated that it but rarely sees the sun, 
and this fact, coupled with the notorious 
fell-weather, makes the quality of the 
climbing it affords of rather a desperate 
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character. Many are the famous 
names that have left their stamp upon 
Scafell Crags. Men with a pluck and 
daring that dazzles the humbler essayist 
as he scrambles, with the moral support 
of an eighty foot Alpine rope tied to 
a “safe” leader. Only this last year 
has seen a fresh and hitherto deemed 
impossible climb added to the Scafell 
list. A climb that starts from the 
** Progress ’’ a mere crack, and opens 
out thirty feet above into  rock-face 
and nothingness for the entertain- 
ment of those cragsmen who find life 
a burden or who are blessed with an 
adhesiveness that a fly-paper alone can 
emulate. 

To the north of Wastdale lies another 
playground of the cult. A great citadel 
of rock that stands out from Pillar 
Mountain, a mighty sentinel above the 
Ennerdale valley. Its walls are almost 
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sheer upon every side, but sufficiently 
broken into to allow of human hold 
and upon it the expert finds some ot the 
best climbing in the district. But woe 
betide the party who come late to their 
climb upon the redoubtable rock and 
have it but half accomplished when 
darkness descends upon them. The 
route both up and down is then fraught 
with danger, and, given the addition of 
but a slight ice-glaze, an impossibility. 
This experience fell to the lot of three 
exponents of the craft one Christmas 
Eve not many years ago, and they 
had to spend the night far upon the 
north face wedged in a split boulder of 





rock the prey of every icy blast, in 
company with but one stick of choco- 
late and their far from Christmas-like 
sentiments. 

These aged giants, now lowered by 
the elements of forgotten time to their 
modest 3,000 feet of altitude, were once 
fit rivals to the Alps. The man with 
but a superficial geological knowledge 
has but to tramp their screes tu find at 
once numberless traces in land-forma- 
tion and polished rock of the mighty 
glaciers that once swept down from 
far greater heights when the world 
was a good deal younger than it 
is now. 


THE ADVENT OF PHYLLIS 


By BEATRIX MALLAM 


THE scarlet poppies, drowsy yet, 
Are striving to awake, 

And catching sight of crumpled skirts 
Their dainty heads they shake. 


The ears of corn are listening, 
All bowed their manes of gold ; 

So fair-haired Vikings bent their heads 
In Woden’s hall of old. 


The little dewdrops, pretty things, 
In gleaming white were drest, 

But now they don their rainbow robes, 
To look their very best. 


And all the daisies by the path 
Are blushing with delight, 

And all the birds are chirruping, 
And all the world is right. 


A sightless mole crawls out to ask: 
“What makes you all so gay?” 

And every blade of grass replies: 
“PHYLLIS comes this way.” 
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GED CANARY 
E FINGER OF FATE 


By E. M. HUGHES 


HE day was chilly and raw; a 
pale sun was shivering in the 
easterly breeze, and sufferers 
from neuralgia, like myself, 

wished themselves indoors. As I hur- 
ried along the platform, peering in at 
the windows of full third-class carriages, 
[ began to regret the habit of economy 
which had induced me, even under the 
present uncomfortable circumstances, to 
take my ticket in its least expensive 
form. There was little time, however, 
for repentance ; the train was starting, 
and even whilst visions of future ex- 
travagance were forming in my brain, 
I found myself being unceremoniously 
thrust into a carriage, which boasted but 
one empty seat—the middle one facing 
the engine. 

Disconsolately I seated myself therein, 
and promptly discovered that my worst 
fears were realised, and my face was a 
target for the attacks of the chill 
easterly breeze which swept in through 
the open window on my left (and 
neuralgic) side. 

There was no prospect of a halt for 
at least an hour, and I turned my atten- 
tion towards my fellow passengers in 
the hope of finding sympathy and pos- 
sibly some improvement in my position. 

I immediately became aware that, 
full as the carriage had appeared on my 
hurried entrance, there was indeed one 
seat on the coveted side, with back 
to the engine, not occupied by any 
human being. Stay! Looking at the 
subject in the light of subsequent events, 
I will modify that statement, and will 
merely say that the seat was not occu- 
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pied by any being wearing the garb of 
humanity. 

The semblance of reality upon which 
my eyes rested was that of a cage con- 
taining a one-legged canary, who ap- 
peared to be absorbed in the very 
difficult acrobatic feat of maintaining 
his balance upon the perch in spite of 
the shaking of the train, with the aid of 
his footless stump, and at the same time 
snatching alternate beakfuls of hard- 
boiled egg and orange which had been 
thoughtfully placed between the bars of 
his cage for his refreshment by the way. 
I found myself watching the movements 
of the bird with painful fascination, 
almost gasping when he missed his aim 
and made a lurch forward, with a des- 
perate flutter to regain his balance. 
At length, however, the close observa- 
tion of this rather bilious study in 
yellows, with a periodic dipping move- 
ment, became prejudicial to my comfort, 
and with an effort I turned my eyes 
towards the owner of the cage. 

Here again I was led to pause, for her 
aspect was unusual and not lightly to be 
passed over. She was a lady of large 
proportions, with an enormous bush of 
pale, Australian gold hair, upon which a 
flimsy hat of bright cardinal red was 
perched with striking effect. Her dress 
was likewise richly slashed with red, and 
her much bewrinkled face, which be- 
trayed the long past flight of early youth, 
accentuated the remarkable style of her 
costume. Nevertheless, her aspect was 
far from unpleasing. She was endowed 
with considerable natural dignity, and 
her bearing proclaimed her to be ane of 
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Nature’s Queens, born to command, and 
sure to be recognised by admiring sub- 
jects on all occasions. 

She was at present engaged in deliver- 
ing an eloquent homily for the benefit 
of my right-hand neighbour, a pale 
woman who clasped a boy of five or six 
years in her arms. The subject of the 
discourse was health—her own health, 
the health of the pale woman, and the 
health of the little boy. Her tone was 
authoritative, but benevolent, and I took 
courage to make a modest request for 
an exchange of places with the canary, 
explaining that I was suffering from the 
draught. 

Hitherto I fancy the red queen had 
hardly noted my existence, but the fact 
of my suffering seemed to bring me by 
an inherent right within the pale of her 
cognisance, and even to constitute me 
one of her lawful subjects. She turned 
to me with a regal air, tempered with 
kindly solicitude, and removing the cage, 
commanded me to take my seat on her 
right, after which the homily on health 
began again, directed now upon me, and 
consisting firstly of advice as to the 
management of my own case, and 
secondly of a full and minute account of 
her own sufferings and dangers during 
an attack of influenza from which she 
had just recovered, and which had 
caused the gravest anxiety to her 
“ people ” (which word, issuing from her 
lips, somehow brought to my mind’s 
eye the vision of a concourse of sorrow- 
ing and anxious subjects awaiting aews 
as to the progress of their suffering 
queen). 

At length, as details thronged, and 
the story spun its way through an in- 
tricate maze of medical opinions, my 
thoughts wandered a little, and my eyes 
accompanying them became riveted 
again upon the crippled canary, who 
was waving his stump in quite a remark- 
able fashion to maintain his balance, 
and indeed almost appeared as if he 
were cheering ! 

“Yes,” the story-teller went on, her 


stream of eloquence directed by my 
glance into a new channel, “I never 
travel without my little companion. He 
is a remarkable bird, and I might almost 
call him the arbiter of my fate. We 
have never been parted for an hour, 
since the terrible day when he fell out 
of window and broke his leg—a com- 
pound fracture !” 

Something impressive in her manner 
of speaking, the result probably of her 
own unusually forceful imagination, had 
the effect of causing pictures to rise in 
my mind, and here I had a mental 
vision of a small yellow head protruding 
from a top-storey window in a fairy-tale 
house, and over-balancing with terrible 
consequences. I looked at the bird, and 
as he returned my gaze and thoughtfully 
scratched his head with his stump, | 
knew, what I had suspected from the 
beginning, that this was no ordinary 
bird, but some fairy being possessed of 
human characteristics and probably of 
occult powers. Yet, at this later period, 
looking back, I am disposed to wonder 
whether I should have discovered this 
for myself, without the aid of the red 
queen’s suggestive eloquence. 

The little sufferer, the story-teller 
went on to explain, was promptly taken 
to a bird-fancier, who amputated the leg 
and arranged the patient upon a bed of 
medicated cotton wool, cautioning its 
anxious attendants that if the stump 
bled further it was to be dipped in white 
pepper—the best, of course. 

(Here, naturally, my mind’s eye pre- 
sented me with a picture of a small 
yellow head on a white pillow, attended 
by the red queen in cap and apron with 
the pepper-pot in her hand. I was 
learning fast to appreciate the sensations 
of Alice in Wonderland.) 

This drastic measure fortunately 
proved unnecessary, and the very day 
after the operation the little patient 
burst into a low song, whereat his mis- 
tress fell to weeping for joy and for 
admiration of his courageous spirit. The 
accident, she continued, appeared to 
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bring out many remarkable qualities 
which were latent within him, and had 
hitherto found no room for expression. 
Thenceforward he showed himsclf a 
marvel of courage and cheerfulness, 
insomuch that he became a by-word 
among all who knew him, and a living 
example of patience and cheeriness in 
adversity. He also became most expert 
in the use of his stump, even employing 
it, as 1 had doubtless remarked, to 
scratch his head withal, and thereby 
putting to shame by his ingenuity many 
acripple in a higher order of nature. 

With this latter claim on his behalf, 
I was fain to agree, for I could not call 
to mind at the moment a single case in 
which a one-legged human being had 
atrived at such a pitch of dexterity in 
the use of his stump. 

“Your story is most interesting,” I 
observed, “and the bird is evidently no 
common mortal; but might I ask why 
you spoke of him just now as the arbiter 
of your fate ?” 

The red queen did not answer for 
a moment. She glanced round the 
carriage as if to discover whether our 
conversation were engaging public at- 
tention. Being assured upon this point, 
she addressed herself in a lower and 
more confidential tone, though still with 
the same slight air of superiority and 
condescension, to her reply, intended 
for my ear alone. 

“I will tell you,” she said, “ for my 
instinctive judgment assures me that 
you are worthy of my confidence. The 
bird is indeed, as you rightly remark, 
‘nocommon mortal.’ He is my guardian 
spirit, my preserver from the innumer- 
able dangers and pitfalls of life. But 
for him I should be at this moment 
beneath the waters of the Solent! Listen. 
A month ago I had planned to take 
over the lease of a house of refreshment 
at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. Only 
the final arrangements remained to be 
made, and the day was fixed for my 
journey thither. The night before, how- 
ever, I was three times visited by a 
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prophetic dream.” (Here her manne. 
became so impressive that I felt cold 
thrills descend my spine.) “In my 
vision it appeared to me that I was 
perishing in the waters of the Solent, 
the steamer having apparently subsided 
therein. The cage was in my arms, and 
with my last strength I struggled pas- 
sionately to undo its fastening that 
I might clasp the bird to my bosom 
and die in his company. All in vain, 
my fingers seemed paralysed, and 
the bird’s mournful gaze haunted 
the last moments of my life, and made 
my death bitter indeed. After this 
terrible warning, I naturally gave up 
all thought of the house at Ventnor, and 
I am now on my way to Southampton 
to undertake there something of a 
similar nature.” 

“ The vision was indeed remarkable,” 
I said, as she concluded, “ and I cannot 
wonder at the impression it made upon 
you. But, granted that it was really a 
warning, I am still a little at a loss as 
to the part which the canary played in 
it. It seems to me that he was but a 
passive and helpless victim, together 
with yourself.” 

“That is his way,” she replied with 
conviction, “he is always original in his 
methods, but if he appears in my vision 
it is enough ; it sects upon it the seal of 
truth, and I accept the warning without 
demur.” 

“Have you then had other experi- 
ences of the same kind ?” I inquired. 

“Many,” she replied, unhesitatingly. 
“If the bird appears in my dream, even 
for a moment, I take it as sealed ; but if 
he is not there I dismiss the vision from 
my mind.” 

I mused for a while. 

“ Did you take the trouble to inquire 
as to the safety of the steamer in which 
you were to have crossed to the Isle of 
Wight ?” I inquired at last. 

“Oh, there was no fatality,’ she 
replied, with coolness ; “I was not in it, 
you see 
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you reason to belicve that had you been 
crossing by it there would have been a 
fatality ?” I inquired nervously. 

She looked at me as if I were a person 
of weakly intelligence, to whom she 
desired to be indulgent. 

“The bird was in my dream, do 
you not understand?” she explained 
patiently. 

At this point the train began to draw 
up at the station where I was to change, 
and rather regretfully I was forced to 
break off my colloquy with my remark- 
able fellow-traveller, and take my leave. 
As I alighted, I looked back once more 
into the carriaze to make a last farewell. 
The canary, who had fallen asleep, 
started at my voice and put up his 
stump with a nervous gesture to his 
head ; the red muslin hat nodded itself 
into a tremor of friendliness, and the 
pale golden bush beneath it gleamed in 
the wan sunlight with dream-like effect. 
I felt as if I had stepped out of a living 
fairy story, and the ordinary, everyday 
things about me took on the appearance 
of gross reality, which they sometimes 
wear when we wake from the study of 
some fanciful and gilded story of the 
imagination. 


It was some months after the events 
recorded above’ that circumstances 
caused me to take up my residence for 
a time in Southampton. 

The red queen and her little divining 
spirit had passed from the foreground of 
my mind, but not from my memory, and 
the whole scene rose vividly before me 
as I stood, one day, gazing into the 
window of a cheerful and hospitable- 
looking little eating-house situated in 
one of the better streets of the town; 
for there, amongst golden pies and 
delicate pink and white ham, decorated 
with fresh curly parsley, and snowy 
meringues and luscious jam tarts, I 
beheld a cage containing a one-legged 
canary. 


As I gazed, he deliberately lifted his 


stump and waved it to mc, as who 
should say: “Good morning, old friend, 
pleased to see you again!” 

This decided me, and without more 
ado I walked intothe shop. A neat little 
serving-maid in cap and apron stood be- 
hind the counter. 

“T want to see your mistress,” I said. 
“Tell her that an old acquaintance 
would like to speak with her.” 

Before the little maid could reply, the 
sound of my voice had brought that 
good lady from the cosy room behind 
curtained doors which adjoined the shop. 
She was quite unchanged, except that 
she wore, if anything, a more prosperous 
and cheerful air than when I had seen 
her before. The bush of pale gold hair 
was uncovered to-day, and her dress— 
remarkable as ever—was fashioned of a 
bright red print, liberally besprinkled 
with white tadpoles. 

Her naturally pale and much-be- 
wrinkled face literally beamed with 
kindly pleasure as she approached me, 
and her welcome was as warm as if | 
had been a dear old friend whom she 
had long thought dead. Evidently the 
impression produced by that short com- 
panionship some months back had been 
mutual. 

She brought the canary from the 
window, and we three retired to the 
privacy of the inner room, where we in- 
dulged ina long and friendly conversa- 
tion, and made many sympathetic in- 
quiriesastoour respective states of health. 
I count the canary as one of the party be- 
cause he took a distinct share in all the 
proceedings, and when refreshment was 
produced in the delicate form of lobster 
patties with salad and iced sponge cakes, 
he partook freely of the hard-boiled egg 
and lettuce from the salad, closing his 
repast with a slice of sponge cake dipped 
in sherry. After this—somewhat, I 
must confess, to my relief—he fell sound 
asleep, and our conversation proceeded 
with a greater sense of freedom than 
before. 
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“You seem to have a_ prosperous 
establishment here,” I remarked with a 
smile, “and have no cause to regret 
Ventnor.” 

“J should not have done so in any 
case,” she said, with a hasty glance at 
the sleeping bird, “seeing that my fate 
would never have suffered me to reach 
that town. But I am doing well—very 
well—and it isa pleasant neighbourhood.” 

“Ah! I have only just arrived,” I 
rejoined, “ and have had no time to form 
acquaintances. But I shall be grateful 
for any recommendations to tradespeople 
that you may be able to give me.” 

She mentioned one or two, and then, 
with actually a slight rive of colour in 
her pale countenance, she concluded the 
list with the remark that the Irish boot- 
maker who lived opposite was a gentle- 
man worth cultivating, and possessed of 
some treasures of intellect beyond the 
wont of bootmakers, besides being a past 
master in his trade. 

“T shall certainly try to make his 
acquaintance,” I replied. “I am very 
glad you have found such a friendly 
neighbour and one with whom you have 
intellectual sympathy. The Irish are a 
charming people, and one seldom finds 
a really stolid individual amongst them.” 

Thus talking, I endeavoured to draw 
her out, for hcr manner had inspired me 
with curiosity as to her relations with 
the “friendly neighbour.” But her con- 
fidence on this occasion was difficult to 
win, and she showed herself coy and 
reserved beyond my expectation. At 
last I resolved boldly to give her a little 
push. 

“Well,” I said, “I must really be 
going, though it is quite difficult to tear 
myself from your cosy and hospitable 
room. It has all the fecling of a home, 
and I can hardly imagine that you 
really are all alone here. Once feels as 
if a family life must be lived in such a 
place.” 

“Ah,” she cried, surprised into an 
admission, “that is exactly what he 
says |” 
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“ And what do you say?” I inquired 
readily, smiling at my success and 
resolved to press my advantage. 

She drew herself up slightly. 

“I have not said yet,” she replied 
with a queenly air; then, dropping her 
dignity a little, she added graciously : 
“but there is something in your remark 
about family life, and | have occasionally 
thought that a man about a place——” 

She stopped abruptly, and following 
her gaze I perceived that the canary 
was awake and observing her with beady 
eyes. With an instinctive feeling that 
confidence was at an end for the present, 
I rose and took my leave, promising to 
look in again on some future occasion 
when I should be passing. 

A moment later I stood within the 
shoemaker’s shop, and was ordering a 
pair of walking shoes to be made for me 
in a special style. 

“[ have been recommended to you 
by your neighbour over the way, who is 
an old acquaintance of mine,” | remarked 
casually in the course of our business. 
His face lighted up at once. 

“ Ah, then, she’s a gradely woman,” he 
replied, “and it’s a fine talent she has 
for the business entirely !” 

“She has indeed,” I rejoined, “ and 
for a ‘lone woman,’ as folks say, it is 
remarkable how prosperous she appears 
to be, and what an air of comfort and 
family home life she contrives to shed 
around her solitary board.” 

“ She does,” he said delightedly, “ she 
does; and sure ’tis a waste of good 
material, and it goes to me heart to see 
a fine woman spending herself upon 
nought, as you may say, and profiting 
no one but that spoilt gassoon of a 
canary!” 

There was an edge of bitterness in 
his last words which I thought I could 
understand. If I had not misinter- 
preted the look in those beady black eyes 
a quarter of an hour since, the bird was 
no friend to the suitor of his mistress. 

In spite of him, however, things 
appeared to be setting themselves in 
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train. My shoes, being of special make, 
afforded me a pretext for calling on 
several occasions to lay stress on some 
small but important point; and at 
length one morning the Irishman in- 
formed me with a burst of enthusiasm 
that “ould Ireland ” had triumphed, and 
he and the golden-haired one of his 
choice were to tread the path of life 
together. 

I called immediately upon the future 
bride to offer my warm congratulations, 
and found her likewise beaming. But I 
misliked the expression in the canary’s 
eyes. 

A week later, as I passed the little 
house of refreshment I noted that the 
bird was no longer in the window. 
Misgiving seized me and I entered. 
Enquiring after his mistress, I was 
informed that she was ill in bed, and 
the canary in her room with her. 
Would I walk up and see her? The 
little maid was sure she would be disap- 
pointed if I went away. 

My poor red queen lay prostrate on 
her bed, her face like that of a pale 
waxen image set in an aureole of faded 
gold. 

“Ah,” she said, “you have come; 
that is kind. He knows best” (iooking 
at the canary); “but it is hard just at 
first.” 

“] don’t understand,” I said gently, 
taking her trembling hand in mine. 
“What has happened ?” 

“You have not heard ?” she inquired 
feecbly. “I thought you had come from 
over the way. We were to have been 
married before long, as you know, but 
I’ve had my warning and it may 
not be.” 

My heart sank. “You have dreamed 
am, 

She nodded sadly, addingimpressively, 
“And he was in it.” 

A little further questioning drew from 
her the explanation that in her dream 
she and her new-made husband had 
re-entered the house immediately after 
the wedding, and his first act had been 


to throw cage and canary out of the 
window! This was enough, and she 
had sent for him on the following morn- 
ing and solemnly broken off her 
engagement. 

1 left the house sadly, with a sense 
of bitter disappointment, accompanied 
by a foreboding of further ill. 

Through the door of the bootmaker’s 
premises opposite I saw the proprietor 
watching me gloomily, and, without even 
trying to find a pretext, I entered the 
shop, and stood regarding him with 
silent sympathy. Neither of us spoke 
for a few moments ; it seemed sufficient 
that we thought in company. 

But at last he burst forth with almost 
savage vehemence, as if concluding 
a sentence begun during our silent 
colloquy. 

“And—be the holy angels — it's 
just the way I would have served him— 
the limb of a divil!” 


ITI. 


After this matters went from bad to 
worse, and my forebodings of evil were 
more than justified. It was not long 
before the cheery little eating-house was 
closed, and inhospitable shutters covered 
the window in which the golden pies 
and pink and white ham were wont to 
display themselves for the distraction of 
the hungry passer-by. For the red 
queen had dreamed again, and behold 
the house was a sheet of flame, wherein 
the soul of the canary had passed like 
a golden flash, whilst his dying mistress 
pressed his little body to her own 
suffocating bosom! 

She took another establishment of the 
same kind, but was obliged to content 
herself with one in a less frequented 
part of the town, where business was 
not so good. It seemed to me aiso that 
some of her energy and hopefulness had 
departed, and there was an air of un- 
certainty and almost of timidity in her 
manner which was quite foreign to her 
real nature. 
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“It is a case of monomania,” said the 
doctor who was called in on the occa- 
sion of one of her now frequent attacks 
of nervous collapse, when I had related 
the circumstances to him. “The bird 
ought to be removed.” 

I shuddered as if he had advocated 
murder. 

“Would it not be somewhat of a 
dangerous experiment ?” I ventured. 

“Well,” he acknowledged, “ she would 
need careful handling for a time ;_ but if 
jt did not kill it would probably cure her.” 

As the doctor left the house, the boot- 
maker, who was unaccountably passing 
at the moment, stepped to the door and 
inquired what his verdict had been. I 
repeated our short conversation without 
comments. The bootmaker made none 
either, but went away thoughtful. 

As the weeks went on the spirit of the 
canary became more banefully active. 
First the tidy little serving-maid, who 
was devoted to her mistress, was dis- 
missed, because in the visions of the 
latter upon her bed she figured as putting 
the cage up the chimney! Then a large 
order for pork pies which had _ been 
booked was obliged to be refused be- 
cause—horrible to relate—it appeared 
in the dream of the poor mistress of the 
establishment that the canary had been 
inadvertently baked in one of them! 

At length, as a climax, the fiat went 
forth in a fresh direful dream that the 
new premises should also be given up, 
and the poor woman should flit again, 
lite some restless spirit doomed to per- 
petual homelessness. 

The bootmaker came to bring me 
this news. There was a look in his face 
of I know not what; it might have 
been desperation driving him to some 
deadly resolve. He prayed me, with 
tears in his eyes, to go and sce his lost 
love, and to take her out for a long walk 
or drive and reason with her. 

I knew that it was useless, but I 
could not refuse a man with that look 
in his face, so I promised to go that 
afternoon and do my best. 
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He was watching for me on my re- 
turn; there was a strange light in his 
eye. Did he hope that I should have 
succeeded ? 

“Alas!” I said, “all is in vain. I 
cannot move her decision by a hair’s 
breadth. I had great difficulty in per- 
suading her to accompany me, but 
where her dreams are concerned she is 
obdurate.” 

The light still gleamed unquenched 
in his eye. 

“Ah!” he said, “the blissings of 
heaven be on ye, then, for your kindness 
indeed.” And without another word he 
walked away. 

Two hours later there was a ring at 
my bell, and a boy who served in the 
little eating house brought me a note 
from its mistress. 

It proved to bea hardly legible scrawl, 
entreating me to “come at once,” and 
with foreboding at my heart I hurried 
to obey the summons. 

My anxiety increased to terror when 
I reached the house, for every blind was 
down, and single mourning shutters 
barred the shop window at intervals. 
No one was to be seen behind the 
counter, and I hastened upstairs and 
knocked, trembling, at the door of the 
bedroom. 

“Come in,” replied a voice, faint like 
a quivering string that is about to break, 
and I entered. 

The red queen lay prostrate on the 
bed, and beside her, covered by a white, 
lace-edged cloth, something which barely 
showed a tiny outline beneath the white 
pall. 

She looked at me pathetically. 

“He is gone,” she said briefly, “and 
I am going too. I can never survive 
him.” 

She lifted a corner of the cloth and 
showed me the little yellow head with 
the beady eyes closed for ever. 

“When did it happen?” I asked, 
stunned by the suddenness of the event. 

“Almost immediately after I got 
home. He fell from his perch and all 
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was over in a few minutes. He must 
have had a fit of some kind. I shall 
not be long after him.” 

I remembered the doctor’s words 
about careful handling at such a crisis. 
It may yet be the turning point, I 
thought to myself, if she is managed 
with discretion. 

“You must let me remain with you 
for to-night,’ I said. “I will not leave 
you till the end.” 

She smiled gratefully, and put ou* her 
shaking hand to thank me. 

For the next few days I never left 
her. She revived a little, and recovered 
some slight bodily vigour, but she 
seemed like a lost child without defence 
or natural protector, and in constant 
terror of every passing event, as though 
each every-day occurrence or circum- 
stance were fraught with unknown 
danger. 

One evening I persuaded her to leave 
the house and breathe the fresh air with 
me. We strolled on to the pier and sat 
down together in a sort of shelter at 
the end. 

Presently I saw the bootmaker ap- 
proaching, and I wondered how he had 
discovered us so rapidly on this first 
occasion of our leaving the house of 
mourning. But indeed he seemed gifted 
with some kind of occult instinct for 
his mistress’s whereabouts, and always 
appeared to know intuitively what she 
was doing. I rose as he approached, 
remarking that I would take a stroll 
by myself. 

“Do not leave her alone for a 
moment,” I murmured in his ear, as I 
passed him; “I will be at hand if you 
need me.” 

I began to pace up and down the 
pier, passing behind the shelter where 
they sat, and occasionally catching a 
word or two of their conversation, which 
appeared to be very intermittent and of 
a most general character. 

But as I approached their position 
for the seventh time, I could hear that 
matters had changed and both seemed 
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greatly excited. It was growing dusk 
and we were alone upon the pier, | 
think, so that there was nothing to 
exercise a restraint upon any expression 
of the feelings. 

“ Be my sowl, thin, it’s the thrue word 
I’m tellin’ you,” cried the bootmaker as 
I came within earshot, “he was in me 
drame as sure as yourself, and it’s to the 
church we wint and got the blessin’ 
o’ the parson!” 

I stopped in my walk to listen for her 
answer. 

“And we were married in your 
dream, and fe was in it ?” 

Her voice was trembling and _ half 
incredulous. 

“So it was, be all that’s holy,” he 
replied solemnly ; “and so it shall be!” 

At the tenth turn of my long patrol 
they met me, arm-in-arm. 

“ He has willed it,” explained the red 
queen, on whose pale countenance a 
trembling hope and joy were beaming. 
“He has sanctioned our marriage by 
his presence in my friend’s vision,” and 
she looked up trustfully in his face. 

They were married very shortly, and 
I have seldom seen a happier pair. 

One question has always lingered in 
my mind with pertinacity. I put it to 
him yesterday as I sat in the home-like 
back parlour (for they are in the old 
premises again) enjoying a cup of 
coffee, my hostess having left the 
room to attend to an _ important 
customer. 

“Tell me,” I said, “did you really 
dream of your wedding as you told her?” 

“T did,” he replied, and paused. 
Then it appeared as if something within 
were too strong for him and would out. 
There was a struggle, and it burst 
forth. 

“TI dramed,” he cried in low hissing 
tones, “that I gave that limb of the 
divil a powder for the good of his sowl, 
and then we wint to the parson for the 
blessin’! And, be all that’s holy, I’m 
thinkin’ the drame was a thrue one 
entirely!” 
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Illustrated by 


T was two o’clock in the morning ; 
and raining. The light from the 
lamp-post made a misty yellow 
circle embracing the notice that 

here was standing room for sixteen 
hackney carriages; the table of dis- 
tances and fares; and the head and 
shoulders of a steaming wet, and most 
disconsolate horse attached to the 
shafts of an ancient fourwheeler. 
Behind this showed the lights of two 
other growlers and a hansom. 

Inside the cabman’s shelter it was 
warm and pleasant, and the four 
drivers were quite comfortable. One 
of them, known to his friends and 
admirers as “ Potty,” was observing 
indignantly : 

“S’elp me! I druv ’im three mile 
an’ ’e offered me one-an’-eightpence.” 

“An’ wot did you do?” asked 
Ginger Bates, sympathetic, and anxious 
for the credit of his calling. 
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“Do! I asked ’im, as perlitely as 
my feelin’s would let me, if ’e could 
direct me to the nearest work’ouse, as 
I was goin’ to retire.” 

‘** An’ wot did ’e say ?” 

*“*°E sed ’e’d take my number.” 

** An’ wot did you say ?”’ 

“Say! I-sed to ’im 

The entrance of another driver, 
doffing his dripping cape, and swearing 
with the enthusiasm of one who realises 
that he has a reputation to maintain, 
interrupted the speaker, and Potty’s 
observations to his one-and-eightpenny 
fare are lost to posterity; which is 
rather fortunate. 

“Yus!” said the new-comer. “It zs 
wet; bloomin’ wet. Ill ’ave a steak 
an’ a cup o’ coffee.” 

“Wot luck, Bill ? ” inquired Ginger. 

“°Orrid! Five bob in four hours. 
Ugh! ’Urry up with that coffee.” 

‘“* An’ then they say we ought to ’ave 
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tanner fares,” remarked Ginger with 
disgust. 

“T tell you wot it is,” said Potty. 
“I can tell you wot’s acrushin’ us down 
an’ down an’ doin’ us out of a livin’. 
It’s ‘lectricity !” 

“It’s wot ?” 

“It’s ‘lectricity! Wot with ‘lectric 
trains an’ ‘lectric trams an’ ‘lectric 
motor-cars, I can see we'll soon ’ave to 
sell the gees for catsmeat an’ start 
aturnin’ wheels drove by paraffin or 
wotever it is makes that ’orrible smell.” 

“* That’s a fac’,” agreed Bill, poising 

a section of steak between plate and 
mouth. “If I could get ’old of the 
bloke wot invented ’lectricity an’ ’ave 
"im in the yard for ten minutes, I’d 
drive my mother-in-law about free for 
a month. ’Lectricity’s beastly an’ 
ought to be put a stop to.” 
I dunno!” observed an old man 
with a purple face. ‘ ’Lectricity ain’t 
altogether bad. It’s done some good. 
Why! it saved my life once.” 

“Yus! but ’ow ’as it done any 
good ?”’ said Potty. 

“Wot?” The old man evinced a 
strong desire to assault Potty. 

“Don’t take no notice of ‘im, 
cockie,” said Bill, soothingly. ‘‘ Treat 
im with silent contempt—silent con- 
tempt!” He repeated the last words 
with a certain relish. ‘ Any’ow, tell 
us ’ow it saved your life.” 

** All right,” said the old man, fixing 
a severe glance on Potty. ‘“* When I! 
was young I was as ’andsome a feller as 
you’d see in a day’s march.”’ 

““’Ow people do change,” remarked 
Potty to the ceiling. 

“They do,” agreed the old man. 
**So p’raps there’s a chance of you 
bein’ quite good-lookin’ before you 
die.” 

He paused to let the retort sink in, 
and then resumed. 

“As I was sayin’ when somethin’ 
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interrupted me, I was as ’andsome a 
young feller as you’d see in a day’s 
march——” ; 

‘A day’s march in the Sahara 
Desert,” commented Potty, who seemed 
to think he had a grievance. 

** Am I to tell this story, or ain’t I?” 
demanded the old man of the others. 

“Yus! goon,” said Ginger. “ You 

hut up Potty. Don’t try to improve 
on nature by makin’ yourself a bigger 
ijjiot than you are.” 

“Well!” continued the old man, 
‘as I was sayin’, I was as ’andsome a 
feller as——”’ He broke off abruptly 
and looked stonily at Potty, who had 
placed his head on the table and 
groaned. 

‘“* You’d better go outside if you feel 
ill,’ he observed coldly. “ Well! 
bein’ so ’andsome I used to cut a wery 
smart figure on the box, an’ there was 
a young woman in service at Bayswater 
as I used to drive to the big shops 
whenever ’er missis sent ’er there. She 
was a favourite with the missis, who 
always told ’er to take a cab ; and this 
young woman fell in love with me. ’Ad 
a soft spot in ’er ’eart for yours truly. 
See!” 

“In ’er ’ead, more like,” murmured 
Potty, but the old man was oblivious 
to it. His eyes were fixed on vacancy 
with a reminiscent stare. The audience 
respected his emotion for five seconds. 
Then Bill remarked reproachfully :-— 

“You might say good-night before 
you go to sleep, cockie.”’ 

The old man started. 
he said, apologetically. 
in dreams.” 

“Lost, was you?” said Potty. 
“ Bill, wojer want to wake ’im for?” 

‘Shut up,” admonished Bill, and 
requested the old man to continue his 
tale. 

“Well! you mustn’t interrup’ so. 
I was alright in those days. This 


” 


“* Sorry!” 
*“*T was lost 
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THE CABMAN’S SHELTER 


young woman an’ me got on wery well wot Potty is now.  Light-footed, 
together, an’ once or twice I took ’er to _light-’earted, an’ a bit light-’eaded 4 
the play at the Surrey. Real good “Wot ?” said Potty, but the old 
blood and thunder it was too. Ah! man took no notice. 

you never see them sort now like they “An’ I ’ad the lightest touch with 
was then. Well! one night we was the w’ip you ever seed. Why! my ol’ 
takin’ a little supper near by, and she gee never wanted a sun-bonnet in the 
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‘** am I TO TELL THIS STORY, OR AIN'T 1?° DEMANDED THE OLD MAN” 

quite upset me by sayin’ as ’er missis ’ottest weather. I used to make the 
‘ad taken a ’ouse in the country an’ they w’ip circle round an’ round over ’is ead, 
was goin’ down there for six weeks. an’ it kep’ the air as cool as ice. That ol’ 
Well! I couldn’t bear the idea of not gee used to fairly enjoy the ’ot weather. 
seein’ ’er for six weeks, so I sed as I’d_ Many a time when we was agoin’ along 
go down an’ stay near where she was_ ’e’d ’alf turn ’is ol’ nose roun’ to me, 
for a fortnight in the middle o’ the six so as I could flick the flies off for ’im.” 
weeks. Yus! I was wery like then “°Old on!” said the other old man 
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who had not previously spoken. ‘‘ D’you 
call that a light touch ? My ol’ pal Joe 
Brown, wot died twenty years ago, ’e 
could ’ave shown you somethin’ with 
the w’ip. I once saw ’im get ’is w’ip and 
tickle a fly wot ’ad gone to sleep on ’is 
gee’s back till that fly fairly smiled with 
pleasure.” 

There was obvious disbelief in the 
silence that greeted this remarkable 
statement, so he hastened to place it in 
a more favourable light. 


“Of course,” he explained, “it 
wasn’t an ordinary small fly. It was 
a blue-bottle.”’ 

‘Lumme!” exclaimed Bill. “ Ill 


’ave another cup o’ coffee. Wot about 
that ’lectricity tale ?” 

“I’m tryin’ to tell you, only you will 
keep on interruptin’,” said the original 
tale-teller. “‘ Well! as it was the 
summer an’ the place she ’ad gone to 
was only in Essex, I thought I’d walk 
down, instead of goin’ by train. So I 
set out one fine Monday mornin’ as 
"appy as a bird. I soon lef’ London 
be’ind, bein’ as I said a bit light-footed, 
an’ I went awalkin’ on an’ on, an’ I got 
fairly out in the green fields and country 
roads, an’ about the middle of the 
afternoon I went to a little pub an’ ’ad 
some bread an’ cheese, an’ I felt a 
treat. 

““ Well! I ’ad a glass o’ beer with the 
landlord. ’E was a wery nice chap, 
only ’is face spoiled ’im. It 
"ave seemed more natural-like 
on a monkey. I never did see such a 
face before or since until——” He 
paused effectively, and looked carefully 
at Potty. “Well! I never see such a 
face before I met that landlord.” 

There was an undue emphasis on the 
“before” that vastly irritated Potty, 
but he could think of no retort that 
seemed to be suitable ; so the old man 
went on, with a trace of triumph in his 
tones. 


too; 
would 





“This landlord told me to take a 
short cut across some fields, which | 
could save a couple o’ miles, so I went 
that way. An’ I'd just got a mile from 
anywhere when it started rainin’, 
Well! I turned up my collar an’ 
stepped out a bit faster, though I didn’t 
think it ’ud be much, but inside o’ 
three minutes it came down like one 
o’clock. Just like it is now.” 

He paused that the others might 
listen to the rain beating on the roof. 
The interlude was quite dramatic, and 
he resumed amid expectant silence. 

“‘ Presently I spotted a sort of bar 
in the middle of a field, so I picked up 
my legs an’ made a run for it. The 
door was fastened with a latch, so | 
lifted that and pulled the door towards 
me. It opened outwards. See ? 

“Well! I'd no sooner got it open 
than I sees the ugliest and fiercest- 
looking bulldog I ever set eyes on. 
’E stood in the doorway and looked at 
me, an’ I looked at ’im. I don’t mind 
a decent dog like that when he knows 
me an’ I know ’im, but I didn’t know 
this one at all, an’ ’e looked the most 
unsociallest critter on earth. Well! 
I ’opped back a bit, so there was a few 
yards between us. I ’ad a thick 
walkin’ stick with a ’ook ’andle an’ | 
took ’old of it wery tight. I s’pose ’e 
thought I was goin’ to ’it ’im, so ’e came 
for me open-mouthed. 

“‘ There was a tree about fifty yards 
away, an’ I thought I’d go an’ see wot 
wood it was made of; an’ as it was 
rainin’ so, I thought I’d run. The bull- 
dog, ’e ran too, but I got there fust an’ 
dodged roun’ that tree like a flash. I 
thought I’d be able to get round an’ 
’alf way to the barn again before ’e 
could stop “isself, but ’e was on me 
before I’d got ten yards towards the 
barn. 

“‘T turned roun’ suddenly, an’ as ’e 
came I shoved my stick out in front of 
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me an’ ’e gripped the end ’ard. Well, 
now, when a good bulldog gets ’is jaws 
shut on anything ’e’ll ’ang on till ’e 
busts, an’ I knew that very well. So 
I got old o’ my end wery tight, an’ 
puttin’ out all my strength I swung ’im 
round an’ round my ’ead an’ with a 
tremenjus effort I chucked ’im up into 
that tree. The ’ooked ’andle of the 
stick caught in one of the branches an’ 
there it ung with the dog ’olding on 
like grim death. 
“Well! I stood 


stock still with 


amazement. I couldn’t ’ave moved if 
you'd offered me a quid; I was that 
astonished. I knew ’e couldn’t ’ang 


on for ever an’ u’d come an’ pretty nigh 
kill me directly ’e dropped, but as I 
said, I simply couldn’t move.” 

The old man stopped and filled his 
pipe, slowly and deliberately. The 
others were all gazing earnestly at him, 
but he made no attempt to resume the 
thrilling story. 

“Well! wot ’appened ?” inquired 
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Bill, finally. “* An’ wot’s ’lectricit 
to do with it ?” 

“Oh! ’lectricity? Why! all of a 
sudden, there was a terrific flash 0’ 
lightning came out o’ the sky, and nex’ 
thing I knew the tree was all on fire an’ 
the bulldog was lyin’ dead underneath. 
Lightnin’s ’lectricity, you know ! ” 

There was a long silence when the 
old man finished, and he fixed his eyes 
on vacancy, while the others looked at 
each other. Presently Ginger gave a 
sigh and observed. 

“Yus! ’lectricity ts a wonderful 
thing. I ’ear they ’ang people by it 
now in America. Wot they call 
‘lectrocute ’em.” 

“Is that so?” said the old man 
eagerly, and a spasm of hope crossed 
his face. ‘“‘ Why don’t you go there, 
Potty ?” 

‘* Me!” exclaimed Potty indignantly. 
* Wot for ?” 

** Oh, nothin’—nothin’,” said the old 
man, and the hope in his eyes died away, 
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By ROBERT BARR 


August is the month 

Vacation of the holiday. The 
Time. Encyclopedia Britannica 
(instalment plan),  in- 

forms us, or at least should do so, that 
43 per cent. more people take their 
holidays in August than in any other 
month of the year. The only question 
to consider is how much cash we have 
in our pockets, and then to decide on 
the particular method of spending the 
same. Some of us may put in a good 
deal of the time in trains: “A week 
in lovely Leghorn,” there and back for 
five guineas, with seven days’ board 
thrown in. Others will take their 
thousand pound automobiles, and be 
rooked by hotel keepers, because the 
possession of a car is supposed to be 
evidence of wealth. A few more of us 
will mount our bicycles, and stop at 
C.T.C. places, where you get tea for a 
shilling, with twopence off, as if it were 
the Pall Mall Magazine at a discount 
bookshop. Very many of us_ will 
lounge along the sea-shore, wondering 
what the wild waves are saying. A 
few, not knowing any better, will 
climb mountains, and the _ surface 
being more uncertain than the cus- 
tomary shop floor, a percentage will 
slip over precipices, and get their 
names in the papers for the first time 
in their lives. The majority will come 
back tired, resume their customary 
avocations, and say of their holiday : 
“Thank goodness that’s done with.” 
This languor is caused by overcrowding, 
high charges, and the fact that Jones 
and his objectionable family, to no 
member of which you will speak when 
in town, occupied a superior boarding- 
house next door to the one you were 
in. The overcrowding and high 
prices are caused by the fact that 
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everybody takes his holiday about 
the same time, which is a bad arrange- 
ment for both the holiday-maker and 
the boarding-house keeper. During 
August the hotel keeper, or the apart- 
ment letter is offered about twenty 
times the custom he or she can accom- 
modate, while for the other eleven 
months the house is half empty. This 
is one reason I never adopted the 
profession of boarding-house keeper, 
and do not take in paying guests. 
Thus the proprietor of a summer hotel 
differs from all the rest of mankind. 
During August, money pours in upon 
him, while the rest of the year he rubs 
along as wellashecan. The remainder 
of humanity make all the money they 
can from September to July in the 
following year, and then squander 
most of the savings in August. 

susiness must be carried on in a 
commercial country, so I see no way 
by which the holidays may be spread 
over the whole year. We must do the 
best we can with August, and be 
thankful it comesround with regularity. 

The only thing that remains, then, is 
how to make the most of our August. 
Anything with a spice of danger in it 
has a perennial attraction for the 
human man. Managing a boat with 
too large a sail in a stiff wind ; running 
an automobile at seventy-five miles an 
hour ; climbing the Matterhorn without 
a guide, or eating a steak at a country 
inn, all contain a greater or less 
percentage of this danger which is so 
dear to the heart of mankind. 


But I beg to propose an 

A New enterprise for the holidays 
Idea. much more hazardous than 
anything I have mentioned. 

This is the art of walking, now almost 
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entirely obsolete, which, strange as it 
may seem, was exceedingly prevalent 
during the early Victorian days. It 
may be numbered among the lost arts, 
but with a little practice, it might 
easily be revived. Here is a simple and 
interesting experiment by which you 
may wile away ten minutes, and its 
carrying out will teach you more about 
the capabilities of the human body 
than all I could write in a week. 
Select an under-sized man, consider- 
ably smaller than yourself, and knock 
him down. It may cause unnecessary 
friction if you choose a six-footer who 
is stout in proportion. Much of the 
success and all of the enjoyment of this 
experiment depends on your election 
of a candidate for the operation more 
diminutive than yourself. The best 
way to carry out the first part of the 
programme is to win his confidence, 
and then hit him one with your 
clenched fist in the base of the right 
ear. There is no use in telling him 
what you intend to do, because it is not 
advisable to be over-communicative 
with a mere acquaintance. The blow 
should be given with sledge hammer 
force, for the remainder of the experi- 
ment depends on the man _ being 
knocked insensible. When you have 
“put him asleep,” as the wicked 
prize-fighters say, attempt to stand 
him up on his feet again. You will 
understand now one of the reasons for 
choosing a small man. You will find 
it utterly impossible to maintain that 
person in an erect position, although it 
is quite easy to leave him lying on the 
floor. There is little use in continuing 
your endeavours until the man awakes, 
for then he not only arises, but diffi- 
culties are apt to arise with him. This 
experiment will have taught you that 
nature never intended a man to stand 
on end. Standing is entirely an 
acquired habit, and a very dangerous 
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one, but its peril is as nothing compared 
to walking. Walking is a continual 
falling forward, and a_ continual 
recovery. If this recovery does not 
happen at exactly the right instant, 
down you plunge on your nose. If 
your heel touches a banana skin on the 
pavement, over you go backwards. 
When you reckon up the disasters 
lying in wait for the walker you are 
appalled by their number and their 
magnitude, and are apt to arrive at 
the conclusion that walking was 
abandoned by the human race because 
of its manifest risks. Such, however, 
was not the case. The penny ’buses 
did something to check it ; then came 
the bicycle, and the lifts in the tall 
buildings. Now we have the auto- 
mobile and cheap tourist tickets, so 
walking has disappeared. ‘ Walker, 
London,” as a telegraphic address has 
given place to ‘“ Bicycle, London,” 
or “Automobile, London.” John 
Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon 
his back, and he goes marching on, but 
not in this world. The making of 
knapsacks is one of our ruined indus- 
tries because there is no demand for 
them. I know two young people who 
heroically tramped along the Pilgrim’s 
Way to Canterbury, after the fashion 
of the ancient palmers. They were 
everywhere taken as objects of charity 
who had no resources for other means 
of progression, and one benevolent old 
gentleman, learning their destination, 
generously offered third-class railway 


fare to enable them to finish their 
journey. - 

Of course a cycle or a 

R.L.S. as motor-car will get you 


a Walker. over the ground quicker 
than if you are on foot, 

but the mere getting over the ground 
is the least of the pleasures which a tour 
presents to a sensible man. Robert 
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Louis Stevenson censures even a 
walker who covers too much territory 
inaday. Stevenson’s prescription for 
a walk is as follows :— 

““Now, to be properly enjoyed, a 
walking tour should be gone uponalene. 
If you go in company, or even in pairs, 
it is no longer a walking tour in 
anything but name. It is something 
else, and more in the nature of a picnic. 
Walking tours should be gone upon 
alone, because freedom is of the 
essence ; because you should be able 
to stop and go on, and follow this way 
or that as the freak takes you, and 
because you must have your own pace, 
and neither tramp alongside a cham- 
pion walker, nor mince in time with a 
girl. And then you must be open to 
all impressions, and let yourself take 
colour from what you see. You 
should be as a pipe for any wind to 
play upon.” 

Stevenson may be right in advocat- 
ing a lonely tramp, but nevertheless 
there is sweet pleasure in companion- 
ship, if the companion be carefully 
chosen. The trouble is that the 
companion may become tired of you, 
or you may become tired of him, and 
then, when you are hungry, and your 
feet are sore, you begin to quarrel. 
I think perhaps the best plan is to do 
as Drunken Barnaby did in his four 
poetical tours to the north of England ; 
namely, to pick up a comrade as you 
go along. The learned but inebriated 


Barnaby always found interesting 
people by the way, and the two usually 
quenched their thirst together. 
Although, as Stevenson says, you 


should be like a pipe for any wind to 
play upon, he also sang the praises 
of another pipe, and agrees with 
Calverley :— 
**And at close of day 
Possibly sweetest.” 


Stevenson says: “ But it is at night 
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and after dinner, that the best hour 
comes. There are no such pipes to be 
smoked as those that follow a good 
day’s march. The flavour of the 
tobacco is a thing to be remembered; 
it is so dry and aromatic, so cool and 
fine.” 

Hazlitt was also fond of solitary 
rambles. 

“Give me the clear blue sky over 
my head, and the green turf beneath 
my feet, a winding road before me, and 
a three hours’ march to dinner—and 
then to thinking. It is hard if I cannot 
start some game on these lone heaths. 
I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy.” 

Dickens has discoursed upon the 
delights of tramping time and again, 
and he practised what he preached, 
but these writers flourished in the days 
before walking became a lost art. 


From the window 
beside which I write, 
there can be seen 
dimly through the blue 
haze of Surrey an ancient castle, 
situated in a lovely valley. It is so 
far away that I am not quite sure 
whether it is situated in Sussex or in 
Kent, and when I wish to contemplate 
its battlemented stone walls I must 
set my big telescope on the window 
ledge, and if the day is reasonably clear 
I get a good view of this castellated 
habitation. Here a monarch courted 
a girl. The monarch was no walker, 
being too stout for that exercise, and 
so he used to get stuck in the mud 
because, I suppose, of his great weight, 
as he went to visit this fair maid of 
Kent or Surrey or Sussex as the case 
may be. Anne Boleyn was _accus- 
tomed to send out stout men at arms 
to rescue her corpulent lover from the 
mire, when he howled for help. She 
would have been much better advised 
to have allowed him to stay there and 
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smother, but the girl lost her head over 
this king in every sense of the word. 
Henry VIII. not being a pedestrian, 
dealt the art of walking one of the 
worst blows it has ever received up to 
the time the bicycle was invented. 
He destroyed the monasteries. It 
seems to me England must have been 
a pedestrian’s paradise when monas- 
teries were scattered up and down the 
land, because then a man on foot 
might knock at the gate as eventide 
approached and he was always sure of 
a bed of straw and a bowl of soup, 
without any bill being rendered for 
the same next morning. Perhaps it is 
a good thing the monasteries were 
abolished, and perhaps we are more 
than consoled for their loss by the 
possession of the County Council, but 
when one visits the beautiful ruins of 
Furness Abbey, or Bury St. Edmunds, 
or Fountain’s Abbey, one wishes that 
the fate of John Wheeley had over- 
taken the vandals who brought wreck 
to such fair edifices. We have been 
bereft of John Wheeley for some little 
and so perhaps I may say 
what I like about him. In the year 
1683 he purchased the castle at 
Colchester in Essex for the purpose of 
making a quarry of it, and selling the 
stones and Roman bricks thereof to 
the seventeenth century jerry builders. 
He forced off the tops of the towers 
with screws, and then tried to blow 
up the edifice with gunpowder. So 
strongly had the castle been built that 
it resisted all his efforts, and John 
spent every copper of money he 


time now, 


possessed trying to demolish the 
notable building, without succeeding 
to any appreciable extent. His 


speculation utterly ruined him, and 


I am pleased to fancy that he 
spent his declining years in a 
debtor’s prison, and serve him right, 
say I. 
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Walking is one of 
the most healthful of 
as a exercises. There is 

Skipper. scarcely a muscle in 

the body that it does 
not call to more or less gentle action. 
Some time ago the Daily News wrote 
me to inquire what exercise I took to 
keep myself in health. I answered 
quite truly, that I played a game of 
golf once every two years. But the 
Daily News, being a serious publication, 
evidently thought I was trying to be 
humorous, and so it neglected to print 
my valuable contribution. I quite 
forgot to mention that I was an 
enthusiastic pedestrian, and thus | 
missed the chance of appearing on the 
pages of a London Daily. Not long 
ago I visited George R. Sims in his 
residence facing Regent’s Park, and he 
showed me how in the matter of 
exercise we are continually reverting 
to our original state of savagery. He 
had received that morning a letter 
from Dr. Bond of Gloucester, and the 
good doctor sent a pamphlet entitled, 
“A plea for the general practice of 
skipping as an unsurpassed form of 
home gymnastics,” written by Francis 
T. Bond, B.A.Lond., F.R.S.Ed., the 
Medical Officer of Health in the 
Gloucester Combined District. This 
pamphlet shows that the use of the 
skipping rope not only tends to improve 
the general health, but actually cures 
certain diseases. The coincidence 
occurs as follows: Mr. Sims took from 
his desk a magazine in manuscript, 
called the College Gazette, which was 
the official organ of the school George 
R. Sims attended in his youth. In the 
number dated, Thursday, November 
27th, 1862, the following is written: 
“Skipping seems to be going out of 
fashion. How ridiculous it is to see a 
great boy like G. R. Sims with a 
skipping rope ; and I am glad of it. for 


R. Sims 
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now we can play at some sensible 
games.” 

This item is signed “ Smykes,” 
which sounds like a name taken out of 
Dickens. It is rather strange that in 
the year 1904 the Gloucestershire 
doctor should endeavour to get G. R. 
Sims to adopt a form of exercise for 
which he was censured in 1862. 


I have never hunted 

A New tigers in India, but I am 
Review. beginning to fear I killed 
one the other day in 

London. With the most laudable of 


intentions, I mentioned that sixpenny 
publication, indeed I think it is 
sixpence nett, entitled The Tiger. 
Since then I have seen nothing of it. 
I had no idea my commendation could 
be so deadly. If a few words of 
chastened praise from me can destroy 
a real live tiger, then I must be more 
careful what I say in future. I seem 
to be like musty Christopher, of whom 
Tennyson, I think it was, morosely 
said, that he could stand his blame but 
not his praise. I am, therefore, some- 
what at a loss in dealing with the 
green monthly magazine _ entitled, 
Occasional Papers, which is published 
by Mr. T. B. Newman at Bournemouth 
and edited by Mr. Maurice Hylton at 
Oxford. If I praise this magazine and 
it dies in consequence, my conscience 
will be troubled. If I do not praise it, 
then an injustice is done to an estimable 
publication, price sixpence nett. Its 
page is about double the size of the 
Tiger’s page, and it is exceedingly well 
printed on good paper. It is written 
for by noted persons, in fact it may be 
called a journal of celebrities by 
celebrities. In the number before me 


there is a most interesting contribution 
on “Thomas Hardy and the Wessex 





Novels,” by Mr. Clive Holland, who 
has on various occasions written for 
THE IpLeER. There is also a decidedly 
clever appreciation of the decidedly 
clever G. K. Chesterton, as exemplify- 
ing the modern spirit. To be complete 
this kind of a review should be printed 
on hand-made paper, with a_hand- 
press in fine old black-faced type, the 
type having been set up by a nice girl, 
seated at a window which looks out 
over the sea. The hand-press should 
be worked by the publisher himself 
with his coat off, occasionally assisted 
by the editor. The printing-press 
ought to be placed in an out-house, as 
Horace Walpole had his, facing the 
Thames with the view of beautiful 
scenery. I imagine Occasional Papers 
will live, because the editor is stationed 
in Oxford and the publisher is in 
Bournemouth. This is an_ original 
idea and exactly as it should be, 
especially as the Post Office refuses to 
accept bad language for forwarding 
along the wire ; thus communication 
between editor and publisher is reduced 
to its lowest common denominator and 
peace ensues. An editor always 
thinks a publisher is a_ hardened, 
materialistic wretch with a soul that 
cannot arise above advertisements, 
and constantly on the outlook to cut 
down the expenses of production. A 
publisher looks upon an editor as more 
or less of a fool, necessary perhaps, 
because it seems to be a custom 
for magazines to be edited by someone. 
He knows that if the editor were put 
in charge of the business department, 
he would be bankrupt within six weeks. 
It is therefore a very original and 
peace-making idea, to station the 
editor at one end of the country, 
while the publisher is perched on a 
jumping-off place at the other. 
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GENTLEMEN , PRAY COME IN, 
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IV.—THE SINGULAR SPECULATION OF THE 


HOUSE-AGENT 


By G. K. CHESTERTON* 
With Illustrations by the Author 


KEITH was a man about 
whom conversation always 
burst like a thunderstorm the 
moment he left the room. This arose 
from many separate touches about 
him. He was a light, loose person, 
who wore light, loose clothes, generally 
white, as if he were in the tropics ; 
he was lean and graceful, like a 
panther, and he had restless black 
eyes. 
He was very impecunious. He had 
one of the habits of the poor in a degree 
so exaggerated as immeasurably to 
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eclipse the most miserable of the 
unemployed: I mean the habit of 
continual change of lodgings. There 


are inland tracts of London which, in 
the very heart of artificial civilisation, 
humanity has almost become nomadic 
once more. But in that restless interior 
there was no ragged tramp so restless 
as the elegant officer in the loose 
white clothes. He had shot a great 
many things in his time, to judge from 
his conversation, from partridges to 
elephants, but his slangier acquaint- 
ances were of opinion that “‘ the moon ”’ 
had been not unfrequently amid the 
victims of his victorious rifle. The 
phrase is a fine one, and suggests a 
mystic, elvish, nocturnal hunting. 

He carried from house to house and 











* Copyright in Great Britain by Robert Barr. 
Copyright in the United States by Harper & Bros. 
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from parish to parish a kit which 
consisted practically of five articles: 
Two odd-looking, large-bladed spears, 
tied together, the weapons, I suppose, 
of some savage tribe, a green umbrella, 
a huge and tattered copy of the 
** Pickwick Papers,” a big game rifle, 
and a large sealed jar of some unholy 
Oriental wine. These always went 
into every new lodging, even for one 
night ; and they went in quite un- 
disguised, tied up in wisps of string 
or straw, to the delight of the poetic 
gutter boys in the little grey streets. 

I had forgotten to mention that he 
always carried also his old regimental 
sword. But this raised another odd 
question about him. Slim and active 
as he was, he was no longer very young. 
His hair, indeed, was quite grey, though 
his ratherwild almost Italian moustache 
retained its blackness, and his face was 
careworn under its almost Italian 
gaiety. io find a middle-aged man 
who has left the army at the primitive 
rank of lieutenant is unusual and not 
necessarily encouraging. With the 
more cautious and solid this fact, like 
his endless flitting, did the mysterious 
gentleman no good. 

Lastly, he was a man who told the 
kind of adventures which win a man 
admiration, but not respect. They 
came out of queer places, where a good 
man would scarcely find himself, out 
of opium dens and gambling hells ; 
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they had the heat of the thieves’ 
kitchens or smelled of a strange smoke 
from cannibal incantations. These are 
the kind of stories which discredit a 
person almost equally whether they are 
believed or no. If Keith’s tales were 
false he was a liar; if they were true 
he had had, at any rate, every oppor- 
tunity of being a scamp. 

He had just left the room in which I 
sat with Basil Grant and his brother 
Rupert, the voluble amateur detective. 
And as I say was invariably the case, 
we were all talking about him. Rupert 
Grant was a clever young fellow, but 
he had that tendency which youth and 
cleverness, when sharply combined, so 
often produce, a somewhat extravagant 
scepticism. He saw doubt and guilt 
everywhere, and it was meat and drink 
to him. I had often got irritated with 


this boyish incredulity of his, but on 
this particular occasion I am bound to 
say that I thought him so obviously 


right that I was astounded at Basii’s 
opposing him, however banteringly. 

I could swallow a good deal, being 
naturally of a simple turn, but I could 
not swallow Lieutenant Keith’s auto- 
biography. 

“You don’t seriously mean, Basil,” 
I said, “* that you think that that fellow 
really did go as a stowaway with 
Nansen and pretend to be the Mad 
Mullah and : 

“He has one fault,” said Basil, 
thoughtfully, “‘or virtue, as you may 
happen to regard it. He tells the 
truth in too exact and bald a style ; he 
is too veracious.”’ 

“Oh! if you are going to be para- 
doxical,” said Rupert contemptuously, 
‘be a bit funnier than that. Say, for 
instance, that he has lived all his life 
in one ancestral manor.” 

‘No, he’s extremely fond of change 
of scene,” replied Basil dispassionately, 
‘““and of living in odd places. That 


doesn’t prevent his chief trait being 
verbal exactitude. What you people 
don’t understand is that telling a thing 
crudely and coarsely as it happened 
makes it sound frightfully strange. 
The sort of things Keith recounts are 
not the sort of things that a man would 
make up to cover himself with honour ; 
they are too absurd. But they are the 
sort of things that a man would do if 
he were sufficiently filled with the soul 
of skylarking.” 

“So far from paradox,” said his 
brother, with something rather like a 
sneer, “you seem to be going in for 
journalese proverbs. Do you believe 
that truth is stranger than fiction ?” 

‘* Truth must of necessity be stranger 
than fiction,” said Basil placidly, 
“For fiction is the creation of the 
human mind, and therefore is congenial 
to it.” 

“Well, your lieutenant’s truth is 
stranger, if it is truth, than anything I 
ever heard of,” said Rupert, relapsing 
into flippancy. “Do you, on your 
soul, believe in all that about the shark 
and the camera ?” 

“| believe Keith’s words,” answered 
the other. “ He is an honest man.” 

‘* T should like to question a regiment 
of his landladies,” said Rupert 
cynically. 

“TI must say, [ think you can hardly 
regard him as unimpeachable merely in 
himself,’ I said mildly ; “ his mode of 
life——”’ 

Before I could complete the sentence 
the door was flung open and Drummond 
Keith appeared again on the threshold, 
his white Panama on his head. 

“IT say, Grant,” he said, knocking off 
his cigarette ash against the door, “ I’ve 
got no money in the world till next 
April. Could you lend me a hundred 
pounds ? There’s a good chap.” 

Rupert and I looked at each other 


in an ironical silence. Bazil, who was 
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sitting by his desk, swung the chair 
round idly on its screw and picked up 
a quill pen. 

“Shall I cross it?” he asked, 
opening a cheque-book. 

“Really,” began Rupert, with a 
rather nervous loudness, “ since Lieu- 
tenant Keith has seen fit to make this 
suggestion to Basil before his family, 
———” 
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of his tongue to say, inquiringly, 
“ Receiver of stolen goods, perhaps.” 
What he did say was :— 

‘““A business man? That’s rather a 
general description, Lieutenant Keith.” 

Keith looked at him sharply, and 
then said, with something rather like 
ill-temper :— 

““He’s a thingum-my-bob, a house- 
agent, say. I’m going to see him.” 


* bukY WENT IN QUITE UNDISGUISED, TIED UP IN WISPS OF STRING OR STRAW, TO THE DEIAGHT 
OF THE POETIC GUTTER Boys” 


“Here you are, Ugly,” said Basil, 
fluttering a cheque in the direction of 


the quite nonchalant officer. ‘Are 
you in a hurry ?” 

“Yes,” replied Keith, in a rather 
abrupt way. ‘As a matter of fact I 
want it now. I want to see my—er— 
business man.” 

Rupert was eyeing him sarcastically, 
and I could see that it was on the tip 
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“Oh, you’re going to see a house- 
agent, are you?” said Rupert Grant 
grimly. ‘‘ Do you know, Mr. Keith, I 
think I should very much like to go 
with you ?” 

Basil shook with his soundless 
laughter. Lieutenant Keith started a 
little ; his brow blackened sharply. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. 
“What did you say ?” 
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Rupert’s face had been growing from 
stage to stage of ferocious irony, and 
he answered :— 

“I was saying that I wondered 
whether you would mind our strolling 
along with you to this house-agent’s.”’ 

The visitor swung his stick with a 
sudden whirling violence. 

““Oh, in God’s name, come to my 
house-agent’s! Come to my bedroom. 
Look under my bed. Examine my 
dust-bin. Come along!” And with 
a furious energy which took away our 
breath he banged his way out of the 
room. 

Rupert Grant, his restless blue eyes 
dancing. with his detective excitement, 
soon shouldered alongside him, talking 
to him with that transparent camara- 
derie which he imagined to be appro- 
priate from the disguised policeman to 
the disguised criminal. His interpre- 
tation was certainly corroborated by 
one particular detail, the unmistakable 
unrest, annoyance, and nervousness 
of the man with whom he walked. 
Basil and I tramped behind, and it was 
not necessary for us to tell each other 
that we had both noticed this. 

Lieutenant Drummond Keith led 
us through very extraordinary and 
unpromising neighbourhoods in the 
search for his remarkable house-agent. 
Neither of the brothers Grant failed to 
notice this fact. As the streets grew 
closer and more crooked and the roofs 
lower and the gutters grosser with mud, 
a darker curiosity deepened on the 
brows of Basil, and the figure of Rupert 
seen from behind, seemed to fill the 
street with a gigantic swagger of 
success. At length, at the end of the 
fourth or fifth lean grey street in that 
sterile district we came suddenly to a 
halt, the mysterious lieutenant looking 
once more about him with a sort of 
sulky desperation. Above a row of 
shutters and a door, all indescribably 


dingy in appearance and in size 
scarce sufficient even for a_ penny 
toyshop, ran the inscription: “P, 
Montmorency, House-Agent.” 

“* This is the office of which I spoke,” 
said Keith, in a cutting voice. “ Will 
you wait here a moment, or does your 
astonishing tenderness about my wel- 
fare lead you to wish to overhear 
everything I have to say to my business 
adviser ?” 

Rupert’s face was white and shaking 
with excitement; nothing on earth 
would have induced him now to have 
abandoned his prey. 

“Tf you will excuse me,” he said, 
clenching his hands behind his back, 
‘“*T think I should feel myself justified 
in——” 

“Oh! Come along in,” exploded 
the lieutenant. He made the same 
gesture of savage surrender. And he 
slammed into the office, the rest of us 
at his heels. 

P. Montmorency, house-agent, was 
a solitary old gentleman sitting behind 
a bare brown counter. He had an 
egglike head, froglike jaws, and a grey 
hairy fringe of aureole round the lower 
part of his face; the whole combined 
with a reddish, aquiline nose. He 
wore a shabby black frock coat, a sort 
of semi-clerical tie worn at a very 
unclerical angle, and looked, generally 
speaking, about as unlike a_house- 
agent as anything could look, short of 
something like a sandwich man or a 
Scotch Highlander. 

We stood inside the room for fully 
forty seconds, and the odd old gentle- 
man did not look at us. Neither, to 
tell the truth, odd as he was, did we 
look at him. Our eyes were fixed 
where his were fixed, upon something 
that was crawling about on the 
counter in front of him. It was 4 
ferret. 

The silence was broken by Rupert 
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Grant. He spoke in 
that sweet and steely 
yoice which he reserved 
for great occasions and 
practised for hours to- 
gether in his bedroom. 
He said :-— 

“Mr. Montmorency, 
I think ?”’ 

The old gentleman 
started, lifted his eyes 
with a bland bewilder- 
ment, picked up the 
ferret by the _ neck, 
stuffed it alive into his 
trousers pocket, smiled 
apologetically, and 
said :-— 

«tg 

“You are a 
house-agent, are 
you not?” 
asked Rupert. , 

To the delight 

of that criminal 
investigator, 
Mr. Montmo- 
rency’s eyes 
wandered __un- 
quietly towards 
Lieutenant 
Keith, the only 
man present 
that he knew. 
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SOMETHING ON THE 


COUNTER. IT WAS A FERRET.” 


agent,” cried 
Rupert again, bringing out the word 
as if it were “* burglar.” 

“Yes. oh, yes,” said the man, 
with a quavering and almost coquettish 
smile. ‘I am a house-agent 
oh, yes.”’ 

“Well, I think,” said Rupert, with 
a sardonic sleekness, ‘‘ that Lieutenant 
Keith wants to speak to you. We have 
come in by his request.” 

Lieutenant Keith was 
gloomily, and now he spoke. 


lowering 
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‘I have come, Mr. Montmorency, 
about that house of mine.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Montmorency, 
spreading his fingers on the flat counter. 
“It’s all ready, sir. I’ve attended to 
all your suggestions—er—about the 
a 

* Right,” cried Keith, cutting the 
word short with the startling neatness 
of a gunshot. “ We needn’t bother 
about all that. If you’ve done what 
I told you, all right.” 
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And he turned abruptly towards the 
door. 

Mr. Montmorency, 
presented a picture of pathos. 
stammering a moment he 
“Excuse me . . . Mr. Keith ‘ 
there was another matter about 
which I wasn’t quite sure. I tried to 
get all the heating apparatus possible 
under the circumstances but in 
winter . at that elevation .. .” 

‘““Can’t expect much, eh ? ” said the 
lieutenant, cutting in with the same 
sudden skill. “No, of course not. 
That’s all right, Montmorency. There 
can’t be any more difficulties,” and he 
put his hand on the handle of the door. 

“| think,” said Rupert Grant, with 
a satanic suavity, “that Mr. Mont- 
morency has something further to say 
to you, lieutenant.” 

“Only,” said the house-agent, in 
desperation, 

“I beg your pardon, 
in a general blank. 

“What about the birds ? ” said the 
house-agent, doggediy. 

Basil, who had remained through- 
out the proceedings in a state of 
Napoleonic calm, which might be 
more accurately described as a state 
of Napoleonic stupidity, suddenly lifted 
his leonine head. 

“* Before you go, Lieutenant Keith,” 
he said. ‘Come now. Really, what 
about the birds ? ” 

“T’ll take care of them,” said Lieu- 
tenant Keith, still with his long back 
turned to us; “they sha’n’t suffer.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you,” cried 
the incomprehensible house-agent, with 
an air of ecstasy. ‘‘ You'll excuse my 
concern, sir. You know I’m wild on 
wild animals. I’m as wild as any of 
them on that. Thank you, sir. But 
there’s another thing. @ 

The lieutenant, with his back turned 
to us, exploded with an indescribable 
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said Rupert, 
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laugh and swung round to face us. It 
was a laugh, the purport of which was 
direct and essential and yet which one 
cannot exactly express. As near as it 
said anything, verbally speaking, it 
said: “ Well, if you must spoil it, you 
must. But you don’t know what 
you're spoiling.” 

“* There is another thing,” continued 
Mr. Montmorency weakly. ** Of 
course if you don’t want to be visited 
you'll paint the house green, but——” 

“Green!” shouted Keith. “ Green! 
Let it be green or nothing. I won't 
have a house of another colour, 
Green !”’ and before we could realise 
anything the door had banged between 
us and the street. 

Rupert Grant seemed to take a little 
time to collect himself; but he spoke 
before the echoes of the door died away. 

“Your client, Lieutenant Keith, 
appears somewhat excited,” he said. 
‘“* What is the matter with him ? Is he 
unwell ? ” 

“Oh, I should think not,” said Mr. 
Montmorency, in some _ confusion. 
‘* The negotiations have been somewhat 
difficult—the house is rather-———”’ 

“Green,” said Rupert calmly. 
“ That appears to be a very important 
point. It must be rather green. May 
I ask you, Mr. Montmorency, before I 
rejoin my companion outside, whether, 
in your business, it is usual to ask for 
houses by their colour? Do clients 
write to a house-agent asking for a pink 
house or a blue house? Or, to take 
another instance, for a green house ?” 

“Only,” said Montmorency, trem- 
bling, “ only to be inconspicuous.” 

Rupert had his ruthless smile. “* Can 
you tell me any place on earth in 
which a green house would be incon- 
spicuous ? ”” 

The house-agent was fidgeting 
nervously in his pocket. Slowly 
drawing out a couple of lizards and 
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leaving them to run on the counter, he 
said: — 

“No; I can’t.” 

“ You can’t suggest an explanation?” 

“No,” said Mr. Montmorency, rising 

slowly and yet in such a way as to 
suggest a sudden situation. “I can’t. 
And may I, as a busy man, be excused 
if I ask you, gentlemen, if you have 
any demand to make of me in connec- 
tion with my business. What kind of 
house would you desire me to get for 
you, sir?” 
' He opened his blank blue eyes on 
Rupert, who seemed for the second 
staggered. Then he recovered himself 
with perfect common sense and 
answered :— 

“T am sorry, Mr. Montmorency. 
The fascination of your remarks has 
unduly delayed us from joining our 
frend outside. Pray excuse my 
apparent impertinence.” 

“Not at all, sir,” said the house- 
agent, taking a South American spider 


idly from his waistcoat pocket and 
letting it climb up the slope of his desk. 


“Not at all, sir. I hope you will 
favour me again.” 

Rupert Grant dashed out of the 
office in a gust of anger, anxious to face 
Lieutenant Keith. He was gone. 
The dull, starlit street was deserted. 

“What do you say now?” cried 
Rupert to his brother. His brother 
said nothing now. 

We all three strode down the street 
in silence, Rupert feverish, myself 
dazed, Basil, to all appearance, merely 
dull. We walked through grey street 
after grey street, turning corners, 
traversing squares, scarcely meeting 
anyone, except occasional drunken 
knots of two or three. 

In one small street, however, the 
knots of two or three began abruptly 
to thicken into knots of five or six and 
then into great groups and then into a 
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“THER LIEUTENANT SWUNG ROUND TO FACE Us.” 
crowd. The crowd was stirring very 
slightly. But anyone with a know- 
ledge of the eternal populace knows 
that if the outside rim of a crowd stirs 
ever so slightly it means that there is 
madness in the heart and core of the 
mob. It soon became evident that 
something really important had 
happened in the centre of this excite- 
ment. We wormed our way to the 
front, with the cunning which is known 
only to cockneys, and once there we 
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soon learned the nature of the difficulty. 
There had been a brawl concerned 
with some six men, and one of them lay 
almost dead on the stones of the street. 
Of the. other four, all interesting 
matters were, as far as we were con- 
cerned, swallowed up in one stupen- 
dous fact. One of the four survivors 
of the brutal and perhaps fatal scuffle 
was the immaculate Lieutenant Keith, 
his clothes torn to ribbons, his eyes 
blazing, blood on his knuckles. One 
other thing, however, pointed at him in 
a worse manner. A short sword, or very 
long knife, had been drawn out of his 
elegant walking-stick, and lay in front 
of him upon the stones. It did not, 
however, appear to be bloody. 

The police had already pushed into 
the centre with their ponderous omnip- 
otence, and even as they did so, 
Rupert Grant sprang forward with his 
incontrollable and intolerable secret. 

“That is the man, constable,” he 
shouted, pointing at the battered 
lieutenant. “He is a_ suspicious 
character. He did the murder.” 

‘“* There’s been no murder done, sir,” 
said the policeman, with his automatic 
civility. ‘‘ The poor man’s only hurt. 
I shall only be able to take the names 
and addresses of the men in the scuffle 
and have a good eye kept on them.” 

‘“* Have a good eye kept on that one,” 
said Rupert, pale to the lips, and point- 
ing to the ragged Keith. 

** All right, sir,’ said the policeman, 
unemotionally, and went the round of 
the people present, collecting the 
addresses. When he had completed 
his task the dusk had fallen and most 
of the people not immediately con- 
nected with the examination had gone 
away. He still found, however, one 
eager-faced stranger lingering on the 
outskirts of the affair. It was Rupert 
Grant. 

“ Constable,” he said, “ I have a very 








particular reason for asking you a 
question. Would you mind telling me 
whether that military fellow who 
dropped his swordstick in the row gave 
you an address or not ? ” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the policeman, after 
a reflective pause; “yes, he gave me 
his address.” 

““My name is Rupert Grant,” said 
that individual, with some pomp. “] 
have assisted the police on more than 
one occasion. I wonder whether you 
would tell me, as a special favour, what 
address ?” 

The constable looked at him. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “ if you like. 
His address is: ‘The Elms, Buxton 
Common, near Purley, Surrey.’ ” 

“Thank you,” said Rupert, and ran 
home through the gathering night as 
fast as his legs could carry him, repeat- 
ing the address to himself. 

* * * *” * 

Rupert Grant generally came down 
late in a rather lordly way to breakfast ; 
he contrived, I don’t know how, to 
achieve always the attitude of the 
indulged younger brother. Next mom- 
ing, however, when Basil and I came 
down we found him ready and restless. 

“Well,” he said, sharply to his 
brother almost before we sat down to 
the meal. ‘“ What do you think of 
your Drummond Keith now ? ” 

“What do I think of him?” 
inquired Basil slowly. ‘I don’t think 
anything of him.” 

‘““T’m glad to hear it,” said Rupert, 
buttering his toast with an energy that 
was somewhat exultant. “I thought 
you’d come round to my view, but | 
own I was startled at your not seeing 
it from the beginning. The man is 4 
translucent liar and knave.” 

“T think,” said Basil, in the same 
heavy monotone as before, “ that I did 
not make myself clear. When I said 
that I thought nothing of him I meant 
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grammatically what I said. I meant 
that I did not think about him ; that 
he did not occupy my mind. You, 
however, seem to me to think a lot of 
him, since you think him a knave. I 
should say he was glaringly good 
myself.” 

“T sometimes think you talk para- 
dox for its own sake,” said Rupert, 
breaking an egg with unnecessary 
sharpness. “‘ What the deuce is the 
sense of it? Here’s a man whose 
original position was, by our common 
agreement, dubious. He’s a wanderer, 
a teller of tall tales, a man who doesn’t 
conceal his acquaintance with all the 
blackest and bloodiest scenes on earth. 
We take the trouble to follow him to 
one of his appointments, and if ever 
two human beings were plotting 
together and lying to everyone else, he 
and that impossible house-agent were 
doing it. We followed him home, and 
the very same night he is in the thick 
of a fatal, or nearly fatal, brawl, in 
which he is the only man armed. 
Really, if this is being glaringly good, 
I must confess that the glare does not 
dazzle me.” 

Basil was quite unmoved. “ I admit 
his moral goodness is of a certain kind, 
a quaint, perhaps a casual kind. 
He is very fond of change and experi- 
ment. But all the points you so 
ingeniously make against him are mere 
coincidence or special pleading. It’s 
true he didn’t want to talk about his 
house business in front of us. No man 
would. It’s true that he carries a 
swordstick. Any man might. It’s 
true he drew it in the shock of a street 
fight. Any man would. But there’s 
nothing really dubious in all this. 
There’s nothing to confirm ‘a 

As he spoke a knock came at the door. 

“If you please, sir,” said the land- 
lady, with an alarmed air, “ there’s a 
policeman wants to see you.” 
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‘“* Show him in,”’ said Basil, amid the 
blank silence. 

The heavy, handsome constable who 
appeared at the door spoke almost as 
soon as he appeared there. 

“‘T think one of you gentlemen,” he 
said, curtly but respectfully, ‘“ was 
present at the affair in Copper Street 
last night, and drew my attention very 
strongly to a particular man.” 

Rupert half rose from his chair, with 
eyes like diamonds, but the constable 
went on calmly, referring to a paper. 

** A young man with grey hair. Had 
light grey clothes, very good, but torn 
in the struggle. Gave his name as 
Drummond Keith.” 

“This is amusing,” said Basil, 
laughing. ‘‘I was in the very act of 
clearing that poor officer’s character 
of rather fanciful aspersions. What 
about him ? ” 

“Well, sir,” said the constable, “I 
took all the men’s addresses and had 
them watched. It wasn’t serious 
enough to do more than that. All the 
other addresses are all right. But this 
man Keith gave a false address. The 
place doesn’t exist.” 

The breakfast table was nearly flung 
over as Rupert sprang up, slapping 
both his thighs. 

Well, by all that’s good,” he cried. 
“ This is a sign from heaven.” 

“It’s certainly very extraordinary,” 
said Basil quietly, with knitted brows. 
‘“* It’s odd the fellow should have given 
a false address, considering he was 
perfectly innocent in the——” 

“Oh, you jolly old early Christian 
duffer,” cried Rupert, in a sort of 
rapture, ‘ I don’t wonder you couldn’t 
be a judge. You think everyone as 
good as yourself. Isn’t the thing plain 
enough now? A doubtful acquaint- 
ance ; rowdy stories, a most suspicious 
conversation, mean streets, a concealed 
knife, a man nearly killed, and, finally, 
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a false address. That’s what we call 
glaring goodness.” 

“It’s certainly very extraordinary,” 
repeated Basil. And he strolled 
moodily about the room. Then he 
said: “ You are quite sure, constable, 
that there’s no mistake ? You got the 
address right, and the police have 
really gone to it and found it was a 
fraud ?” 

“It was very simple, sir,” said the 
policeman, chuckling. ‘ The place he 
named was a well-known common 
quite near London, and our people 
were down there this morning before 
any of you were awake. And there’s 
no such house. In fact, there are 
hardly any houses at all. Though it is 
so near London, it’s a blank moor with 
hardly five trees on it, to say nothing 
of Christians. Oh, no, sir, the address 
was a fraud right enough. He was a 
clever rascal, and chose one of those 
scraps of lost England that people 
Nobody could 
say offhand that there was not a 
particular house dropped somewhere 
ahout the heath. But as a fact, there 
isn’t.” 

Basil’s face during this sensible 
speech had been growing darker and 
darker with a sort of desperate sagacity. 
He was cornered almost for the first 
time since I had known him; and to 
tell the truth I rather wondered at the 
almost childish obstinacy which kept 
him so close to his original prejudice in 
favour of the wildly questionable 
lieutenant. At length he said :-— 

“You really searched the common ? 
And the address was really not known 
in the district—by the way, what was 
the address ?” 

The constable selected one of his 
slips of paper and consulted it, but 
before he could speak Rupert Grant, 
who was leaning in the window in a 
perfect posture of the quiet and trium- 


know nothing about. 


phant detective, struck in with the 
sharp and suave voice he loved so much 
to use. 

“Why, I can tell you that, Basil,” 
he said graciously, as he idly plucked 
leaves from a plant in the window. “] 
took the precaution to get this man’s 
address from the constable last night.” 

“And what was it?” asked his 
brother gruffly. 

“‘ The constable will correct me if I 
am wrong,’ said Rupert, looking 
sweetly at the ceiling. “It was ‘ The 
Elms, Buxton Common, near Purley, 
Surrey.’” 

“ Right, sir,” said the peliceman, 
laughing and folding up his papers. 

There was a silence, and the blue 
eyes of Basil looked blindly for a 
few seconds into the void. Then 
his head fell back in his chair so 
suddenly that I started up, thinking 
him ill. But before I could move 
further his lips had flown apart (I 
can use no other phrase) and a peal 
of gigantic laughter struck and shook 
the ceiling—laughter that shook the 
laugher, laughter redoubled, laughter 
incurable, laughter that couid not 
stop. 

Two whole minutes afterwards it was 
still unended; Basil was ill with 
langhter; but still he laughed. The 
rest of us were by this time ill almost 
with terror. 

‘*Excuse me,” said the insane 
creature, getting at last to his feet. 
““T am awfully sorry. It is horribly 
rude. And stupid, teo. And _ also 
unpractical, because we have not much 
time to lose if we’re to get down to that 
place. The train service is con 
foundedly bad, as I happen to know. 
It’s quite out of proportion to the com- 
paratively small distance.” 

“Get down to that place?” I 
repeated blankly. “* Get down to what 
place ?” 


” 
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‘* SUDDENLY BASIL STOPPED AND TURNED TO US, HIS HANDS IN HIS POCKE1 s.” 


“TI have forgotten its name,” said 
Basil vaguely, putting his hands in his 
pockets as he rose. ‘‘ Something Com- 
mon near Purley. Has anyone got a 
time-table ? ” 

“You don’t seriously mean,” cried 
Rupert, who had been staring in a sort 
of confusion of emotions. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean that you want to go to Buxton 
Common, do you? You can’t mean 
that!” ‘ 

“Why shouldn’t I go to Buxton 
Common ?” asked Basil, smiling. 

“Why should you?” said his 
brother, catching hold again restlessly 
of the plant in the window and staring 
at the speaker. 

“To find our friend, the lieutenant, 
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of course,” said Basil Grant. “I 
thought you wanted to find him ?” 

Rupert broke a branch brutally from 
the plant and flung it impatiently on 
the floor. ‘ And in order-to find him,” 
he said, “ you suggest the admirable 
expedient of going to the only place on 
the habitable earth where we know he 
can’t be.” 

The constable and I could not avoid 
breaking into a kind of assenting laugh, 
and Rupert, who had family eloquence, 
was encouraged to go on with a 
reiterated gesture :— 

“* He may be in Buckingham Palace ; 
he may be sitting astride the cross of 
St. Paul’s; he may be in jail (which 
I think most likely) ; he may be in the 
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Great Wheel ; he may be in my pantry ; 
he may be in your store cupboard ; 
but out of all the innumerable points 
of space, there is only one where he has 
just been systematically looked for and 
where we know that he is not to be 
found—and that, if I understand you 
rightly, is where you want us to go.” 

“Exactly,” said Basil calmly, 
getting into his great coat ; ‘“‘ I thought 
you might care to accompany me. If 
not, of course, make yourselves jolly 
here till I come back.” 

It is our nature always to follow 
vanishing things and value them if they 
really show a resolution to depart. We 
all followed Basil, and I cannot say 
why, except that he was a vanishing 
thing, that he vanished decisively with 
his great coat and his stick. Rupert 
ran after him with a considerable flurry 
of rationality. 

““ My dear chap,” he cried, “ do you 
really mean that you see any good in 
going down to this ridiculous scrub, 
where there is nothing but beaten 
tracks and a few twisted trees, simply 
because it was the first place that came 
into a rowdy lieutenant’s head when 
he wanted to give a lying reference in 
a scrape ?” 

“Yes,” said Basil, taking out his 
watch, “‘ and, what’s worse, we’ve lost 
the train.” 

He paused a moment and then added : 
“ As a matter of fact, I think we may 
just as well go down later in the day. 
I have some writing to do, and I think 
you told me, Rupert, that you thought 
of going to the Dulwich Gallery. I 
was rather too impetuous. Very likely 
he wouldn’t be in. But if we get down 
by the 5.15, which gets to Purley about 
6, I expect we shall just catch him.” 

“Catch him!” cried his brother, in 
a kind of final anger. “I wish we 
could. Where the deuce shall we catch 
him now ?” 


5 





“1 keep forgetting the name of the 
common,” said Basil, as he buttoned 
up his coat. ‘*‘ The Elms—what is it ? 


Buxton Common, near Purley. That’s 
where we shall find him.” 
“But there is no such place,” 


groaned Rupert; but he followed his 
brother downstairs. 

We all followed him. We snatched 
our hats from the hat-stand and our 
sticks from the umbrella-stand ; and 
why we followed him we did not and do 


not know. But we always follow him, 
whatever was the meaning of the fact, 
whatever was the nature of his 


mastery. And the strange thing is that 
we followed him the more completely 
the more nonsensical appeared the thing 
which he said. At bottom, I believe, 
if he had risen from our breakfast table 
and said, “‘ I am going to find the Holy 
Pig with Ten Tails,” we should have 
followed him to the end of the world. 

I don’t know whether this mystical 
feeling of mine about Basil on this 
occasion has got any of the dark and 
cloudy colour, so to speak, of the 
strange journey that we made the 
same evening. It was already very 
dense twilight when we struck south- 
ward from Purley. Suburbs and 
things on the London border may be, 
in most cases, commonplace and com- 
fortable. But if ever by any chance 
they really are empty solitudes they 
are to the human spirit more desolate 
and dehumanised than any Yorkshire 
moors or Highland hills, because the 
suddenness with which the traveller 
drops into that silence has something 
about it as of evil elf-land. It seems 
to be one of the ragged suburbs of 
the cosmos half-forgotten by God— 
such a place was Buxton Common, near 
Purley. 

There was certainly a sort of grey 
futility in the landscape itself. But it 
was enormously increased by the sense 
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of grey futility in our expedition. The 
tracts of drab turf looked useless, the 
occasional wind-stricken trees looked 
useless, but we the human beings more 
useless than the hopeless turf or the 
idle trees. We were maniacs akin to 
the foolish landscape, for we were 
come to chase the wild goose which 
has led men and left men in bogs from 
the beginning. We were three dazed 
men under the captaincy of a madman 
going to look for a man whom we knew 
was not there in a house that had no 
existence. A livid sunset seemed to 
look at us with a sort of sickly smile 
before it died. 

Basil went on in front with his coat 
collar turned up, looking in the gloom 
rather like a grotesque Napoleon. We 
crossed swell after swell of the windy 
common in increasing darkness and 
entire silence. Suddenly Basil stopped 
and turned to us, his hands in his 
pockets. Through the dusk I could 
just detect that he wore a broad grin 
as of comfortable success. 

“Well,” he cried, taking his heavily 
gloved hands out of his pockets and 
slapping them together, “ here we are 
at last.” 

The wind swirled sadly over the 
homeless heath; two desolate elms 
rocked above us in the sky like shape- 
less clouds of grey. There was not a 
sign of man or beast to the sullen circle 
of the horizon, and in the midst of that 
wilderness Basil Grant stood rubbing 
his hands with the air of an innkeeper 
standing at an open door. 

“ How jolly it is,” he cried, “ to get 
back to civilisation. That notion that 
civilisation isn’t poetical is a civilised 
delusion. Wait till you’ve really lost 
yourself in nature, among the devilish 
woodlands and the cruel flowers. Then 
you'll know that there’s no star like 
the red star of man that he lights on 
his hearthstone ; no river like the red 
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river of man, the good red wine, which 
you, Mr. Rupert Grant, if I have any 
knowledge of you, will be drinking in 
two or three minutes in enormous 
quantities.” 

Rupert and I exchanged glances of 
fear. Basil went on heartily, as the 
wind died in the dreary trees. 

“You'll find our host a much more 
simple kind of fellow in his own house. 
I did when I visited him when he lived 
in the cabin at Yarmouth, and again in 
the loft at the city warehouse. He’s 
really a very good fellow. But his 
greatest virtue remains what I said 
originally.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
finding his speech straying towards a 
sort of sanity. “ What is his greatest 
virtue ?” 

“ His greatest virtue,” replied Basil, 
“is that he always tells the literal 
truth.” 

“Well, really,” cried Rupert, stamp- 
ing about between cold and anger, and 
slapping himself like a cabman, “he 
doesn’t seem to have been very literal 
or truthful in this case, nor you either. 
Why the deuce, may I ask, have you 
brought us out to this infernal place ? ” 

““He was too truthful, I confess,” 
said Basil, leaning against the tree ; 
“too hardly veracious, too severely 
accurate. He should have indulged in 
a little more suggestiveness and legiti- 
mate romance. Butcome, it’s time we 
wentin. We shall be late for dinner.” 

Rupert whispered to me with a white 
face :— 

“Is it a hallucination, do you think ? 
Does he really fancy he sees a house ? ” 

“IT suppose so,” I said. Then I 
added aloud, in what was meant to be 
a cheery and sensible voice, but which 
sounded in my ears almost as strange 
as the wind :— 

“Come, come, Basil, my dear fellow. 
Where do you want us to go?” 


” 
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“Why, up here,” cried Basil, and 
with a bound and a swing he was above 
our heads, swarming up the grey 
column of the colossal tree. 

“Come up, all of you,” he shouted 
out of the darkness, with the voice of 
a schoolboy. ‘‘Come up. You'll be 
late for dinner.”’ 

The two great elms stood so close 
together that there was hardly a yard 
anywhere, and in some places not more 
than a foot, between them. Thus 
occasional branches and even bosses 
and boles formed a series of footholds 
that almost amounted to a rude natural 
ladder. They must, I supposed, have 
been some sport of growth, Siamese 
twins of vegetation. 

Why we did it I cannot think ; 
perhaps, as I have said, the mystery of 
the waste and dark had brought out 
and made primary something wholly 
mystical in Basil’s supremacy. But 
we only felt that there was a giant’s 
staircase going somewhere, perhaps to 
the stars; and the victorious voice 
above called to us out of heaven. We 
hoisted ourselves up after him. 

Half-way up some cold tongue of the 
night air struck and sobered me 
suddenly. The hypnotism of the 
madman above fell from me, and I 
saw the whole map of our silly actions 
as clearly as if it were printed. I saw 
three modern men in black coats who 
had begun with a perfectly sensible 
suspicion of a doubtful adventurer and 
who had ended, God knows how, half- 
way up a naked tree on a naked moor- 
land, far from that adventurer and all 
his works, that adventurer who was at 
that moment, in all probability, 
laughing at us in some dirty Soho 
restaurant. He had plenty to laugh 
at us about, and no doubt he was 
laughing his loudest; but when I 
thought what his laughter would 
be if heknew where we were at that 





moment, I nearly let go of the tree 
and fell. 

“ Swinburne,” said Rupert, suddenly, 
from above, “what are we doing? 
Let’s get down again,” and by the 
mere sound of his voice I knew that he 
too felt the shock of wakening to 
reality. 

‘“* We can’t leave poor Basil,”’ I said. 
Can’t you call to him or get hold of 
him by the leg ?” 

“He’s too far ahead,” answered 
Rupert ; “ he’s nearly at the top of the 
beastly thing. Looking for Lieutenant 
Keith in the rooks’ nests, I suppose.” 

We were ourselves by this time far 
on our frantic vertical journey. The 
mighty trunks were beginning to sway 
and shake slightly in the wind. Then 
I looked down and saw something 
which made me feel that we were far 
from the world in a sense and to a 
degree that I cannot easily describe. 
I saw that the almost straight lines of 
the tall elm-trees diminished a little in 
perspective as they fell. I was used to 
seeing parallel lines taper towards the 
sky. But to see them taper towards 
the earth made me feel lost in space, 
like a falling star. 

“Can nothing be done to stop 
Basil ?” I called out. 

““No,” answered my fellow climber. 
“ He’s too far up. He must get to the 
top, and when he finds nothing but 
wind and leaves he may go sane again. 
Hark at him above there ;_ you can just 
hear him talking to himself.” 

** Perhaps he’s talking to us,” I said. 

“No,” said Rupert, “ he’d shout if 
he was. I’ve never known him to talk 
to himself before ; I’m afraid he really 
is bad to-night ; it’s a known sign of 
the brain going.” 

“Yes,” I said sadly, and listened. 
Basil’s voice certainly was sounding 
above us, and not by any means in the 
rich and riotous tones in which he had 
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hailed us before. He was speaking 
quietly, and laughing every now and 
then, up there among the leaves and 
stars. 

After a silence mingled with this 
murmur, Rupert Grant suddenly said, 
“My God!” with a violent voice. 

“What’s the matter—are you hurt?” 
I cried, alarmed. 

“No. Listen to Basil,” said the 
other in a very 
strange voice. 
“ He’s not talk- 
ing to himself.” 

“Then he is 
talking to us,” 
I cried. 

“No,” said 
Rupert simply, 
“he’s talking 
to somebody 
else.” 

Great bran- 
ches of the elm 
loaded with 
leaves swung 
about us in a 
sudden burst 
of wind, but 
when it died 
down I could 
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egg-shaped thing pendant in the 
branches like a wasp’s nest, was pro- 
truding the pale face and _ fierce 
moustache of the lieutenant, his teeth 
shining with that slightly Southern air 
that belonged to him. 

Somehow or other, stunned and 
speechless, we lifted ourselves heavily 
into the opening. We fell into the 
full glow of a lamp-lit, cushioned, tiny 

room, with a 
circular wall 
lined with 
books, a circu- 

‘ lar table, and 
a circular seat 
around it. At 
this table sat 
three people. 
One was Basil, 
who, in the 
instant after 
alighting there, 
had fallen into 
an attitude of 
marmoreal ease 
— as if he had 
been there from 
boyhood ;_ he 
was smoking a 
cigar with a 
slow pleasure. 





still hear the 
conversational . 

, Se" 
voice above. I 


4 
could hear “*N—-NOT MUCH,’ REPLIED MR. MONTMORENCY, ‘BUT WHAT THERE IS— 
VERY SELECT.’” 


more; I could 
heartwovoices. 

Suddenly from aloft came Basil’s 
boisterous hailing voice as before: 
“Come up, you fellows. Here’s 
Lieutenant Keith.” 

And a second afterwards came the 
half-American voice we had heard in 
our chambers more than once. It 
called out :— 

“Happy to see you, gentlemen ; 
pray come in.” 

Out of a hole in an enormous dark 
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The second 
was Lieutenant 
Drummond 
Keith, who 
looked happy 
also, but feverish and doubtful com- 
pared with his granite guest. The third 
was the little bald-headed house-agent 
with the wild whiskers, who called him- 
self Montmorency. Thespears, thegreen 
umbrella, and the cavalry sword hung 
in parallels onthewall. Thesealed jar of 
strange winewas on the mantelpiece, the 
enormous rifle in thecorner. In themid- 
dle of the table was a magnum of cham- 
pagne. Glasses were already set for us. 
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The wind of the night roared far 
below us, like an ocean at the foot of a 
light-house. The room stirred slightly, 
as a cabin might in a mild sea. 

Our glasses were filled, and we still sat 
theredazedanddumb. Then Basilspoke. 

“You seem still a little doubtful, 
Rupert. Surely there is no further 
question about the cold veracity of our 
injured host.” 

““T don’t quite grasp it all,” said 
Rupert, blinking still in the sudden 
glare. “Lieutenant Keith said his 
address was——””’ 

“It’s really quite all right, sir,” said 
Keith, with an open smile. “ The 
bobby asked me where I lived. And I 
said, quite truthfully, that I lived in 
the elms on Buxton Common, near 
Purley. So I do. This gentleman, 
Mr. Montmorency, whom I think you 
have met before, is an agent for houses 
of this kind. He has a special line in 
arboreal villas. It’s being kept rather 
quiet at present, because the people 
who want these houses don’t want 
them to get tvocommon. But it’s just 
the sort of thing that a fellow like 
myself, racketing about in all sorts of 
queer corners of London, naturally 
knocks up against.” 

** Are you really an agent for arboreal 
villas ?”’ asked Rupert eagerly, re- 
covering his ease with the romance of 
the reality. 

Mr. Montmorency, in his embarrass- 
ment, fingered one of his pockets and 
nervously pulled out a snake, which 
crawled about the table. 

“*'W-well, yes, sir,” he said. “‘ The 
fact was—er—my people wanted me 
very much to go into the house-agency 





business. But I never cared myself 
for anything but natural history and 
botany and things like that. My poor 
parents have been dead some yearsnow, 
but—naturally I like to respect their 
wishes. And I thought somehow that 
an arboreal villa agency was a sort of 
-——of compromise between being a 
botanist and being a house-agent.” 
Rupert could not help laughing. ‘Do 
you have much custom ? ” he asked. 
**N-not much,” replied Mr. Mont- 
morency, and then he glanced at Keith, 
who was (I am convinced) his only 


client. ‘“‘ But what there is—ve 
ry 

select.” 
““My dear friends,” said Basil, 


puffing his cigar, “ always remember 
two facts. The first is that though, 
when you are guessing about anyone 
who is sane, the sanest thing is the 
most likely; when you are guessing 
about anyone who is, like our host, 
insane, the maddest thing is the most 
likely. The second is to remember 
that very plain literal fact always seems 
fantastic. If Keith had taken a little 
brick box of a house in Clapham with 
nothing but railings in front of it and 
had written ‘The Elms’ over it, you 
wouldn’t have thought there was any- 
thing fantastic about that. Simply 
because it was a great blaring, swagger- 
ing lie you would have believed it.” 

“* Drink your wine, gentlemen,” said 
Keith, laughing, “or this confounded 
wind will upset it.” 

We drank, and as we did so, although 
the hanging house, by a _ cunning 
mechanism, swung only slightly, we 
knew that the great head of the elm-tree 
swayed in the sky like a stricken thistle. 


The next story of The Club of Queer Trades is entitled “THE NOTICEABLE 
ConpuCcT OF PROFESSOR CHADD,” and will appear in the October number of 


THE IDLER. 
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WHEN THE SEWIN COME UP FROM THE SEA 


By A. T. JOHNSON 


LTHOUGH the trout season is 
A drawing to a close there are 
many anglers who will record 

its latest days among the best 

of the year. It is true the fish have 
lost some of the vigour of May, yet 
they rise freely to the fly if the water is 
not too low. But even supposing the 
stream to be down to its summer level, 
which is unusual, the skilful worm- 
fisher will be able to fill a basket on the 
higher reaches of the hill-side burn, and 
his much despised bait will afford sport 
scarcely less fascinating than the more 
popular fly. Apart from the fact that 
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the streams are usually in better con- 
dition this month there are many other 
reasons why September fishing is held 
in such high esteem by anglers. The 
fish are not satiated with natural food ; 
they seem to have thrown off the 
lassitude of summer, and feed now as 
hungrily as they did during the first 
rise of the March Brown. The angler 
who, in the summer days, cast his flies 
among the innumerable host of insects 
that danced over the water, and who 
could not but exclaim of his own 
feeble imitations, “‘What are they 
among so many ? ” was playing against 
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heavy odds. Or when he sat himself 
down in a cool green spot, exhausted 
with the heat that even made his 
empty creel feel heavy, the lines of 
some humorous brother angler would 
come to him and suggest some tem- 
porary satisfaction :— 
a Pa to my way 0’ thinkin’, 

There’s naething fér ’t but drinkin’, 

When a trout he lies winkin’ and lauchin’ at me.” 

Now all that is changed. The trout 
finds that, day by day, food is diminish- 
ing and his appetite sharpens accord- 
ingly. There is a freshness in the air 
which makes the work of the angler 
easier, and those persistent flies, that 
persecuted his perspiring face as he 
waded. through the tall bracken of 
June, have become drowsy and are 
basking away their latter days on the 
sun-warmed rocks. 

Then who does not love ‘‘ September’s 
morns of dew-strung gossamer,” the 
bright tints of crimson and gold that 
have at last come to relieve the heavy 
greenery of the summer woods; the 
autumnal blooming of the honeysuckle 
and the scarlet berries of its earlier 
blossoms ; and the wild roses that have 
re-appeared as if to have one last look 
at the sun ? : 

On the uplands of the West country 
where the harvests are late the fields 
of oats and barley are still waving like 
little lakes of gokd, and— 

** Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies peep, 
And through green roots and yellowing stalks I 
Ss 

Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep.” 

In the fields, where the steel-blue 
turnip leaves hide the stealthy part- 
ridge as she creeps and calls her broken 
covey, golden marigolds, cornflowers 
and pimpernels are making a show of 
colour that the Month of Roses might 
have been proud of. The cuckoo has 
left the woods and moorlands, but the 
incessant chatter of the whitethroat 
still enlivens the willows by the water- 





side. Blackbirds and thrushes, having 
finished their annual business of nest. 
making, sing again as they did in the 
lengthening days of spring, but they 
are not love-making now. Their songs 
are the expressions of the unrestrained 
joyousness of living, the gushing music 
of happiness unfettered and unalloyed. 

There is a sweetness in these autum- 
nal days, with their glistening threads 
of filmy gossamer, their cool dewy 
mornings, misty distances and crimson 
sunsets, that those of no other season 
can give us. 

But let me take out of the log-book 
of my memory one late September day 
some years ago, which will, perchance, 
serve to show those as yet unacquainted 
with the trout stream that it affords 
other game than salmo fario—the 
common trout. 

It had been raining almost inces 
santly the whole of the preceding day, 
and the moist west wind had sounded 
the first whisper of autumn in the 
dripping trees. Before dawn, however, 
rain and wind ceased, a chilly stillness 
settled over field and woodland, and 
when the sun rose every twig, and 
branch, and grass blade sparkled with 
crystals of hoar frost. 

The stream was rushing and tumbling 
in a brown flood over its rocky bed 
carrying with it sheaves of corn, clumps 
of heather, branches and dead drift 
wood, as it hurried on its way to the 
sea. The leaves of sycamore and 
hazel fell upon its murky tide and wert 
quickly hustled out of sight, or they 
collected upon the still backwaters 
covering the foamy surface with 4 
carpet of yellow and russet brown. 

It was the first flood of the month, 
and just as the first frost of winter 
marks the coming of the fieldfare, 9 
the brown waters of September bring 
the sewin up from the sea. Now 
whether the game and silvery sew 
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WHEN THE SEWIN COME UP FROM THE SEA 


of Wales, the hirling of Scotland, the 
peal of England and white trout of 
Ireland are one and the same, or 
whether the first is a distinct species I 
do not propose to discuss. It is enough 
for me to know that for nearly thirty 


to-day just as long ago, fighting their 
way up the surging torrent, leaping the 
little cascades, streaking the shallow 
places with their dorsal fins, pushing 
ahead in one frenzied desire to go— 
whither ? 


[IE § 


Photo 


summers I have looked forward to 
their coming, and come they always 
have with this first autumnal flood. 
Every year have I gone to the water- 
side to welcome their return to the 
same old stream, and here they are 





“PAR UP THE ROARING RIVER,” 


F.R. Perrin. 


In the deep waters they do not 
show themselves, but they are there, 
each impelled with that wonderful 
instinct, forging ahead and looking not 
back. Just as during the rain and 
wind of the preceding night whwle 
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armies of little birds were heading the 
storms as they fought their way across 
the dark and dreary seas to some 
sunnier land, so, unseen, the dauntless 
little sewin are struggling with the 
fierce and murky water, and now and 
then a monster salmon, burning with 
the same irresistible desire, joms the 
swimming crowd. Whence they come, 
or whither they go, seem at the time 
matters of no moment. There is the 
common impulse, the all-powerful 
instinct, urging each one forward, and 
go they must. On, on, on, fighting the 
foaming flood, far up the roaring river. 

The rush will not last long, and every 
village yokel who can handle a rod is at 
the waterside hauling out the silvery 
fish. There is scarcely any skill re- 
quired in fishing thus with a worm. 
The sewin are hungry, and take the 
bait readily, and with strong tackle 
they are simply hurled out of the 
dark-coloured water by these unscien- 
tific sportsmen. It is a matter of 
filling a basket, and that only, with 
these anglers, and they go about it in 
the most effectual way. Their spell 
of happiness is, however, soon over, for 
when the stream runs down, as it docs 
quickly, and the water becomes an 
amber tint in the sunlight, the fish 
cease taking worm, and that is the 
signal for the fly-fisher to have his 
innings. 

Sewin have a weakness for silver, 
and whatever the fly may be, a silver 
body will attract the fish if anything 
will. A favourite pattern in many 
parts of Wales is made up of brown 
mallard wing, blue or green hackle, 
silver body, mounted on a No. 9 
Limerick hook. If the fish are running 
less than a pound the hook and fly 
must be smaller, and then some 
common trout may also be added to 
the creel. One works for sewin just 
as if he were fishing for their non- 





migratory relations, and as-some of 
the old stagers have a fighting power 
that would do credit to many a grilse, 
the tackle must be good and the rod 
fairly stiff, yet as light as possible, 
If the stream is not too rocky a silver 
minnow will prove an equally attractive 
bait. 

As one follows the river from its 
lower levels, every open space—for it 
is much overgrown with hazels and 
willows—affords a possibility of a 
struggle with a lusty sewin. The 
circumstances are such that the chances 
are ever in favour of the fish, for he 
will dart among the floating drift and 
scum that swirls in the eddying 
corners, hitch your line in the trailers 
of a bramble, or rasp it against the 
sharp edge of a slaty rock, until one 
verily shivers for the safety of his cast 
and its victim. Let him rush down 
stream whence, owing to rock and bush, 
you cannot follow him, and he will 
assuredly break away in the heavy 
strain of the current and go off rejoicing, 
or, as Prof. Wilson says, “ with a fly 
in one cheek and his tongue in the 
other.” It is just these difficulties 
that one has to encounter, the “ creep- 
ing and crawling ”’ over slippery stones, 
under branch and thorny briar, with 
the knowledge that even when firmly 
hooked the sewin will tax your skill to 
the uttermost, and probably break 
away just when you think you've got 
him, which give that great fascination 
to a sport that can only be realised by 
those who have experienced it. Then, 
again, your cast may at any time 
attract the wanton fancy of a frisky 
grilse, which means broken tackle at 
once, or a headlong rush down stream, 
supposing no serious obstacles to 
intervene. The line flies out as the 
game fish starts on his mad career, and 
keep pace with him you must or subrait. 
Over bank and boulder, through bog 
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by Photo ‘OVER BANK AND BOULDER” A. T. Johnson. 

- and breast-high bracken, you are of the moorlands beyond falls over a 
a rushed along heedless of a possible perpendicular wall of rock into a 
ky stumble over the stump of a tree or ravine below, and it is here that the 
a into an unseen brook, either of which upward rush of the sewin is abruptly 
me may mean a broken cast if nota broken brought to a close. The brave little 
to neck. And are there not some of us_ fellows are assembled in the foaming 
4 that have felt an inward feeling of trough of the fall. Watch that amber 
} 


gratitude that the former has possibly 
been the saving of the latter ? 
Half-way up the hill-side the water 


flood for a moment as it pours itself 
with tremendous force from the heights 
above, and now and then a silvery 
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streak shoots upwards only to be 
beaten down again into the bubbling 
pool. Silvery flashes in the sunlight 
the fish follow one another in quick 
succession, leaping against an impos- 


Photo A SEWIN LADDER. 


sible barrier, charging the force of the 
flood that ever hurls them back, 
returning again and again with renewed 
vigour, burning with that mad desire 
to go they know not where. Now a 





big fellow has reached a ledge of black 
slimy rock. By some extraordinary 
means he “ holds on” for an instant, 
but a volume of water knocks him 
down and his white underparts gleam 





A. T. Johuson. 


in the sun as he falls. Still he tries 
again; the impulse within him is 
strong, but the force of the fall is 
stronger. 

For how many centuries have past 
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races of sewin yearly worked their way old stream. But unlike the former, 
up the surging miles of this rocky who love the ancient rafters of the 
river until brought to their journey’s “straw-built shed,” and desire no 

i? 





Phoio A GLIMPSE OF THE FALL. A. T. Johnson, 


end at the waterfall ? Like the swallows other or better place, these migratory 
that return to last year’s nests, so the fishes struggle on year after year, in a 
sewin annually come back to the same frenzy of excitement to go beyond the 
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fall to a further home that they know 
not of. 

It is seldom any use fishing in the 
basin at the foot of the fall, for its 
inhabitants are too busily occupied to 
think about feeding, but an half-hour 
given to watching the annual carnival 
of these silvery fishes on a_ bright 
September day is not ill-spent. 

Down in that deep rift of the moun- 
tains, shut in from all other sounds by 
the roaring of the water, one feels far 
away from the outer world, and a 
strange realisation of one’s own exist- 
ence steals over the mind. Here 
where the awful forces of Nature blend 
with her most subtle beauties, where 
the tiny spleenwort saps the moisture 
of the surging torrent, where the mosses 
are green in the everlasting shower of 
spray, and where the nest of the dipper 
is protected by that boiling cauldron of 
foam, man feels like an alien in an 
unknown land. He does not belong 
to that place. Nature marks not his 
coming nor his going. He feels a 
desire to hide himself or to creep 
silently away. 

The shafts of sunlight, that pierce 
the branches of the pines and slant 
athwart the glen, each make a little 
rainbow unto themselves in the spray 
that rises from the seething water. 
And just as the coloured rays of light, 
piercing the gloomy aisles of some 
ancient cathedral, come and go as 
the sun brightens and becomesobscured, 
so the rainbow ribboned air of this 
temple of Nature gleams and fades, 
and gleams again in obedience to the 
everchanging light. A rowan tree 
hangs its branches of scarlet berries 
among the  fern-like leaves; the 
crevices of the hoary grey boulders 
afford a resting place for purple 
heather, stone crop, and hartstongue 
ferns, while every branch and twig of 


the gnarled oak that dips its leaves ip 
the falling water is encrusted with 
lichens glimmering like crystals of 
frosty rime in the cloud of spray. 

One feels that it is good to have 
been in such a place. Even if we have 
but touched the hem of the garment of 
Nature, and absorbed some of. the 
peaceful balm of that world, on the 
outskirts of which men are still “ like 
little children stumbling in the dark,” 
we shall have gained much. For when 
we have been alone with the strong and 
the beautiful in Nature, on the rolling 
moors, by the foaming cataract, or 
when the sadly surging ocean chafes 
the white walls of the land, do we not 
feel that for a brief few moments we 
have really lived? And now, and 
every autumn, when the sewin come 
up from the sea, let us catch some of 
those golden leaves of life ere they 
flutter into the tide of time that flows 
so hurriedly by. 

The good things of life seem never 
so sweet as when they are slipping 
away from us, but while the glen grows 
white with the veil of evening, and we 


‘know that in yonder valley “all the 


> 


air a solemn stillness holds,” we may, 
as we put away the rod, take with us 
the remembrance of the game and 
silvery sewin leaping in September’s 
sun. Let us at our leisure go back in 
memory to the first rise of the March 
Brown, when the willow buds clung 
like pearly shells to the red-brown 
stems, and from thence trae the cycle 
of change that have accompanied us 
in our sojourns in the Land of Trout. 
And now when the dark wind-stirred 
woods are waving a silent farewell to 
summer and “ brimming’ midnight 
floods the glen,” let us not regret but 
rather rejoice that the season, now 
well nigh over, has kept its good wine 
until the last. 
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Where be 
Hain’t you heard 


a mee 


r ISSUS ! Missus ! 
you to ? 
me hollerin 

Now Thomas Hiles al- 

though old in years was still fiery of 
temper, so when his stormy summons 
rose above stairs in so loud a fashion, 
Betsy, his wife, knew that something 
must be wrong. Many things had 
been wrong since the death of his best 
cow, and the going dry of the other one, 
so that the dairy was out of employ- 
ment. 

“ Hain’t you heard me hollerin’ ? ” 
repeated Thomas fiercely, as his wife’s 
heavy tread sounded upon the stair. 
“What’s that you’ve been scrattin’ up 
down in garden ?” 

His indignant gaze rested first on 
Betsy’s substantial feet as they rounded 
the curved wooden staircase, and then 
included her whole figure which was 
hale and hearty, but there was a 
militant look on her face which should 
have warned him, and her voice was 
far less placable than usual as she made 
rash answer :— 

“I should think the whole parish 
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must have heard you hollerin’! Be 
the house avire, or what!” 

‘“* House avire. I’d low we shall all 
be burnt in our beds next with such 
fools about. There’s been one down 
garden ascropin’ out the spring inoins 
and setting trashy roots in place of 
them.” 

At any other time the conscience- 
stricken Betsy would have melted 
instantly into penitence and _ soft 
speech, but she herself had been 
grievously ruffled by finding her 
knitting wool woven round the legs of 
chairs and tables by the old cat’s 
kitten. Rheumatic knees had made 
rescue impossible, so Betsy was in no 
mood for apology; she was even 
panting for the fray. 

“What next! The patch was 
chockful 0’ weeds before I set they 
pansies as Alice Fox gived me!” 

“*Chockful 0’ weeds!” shouted the 
exasperated Thomas as he whirled 
several wraithes of infant onions before 
Betsy’s reckless visage ; “be they weeds, 
or what I bought and paid good money 
for ? Couldn’t you smill of ’°em before 
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you made ’em fit for the muck heap 
along with the other rubbish which I 
ha’ flnged there ?” 

Now, but for the kitten and ball of 
yarn this quarrel might have ended as 
so many had done already, by tact on 
the part of Betsy and slow grudging 
forgiveness on the part of Thomas ; on 
this occasion Betsy had no soft answer 
ready. 

“What rubbish ha’ you a flinged 
away; not my pansy roots I should 
hope ?” 

“ Aye, every man jack of °em—the 
footy things teking the room of honest 
victuals. Tes the old story—men 
makin’ and women marrin’ since Adam 
hisself.”’ 

““ If men be so sprack and vitty that 
they can do better for themselves than 
their wives can do for ’em, tes a pity— 
so tes that you and Adam didn’t bide 
single.” 

“Tes a cryin’ shame just about that 
we didn’t, but ‘twas the A’mighty’s 
doin’s ; we needed chastening, so He 
made us rods to our backs; they rods 
be the wimmenfolk full of itemen fancies 
and fulishness. Tell about being 
hag-rod! I call it no better when a 
man’s own wife scrats up his handiwork 
and glories in it.” 

For Betsy’s change of front angered 
him surely, and they were both at a 
dangerous point of mutual recrimin- 
ation, which his allusion to being 
hag-rod by no means improved. For 
a wedded wife to be compared to any 
kind of witch was more than Betsy 
could suffer, and she sprang a mine 
upon the instant. 

“If so be tes as you say I can 
upsticks and leave ’e. There is my 
cottage empty of a tenant this wik or 
more ; I’d ‘low I'll goo this very night !”’ 

Such a desperate remedy made 
Thomas’s jaw drop, but he had always 
been jealous of the cottage which was 


hers and not his, so that her emphasis 
on the personal pronoun rasped him 
anew. The flush of anger had paled 
upon them both, for now indeed things 
had come to a desperate pass, and 
Thomas had his own ideas concerning 
the quelling of feminine mutiny. 

“About that you do as you’m 
aminded,” he said slowly—in truth he 
was giddy with the flurry of it all; “if 
you’ve a fancy for a lonely he’th with 
n’ara a man to fetch a nitch of wood 
nor do a bit o’ choppin’, you do as 
you’m aminded; I'll not hinder, [’ll 
warrant. As to the sticks you talk 
so bold about leaven; what will you 
do for want o’ they ?” 

Betsy, too, was giddy and breathless 
with the haste of their undoing, but 
if Thomas could regard so lightly 
their separation after so many years, 
she would not blench—not she. So 
she set her white lips to answering 
sturdily :— 

“T hain’t a tweiled in this house 
marnen, noon and night, to arn no 
rights. I'll have the half of your 
worldly goods as you promised when 
we were wed.” 

This allusion was perilous to their 
implacability, for in spite of long 
rough years which had _ sharpened 
their tempers, the ‘‘ day when we were 
wed ” still shone with a tender light 
as of a lone star set afar off. Feeling 
the dangerous softness of the ground, 
Thomas strengthened himself with 
sarcasm. 

“Tes wonder to me you’m content 
with the half—and how is it to be 
done ? They bellowses be a pair, but 
you can’t halve them, and thic wold 
clock hain’t but one hand! And 
there’s your liven; chairs and tables 
can’t be victuals that I ever heard 
tell!” 

“T shall rare poultry and take in a 
lodger,” replied Besty, as glibly as 
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though the whole scheme had been cut 
and dried for a month instead of being 
the inspiration of a sudden anger. Her 
apparent readiness increased Thoma;’s 
bitterness, and he dumped down a 
heavy fist upon the empty churn, 
which had been useless since the 
death of the kapple cow, as he roared 
his ultimatum. 

“‘1’m dalled if you shall be the talk 
of all the fools in the parish! Take a 
lodger, what next! I tell ’e we've 
lived respectable and we'll die respect- 
able, whether the same roof covers us 
or not!” 

Thomas had transformed himself 
into such a dragon of propriety that 
Betsy waived the point at issue and 
returned to the division of property. 
Over this they agreed fairly well until 
they came to the six silver spoons won 
at a show for the best pound of butter. 
Now, as the spoons were real silver and 
Betsy a very feminine woman, it is 
unnecessary to say that she coveted 
them mightily and wanted them all ; 
failing this she demanded three as less 
than her right. But Thomas had a 
keen grip for things worth money ; he 
did not mean to part with those spoons, 
and he said so plainly. 

“I don’t care who made the butter 
—any dumbledore can do that much, 
tes but turning the churn handle—but 
*twas I fed the cow, going short me 
own self that she should be well caked 
up. I mind having no sleep when she 
bruk into the charlick field as might 
ha’ tainted the milk. She ate they 
spoons before they was won, and I'll 
not have ’em took out of my place to 
be stole by riffraff. 

This was a back-handed allusion to 
the suggested lodger, and the two 
offences together made Betsy rampant ; 
she said the worst thing she could 
think of :— 

“Thomas! of all having, covetous 
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men, you be the very warst. No 
wonder our Joe couldn’t put up with 
such grinding ways. As a bwoy chap 
he did better for himself when he ran 
away to sea because his father grudged 
him bread and the shirt to his back !”’ 

“T never grudged un anything 
reasonable ; *twas his mother cock- 
ered him up until there was no 
dealing with such an idle, stravagin, 
rampageous——”’ 

“Hullo!” cried a brisk imperious 
voice from the open window, “ that’s 
a nice way to speak of an only son; I 
wonder the roof don’t fall.” 

At this totally unexpected interrup- 
tion, the old man pulled up in the very 
heat of his complaining. No sorer 
subject could touch him than the 
running away to sea of his only son 
Joe, for in his heart of hearts he knew 
he had tried to bend a young sapling 
with too much force. This stranger, 
staring through his window and thrust- 
ing in an unwanted oar, made Hiles 
assert himself as the master of the 
house. 

*“ And who might you be, and what 
business is it of yours? If you’ve 
aught to buy or zell, knock to door 
same as other folks.” 

“Knock to door,” repeated the 
stranger sarcastically; “* who could hear 
me knocking with such a blessed row 
going on inside ? Worse bally-wrag- 
ging I never heard in my born days ; 
pretty language for a son to hear after 
he’s been gone foreign for twelve years 
and more.” 

Without more ceremony the intruder 
stretched a long leg over the sill and 
leapt lightly in between the astonished 
pair. He was a clean limbed, active 
fellow, with a sharp intelligent face and 
a manner to match. In a careless, 
masterful way he saluted them both, 
and waited while the first transports 
of surprise and welcome ebbed away to 
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give place to the all-absorbing griev- 
ance and disagreement. 

In truth, even the return of a long 
absent son was little compared with 
the desperate decision arrived at by 
the unhappy old couple, and Joe soon 
found himself besieged by mutual 
recriminations. His mother declared 
hotly that she had borne his father’s 
tempery ways until she could put up 
with them no longer. He had spoken 
of himself as “ hag-rod,” and that was 
enough for her; she would go where 
such evil words could not assail her 
ears, and die in peace. They both 
spoke together, but Thomas having the 
longer wind outpaced her at last; 
mentioning that for his part he had 
excused Betsy’s naggin’, twitting, tilty 
tongue in the hope that she might 
mend her ways, but that as she was 
worsening every day she was welcome 
to take herself off if it suited her 
better. He did not forget to mention 
the primary cause of all the mischief— 


those wantonly murdered innocents of 
onions, raised from good seed which 
had cost money. 

‘“* She may bide or she may goo,” he 
finished hotly ; “‘ she’s welcome to make 
a caddle of her own garden—what 
there is of it—but she sha’n’t goo 


uprootin’ in mine—I’ve enough of that 
when the neighbours pigs break droo. 
Not but what you'll side wi’ your 
mother; it was always two against 
one when you bided long of we.” 

Joe looked at the two hard, obstinate 
faces and saw that matters were serious. 
His own face hardened with determin- 
ation, and he spoke with unexpected 
sternness :— 

“TI sha’n’t hold with either of you. 
I am ashamed to hear two people 
grown old in wedlock talk so wickedly ; 
it would be a pretty thing if my wife 
was by to listen!” 


“Your wife!” repeated Thomas 


severely ; “ you don’t mean, I should 
hope, that a young chap like you is 
married a’ready ?” 

“Already! Why, in Maryland 
there’s men with ten children at my 
age; I’ve only five youngsters to look 
after.” 

“ Five youngsters!” shrilled Thomas, 
quite scared by the number; “ why, tes 
a ridgement to vind bread for. Tes to 
be hoped you ha’ married a fortune ? ” 

Joe shook his head carelessly as he 
began blowing at the fire his mother 
was hurriedly putting together, for 
although tragedy was in the air the 
newly returned son must have his tea. 
‘Clementine didn’t bring me a penny, 
and she costs something to keep, I can 
tell you. See her sweep in at that 
door, and her feet would be far in front 
of the tail of her gown.” 

It was Betsy’s turn to be scared by 
this, for she felt that Clementine could 
be no wife for a working man. 

“ But that’s only on Sundays when 
she wears a bettermost frock ? Surely 
in the wik she do wear shart skirts with 
a coarse apern on to clean down the 
house ? ” 

Joe laughed as one who saw a funny 
picture. 

“IT should like to see Clementine 
cleaning down a house. She does not 
do a hand’s turn beyond washing and 
feeding the youngsters.” 

** But she makes and mends for ’em 
surely ; if she doesn’t do that much 
you’ve been took in just about. A 
son of mine might ha’ knowed better 
what a thrifty, managing woman was 
like.” 

“Now mother, no sly munching of 
Clementine ; I tell you she is a high 
life girl and accustomed to the best— 
which reminds me that I will take care 
of they spoons; there sha’n’t be no 
unseemly wrangling while I am about.” 

With the coolest assurance he 
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keted the spoons, case and all, and 
fora moment the two looked on dumb- 
founded, until Thomas found his 
tongue. 

“You give up they spoons d’rectly 
minute, or I’ll know the reason why.” 

“Nothing of the sort—findings are 
keepings where I come from. You can 
call in the constable if you can, but I 
should have a pretty tale to tell him 
if you did. Mother, if you have made 
up your mind to live lonesome for the 
rest of your days, it ’tisn’t any business 
of mine, but you must stay here until 
Clementine’s been and gone; there 
will have to be alterations before I can 
bring her and the children.” 

He looked round contemptuously as 
he spoke, and Thomas was stung from 
his paralysis of surprise at the untoward 
manners of his son. 

“T’ve no objection to your wife and 
children coming to make our acquaint- 
ance, but my missus is as good as yours 
—maybe a deal better, and I'll not 
have her beat to pieces tweiling for 
other folks. If my darter-law be so 
high life that she can’t tend upon her 
own, she’s best wheer she be.” 

On paper the words look robust, but 
as a matter of fact both Betsy and 
Thomas were cowed by this imperious 
sharp-tongued son, with his fine up- 
standing figure and easy mastery of 
manner. He seemed to convict them 
of all the childishness of old age, and 
mentally as well as physically, they 
felt he could do pretty much what he 
chose with them. His very laugh 
impressed this upon them, and when 
his sharp eyes noticed a neighbour 
coming up the garden path he admon- 
ished them so peremptorily to say 
nothing about Clementine and the 
children until he brought them to the 
place, that they promised helplessly. 

“IT can mind what the wimmen’s 
tongues were like before I left the 
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parish; they will be saying I’ve 
married below my station, or some 
such lies “ 

He broke off as the visitor entered 
with no ceremony, beyond a single rap 
at the door. She was a comely young 
woman with modest pleasant manners, 
but as she addressed herself to Betsy, 
she glanced under dark lashes at the 
young man who stared back at her 
hard with no pretence of not staring. 
The next moment he was on his feet 
indulging in those plain personal 
remarks which are the privilege of his 
class. 

“Tf it isn’t little Alice Fox—Alice 
that I can mind with such sallow 
cheeks and the thinnest legs in t’ parish. 
But you’ve plimmed wonderfully, and 
you were always genteel. I’m Joe 
Hiles, so you’d best shake hands right 
away.” 

Alice was naturally pale, with dark 
hair, fine as silk, but she coloured a 
little over the handshaking, which 
culminated on the man’s part—and to 
his mother’s righteous horror—in a 
frank kiss of the girl’s smooth cheek. 

*“* My son’s picked up foreign ways,” 
explained Betsy, with a scared apolo- 
getic smile ; “ you mustn’t mind him, 
Alice.” 

“Foreign ways !”’ repeated Joe with 
a laugh that was not in the least 
apologetic ; “‘ come, mother, you know 
better than that and so does Alice, 
I'll bet a guinea. Why, we was like 
brother and sister, and I can feel her 
nips upon my ear when she was in a 
miff.” 

‘You were the tempery one,” re- 
turned Alice, smiling. “ Tes the talk 
of the parish yet how you beat Sim 
Lovegrove in his father’s barton. He 
was twice your size, but you hit with 
such a vengeance that he was soon 
down in doust.” 

Old Thomas emitted a sudden snigger 
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of pure pride and delight in the prowess 
of Joe when a lad, but he turned it off 
into a cough, for no father in his senses 
could approve of this later edition of 
the same Joe, although when his son 
was not looking, Thomas would run 
his eye up and down the well-shaped 
figure and appraise it with delight. 

“ He’s the very daps of what I was 
before I was took with the sciatics,”’ so 
Thomas said to himself. 

“ Tll warrant he isn’t twice my size 
now,” affirmed Joe, squaring his 
shoulders, “‘ and ’twas all your fault I 
had to give him such a jacketing. 
You wanted two strings to your bow, 
Alice, and that did not suit my notions 
then, any more than it. does to-day.” 

Possibly Alice had not counted upon 
his accurate remembrance, for she 
coloured again at this masterful speech, 
while the old couple, mightily oppressed 
by the shadow of the high life Clemen- 
tine and the five youngsters, did not 
know what to say or where to look. 
Such free and friendly manners in a 
staid married man shocked them, and 
as the talk between Joe and Alice 
expressed more and more of good 
comradeship, the parents both felt that 
in the interests of what was formally 
correct and proper, they ought to 
mention Joe’s responsibilities to the 
unsuspecting Alice. 

For this, however, they lacked 
courage ; Joe’s cool stern manner had 
so impressed them that they feared to 
run counter to his wishes, but this 
enforced silence weighed upon their 
consciences, and before nightfall they 
had other worries besides the impend- 
ing separation which was to take place 
as soon as the daughter-in-law had 
been and gone. There was so much to 
ponder over, that Thomas crept out by 
himself after the moon rose, to try and 
accustom himself to what the day had 
brought forth. He did not mean to 





go back from a word he had spoken, 
but when they had all retired for the 
night the moon looked down upon a 
snug little bed of pansies, surrounded 
—although the moon could not see it 
—by a ring of onion seeds like an 
invisible fence. But this gardening 
had been done in a remote corner—one 
rarely visited by Betsy. 

For a week Joe Hiles rode roughshod 
over his parents ; nothing they did or 
said was right in the eyes of this 
autocrat, who went and came the true 
master of the house. If old Thomas 
grumbled, Joe stormed ; if Betsy made 
querulous complaint, she was crushed 
at once by a reference to the aristo- 
cratic Clementine, who never wore an 
apron or demeaned herself with house- 
hold toil. She becamequitea nightmare, 
and the many things needed forher com- 
fort and convenience seemed unending. 

Joe, a perfect whirlwind of energy, 
kept them moving as faded leaves are 
tossed to and fro by a gale—in per- 
petual motion himself he was in and 
out of the house a hundred times a day. 
Always at work, he made them work 
too, and his youthful imperiousness 
quelled their failing spirits as the sun 
puts out a fire. 

Something as two old trees bent by 
the wind incline towards each other 
for mutual upholding, so Thomas and 
his wife drew nearer each to each to 
support the burden of such tyranny. 
Cowed into submission by so fiery 4 
spirit, they took refuge in mutual con- 
fidences concerning this terrible son 
who was less a son than a master. 

Although he had written home, from 
time to time, his information had been 
so guarded that they really did not 
know if he had come back well to do or 
with less than enough for the needs of 
his family. In words he did not 
enlighten them, but sometimes they 
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thought him recklessly free with his 
money, and at others showing a 
frugality which improved upon his 
father’s. He had told them that 
Clementine and the children were 
paying a visit “up country,” and 
would only come when the cottage was 
fit to hold her. He was so contemp- 
tuous of the inner plenishings, and 
contrasted them so bitingly with the 
surroundings to which Clementine was 
accustomed, that the despised house- 
hold goods became dearer than ever to 
the two who had toiled to get them 
together and keep them uninjured. 

But Joe did not loosen his grip of the 
silver spoons, and at the end of the 
week, when garden and cottage had 
been put into apple-pie order, he 
declared his intention of fetching his 
family the next day, provided that his 
father and mother would walk into the 
country town and buy a new carpet 
for the best parlour, and many other 
things. He gave Betsy a list which 
scared her thrifty soul and gave her 
courage to remonstrate. 

“Why, Joe, thic lot will run into 
pouns and pouns ; wheer be the money 
to come from ?” 

“That’s no business of yours; you 
make choice of the right articles, and 
I'll pay for them.” 

It gave Thomas a shock too as he 
gazed forlornly through his spectacles 
at the stupendous rough total. 

“To think of foolin’ away the price 
of a Jersey heifer—aye, and less would 
buy own daughter to the kapple cow— 
a better milker never stood in stall.” 

“Dairy beasts are dear; besides, 
they want good management. You 
go into town and do as [ tell you.” 

“Tll goo and do the arrants—if 
needs be to throw away good money— 
it’s too many miles for the missus.” 

The undutiful son turned so fiercely 
upon his father that the old man 


blenched. ‘“ You do the arrants! 
What next! I tell you Clementine is 
a lady born and bred; what do you 
take it she’d think of your fixings ?” 

“T’ve shopped for your mother 
times out of number; what’s good 
enough for her is good enough for 
another woman.” 

“* You wait until yousee Clementine,” 
replied Joe with an insufferable sugges- 
tion of superiority in his tone ; “ she’s 
that delicate and dainty, with such 
blue eyes and——” 

Thomas’s face turned an angry red, 
and his bent fingers trembled. 

“TI reckon they’m not a bit bluer 
than your mother’s when I married 
her ; maybe if she’d been as taffety and 
never done a hand’s turn like some 
folks, she’d a wored better—not that I 
see much amiss as tes. I’d low you'd 
best speak more respectful o’ they as 
borned and bred you.” 

With a scornful laugh Joe was about 
to answer in the same spirit when Betsy 
intervened, fearful of strife between 
her menfolk. Blue or not, her eyes 
were very bright just then, and all the 
shrewishness had left her voice. 

“There, there! ’Tain’t worth 
makin’ words over an old woman’s 
looks. We'll start upon the arrants, 
Joe, if you will borry the baker’s cart 
and fetch us goin’ a bit of ways.” 

This was done, and Betsy could not 
help enjoying the shopping, although 
the expense seemed so great ; she even 
had a fearful feminine joy in such 
extravagance, while Thomas groaned in 
spirit as well as in voice, and lamented 
the empty cowstalls which might have 
been refilled with a few more pounds. 
They fared back quietly, for the spring 
day was unusually warm; they even 
sat by the wayside because each 
noticed the fatigue of the other. 
Nothing had been said lately about 
their own quarrel, but it lay heavy 
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“ THEY TOOK REFUGE IN MUTUAL CONFIDENCES ™ 


upon the hearts of both, and when 
Betsy saw how aged and worn down 
old Thomas looked, all her womanly 
tenderness—which had been so touched 
by his loyalty to her looks—trod all 
pride under foot and made her voice 
tremulous with protecting love. 
“Thomas, he is our own son we do 
know, but I’m not going to see my 
wedded husband trod under no one’s 
feet—son or no son. To-marrer when 
he be gone after his fam’ly, we'll tek 
our own bits of goods to our own place 
—yours and mine. They can do as 
they’m minded with the fine gran’ 
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things we’ve got to-day, but we'll be 
content with our own and bide together 


in peace and comfort. I be ashamed 
as ever I spoilt t’ onion bed, and never 
owned to being sorry.” 

Thomas drew a sharp breath that 
was almost a sob, and his mouth worked 
painfully as her rough hand took hold 
of his. He was so broken in spirit that 
the tears rolled down his face as he 
answered :— 

“**Twould be best—far best, and I’m 
thankful you’ve resolved upon it. I’ve 
had no sleep of nights thinkin’ of you 
being misused by thiccy Clementine 
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atrapseing about in her long tail. My 
word ! it do sound hardly respectable ; 
she med be some play actress, and Lord 
forbid as Joe should ha’ throwed hisself 
away upon such trash—but you be in 
the right of it, Betsy ; tes much best 
that we should seek our own and not 
be sarvants to our own flesh and blood.” 

For awhile theysat in blessed silence, 
while the day’s glory, to which their sad 
hearts had been blind and insensible, 
shone for both. Only the song birds 
made music in the silence that was 
peace until the two moved slowly 
onward ; then Betsy spoke uneasily :— 

“Thomas, ’pon times I feel we’ve 
acted wrong towards Alice Fox; a 
better, quieter maid niver stepped 
and——” 

“IT know well what you do mean. 
We did ought to ha’ mentioned 
about Clementine—but who'd a 
thought as a son of mine could have 
acted so? I doubt she may be 
turr’ble hurted this time to-marrer. 
’Pon times I’ve dropped a word of 
warning, but Joe’s that stern; he’s 
snabbled me up so sharp as a hungry 
duck.” 

“*Twas on Wednesday I zeed ’em 
arm in crook, and I was to dairy door 
last evenen and I zim I heard x 

“Don’t ’e tell of it,’ cried Thomas, 
with a slow tide of red invading all his 
wrinkles, “‘ it do make me ashamed of 
my own flesh and blood ; and he such 
a shy-faced lad as would blush up if a 
maid as much as looked at un; to my 
mind they foreign parts have just 
about ruined him.” 

In, this chastened spirit, with its 
undercurrent of calm happiness in own 
reconciliation, they reached home—or 
so nearly home that a _ strangely 
familiar sound arrested them just by 
the cowshed. 

** Somewoone do be amilking in my 
shed,” cried Thomas, in an awestruck 





voice, as though he might meet the 
kapple cow’s ghost if they took another 


step. “Can’t you hear it afoamen 
into pail?” 

They listened wonderstruck until 
they heard the milker move his bucket 
and a girl’s happy laugh answer a ve 
lover-like speech. Thomas Hiles felt 
that the time had come when he must 
speak plainly without respect to his 
son’s unjust anger. Going to the 
entrance of the shed with mouth open 
to make things understood, he remained 
dumb with astonishment, for in one 
stall was own daughter to the revered 
kapple—he would have known her 
amongst a thousand—and in the other 
was a Jersey heifer with her calf by 
her side. So stupendous a sight 
turned Thomas giddy, but the broad 
smiles of Alice and his son reminded 
him of his painful duty, and he tried to 
speak boldly :— 

“Alice, my maid! I be turr’ble to 
blame—ess, I be—that I ha’ kept 
secret what you ought to ha’ knowed a 
wik ago. My son’s married up—ah, 
that he be more shame to un—married 
to Clementine—wi’ five youngsters.” 

Having shot his bolt, Thomas waited 
with quaking spirit for the explosion, 
but the calmness of the two appeared 
unbroken, and it was Thomas himself 
who received the full shock, as Alice 
observed smilingly that she knew all 
about Clementine and that the children 
were pretty dears. 

At this instance of cool depravity on 
the part of a girl they had loved and 
respected, the old folk were like to 
collapse in good earnest. But Joe as 
always, was master of the situation. 
Taking his mother round the waist and 
giving her a hearty kiss, he led the way 
into the pleasant living room which 
Alice had brightened with a fire on the 
hearth. In the warmth of that hearth 
basked a splendid white Persian cat 
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with her five kittens. Stupefied as 
Betsy was she could not help bursting 
into ecstasies of admiration over the 
charming group. 

“Now mother, and father,” cried 
Joe, beginning with a smile which 
broke instantly into a hearty laugh, 
‘*this is Clementine, and she and the 
kittens are all the family I’ve provided 
for—as yet. You made so sure I was 
a married-man, although I never said 
so directly, and I let you think so for 
good reasons. Wasn’t I in the right 
of it when I told you she would be a 
stately time passing through the door- 
way ; feel of her tail, it’s like a bush, 
and the kittens are worth money.” 

With awed respect they stroked 
Clementine, tail inclusive, and strove 
to readjust their scattered wits. 
Suddenly a brilliant light dawned upon 
Thomas. 

» “Then if this be Clementine, you 
‘and Alice ‘ 

“ That’s about it, father ; you’ve got 
it right end up this time. You see I’ve 
prospered abroad, so I thought I would 
come home to see you and mother all 
comfortable, and to marry Alice, if she 
was still in the same mind of liking me 
—for, man and boy, I’ve never cared 
for any other maid. 











how I found things—all sixes and 
sevens and everybody pulling the 
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wrong way, so that I had to bring ’em 
right the best way I could. Now you’ve 
good cows in stall and comfort in house, 
so don’t let me hear any more about 
parting at this time of day ”—here his 
voice, which had become a little stern, 
brightened again with laughter—“ and 
now let Alice pour tea; she’s laid the 
best service, and every man jack of the 
silver spoons.” 

There was a pause, and then Thomas 
made chivalrous amends. 

“We thank you kindly, Joe—my 
dear son Joe—fort they fine dairy beasts 
and all you’ve agived us. I see you’ve 
ben wishen’ of us well all droo. As for 
partin’, we don’t ever mean to part 
this side of the grave—’twas all my 
fault for twitting of your mother, and a 
better kinder wumman never wored a 
pair of shoes.” 

« * * ad * 

Although the old couple were tired 
with their walk, the cottage was. too 
small to hold all their happiness that 
evening, so they had a stroll round the 
garden ; in one shy retreating corner 
they came upon the pansy patch all 
velvety and glowing with numberless 
blooms, and round the patch, guarding 
it from hurt, was set a fairy ring of 

green ethereal 
spears all 
glittering with 
dew. 














“a SPLENDID WHITE PERSIAN CAT WITH HEK FIVE KITTENS.” 
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THE HONOURABLE GERALD BILLINGHAM'’S FIANCEE 


By P. BROOKLYN 


Illustrated by ]. H. Bailey 


e OW then! How much will it 
cost to get you out of this ? 

Come! Speak up, and I'll 

find the money, for I simply 

will not let this scandalous affair go 
any further! You understand what I 
mean? How much will that brazen 
hussy want in order to release you ?” 
It was General Lord Deynecourt, 
C.B., V.C., who spoke, and his voice 
betokened the passion which was 
raging within him, at times almost 
choking his utterance, making him 
pause for breath between each sentence. 
He and his only son, the Honourable 
Gerald Billingham, were having what 
is usually known as “a scene”; for 
the Honourable Gerald had just 
imparted the interesting news to his 
father that he was engaged to be 
married ; and the old aristocrat’s rage 
when he heard that his intended 
daughter-in-law was a _ music-hall 
singer, at that time engaged at the 
Empire, was truly terrible to witness. 
His son to marry a music-hall singer ! 
Why, an actress would have been bad 
enough in all conscience, but a vulgar 
music-hall singer, who doubtless wore 
tights and sang risqué songs, why, it 
was not to be thought of. The boy 
must be mad. Who ever heard of such 
a thing? After his first outburst of 
tage subsided, he turned to his son 
with the foregoing question on his lips. 
For a minute the young man stood 
silent, as if endeavouring to calm 
himself before his father, for it could 
easily be seen by his flushed face and 
tightly clenched fists, that his father’s 


remarks had thoroughly roused his 
temper and that he was in no mood 
for speaking quietly. 

“* Why the deuce don’t you answer? ” 
thundered the father. ‘‘ You’ve got a 
tongue in your head. Let me know 
the amount that will clear you and I'll 
write a cheque at once, and have done 
with the confounded affair once and 
for all. I repeat, how much will it 
cost you to get out of the vampire’s 
clutches ? ” 

At this the young man lost control 
of himself, and replied with warmth ; 
for he was smarting severely under the 
lash of bitter words which preceded his 
father’s offer to buy him his freedom, 
and he was in no mood for sneers, 

“IT may as well tell you, sir,” he 
said, “ that if you think this is an en- 
tanglement from which I can be bought, 
you are mistaken. Besides “ 

“Tut! Tut! Nonsense! What are 
you taiking about? I should have 
thought you old enough and versed 
enough in the ways of the world to 
know that in affairs of this sort it is 
always a question of money, and 
money only / You can always get out 
of a thing like this if you are willing 
to pay the price for your freedom. 
Now then! How much will do it ?” 

“Tf you will kindly allow me to 
finish what I was about to say, sir, I 
was going to tell you that if I were 
dishonourable enough to wish to with- 
draw from my engagement, I could do 
so without having resort to your 
cheque-book.” 

“Ah! I’m glad to hear it! Very 
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glad indeed to hear it! I must now 
ask you to make that withdrawal at 
once. Do you understand me sir, at 
once ?” 

** And I, sir, most respectfully, but 
firmly, refuse to do so.” 

“* What ?”” gasped the old gentleman, 
his face going purple with rage; “ do 
you mean to defy me and marry that 
Jezebel, in. spite of my wishes, my 
commands ?” 

‘““As I have said before, sir, I mean 
to keep my word !’ 

‘** Perhaps you are unaware that your 
mother and I have already settled upon 
a suitable marriage for you ? ” 

“You are kind,” with a faint touch 
of sarcasm, “‘ but that cannot alter 
my determination in the least.” 

‘Spare yourself any sneers.” 

‘‘Would it be asking too much to 
inquire who the young lady is so 
fortunate to meet with your own and 
my mother’s approval ? ” 

‘1 myself have not had the pleasure 
of meeting her since she was quite a 
child,” said the father, growing calm 
at this sign of interest; “‘ but your 
mother tells me that she has grown up 
as charming as we expected. She is 
the only child of my friend, General 
Fergueson. We served in the Mutiny 
together as second lieutenants, and I 
have quite decided you shall marry his 
daughter. I hope you understand 
me?” 

“TI understand this, sir, that of all 
the actions of a man’s life his marriage 
least concerns other people ; yet, of all 
his actions, it is the one most univers- 
ally meddled in by everybody. I have 
quite as firmly decided that I will 
marry Miss Meredith, and nothing that 
anyone can say or do will alter my 
decision. I am afraid if we prolong 
this interview further we might say 
things we should afterwards regret, so 
I will wish you good-morning, sir!” 
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With these words the young man 
turned and left the room. 

For a few minutes after his son’s 
departure, Lord Deynecourt sat silent 
and motionless in his chair, and then 
the very expressive ejaculation: 
** Well, I’m d——d!” broke from his 
lips with some violence. “I never 
thought the young cub would be so 
stubborn, but, drat me, if I don’t 
admire him for the way he stuck to his 
guns. However, this entanglement 
must be broken off at any cost; it 
would mean ruin for him to marry such 
a woman. By the way, I shall go and 
see her myself. I might be able to get 
her to come to terms, although | 
expect it will cost a pretty penny 
to get her to give the young fool up. 
Music-hall women do not generally 
throw away the chance of becoming 
“my lady’ so very willingly. How- 
ever, I'll try what my powers of 
persuasion and a _ good substantial 
cheque will do towards overcoming her 
scruples on that point. What did he 
say her name was? Meredith ! wasn’t 
it? And she is singing at the Empire ?” 
With an angry and determined look 
upon his handsome face, the old man 
turned to his desk and wrote a note 
which he addressed to “The Box 
Office, The Empire, Leicester Square, 
W,” enclosing a cheque and requesting 
that a small stage box might be reserved 
for him that evening. Having des- 
patched his footman with it in a cab 
he felt more at ease, and returned to 
the perusal of the morning papers, at 
which he had been interrupted by the 
announcement of the forthcoming 
marriage of his son and heir. 

That night his lordship departed 
from his almost invariable rule of 
having a nap after dinner, prior to 
going to the Army and Navy Club for 
his usual rubber of whist. He did not 
know at what time his son’s fiancée 
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made her appearance, so he thrust his 
cheque-book into his pocket, and getting 
into a hansom, hurried to the Empire 
immediately dinner was ended. 

He arrived just as the third turn 
was finished, and on referring to the 
programme saw that Miss Meredith’s 





“SAT IN THE CORNE 


number was six ; so he sat in the corner 
of his box and awaited her appearance 
with impatience and curiosity. When, 
however, she did appear, Lord Deyne- 
court was forced to admit to himself, 
unpleasant though it was, that she 
was a most remarkably pretty, refined 





looking person, and not in the least 
what his imagination had pictured her 
to be. In 
decidedly attractive. 
with light brown hair, just bordering 
on golden, and a pair of the most 


appearance she was 
She was petite, 


wonderful Irish blueeyes shone out from 


R OF HIS BOX AND AWAITED HER APPEARANCE WITH IMPATIENCE AND CURIOSITY.” 


her innocent, childlike face. She wore 
a simple muslin frock, and her skirts, 
even if they did not quite cover, at all 
events reached her dainty ankles, 
whilst there was absolutely nothing in 
either her songs or her manner of sing- 
ing them with which the most straight- 
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laced person could possibly have found 
fault. To tell the truth, his lordship 
did not feel at all at his ease when he 
saw how little there was about her 
which he could take exception to. 
However, he had sacrificed his after- 
dinner nap and an evening at the Club, 
and having come out with an object 
in view he determined to carry it 
through, although reluctantly admit- 
ting to himself that she did not look as 
if his cheque-book would influence her 
as far as his son was concerned. 
Nevertheless, he determined to try, so 
after she had left the boards he made 
his way round to the stage door to put 
his plans into execution. It may as 
well be admitted here at once, that in 
spite of the forcibly worded lecture he 
had read his son that morning anent 
the vices of music-hall artists generally, 
that there had been a time in his lord- 
ship’s young days when he had been one 
of the wildest of a very wild set, and 
as he walked round to the stage door 
with his card in his hand, to interview 
his son’s fiancée, he could not help 
thinking of the old times; and the 
thought came to him that perhaps 
after all he had been too hard on his 
boy that morning. After all, blood is 
thicker than water, and the old saying, 
“like father like son,” had after all 
more truth in it than many people 
imagined. 

He handed his card to the stage 
door keeper with a request that it 
should be sent to Miss Meredith with a 
message that he was waiting to see her. 
The man grinned as he noticed the 
name on the card, but went off to 
deliver his message. 

In a few minutes Miss Meredith came 
down the stairs, quietly dressed, un- 
assumingly sweet, and evidently not 
a little surprised at his lordship’s visit. 

** Miss Meredith, I believe ?”’ he said, 
raising his hat and bowing in the 


courtly, old-world way that was 
habitual to him. 

“Yes!” she replied, a little coldly; 
“but I am not aware that we have 
ever met before.” 

His lordship was for the moment 
quite nonplussed. 

““ No—er—certainly ; we have not 
met before, but I thought that perhaps 
my name would be sufficient to——” 
he began. 

Miss Meredith again looked at the 
card in her hand. “Oh, I beg your 
pardon! You are Gerald’s father!” 

Lord Deynecourt was astonished. 
“I trust, Madam, that you will speak 
less familiarly when you are referring 
to my son.” 

“Oh, of course, I forgot.” 

His lordship alse forgot. He forgot 
what he had intended to say ; somehow 
or other the remarks he had provided 
himself with, and which had seemed 
well calculated to effect his purpose, 
refused to come to his lips now that he 
was in the presence of Miss Meredith 
herself. 

For a few seconds he paused, quite 
disconcerted, and then went on: “ I— 
er—thought it my duty—to come and 
tell you, Miss Meredith, that the under- 
standing which has been come to 
between yourself and my son, has 
not the approbation of either Lady 
Deynecourt or myself, in fact, it is 
quite in opposition to our wishes— 
and s 

‘* Does he wish me to release him ?” 
she broke in. 

“* Well—he has not said so himself; 
but Lady Deynecourt and I have other 
wishes for his future.” 

“If he wishes to withdraw from his 
engagement I will release him, Lord 
Deynecourt,” she said slowly, and as 
she turned her head away from his 
lordship he could see there were tears 
in her lovely blue eyes, and his heart 
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smote him. 
she went on, “it will 
break my heart, for I 


love him so. I know 
quite well all that you 
can have to say against 
suchamatch. I know 
that my profession is 
against me, but I love 
your son dearly, Lord 
Deynecourt; yes, I 
love him with all my 
heart.” 

Deynecourt 
felt as though his 
cheque-book was burn- 
ing a hole through his 
pocket into his ribs. 
He could not disguise 
from himself the fact 
that when he said this 
girl could be paid to 
release his son he had 
slandered the poor 
child. Her genuine 
affection for Gerald 
could not fora moment 
bedoubted. Hewished 
he had never come, 
and felt he couldn’t go 
on with the thing. 
He determined to leave 

















Lady Deynecourt to 
finish what he had 
begun: so he said, 
“May I ask your ad- 
dress, so that Lady Deynecourt can 
call upon you? I am sure you will 
agree with me that this is a matter 
which can be far better discussed 
between ladies, and I will ask my wife 
to call upon you to-morrow.” 

“I shall be happy to see Lady 
Deynecourt, and I am sure my mother 
will also be glad. This is my address,” 
and she handed him her card. 

“And now, my dear young lady, 
may I see you to your carriage ? ” 
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“THANK YOU, BUT I WILL SEE MISS MEREDITH HOME” 


“Thank you!” a voice behind him 
said ; “ but I will see Miss Meredith 
home,” and turning, he saw his son 
standing in the doorway. 

“The brazen-faced young dog!” 
he growled after the two had taken 
their departure. 

Next afternoon when Lady Deyne- 
court told the footman she wished to 
go to No. 7, Wellington Crescent, he 
said: “ Yes, my lady,” in his ordinary 
way, but there was a look of surprise 
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‘MY DEAR MARGARET ! 
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on his face which the coachman 
shared when he heard the direction, 

Lady Deynecourt’s ring at the 
door of No. 7 was answered bya 
somewhat untidy maid. 

Lady Deynecourt sent her card 
up and was standing in the dingy 
looking hall, waiting to follow it, 
when in place of the servant a 
middle-aged ladyin shabby widow’s 
weeds ran down the narrow stair- 
case and flung herself into the as- 
tonished Lady Deynecourt’s arms. 


™~ 





TuIs is GOOD oF you!” 
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“My dear Margaret! This ts good 
of you!” 

Her ladyship was at a decided dis- 
advantage. “ What! Mrs. Fergueson ! 
My dear Ethel! I—I cannot at all 
understand. What does it all mean ? ” 

“Tt means that I did you the 
injustice to think the sorry plight to 
which we have come would quite 
alienate you from us,” she sobbed. 
“After the General’s death we found 
his affairs were so horribly involved 
that after everyone was paid we had 
only a small pittance left, and so had to 
give up our house and come to these 
ruoms. I cannot tell you how grateful 
I am that you have taken the trouble 
to hunt us up in our distress, it is 
indeed good of you!” 

“My dear Ethel! I am grieved to 
hear such a sad account of your affairs ; 
had I known how they were I would 
certainly have made a point of coming 
to see you sooner. But I heard you 
had gone to the Continent for some 
months, and so, of course, had no idea 
things were so bad as they seemed to 
be. As it is I must own that this 
meeting is quite as much a surprise to 
me as it is to you. To tell you the 
truth, I called here to-day to see a 
certain Mrs. Meredith.” 

“Oh! I knew it would be discovered. 
I told Sybil so from the first. Only she 
would not believe it.” 

“T really do not know what you 
mean, dear.” 

“Oh! It’s only your kindness that 
makes you pretend that you do not 
know our dreadful secret, that Sybil, 
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my poor misguided Sybil, has gone on 
to the stage,’ and here the poor lady 
burst into tears. 

“On the music-hall stage?” 
hazarded Lady Deynecourt, a light 
beginning to break in upon her. 

“Yes! Yes! that is it! She would 
do it although I tried in vain to stop 
her. She said she had been blessed by 
Providence with a good voice, and she 
thought it would be a sin if she didn’t 
use it to save me from want; so she 
took an engagement at the Empire 


under the name of Meredith. Oh! 
the shame of it all will kill me!” 
Lady Deynecourt put her arm 


round her neck soothingly, and said : 
“Ethel, my dear, I am glad of this.” 

“Why ?” 

“* Because my son and your daughter 
have fulfilled the wish of my life—they 
are engaged.” 

* Sybil has talked a great deal about 
Gerald lately, but I had no idea that 
it was your boy or that things had gone 
so far. Oh! Margaret, dear, I am so 
happy. Tell me how it all happened.” 

“It has all come about so very 
strangely, but I haven’t time now to 
tell you, dear; you must come and 
lunch with us to-morrow, and we will 
have along talk. Bring Sybil with you. 
Gerald will be at home and can look 
after her. Good-bye, dear, for the 
present. I shall expect you at one 
to-morrow. My love to _ Sybil; 
good-bye !” 

Once or twice she bade the coachman 
hurry, so great was her haste to impart 
the pleasant news to her husband. 
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**t PICTURED IT A WEALTH OF FRAGRANT FLOWERS SHOWERING THEIR SWEETNESS UPON ME ‘ 

















FELICITE PERPETUELLE 


By JEAN COURTENAY 


Illustrated by M. York Shuter 


° BLICtry {” 
The weak tones carried trem- 


ulously through the quiet gar- 

den, and, in answer to the call, 
a girl rose from the daffodils, with which 
she was filling the basket, and sped 
quickly towards the house. 

“Coming, dear!” she cried. 

As she reached the wide porch, she 
almost ran into the arms of a man, who, 
laughingly, barred the way. 

“ Please do not detain me, Mordaunt,” 
she exclaimed impatiently. “ Mother is 
calling me.” 

“You are an ideal daughter, Felicity,” 
he replied, stepping aside. 

She flushed faintly, as if reading an 
implied reproach in his quiet words, and 
said, almost defiantly :— 

“But I fail as a wife. 
you meant, Mordaunt ?” 

“Your perfect fulfilment of one duty 
surely casts no blame upon the other,” 
said her husband, meeting her defiant 
look with steadfast tenderness. 

“Yet you—are not satisfied with me ?” 

“T admire your mother’s daughter,” 
he said, with a shade of bitterness, “but 
Llong for my wife.” 

“She is my mother !” she interrupted 

haughtily ; then, almost in a whisper, 
added: “And—you smew. I made no 
pretence.” 
_“Yes—I knew. And yet I am wait- 
ing, with what patience I can muster, 
for the day when my heart’s desire will 
be granted, when you will be, above all 
else, my wife—my Félicité Perpétuelle. 
Dear—TI dare not lose that hope.” 

Her face softened a little ; but before 
she had uttered a word, the invalid’s 
voice again was heard. 

“Felicity! Are you coming?” 


Is that what 


In an instant she was gone, and her 
husband, with a smothered sigh, went 
into the garden. 

“God grant it was not a hopeless 
mistake!” he murmured, as he. stood 
eyeing with dissatisfaction a small rose- 
bush near the porch. “I did it with full 
knowledge of her indifference—I knew, 
as she said just now. She was perfectly 
frank, as she always is. Her mother was 
her one thought—her comfort the one 
object of Felicity’s existence. And I 
tempted her with the luxuries and alle- 
viations my wealth would procure. for 
that beloved parent till she consented to 
marry me. That’s just about how the 
matter stood a year ago—and now? 
We are as much strangers as we were 
then. She orders my house and servants, 
plays an enchanting hostess to my guests, 
is a devoted nurse as well as daughter to 
her mother (who is fading away, not- 
withstanding all her care, and in spite of 
her sacrifice), and neglects not one iota 
of her duties, save that troublesome and 
superfluous being—her husband.” 

He laughed half scornfully as he care- 
fully removed some green fly from the 
sickly rose-bush and examined its leafless 
branches. “ Poor fool!” he exclaimed, 
“who can do nothing but cry like a 
spoilt child for the moon he desires.” 

Getting up from his close inspection 
of the plant, he fetched a can of water, 
and gave it to the almost lifeless-looking 
rose-bush. 

“« Never say die’ must be my motto,” 
he mused. 

“What do you find so absorbing in 
that dead rose tree, Mordaunt ?” 

His wife’s politely frigid ‘tones 
suddenly startled him from his solil- 
oquising. 
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“Tt’s not dead yet, dear.” Then, after 
a moment’s pause: “ Do you know what 
rose it is?” 

“ Not in the least. Tell me.” 

“TI planted it soon after we were 
engaged,” he said slowly. “I hoped 
it would have taken root here and 
flourished. I pictured it a wealth of 
fragrant flowers showering their sweet- 
ness upon me in answer to my love and 
care. Look at it! Leafless—flowerless 
—just alive, and nothing more; refusing 
to be reconciled to its lot—unhappy, and 
refusing comfort.” 

“You are quite poetical over it,” 
laughed his wife. “It doesn’t look 
worth troubling about to me. Why 
don’t you give it up?” 

“TI shall never do that as long as I 
live,” replied her husband, almost for- 
getting in his earnestness the type for 
its prototype. “I shall never lose hope, 
while one spark of life remains in it, that 
one day it may yet bloom and be happy.” 

“And its name? You have not yet 
enlightened my ignorance on that point.” 

“Its name is Pélicité Perpétuelle.” 

She started, and her face grew hot ; 
then, as quickly, the blood receded, 
leaving it whiter and colder than before. 

“ You are, I fear——” she hesitated. 

“Well? Won't you finish your sen- 
tence?” 

Her husband stooped towards her, and, 
for the first time, she noticed the deep 
sadness of his face ; the threads of silver 
that had surely not been present in his 
dark hair a year ago. And a wave of 
pity surged up within her for this man, 
with his unfailing kindness, his unceasing 
devotion towards her—who gave him 
nothing. 

The feeling seemed to stifle her, and 
slow, unaccustomed tears gathered in her 
dark eyes. Her husband saw them, and 
they gave him courage to draw her slim 
figure within his arm as he bent his head 
still nearer to hers and whispered :— 

“ Tell me, Felicity.” 

But she drew herself away, and 
answered, without looking at him :— 
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“T was only going to say—that— 
doesn’t look hopeful, I’m afraid.” 

“But appearances are deceitful—some. 
times!” cried her husband eagerly, 


“Look here.” And, impelled by some. 
thing in his tone, she stooped beside him, 
and saw that his finger was pointing toa 
tiny swelling on the stem, which looked 
as though perhaps it might mean some 
day to be a bud. 

“Do you see that?” he said softly, as 
he met the wondering look of her stil] 
dewy eyes. “I think your tears have 
started it into life, my dearest!” And 
suddenly he laid a kiss upon her lips, 

* * . o- * 

That kiss had curiously affected 
Felicity. True, her husband was not 
in the habit of kissing her ; kisses had 
not been included in the programme of 
wedded life which they were rather 
wearily sitting out, and that might 
account for the pertinacious way in 
which that stray one remained in her 
memory. But then she had never 
wanted him to kiss her! She would, 
in fact, have been seriously against 
such a proceeding had he suggested it 
Perhaps its suddenness had robbed it of 
its unpleasantness, for she could not 
honestly say that she had disliked it. 

But there was more than that. 

It had altered her attitude towards 
Mordaunt. She found it harder than 
she could have believed it possible to 
keep up the cool friendliness and in 
different politeness which had hitherto 
marked her intercourse with him. She 
could no longer meet his eyes with 
steady frigidity ; that absurd kiss kept 
coming between, and her lids lowered 
in spite of her and her cheeks grew 
rosy. It was most vexatious! 

And sometimes—but this thought she 
was ashamed to meet even in 
strictest privacy—she had an_ insane 
wish that he would do it again! Clearly 
a kiss was a very dangerous thing to 
trifle with. 

It had affected Mordaunt too, she 
was sure. His face was not now really 
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half so sad as she had 
thought it that day 
(somehow Felicity had 
acquired a habit of dat- 
ing all that happened to 
her now as either pre- 
vious or subsequent to 
that momentous morn- 
ing!), and there was a 
little demon of mischief 
in his eyes, whose smile 
was so dreadfully in- 
fectious that she was 
afraid of meeting it for 
fear of disgracing herself 
for ever—and joining in. 

And then, although 
Mordaunt was as courte- 
ous as ever, he was also 
nearer. He had some- 
how made that kiss the key to a 
door that she had always kept locked, 
and now she could not keep him 
outside any longer. Perhaps it was 
only a question of time, and she would 
recover her individuality which now felt 
so dependent on his. But she was 
shamefacedly conscious that at present 
she had no wish that this should 
happen. 

Life felt fuller and grander and much 
more beautiful, and nature seemed to 
encourage her to rejoice and be merry, 
with its tender green, leaflets and spring 
flowers. 

She paid surreptitious visits to the 
rose-bush; she watered it regularly; she 
turned faint with anxiety over the 
mystery of that tiny swelling. Would 
it turn out indeed to be a bud, or was it 
the last flicker of life, and would the 
tree die? She had a superstitious feel- 
ing that her whole future happiness 
depended on that swelling’s ultimate 
development. 

Perhaps her visits were not quite so 
secret as she fondly imagined. Cer- 
tainly there was a triumphant gleam in 
Mordaunt’s eyes whenever he found that 
the earth round the rose-bush showed 
signs of recent watering, though it may 
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KISS THE TWO PALE GREEN LEAVES IT NOW BOASTED.’ 


have been caused by pleasure that his 
gardeners did their duty. 

One day, when Felicity was presiding 
at the breakfast-table, a picture of 
dainty freshness and cool composure, 
her husband remarked that the rose- 
bush he had been so anxious about— 
did she remember it? The one just 
outside the porch—had unfolded two 
leaves, and he felt confident that it 
would now do well. And there is no 
shadow of doubt that he appreciated to 
the full every shade of feeling that 
chased each other across his wife's tell- 
tale face as he spoke. The sudden 
alarm, the overwhelming relief, the 
hot shame at that relief, none were lost 
or misunderstood, and when he quietly 
and confidently placed his hand over 
hers as it lay on the table it was not till 
an appreciable interval of time had 
elapsed that she withdrew it gently and 
asked whether he would take a second 
cup. 

And after breakfast was over he 
wickedly retired to a favourite position 
of his in the garden, from which he 
distinctly saw Felicity go down on her 
knees beside the rose-bush, and after 
patting the earth and removing every 
sign of blight or other marauder, bend 
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such as Cus- 
tom-house 
officials, hotel 
proprietors, 
French § gar- 
licability and 
German ap- 
petites, were 
forced upon 
their notice, 
butless obtru- 
sive things 
werecertainly 
outside their 
combined 
consciousness 
They came 
home in Sep- 
tember, and 
the morning 
after their ar- 
rival Mor- 
daunt entered 
the breakfast- 
room. with 
one hand held 
behind his 
back. 
“Guess 
what I have 





‘** GUESS WHAT I HAVE HERE, DARLING,’ HE CRIED GAILy.” here,darling, 


her proud little head and kiss with 
undisguised delight the two pale green 
leaves it now boasted. He only con- 
sidered it a pity that the rose-bush 
should have been the recipient of such 
treasures instead of the rightful person 
for whom he felt sure they were really 
intended. 

But that’s neither here nor there. 

It was aglorious September that year. 

I merely mention this in passing, 
because it really would not have 
mattered to them, I believe, if the 
weather had been absent altogether. 

Her mother had passed away early in 
June, and soon after they went abroad. 
| daresay the really large things—those 
that loom big and cannot be ignored— 


he cried gaily. 

“An appetite for breakfast,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Clever child,” said he, sitting down 
beside her, and finding all happiness 
radiating from her face. “Don’t you 
want to know ?” 

“Of course I do. Tell me,’ she 
answered, leaning her head towards him. 

“What will you give me for it?” 

“Greedy boy!” she said laughingly, 
as she held up her lips to his. “Show 
me.” 

He laid before her a spray of creamy 
blossoms, which filled the air with their 
delicious fragrance. Then he drew her 
tenderly into his arms and whispered :— 

“My queen of roses! My Féicilé 
Perpétuelle.” 
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By TEUFEL AND CHOU* 


Illustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson 


ONDAY began dull, but our 
landlady predicted fine 
weather, and showed us 
down the moors to the sea. 

She skipped along the slippery paths 
like a wild goat, while we wavered and 
picked our steps carefully, not wishing 
to have a precipitate roll a few hundred 
feet, ending in a sea bath. We 
managed it without mishap, bade fare- 
well to our kind hostess and made our 
way to Dougrie, where Lady Mary 
Hamilton has a sporting lodge. We saw 
her fishing in the burn—a fine buxom 
lass of nineteen years, an only child, 
sole heiress to her late father’s estate. 
The day before had been a prize-giving 
at Dougrie—Lady Mary had given, and 
distributed the prizes. Four sheep 
were sent far on to the moors, and 
disappeared ; after a time the master 
sent his dog to gather them in; a 
quarter of an hour was allowed each 
dog ; the one who did this the quickest 
and in the neatest manner was the 
prize-winner. An interesting sight, 
we were told, well worth witnessing. 
Passing along the coast, we next had 
a bathe, and afterwards came across a 
circle of stones which some suppose are 
Druid remains, while others contend 
are Celtic monuments of dead heroes. 





* The first part of this article appeared in the August IpLEr. 
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We then passed Machrie Bay and 
Waterfoot, leaving the road by a foot- 
path down to the King’s Caves. 
Approaching them one sees a small cave 
permanently occupied by vagrants. 
Those which sheltered Bruce are roomy 
and afford good protection from the 
weather. In one of the largest we 
observed much rough carving, said 
to have been done by the _ king’s 
attendants; we could distinguish a 
sword, a crest, and various animals. 
Not too pleasant looking gypsies 
were occupants of one of these 
caves, but though in a lonely and 
not much frequented part, close to 
the sea, and away from the road, they 
took no notice of us, neither spoke nor 
begged. We then mounted the cliffs, 
and half way up the footpath passes 
round the basaltic and perpendicular 
columns which form Drumadoon 
Point, to Blackwater Foot. This 
is a fashionable little place, with large 
golf course anda smartinn ; we turned 
into the latter as there seemed no other 
place where one could procure either 
food or bed, and we were in no mood 
for another mile to Kilpatrick. Our 
walk over the rocks, and round the 
cliff, had been stiff and tiring. When 
we had turned Drumadoon Point we 
had expected to drop straight upon the 
village of Blackwater Foot, but instead 
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of this there was the long golf course 
which we had to cross before getting 
to the road, and then a good half-mile 
to the houses. It was hot, our baggage 
had begun to feel heavy—the gnats 
bored us, there was nowhere to rest 
awhile, the grass and hedges were 
damp—so in desperation, we flopped 
down, Teufel and I, in the middle of 
the road, and used strong language—as 
strong as womankind may be allowed 
to use to each other in an emergency. 
We mopped our faces, slaughtered the 
midges which were thick and black 
upon us, and bade fair to lose our 
reason. At length we got up, used 








violence upon our enemies, 
and flew down the road 
in hopes that they would 
not catch us up again, 
and we made for the inn. 
After a substantial meal 
we lounged and _ talked, 
and then were ready for 
bed. We were shown to 
our room, and took stock 
of its contents—there was 
a hair-pin—here a cigar- 
ette end—we straightway 
wove a romance ! 

The following day we 
had only a few miles 
by the sea, then turned 
slightly inland through woods and 
dells, and soft luxuriant country until 
we came to Lagg—one of the most 
exquisite little villages, with not more 
than three or four houses and an inn, 
situated in a beautiful spot almost 
buried in rich verdure. We had a cup 
of tea and a rest, then we went down 
by the side of Torrylin Water to the 
sea and had a bathe—there was plenty 
of fine sand, and boulders served as 
dressing-rooms. We found that 
Kilbride, where we had _ intended 
putting up for the night, was not a 
village, but a large farm-house, so we 
tramped up the hill to Shannochie. 





CATACOL BAY. 
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PALM TRYES AT WHITEFARLAND. 


We had left Ailsa Crag behind us, and 
now in front we could see the small 
island of Pladda with its revolving 
light—the sea was radiant with the 
reflected colours of a setting sun—the 
sky was one grand panorama—we were 
lothto turn our backs upon such glories. 

We reached Shannochie close upon 
nine, the cottages were closing, lights 
flickered from the windows, and the 
inmates were preparing for the night. 
We asked at the post-office if they 
knew where we could meet with lodgings 
for the night. They did not give us 
much help, but we were not long in 
finding a kind body to take usin. She 
lived in athatchedcottageof apparently 
one room; there were two. beds; 
in one an old Gaelic woman had just 
settled for the night, a woman of dark 
skin and eastern appearance, and even 
in bed she was decked in many colours. 
In the other bed a bright little chap 
sat up, all eyes to see the visitors. 
Where was she going to put us ? I think 
that night we should not have made 
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any remonstrance if she had put us a 
bed on the floor. Our hostess, however, 
lighted a candle and took us out again 
into the night, for the next one-roomed 
hut was hers also, and here was to be 
our night abode—it was after the 
fashion of many others we had seen, 
with two beds built into the recesses. 
She had milk and eggs and the eternal 
scone, so while she boiled our water 
and fussed about we went across to 
the village shop and seized upon what 
there was to eat. Bacon and cheese was 
all we could find. While we ate our 
meal, she made up our beds and chatted 
away. We were always fortunate in 
securing plenty of hot water for our 
ablutions; we were not long out of bed, 
or in falling asleep, and seldom did we 
wake until morning. Again we bolted 
ourselves alone into a house, but though 
the house was on the high-road we felt 
quite safe in leaving the window well 
open. In the morning the villagers 
clustered round to see the visitors—the 
old Gaelic lady stood near, and the little 
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lad, who we learned was deserted by his 
parents, and cared for by our landlady, 
capered about and peered into our 
window. Our good night was followed 
by an equally good breakfast; our 
landlady’s charge was so trifling that 
we could not do less than make it 
double, and put a silver coin into the 
old Gaelic friend’s hand. She bit it with 
glee, and her face became one radiant 
beam of thankfulness. We turned 
away from Shannochie ina heavy mist, 
hoping it would clear; but rain came 
on instead, and seeing a farm-house in 
the distance we made for it, and asked 
for shelter. ‘“‘ Ye can goi’ th’ byre,” 
was the hospitable remark. So we 
went into the byre, but it proved so 
dirty and unpleasant we soon came out 
and turned into a large barn, which at 
least smelt sweet and was airy; too 
airy as we found when we had spent a 
couple of hours there. But we found 
an old chair and sat on it by turns, and 
brought out our fiction and read. 
Then we grew tired and ate scone and 
chocolate, and the remains of a melon. 
A farmer man came in to sift chaff, 
ready to put into bags, and sell for 


beds. “ Terribly wet day,” we said 
by way of conversation. “ Humph,” 
was all we heard; and later on when 
some other remark was made, the same 
enlivening answer was given. 

We were now beginning to feel very 
cold in our damp clothes, and though 
the rain came down as heavily as before, 
we thought we had better get on toa 
village where we could find shelter and 
warmth before we took a chill. So we 
marched on for another mile or so 
and came to Auchenhew, and turned 
towards a bonny looking cot. The 
woman took us in gladly, for she was 
alone ; her husband was tax-collector, 
and often away for several days and 
nights. We were taken into her warm 
kitchen, our damp things removed, 
she lent us her best Sunday dress4kirt 
as one of ours felt damp, and we put 
on dry stockings and slippers. We sat 
by the cosy fire drinking hot tea and 
eating cakes, while she made ready an 
inner room, which owned a sofa and 
easy chairs. The rest of the day we 
spent in warming ourselves, reading 
our novel, putting various stitches 
in long neglected garments. We did 
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as much laughing and 


joking as usual, and 
to change the 
monotony of things 


carried on a pretence 





at love-making—oh, 


weren't we happy 

those days ! 

Our cot was not 

thatched this time, 
but roofed with corru- 

. mad aster 

gated iron, and the (eid 
rain made a _ noise 


like marbles clattering 
overhead. We were 
by no means discon- 
certed by the rain, though we hoped 
it would be fine next day, as we 
were to be back at Brodick by 
evening, a good thirteen miles’ walk ; 
but by this we had learned to be 
wonderfully unconcerned whatever 
happened. While our landlady was 
gone for milk, our room door was 
suddenly opened. . 
asked a cranky voice 
weather-beaten face pushed in. 
missus has gone across to the farm, 


“ Be ye all awa ! 
and a rough 
“ The 
” we 
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said, “she'll be here directly.” No 
apology, but a broad grin answered us, 
and exit head. 

At night we slept well and were 
comfortable, but rather suddenly dis- 
turbed by loud, heavy breathing which 
seemed to be close at hand. We 
thought at first that one of the big 
shepherd dogs was under our bed ; but 
no, the truth was, that Mr. McEwan, 
the husband of our hostess, had come 
back late in the evening, and he it was 
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who, sleeping in the kitchen bed, and 
evidently lying near the thin boards 
which separated the rooms, disturbed 
the stillness of the night by his sonorous 
breathing. 

Our landlady told us that the post- 
chaise passed here and went on to 
Whiting Bay, and if we were ready we 
could get help over a few miles. But 
alas! we were not ready, and when it 
came we had to carry our baggage as 
it was into the “machine,” as they 
call a vehicle, and there finish our 
dressing. When we had travelled a 
couple of miles I found in the hurry I 
had left my watch and chain hanging 
to the bedpost. I felt by no means 
inclined to turn back, as that would 
have seriously delayed us, so I interro- 
gated the postman, and finding that he 
returned that way in the afternoon, 
deputed him to call at our landlady’s, 
and ask her to forward my posses- 
sions by registered letter. This she 
promptly did, as I found them waiting 
when I reached home two days after. 

We had a pleasant ride, and managed 
among difficulties in the crowded chaise 
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to finish, at least most of our toilet 
before reaching Whiting Pier. Then 
we adjusted ourselves and had a fine 
walk to Cordon, where we passed 
through the woods to the shore for a 
bathe. Here one gets the finest view 
of Holy Isle with its ruined hermitage, 
a convent where Isabella, sister of 
Bruce, was confined some years. It is 
a fine island with the Mullach Hill in 
the centre, a bare rugged hill of 
1,030 feet. When you get further into 
the bay at Lamlash the island seems to 
crowd you, gives you a feeling of 
suffocation, and prevents a view of the 
open sea; you have a desire to put it 
back from you, lest it should fall upon 
you and grind you to powder. 

But we had no more time than was 
needed to walk leisurely, with sundry 
rests, on to Invercloy Pier and Brodick. 
We metwith various incidents along the 
road which added much to the enjoy- 
ment and charm of the way—adven- 
tures which we leave to the imaginative 
and inventive faculties of the reader. 
When we were tired we sat on a stile, 
and as inquisitive strangers passed, to 
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provoke further curiosity we put up an 
umbrella, and peeped at them through 
spyholes. It was so easy then to make 
a mackintosh serve as long coat, and 
not having Chinese feet, we could very 
well help the creative power of the 
visitors. Even if a puff of smoke had 
emerged from behind that gamp no one 
would have been elecirified, or raised 
their eyebrows. But we, of course, 
were circumspect and _ well-behaved 
specimens of femininity. 

When we reached Brodick, our first 
business was to call at the post-office 
for letters—then to see that our baggage 
was in evidence and inquire of morning 
boats to Ardrossan. This done we went 
in search of lodgings for the night. 
Brodick is the largest place in Arran, 
and the only one where we had any 
difficulty in getting a bed—not that it 
was full, but the people, used to letting 
their rooms for the season, or themonth, 
are quite unwilling to let a bed for one 
night. We went from one place to 
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another until we were wearied—hurtled 
from one house to another, each woman 
though unwilling and ungracious herself 
quite certain that Mrs. So and So would 
put us up. We were sort of giving up 
in despair, deciding to make for the 
inn which was now a good mile away, 
when behind uswe | eard quick walking, 
turned round and threw our dice. 
“Do you know of anyone near who 
will provide us with a bed for the 


night ? ” we asked in our most engaging 
tones. ‘Is it no you who be asking 


Mrs. A. just now?” “ Very likely, as 
we have asked nearly every one in 
Brodick.” ‘She has an empty house 
and plenty of beds.” “‘ She says she is 
full.” ‘“She’s full o’ meanness then 
and that’s all, but if you’ll turn back to 
the top house, and tell my girl I’ve sent 
you, I’ll be back in no time, I’m going 
but a short way.” We were ready to 
kneel down and worship the woman, 
and she in the kindness of her heart 
postponed her errand, and turned back 






GOAT PELL FROM BRODICK BR'DGES. 
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with us, and we were soon in front of a 
bright stove, with dry things, and a 
warm meal before us. She was an 
angel, she gave us her best, in the most 
hospitable way. She owned a little 
shop at the back, and some of the 
neighbours, Mrs. A. along with the rest, 
came in to hear her news of the visitors. 
“ And are you full up to-night ?” she 
asked of Mrs. A. “None so,” she 
answered meekly. 

“* She knew fine what I meant,” said 
our landlady to us, “but I said no 
more.” They are sparing of their 
words these Scotch, but often hit the 
mark. She was a Highland woman, 


and had married a small, lithe, dark- 
eyed Italian, of whom she was very 
proud. 

So we spent the night with our kind 
landlady, and after an excellent break- 
fast on the proverbial Loch Fyne 
bloaters, we made for the pier, gathered 


together our luggage and took ticket 
for Edinburgh via Ardrossan and 
Glasgow. 

As we sat on deck in the strong air 
and bright sunshine we turned to take 
a farewell glance at Arran the beautiful, 
Arran the golden, with its grand rugged 
hills, its purple moors, and its soft 
luxuriant bays. Ah, how rich we were, 
what wealth we brought away, more 
precious and golden than any bank 
holds. I mused on Thoreau’s words, 
“Oh, how I laugh when I think of my 
vague indefinite riches! No run on 
my bank can draw it, for my wealth is 
not possession but enjoyment.” 

So we floated upon the waters, away, 
away from the delicious haven of peace 
and rest, into the cloud and storm oj 
work-a-day life, but in our hearts we 
had the sunshine, the radiancy, and 
the strength begotten of gladness and 
rich enjoyment. 





ON THE LAMLASH ROAD. 
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“‘wor'’s THAT, MISTAKIN' ME FOR THAT SON-OF-A-GUN-OF-A-BROTHER-O'-MINE ; WOJER MEAN By 7?’ 


THE PESSIMISM OF OLD PINCH 


By W. G. YARCOTT 


Illustrated by H. Hope Read 


NLY the old purple-faced man 
and Ginger Bates were in the 
shelter. A drizzle at theatre 
time had caused a briskness 

in the profession and the rank was 
practically empty, Ginger’s growler 
alone being left. Old Man Pinch had 
had a violent misunderstanding with a 
frisky motor, and had gone out of 
business for the night. He was secure 
as regards compensation, but the 
incident had left him in a very pessi- 
mistic mood, and he wound up a series 
of gloomy prophecies regarding the 
future of his calling with the announce- 


ment that the noble breed of cab-horses 
was fated to extinction. 

Ginger Bates felt bound to protest, 
and observed consolingly that cats 
could not be fed on pneumatic tyres ; 
a rather curious piece of reasoning 
when examined. 

Old Pinch knew and appreciated 
Ginger’s efforts at consolation, and they 
drank together the steaming beverage 
accused by its brewer of being coffee. 
Potty came in, unbuttoning his long 
coat. The genial nod of the brethren 
of the whip passed, and Potty joined in 
their refreshment. 
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“* Rum thing,” he said, pouring coffee 
into the saucer to cool, “very rum! 
Saw a man this afternoon I could ’ave 
sworn was you, Pinch. Got the same 
style exactly, same sort of figger and 
"ead; an’ the same old waddle, too. 
Never seed such a likeness.” 

This graphic description of 
method of progression annoyed 
Pinch. 

“ Did yer? Ho! did yer?” he said 
with icy dignity. ‘* Well, if I wuz you, 
I’d be wery careful who I took for 
anyone else. There wuz a man I once 
knew, ’e’d got the same complaint as 
you ’ave—mistaking other folk for 
their betters.” 

“ Betters,” interrupted Potty doubt- 
fully. 

‘**T said betters, and I mean betters. 
Took somebody fer me ; didn’t yer ? ” 
returned the old man. “ Well, I wuz 
goin’ to say, there wuz two brothers 
wot this man knew, and they wuz 
twins—both of ’em; an’ while ’e wuz 
on friendly terms with each, neither of 
the twins liked the other. Well, one 
day, ’e went up to Joe—they wuz 
named Jim an’ Joe—’e went up to 
Joe an’ ses ; ‘ ’Ullo, Jim, ’ow are yer ?’ 
Now Joe was feeling a bit off colour 
that mornin’, an’ ’e ses: ‘ Wot’s that, 
mistakin’ me fer that son-of-a-gun-of- 
a-brother-o’-mine ; wojer mean by it ? 
Take that!’ an’ ’e gives ’im one o’ the 
blackest black eyes that ever you seed. 
Same a’ternoon this man meets theother 
brother—Jim—‘ Look ere, ’ 


his 
old 


Jim,’ ’e 
ses, ‘I took your brother Joe for you 
this mornin’, an’ ’e gimme this eye.’ 
‘Oh!’ ses Jim, wery icy, ‘ took that 
rascal fer me, did yer? Well, then, 
take that fer yerself,’ and ’e blacked 
*is other eye wusser’n the fust one.” 
This little reminiscence soothed the 
old man, and his face grew more placid. 
Ginger Bates gazed at the roof and 
observed to Potty: “ That’s a ’andy 





little nag you’ve got ter-day. Neat a 
bit o’ flesh as ever wuz in your shafts.” 

***Andy’s the word, my boy, ’andy’s 
the word,” said Potty. “ Tom, ave 
yer got a nice bit o’ steak there, about 
a pun an’a’alf? Ah! that’s it—shove 
it on the stove. Yus, Ginger, that 
nag’ll turn like greased lightning. Why 
—now it’s rum, very rum, I’d forgot it 
till this wery minute—I’ve seen some 
’andy animals in my time, but to-day 
I reckon me an’ that nag took the 
bloomin’ biscuit. 

“°Twuz like this. I picked up, 
*bout four o’clock, at Charing Cross, 
stout ol’ gal with ’alf a dozen parcels 
and a box wot might ’ave ’ad a ’at in 
it. Made a reg’lar little pile in front 
o’ me with the box on top o’ the lot 
Was a South fare—Kennin’ton—and 
goin’ over Westminster Bridge, a bit 
o’ wind blew, an’ afore yer could wink, 
the bloomin’ box dropped. Well, 
s’elp me, I never did! Straight! I 
dunno ’ow I did it! Couldn’t ’a done 
it with any other nag in London ; but 
true as true, I turned the gee, whizzed 
round an’ caught that box afore it 
reached the ground!” 

Potty winked at Ginger Bates, who 
ejaculated : ““Wery hot stuff ;”’ but the 
look of disgust with which Old Pinch 
rewarded Potty’s effort surpassed 
superlatives in its intensity. 

Potty addressed Tom the attendant— 

“Tf,” said he, “if so be you've got 
a nice raw Spanish unyun knocking 
about, I'll ’ave it.” 

“Onion!” interposed Old Pinch, 
“onion! Take my tip, Potty, don’t 
you ever eat onions. There wuz a 
man I knew once, ’e liked onions, an’ 
if *t ’adn’t been fer that ’e might ’a 
been doing well to-day. Promisin’ chap 
"e wuz too, you remind me of ’im wery 
much. ’E wuz a burglar.” 

“Oh! was ’e?” said Potty indig- 
nantly. ‘“ Well, I don’t want to ‘ear 
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THE PESSIMISM OF OLD PINCH 


about none o’ your low friends, 
thankee.”” 
“Ah! got enough o’ yer own, I 


s'pose,”” returned the old man. “ All 
you 


No offence. O’ course 


right. 





subsided. Ginger Bates, however, was 
inquisitive, and pursued the matter. 
Vot ’ad onions got to do with it ?”’ 
he inquired. 
“Well, I’ll tell yer, since you ask,” 


‘*sToUT OL’ GAL WITH ‘ALF A DOZEN PARCELS” 


know best about it, Potty. Still, I 
shouldn’t eat onions if I wuz you. Yer 
never know yer luck.” 

Potty’s reply was the careful dissec- 
tion of his savoury, and the old man 


conceded Pinch. “This chap wot 
Potty reminds me of so—’e broke into 
a ’ouse one night up Mile End way. It 
was one of them eatin’ places where 
they ’as sossiges cookin’ in the winder. 
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‘', MAN WITH NOTHIN’ ON "CEPT "ISSHIRT AN’ TROUSERS.” 
"E did pretty well, considerin’. Got 
a week’s takin’s, and a few little 
knick-knacks ’thout wakin’ no one. 
*E’d got in from the roof and worked 
is way down. When ’e got to the 
shop, ’e sniffs, an’ ses: ‘ Aha! onions.’ 


'/, nothin’ ’appened. 








They’d just got a supply of nice uns for 
the week’s cookin’. Well, ’e ‘unts 
round an’ finds one or two nice cold 
sossiges and sits on the counter an’ stuffs 
*isself so full of onions ’e could ’ardly 
walk. ’E ate eleven of ’emstraightaway, 

“When ’e couldn’t eat no more, ’e 
takes a peep outside. No one about. 
*Wotch,’ ses ’e, an’ skips out. Well, 
°E sees one or two 
cats do a bunk, and a stray dog wot 


/¥ come up to smell ’im turned round an’ 


ran like mad, but o’ course ’e didn’t 
notice anything “isself. Round the 
corner ’e comes on a p’liceman wot 
nearly falls down as ’e passes, but ’e 
went on as gay as a bird. 

“Presently the copper turns into 
the main road, an’ bang smash into’im 
comes a man with nothin’ on ’cept ’is 
shirt an’ trousers. 

*** Constable,’ ses ’e, 
I’ve bin robbed.’ 

“*Oh!’ ses the bobby, ‘’ave yer 
though. And who might you be?’ 

** * 1’m the sossige man,’ ses the chap. 
‘An’ there’s all my week’s takin’s 

one.’ 

“*Hah!’ ses the bobby. ‘Um! 
Now you just sniff ’ard. D’you smell 
anythink ?’ 

** The chap sniffs. 

*** Hungyuns,’ ses he. 

*** Yus,’ ses the copper. ‘An’ your 
week’s takin’s is along of ’em. You 
leave this to me.’ An’ true as true, 
they traced this young pal o’ Potty’s 
right down to the Noo Cut by the smell 
o’ them onions, an’ ’e got six mun’s 
’ard, ’e did.” 

Ginger Bates looked at the old man. 

** There’s a lot o’ people wot ought 
to get six mun’s ’ard,” he remarked. 


‘ 71; 
p’liceman, 
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SILAS SHARK’S WHITE ELEPHANT 


By ‘‘ERRATICUS” 


Illustrated by C. S. V. Harcourt 


I. 

HE’S a white elephant!” said 
the ship-owner, Silas Shark, 
““a white elephant. That’s 
just what she has always been 
and will be. If her rascal of a skipper 
wasn’t so confoundedly thick it might 
be different. He honestly works and 
pummels the crew, and does his utmost 

to keep her and her hands afloat.” 

Silas Shark carefully closed his 
ledger, rose from his plush-seated chair, 
and interlocking his hands behind him, 
strolled to and fro in his private office. 

“T think I could make use of him,” he 
said tothe carpet. “ Yes, I'll give him 
another chance. For outside of him, I 
haven’t a man with nerve enough.” 

The ship-owner looked up swiftly as 
though his thoughts expression had 
frightened him, and his eyes travelled 
from wall to wall. He continued his 
walk, stopping and listening at every 
footstep in the outer office. 

“ But what am I to do with her?” 
he questioned again and again, and 
finally he came to a standstill in the 
middle of the carpet. 

“Yes,” he said excitedly, “I have 
it,” and fell to walking. 

Once or twice he glanced towards 
the marble clock, and as eleven silver 
strokes tinkled out, he sat in his chair, 
expectant and eager inwardly, out- 
wardly cool and unconcerned. And at 
this instant came a timid tap upon the 
private office door, and “Captain 
Crouch, sir,” was announced by a 
lanky clerk. The door swung noise- 
lessly, and Crouch and his owner were 
alone together. 


XUM 


Each man advanced towards the 
other. 

“* Good - morning, 
Silas, and motioned his 
pleasantly to a chair. 

** Good-morning, Mister Shark, sir,”’ 
said Crouch, in a voice pitched to 
eloquence of veneration. 

** You look well, after your holiday,” 
said Silas, eyeing the awkward fitting 
clothes of the master mariner. 

“T’m glad to hear it, sir,” and 
Crouch wondered at the neat, nicely 
fitting, fine cloth suit of his owner. 
‘*1’m always in the best of health, sir, 
especially when at home, or with the 
missusand kid digging up New Brighton 
sands. Yes, sir, but business is busi- 
ness, and I got your note last night, 
and I’m here accordin’ to your orders.” 

The slight nervousness in Crouch’s 
voice was unmissed by the incisive 
Shark. The mariner twirled his hat 
on his left forefinger. “’Olidays of 
course, sir, must come ito a hend. 
| a 

“Yes, captain,” interrupted Silas 
hastily ; “ I’m pleased to hear that you 
had a good time and are ready for 
work.” 

Crouch looked up slyly at the owner, 
and then dropped his eyes. Silas, after 
a pause, spoke. 

“IT want to have a word about the 
next voyage of the Aldebaran.” 

Crouch again looked up, this time 
boldly. His owner’s words had evi- 
dently given the skipper encourage- 
ment. 

“ Her last trip, you know, was very 
unlucky. That suit of sails you lost 


captain,” said 
visitor 
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me off the Horn cost me a pretty penny, 
and the ship was not insured.” 

“It took her very sudden like, sir,” 
murmured Crouch from his_ beard. 
“T left the mate strict orders to keep 
her eye lifting for squalls.” 

*“You’ve told me that before,’ 
responded Silas coldly. ‘“‘ But we pay 
you a bonus of £40 per annum expressly 
to avoid that kind of thing.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” said Crouch, 
rubbing his beard anxiously. 

“And I hope you won’t let it occur 
again.” 

‘No, sir; no, sir,” replied Crouch, 
looking askantly at Silas Shark. “It 
sha’n’t ’appen again, sir.” 

“[’m glad to hear you say that, for 
there’ll be reason for extra caution this 
voyage, extra caution, you understand. 
There’s to be powder and matches, and 
heaps of inflammable stuff as part of the 
freight. If the Canopus, our new 
ship, were ready for sea, I'd send her 
round to Hamburg instead of the 
Aldebaran. And you'd be put in 
command of her at a big increase of 
salary. Only as long as I have the 
Aldebaran you must command her. If 
[I could sell my old barque, you under- 
stand, you’d get a fine ship.” 

“ Yes, sir; yes, sir,” said Crouch, 
rubbing his hands upon his knees. 

“| shall insure the Aldebaran this 
voyage,” Silas said slowly; “ but that 
will not decrease your responsibility.” 

The ship-owner drew out from his 
waistcoat a handsome gold watch. 
“Time is pressing,” he observed. 
“You must think over what I have 
said, and join the Aldebaran within 
the next two days.” 

The owner extended his right hand, 
and as Crouch gripped it, said Shark : 
‘“ You’re a trustworthy man—the most 
trustworthy man I have in the firm. 
Captain, I hope to see you back soon. 
Good-bye—and—be careful.” 


> 





II. 

A grey mist spread from Land’s End 
to the Wight, and through it like a 
phantom, lurched uneasily Crouch’s 
barque. She had slipped past the 
Goodwins in broad daylight, and her 
skipper had watched the lightship 
work out astern as an omen of bad 
fortune. But off Dover he had rid 
himself of his pilot, and was now free 
to play with his ship in the dangerous 
ebb and flow of the Channel as his 
mind dictated. There was no respon- 
sible person to witness any mistake or 
folly he might choose to commit. 
Chance had come to his aid with fog 
fast thickening, and of that chance with 
characteristic energy he set to avail 
himself. 

His ship at present was heading for 
the French coast, but those rock-ridden 
shores were much to his unliking, so 
the yards of the Aldebaran were hauled 
round and her head slouched nor’-nor’- 
west for the Dorset sea rim between 
Anvil Point and Portland, and as his 
ship wallowed across the biting grey- 
ness, he prayed that she might be 
rammed and sunk. Every night since 
leaving Liverpool had he dreamed of a 
bigger salary and a better command, 
and the god of his dreams was now 
surely holding forth to the dreamer the 
goods of this world he so greatly desired. 
He rolled fore and aft his poop, smok- 
ing, Cursing, reasoning, each in turn. 

Could he beach the Aldebaran, 
thought he, without arousing suspicion? 
For, as to his part of the contract, he 
had a certificate to lose or keep, and 
this was where the sea-boot pinched. 
He shuddered at the thought of facing 
a crowd of hungry sea lawyers, and he 
furtively eyed the tramp steamers 
crawling athwart the mists, heaving in 
or out of the Channel. His own ship, 
groaning under the weight of her black, 
saturated canvas, wobbled and laboured 
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REY MIST SPREAD FROM LAND’S END TO THE WK AND THROUGH IT, LIKE A PHANTOM, LURCHED CROUCH 'S 
B ur.” 


bravely, while to every lurch her see- It may have been the rolling of the 


sawing yards squeaked like an army of _ vessel that caused Crouch to have his 
Tats. fore hatch opened, and descend with 
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the watch on deck to see that the 
stowage of the cargo was secure. 
Certainly on the ’tween decks he had 
alterations made, and he did not ascend 
until five minutes after the last of his 
crew had disappeared upwards. Then 
he ordered the carpenter to batten 
down, went aft, lit his pipe, and 
paraded the poop. 

By noon deep anxiety had grown 
into his face, and the cause of this may 
have been that his ship was nearing 
the land. He clawed his pipe fiercely 
and spat into the sea. 

“Tt’s one o’ two things,” he muttered. 
And at that instant the mate sprans 
up the poop ladder and shouted :— 

‘ There’s fire in the fore hatch, sir! ”’ 

“What ! What’s that?” cried 
Crouch. 

‘* Fire !’ announced the mate, “ and 
no small one either.” 

“Call all hands,’ bawled Crouch. 
He turned towards the man at the 


wheel. “Hard up the ’elm!” he 
shouted, “‘and keep her before the 
wind.”’ He bolted after the mate, who 


had shot forward into the fog. 

At the fore hatch he found all hands 
busy, some hauling water from over 
the side, and others pouring it down 
the hatchway. 

A blackened figure climbed over the 
hatch coaming, and coughing the 
thickness from his throat, reported :— 

“Can’t see how far aft the damage 
is. But it’s a tidy large fire.” 

“ That you, Mr. Carney ?” 

“Yes,” said the mate, drawing the 
dust out of his eyes with his right fist. 
“Tm afraid it’s gaining on us all the 
time. It can’t be far from the powder 
magazine.” He grabbed a bucket and 
encouraged the crew to fresh energy. 

But the fire gained rapidly. The 
smoke thickened and flames spurted 
up and scorched the unwary. Wood 
was burning, and phosphor, and tarred 
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hemp. Cases of matches exploded and 
fouled the dense air, making breathing 
an effort and the hatchway unapproach- 
able. It seemed evident the crew 
must sooner or later abanden the ship 
or else ascend in various detachments. 
The foresail, which Crouch had helped 
to haul up, caught up the tails of the 
licking flames, and the foretop stood 
beyond in lurid light. The deck planks 
were at roasting heat, and across them 
came the mate in haste. 

“The deck’s burnt through in the 
fo’c’s’le,”’ he said, ‘‘ so the fire can’t be 
more than a few feet from the bulkhead 
where the powder’s stowed.” 

“The powder’s at the other side of 
the iron bulkhead,” demurred Crouch. 
‘“* And when that gets red hot ?” 

** She’ll blow up.” 

“By de saints and de sinners!” 
cried a German able seaman, “ ve don’t 
intend not to go to hell dis voyage.” 

“'You’re not skipper yet,” said 
Crouch, “ and I'll plant you before you 
go anyway,” and the skipper’s left arm 
and fist fulfilled the promise. 

The hands stopped working and 
stared at Crouch. They were, for once, 
more frightened of other things than 
him. 

“* Shuffle into the boat as quick as 
you can!” shouted the skipper. 


ITI. 

With all haste the boat shoved off 
from the blazing barque. And withina 
quarter of an hour, when the Aldebaran 
was out of sight, Crouch bade his crew 
lay upon their oars. Here, uneasily, 
the boat climbed up and down the 
Channel heaves; while steamboats, 
spouting dismally across the fog with 
their hoarse steam trumpets, passed 
unseen, yet dangerously near, and made 
the shivering boatmen scared for their 
lives. They had ample chance of 
being run down, and death in such 
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SILAS SHARK’S WHITE ELEPHANT 


“‘WITH ALL HASTE THE BOAT SHOVED OFF FROM THE BLAZING BARQUK.” 


case would be the issue. In the bows But of being picked up, Crouch had 
they murmured: ‘‘ Why don’t he try as yet no intention. He wished first 


to get picked up ?” to hear his old barque blown up. The 
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powder must have been touched by 
the fire by this time, he thought. At 
all events, he must find out. And at 
this moment came the weird hoot ofa 
tramp steamer’s fog-signal out of the 
grey darkness astern, and the boat’s 
crew rese to a man. 

“ Help!” shouted two of them. 

“Stop that!” said Crouch. “ D’ye 
hear ?” 

‘* We don’t want to be cut to pieces,” 
replied the stroke boldly. 

Crouch unshipped the handy tiller 
and held it meanacingly over his head 
in his right hand ; his left grasped the 
brass chain of the boat’s plug. 

“Pull!” he said, “or Tll drown 
you like rats.” 

The streke trumpeted his hands to 
his mouth. Then the handy tiller 
rapped his knuckles and he collapsed. 
The crew chose the lesser evil, and fell 
to upon their oars for dear life, and by- 
and-by brought the boat out of 
earshot of the tramp’s whistle. 

Crouch, steering his boat across the 
fog, was loaded with fearful doubt, and 
as near shivering he came as his courage 
would permit. Dimly, through the 
mists, he saw the angry face of Silas 
Shark and an army of enraged under- 
writers. He drew a hand across his 
temples, and wiped the perspiration 
therefrom. And with this action the 
boat steered alongside the A/debaran. 

“Not blown up yet,” observed 
Carney cheerfully. 

“ By rights,” said Crouch, “she 
ought to be somewhere between here 
and the bottom of the sea.” 

Carney peered along the rim of the 
bulwarks. ‘“‘ Don’t see any smoke,” 
he commented. 

‘“* Don’t smell any either,” responded 
Crouch. “Get up on deck!” he 
cried to the boat’s crew, “‘after me 
that is.” 

He shinned up the line which he had 
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descended a half-hour ago and reached 
the deck. And to his utmost surprise 
he came face to face with a mop-haired 
crew of red-capped, sea-booted men. 
He gathered his breath and spoke. 

“What the thunder are you doin’ 
aboard my packet?” The challenge 
was to a big man, foremost of the 
barque’s intermediate visitors. 

‘** Me—me no savey,” answered the 
big man, and shrugged his shoulders. 

Just over the rail Crouch saw a mast 
and brown sail lurching alongside. 

**Ho!” he cried, “ that’s it, is it? 
Crapeau, Frenchy, parley voo. Well, 
you leave this ship quick. I’m skipper 
here. So get!” 

But the Frenchmen gave no sign of 
“ getting.”” They held many thousands 
of pounds worth of property under 
their feet, and it was evident they had 
no desire to disband what they deemed 
their lawful salvage. They stuck their 
hands into their trousers pockets and 
grinned at Crouch. 

The master mariner slewed on his 
heel and faced his crew with Carney 
at their head, and the speech he made 
was brief and pointed. 

“* Sons o’ Nelson an’ otherwise,” said 
he, ‘‘our work’s cut out! Let’s see 
the stuff you’re made on!” 

Saying which the redoubtable Crouch 
sent his left fist heavily into the face 
of the nearest Frenchman and sent 
that man, no less hurt than surprised, 
staggering to a heap in the lee scuppers. 
The blow in first was a part of Crouch’s 
creed. He had hoisted the banner of 
battle -with a vengeance, and his action 
nicely formed the nucleus of a tight and 
tough scrimmage. Fists, feet, knives, 
belaying pins and shreds of oilskins 
intermingled, and the strife was fierce 
and hot to the uttermost liking of the 
skipper. With iron hands he hit for 
his life and his living, bowling his 
opponents over like ninepins, and 
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SILAS SHARK’S WHITE ELEPHANT 


eficouraging his crew with threats or 
persuasion, whichever happened to be 
handier. And the barque’s sailors 
backed him in fullest strength. 

Plank by plank the fishermen were 
forced back until they were jammed 
against the rails ; there, with one accord 
they leapt on to the bulwark rim and 
jumped down into their craft alongside. 
Belaying pins hurried them to let go 
their rope, and into the fog they sailed. 
derisive shouts and marlinspikes and 
other missiles flying after them. 


“A hand to the wheel!” ordered - 


Crouch, “‘an’ cook and steward do 
‘ospital duty with the wounded and 
the medicine chest!” He looked aft 
through blackening eyes. 

“‘Sou’-sou’-west!” he bellowed, 
“and run the yards in, Mr. Carney!” 

When the sails were trimmed and a 
lookout on the fo’c’s’le posted, the 
hands went below to the fore *tween 
decks. Not a spark of fire was here to 
be seen, though wisps of smoke trailed 
upwards, and as Crouch saw this he 
cursed the men that had intercepted 
between him and his self-appointed 
fate. In a cindery heap four or five 
hundred pounds worth of property 
surrounded him. Over his head 
dangled the rags of the foresail, and 
between his gaze and that charred 
canvas limned the blazing eyes of Silas 
Shark. Savagely he chewed the 
tobacco in his cheek and spat viciously 
upon the brine sousing his calves. 

“Boson,” he said, “keep a hand 
here with you and clear the garbage. 
The rest of us on deck.” 

Upon the upper planks the yards 
were braced up, and Crouch shaped a 
course for Falmouth. And after this 
the skipper paced the poop, staring 
into the fog, saw only the leonine face 
of his owner. 

Truly had Crouch made a glorious 
mess. ‘“‘ And,” said he, “I’ll have to 
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‘““WHAT THE THUNDER ARE YOU DOIN’ ABOARD MV PACKET?” 


get. That’s certain. And my ticket’ll 
be a doormat for a solid twelvemonth. 
4 Eh, what! Ship ? Where ? ” 
he broke off. 

‘* Lee bow, sir,” reported the helms- 
man for the second time, and a sullen 
‘‘90-00-00-00m”’ waved to Crouch’sears. 

‘* Lee bow be jiggered!”’ said Crouch. 
“ Put the ’elm up!” 

‘“* Lee bow, sir—there sure!” 

“Hear me ?”’ 

“* Hard up, sir,”’ said the man at the 
wheel briskly. 

High as the barque’s foreyard 
loomed the iron wall of a leviathan 
tramp in ballast on the lee bow, her 
funnel enveloped in cloud, and her 
bridge breaking into distinctness. A 
muffled man raced athwart and plunged 
the telegraph handle astern, and two 
gaunt streamersof white hissed from the 
steamer’s whistle. A curse came to 
the barque across the fog, and the huge 
tramp passed into darkness and safety. 


> 
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“* No such luck !” said Crouch under 
his breath. “If I’d only a luffed a bit 
instead. It’s no use. Silas Shark an’ 
I'll have to part, an’ I’m a ruined 
man.” 

As he finished speaking a hail came 
out of the gloom, and the result was the 
boarding of a Falmouth pilot. 

To the anchorage went the Aldebaran 
without further accident, and with 
unhappy thought her skipper shouted 
from the taffrail, “‘ Let go the anchor ! ’ 
and presently, “veer away the chain!” 

That command was surely the last 
that would issue from his lips upon the 
old barque’s decks as a vessel laden 
from over seas. His deep-sea grip of 
her was for ever passing out of his 
hands, and he staggered into the cabin 
and nerved himself with whisky. 

The mate, stepping into the stuffy 
saloon to report the gig lowered and 
manned, was invited to a nip. 

“The last we can have on a deck I 
can call my own,” said Crouch. 

“Cheer up, sir,” responded Carney. 


IN FANCY’S 





“Things may not be so black as you 
think. Here’s luck.” 

And then mate and skipper went up 
on deck. 

The master mariner descended the 
Jacob’s ladder to the boat and was 
pulled ashore. And a telegram, de- 
spatched to Silas Shark, brought that 
man per first mail to Falmouth. 

“Captain,” said the ship - owner 
mildly, “I did not expect to see you 
back quite so soon. I’m glad you 
scraped through so commendably and 
came in with a clean bill of health. 
You know, the day after you sailed I 
closed with an offer of five thousand for 
this ship. Five thousand! As soon 
as you can get your things packed | 
want you up at the Clyde to superin- 
tend the masting and rigging of our 
new four-master—the Canopus.” 

Crouch’s face beamed. 

“Sir,” he said, “I did not expect 
this.” 

‘Nor did I,” 
laughed. 


returned Silas, and 


REALM 





By DENIS DUVAL 


IN Fancy’s Realm I'll sojourn, where 
The poet flees for change of air; 

Where roses: bloom the whole year round, 
And even bards may grow renowned ; 
Where hearts are true and tears are rare. 


Who for a moment would forbear 
To climb the dreamer’s golden stair, 
And seek the happy hunting ground 

In Fancy’s Realm ? 
There will I woo a maiden fair, 
Who holds my heart and deigns to carc ; 
In fashion’s world, superbly “ gowned,” 
One of her semblance may be found ; 
But she who loves me lives up there, 

In Fancy’s Reaim. 
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OSES BRIGGS, Postmaster at 
Carlsfontein, stood in the back 
room of the post-office, sorting 
letters. Briggs was a tall man, 

and a thin, angular one, whose clothes 
did not fit him. He looked wretchedly 
shabby as he stood there in his shirt- 
sleeves, with his faded waistcoat un- 
buttoned and the tabs of his braces 
showing beneath it. His baggy, thread- 
bare trousers were tucked into high 
boots that had grown yellow through 
wear. About his neck was a stringy 
red handkerchief, his face was unshaven 
and his hair rumpled. 

From where he stood, behind the row 
of pigeon-holes, each with its initial 
letter, Briggs could look through into 
the front room beyond. It originally 
had been fitted up as a general shop; 
but now the showcases were covered 
with a thick dust, and the cloth draperies 
which had shielded the dry-goods on 
the side shelves hung moth-eaten and 
in tatters. No one ever came into the 
shop now except to get his letters. The 
fireplace was filled with rubbish, and all 
that remained to show where a social 
circle of men once had joked and told 
stories was one rickety chair, with a 
broken leg. The place had gone to 
seed, 

Moses Briggs was sorting the after- 
noon post. He worked mechanically, 
pausing Only occasionally to puzzle over 


NSwered- yr. 
wis Postm aster 
7 Nayden ‘Chureh 


ih trated by W’. Herbert TTolloway 


the superscription ofaletter. Soon there 
was only one Ieft in his hand, and as 
he read its address he gave a start of 
surprise. “To the Postmaster at Carls- 
fontein,” he read aloud; then walked 
slowly into the back part of the room 
and sat down at a table, with his letter 
in front of him. 

As he sat there, the light from a 
window at the side of the room shone 
full upon his face. His forehead was 
furrowed with deep wrinkles, his eyes 
were bloodshot and had no lustre in 
them. His nose was sharp and red, and 
on each side of it were tell-tale patches 
of tiny, pink veins. 

The Postmaster picked up the letter 
and tore it open slowly, using his long 
fore-finger as a paper knife. Inside 
were a return envelope, stamped; a 
typewritten letter, and a printed slip 
with blank spaces. The letter was 
addressed : “ To the Postmaster,” and it 
was signed, Briggs noticed, by “The 
Golconda Life Assurance Company,” of 
Johannesburg. 

“Dear sir,” it began, “may we request 
you to favour us by answering the few 
questions on the enclosed enquiry sheet 
and returning it to us? The person 
named has just proposed to us for a 
policy of assurance, and as he lives in 
your neighbourhood we think that you 
may be both able and willing to oblige 
us with the data required in such 
cases.” 

It was simply the ordinary enquiry 
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which most assurance companies make 
regarding applicants who are unknown 
to them. Briggs had answered many 
such, so it was without any surprise that 
he opened the accompanying form to 
see which of his townsmen had been 
fortifying against adversity. As his eye 
fell on the name, however, he laughed 
aloud, in his high, cracked voice. The 
person enquired about was “ Moses 
Briggs, forty years of age, occupation, 
shopkeeper, Carlsfontein, proposing for 
£200.” 

Briggs knew how it had happened. 
He remembered now signing a proposal 
for two hundred pounds in the “Gol- 
conda,” but he had had no idea of 
taking a policy. The local agent of the 
company had asked him to apply, ex- 
plaining that, though his signature bound 
him to nothing, his proposal would 
swell the agency’s record of business for 
the year. The agent had bought Briggs 
a drink that day, and then proposed his 
signing as a personal favour—mention- 
ing that it would be better not to give 
his occupation as that of Postmaster. So 
Briggs had signed, and again accepted 
the agent’s courtesy, and the result was 
this set of questions. 

To Briggs’s mind there was something 
grimly humorous in the idea of writing 
about himself, and so he decided to 
answer the questions. Pulling the sheet 
toward him, he dipped his pen into the 
muddy ink. 

The first question was: “ Does this 
person appear to be in good health?” 
Still keeping up the jest, the Postmaster 
rose, stepped over to where a jagged 
piece of looking-glass stood on a shelf, 
and examined his reflection therein 
critically. When he sat down again, his 
face was more sober, and, picking up 
his pen, he wrote, “ No.” 

“Ts he a man of temperate habits?” 
asked the sheet. The reader winced the 
veriest trifle, but again wrote plainly, 
“No.” 

“ Has he always been temperate? If 
not, state particulars in ‘ Remarks.’” 





The Postmaster smiled rather sadly 
as he read the question. “Seems as 
though they was bound to have it all 
out,” he muttered aloud, “an’, s’elp me, 
they shall, too!” He thought that he 
would make a rough draft of what he 
was going to write, and set about it in 
a scrawling, shaky hand. 

“This man,” he wrote, “is a plain 
drunkard. He has been a drunkard for 
the last five years. He began well 
enough. He married a nice girl here, 
and started tokeep a shop. But after 
a while he got to drinking and kept it 
up. He had three little children—a boy 
and two girls—but they didn’t keep him 
straight, and soon he got to abusing his 
wife ; and when she couldn’t stand it no 
longer she left him. She is now sup- 
porting herself and the children, while 
he is despised by everyone. No one 
will do business with him now, except 
such as have to, and his trade is all gone. 
He has a Government position here, 
which he will probably lose soon, and that 
will be the end of him. He is a wreck, 
and couldn’t pay the first premium on a 
policy if it was no more than sixpence. 
His wife is getting old before her time, 
but people respect her, and pity her 
children for having such a father. That 
is the kind of a man Moses Briggs is.” 

The Postmaster laid down his pen 
and slowly read over what he had put 
in his rough draft. 

“ That's what I'll write under ‘Re- 
marks,” he said, “just the plain truth. 
Then we'll see if they’ll want to issue 
any policy.” 

He rose from his chair again, and 
walking over to the window loo!-ed out. 
The post-office was built on a height 
overlooking a river. The sun was setting, 
and the sky behind the distant hills 
was rose pink. In the blue above, one 
early star twinkled feebly. 

The man stood there, drinking in the 
scene—the water flashing in the dying 
sunbeams, the dusty slope, and over all, 
the single star. Then suddenly his 
frame grew erect, his eye flashed, and 
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ANSWERED BY THE POSTMASTER 


he threw both arms out straight from 
the shoulders, his fists clenched. 

“It’s all true,” he muttered, “for I 
mean it, and it can’t do anyone any 
hurt if I say so. I couldn’t take outa 
policy, anyway. And it seems as though 
I'd like to see it written down that 
way. 





He sat down again, and pulled the 
enquiry sheet towards him, and dipped 
his pen into the ink. The two questions 
with “No” after them seemed less 
offensive now. Under “ Remarks” he 
wrote with a firm hand :— 

“Used to drink hard. Has reformed. 

“ POSTMASTER.” 





“HE ROSE FROM HIS CHAIR AGAIN, AND WALKING OVER TO THE WINDOW LOOKED oUuT,” 
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HE was young and eager—eager to 
learn and worship, eager to see 
what she had heard spoken of as 
life. Life which meant more than 

the song of birds, the babbling of the 
mountain brook, the scent of roses 
mingled with the hum of bees. For of 
such things she knew much; among 
them she had lived and moved and had 
her being all her life long, and at eighteen 
her soul chafed against the restraint of 
solitude ; she panted for the freedom of 
the crowd, not understanding what she 
sought. 

One brilliant day, Althea, her beautiful 
widowed cousin, came to the vicarage. 
She watched the girl with lovely cynical 
eyes, and she spoke of her to the vicar 
as they walked in the garden that 
evening. Nan was bending over her 
beloved roses, and their words did not 
reach her. 

“Don’t turn the child’s head,” the 
vicar was saying as she joined them ; 
“send her back to me unchanged, she is 
all I have you see, Althea.” 

Lady Kenyon laughed sadly. 

“Wisdom brings its own sting,” she 
said, “ yet we all crave to be wise, not 
knowing that it does not always mean 
happiness. But I will be careful with 
her. Nan, dear, I want you to come 
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back with me to London. Your father 
will spare you to me for a month. Ina 
month one can see a good deal.” 

The colour leapt to the girlish cheeks. 

“Oh, Althea! But do you really 
want me? I should love to go with 
you.” 

“ Yes, I want you, I think, even more 
than your flowers and birds do.” 

A week later and Nan found herself 
in London, that goal of all her dreams 
and ambitions. The noise and roar of 
seething humanity, the gloom over the 
great city filled her with awe. Althea 
watched her as one might watch the 
unfolding of a flower, and as she watched 
she sighed ; yet she was a woman of the 
world. 

Nan was enjoying and drinking in 
eagerly this new and beautiful life. Her 
enthusiastic letters brought a smile to 
the vicar’s lips. A night at the opera 
filled her with rapture ; a day spent in 
the National Gallery with Althea’s maid 
in attendance—Althea was of course far 
too busy to waste her time with the old 
masters, so she said—was something to 
remember for ever, and she could not 
understand why Althea cheerfully con- 
fessed that old masters and churches 
and architecture bored her to death. 

Her lovely new clothes delighted her 
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in a lesser degree. She looked with 
loving admiration at Lady Kenyon’s 
smooth, creamy skin, and magnificént 
hair that shone like spun gold, in which 
diamonds winked and twinkled, and the 
wistfulness in the elder woman’s eyes 
surprised her vaguely. She did not 
guess the passion of envy with which 
Althea regarded her youth and unspoilt 
freshness. 

They went one night to a crush, 
where all the world and their respective 
wives were elbowing each other in the 
crowd. Lady Kenyon mentioned a few 
names which filled the girl with wonder. 
That she should be in the presence of 
the great ones of the world of letters, 
of art, of society, was almost too wonder- 
ful to be true. 

She looked up as a man was brought 
up to her—a man with a kindly smile 
and a magnificent physique. 

Althea pronounced his name, but the 
girl did not catch it. 

“Everyone here is so great,” she said 
in her sweet little voice, “it makes me 
afraid. I hope you are not one of them 
—what Althea calls a lion.” 

A whimsical smile touched the man’s 
lips. 

“ At any rate, I promise not to roar,” 
he said. “Shall we go eut on the balcony? 
it will be cooler and quieter there.” 

A fresh breeze was blowing, the roar 
of the distant traffic sounded like a 
mighty sea beating against a pebble 
beach. Above, a silver moon sailed in 
the dark sky, stars twinkling bravely in 
her wake. 

Nan looked up as she leant on the 
flower-twined railings, and the man 
watched her with a new interest stirring 
within him. 

Althea had spoken to him of the girl 
—fresh from Arcadia. 

“ Then you are not literary?” she said. 

“| scribble—verses,” he confessed. 
“You will not be afraid of me because I 
do that much?” 

“No; I love poetry. You see I learn 
everything from what I read. My home is 
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quite in the country, and I kriow nothing 
and have been nowhere, and—I am very 
ignorant I think, but I am sure I shall 
learn something while I am with Althea, 
she is so clever, she seems to know 
everything. Perhaps I am stupid.” 

“When ignorance is bliss, little girl, 
tis folly to be wise. Do you know, 
many people here to-night would envy 
you your—ignorance. Keep all your 
illusions y 

He broke off abruptly, and Nan was 
silent. This was a very strange man! 

“Tell me about your home,” he said 
presently, and then he listened, watching 
the eager young face, the starry blue 
eyes, the little tender hands, as she told 
him of her birds, and flowers, and bees, 
and books, and the bubbling stream 
where her father fished while she sat on 
the bank among the forget-me-nots and 
reeds. He wondered if the serpent 
would ever obtain an entrance into such 
an Eden. 

“ How bright the stars are,” she was 
saying, and he roused himself from the 
dream into which he was _ plunged. 
“ They always remind me of those pretty 
words—do you know them ? 





*** The little stars are lambs I guess, 
The gentle moon their shepherdess.’” 


“You brought those lines from 
Arcady,” he said. “Do you know that 
our life in London has the reputation 
of stealing the freshness and bloom of 
youth away? Of destroying our beauti- 
ful ideals and illusions? Little girl, go 
back to your Arcady ; believe me, you 
are happier and wiser there.” 

She looked at him gravely. 

“I am going home next week,” she 
said simply ; “but I should like to be 
cleverer.” 

They went back to the flower-scented 
room, and he pointed out celebrities to 
her, watching the look of veneration 
which crept into her pretty eyes as he 
pronounced each great name. And 
when Althea came up he looked across 
at her with a smile and a sigh. 




















“That was a nice man, Althea,” said 
Nan, as they drove home through the 
quiet streets ; “he wasn’t a bit literary 
or great. Just a nice ordincry man. I 
liked him. 

Althea looked at her with a curious 
smile. 

“My dearest Nan! don’t you know 
he is the greatest of living poets? Why, 
he was the lion of theevening! A dozen 
women were envious of you for mono- 
polising him half the evening!” 

“And I talked to him about flowers 
and birds and—the river at home,” cried 
Nan. “What must he think of me? 
But indeed I didn’t know.” 

Althea was silent. 

The days slipped by, and a letter 
came from the vicar which Nan read 
with bright eyes, and Althea wondered 
at the bright colour which flooded her 
cheeks. 

“Dick has come home! You re- 
member Dick Verner, don’t you, Althea? 
How nice! He has a year’s leave, and 
I shall see him when I go home.” 

“Happy Dick,” murmured Althea, 
but the girl did not hear her. The door 
had opened to admit a visitor, the man 
who was London’s latest lion. Nan had 
got over her first spasm of fear, and she 
talked to him shyly. How wonderful 
he was; she feasted on the noble and 
beautiful thoughts which his pen had 
clothed in such exquisite language. She 
pondered them in her heart, and high 
on a pedestal she placed him. She was 
born for hero worship, and she had 
never heard that idols have feet of 
clay. 

Only four days remained of her visit, 
for she was going back on Saturday—to 
Arcady. 


Each day crammed with engage- 


ments, the time slipped away till Friday 
came, on which day Althea was giving 
a reception. 

A favoured few dined at the beautiful 
house first, and Nan seated beside her 
idol was supremely happy. 

Later on, in the 


big flower-decked 


FEET OF CLAY 


drawing-rooms, she slipped away into a 
quiet corner, and watched the crowd of 
beautiful women and celebrated men— 
she knew a good many of them by sight 
now—who passed and repassed before 
her. In the distance she could see 
Hildyard, her idol, talking to Althea. 
Fragments of conversation reached her 
now and then, and once she leant for- 
ward with flushed cheeks and ecager 
eyes. 

A celebrated author of the day was 
standing just beside Nan, talking to a 
beauty of the hour. Nan looked at the 
woman’s flashing diamonds and match- 
less beauty, and listened spell-bound for 
the words of wisdom which must fall 
from the lips of one who wrote words 
that stirred the heart of the world. 

They did not see or notice the little 
white clad figure half hidden by the 
banks of flowers and overhanging 
palms. 

As she listened the girl’s cheeks flushed 
hotly, and her heart grew cold and heavy. 
For they were speaking of Hildyard— 
and Althea. 

“It’s been going on for a long time,” 
the woman was saying ; “they say she 
means to marry him. But who knows ? 
He may tire of her as he has tired of 
others. Before her husband’s death 
people were talking, and you know——” 

“No smoke without a fire,” laughed 
the man. “Well, well—it’s the way of 
the world, and even Hildyard is not 
immaculate. One can hardly blame 
him ; she is lovely, rich and young—even 
the lion of the day can hardly hope to 
do better than that.” 

They said more that the girl did not 
understand, but she began to see with 
a flash of intuition that her idol had feet 
of clay. The pedestal was tottering, and 
a touch would bring it to the ground in 
dust. He had been quite right when 
he told her that she was far happier—in 
Arcady. 

Althea wondered at her silence as they 
drove to the station the next day, but 
before they got to Paddington Nan told 
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her with averted eyes and hot cheeks 
what she had overheard. 

“My dearest child, you take things 
so seriously,” she said with an attempt 
at a laugh which was not altogether 
successful. “I told you he was after all 
only a man like the rest. But you put 
him up on a pedestal,and behold he has 
only feet of clay after all. Forget us all, 
my dear; you are better as you are.” 

“ But, Althea, are you really going to 
marry him ?” 

“Who can say, dear? I 
fate 
and give my love to the vicar. 
Nan, dearest ” 

‘Yes?” 

“ Be nice to Dick. 
boy; I met him once. 


leave it to 
Here we are, take care of yourself 


And, 


Heisa dear, g« 0d 
put 


But 


don't 





Good -bye-~ 


him on a pedestal, dear! 
good-bye.” 

The train moved slowly away, and 
Nan went back to Arcadia. 

7 7 * * « 

When the silver moon and the bright 
stars were shining, Nan walked down 
the rose border. The heavy flowers, 
all wet with dew, hung their fragrant 
heads in the still night air. Nan touched 
them with tender fingers. The garden 
gate clicked and someone came up the 
path, someone who put a hand on her 
shoulder and turned her to him with 
a little cry of joy. 

“Why, Dick/” she said, and the 
sound of her voice—tremulous with glad- 
ness—was the first opening of the gate 
of Eden to Dick Verner. 
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the affair would 


ROBABLY 
never have come to a climax 
had it not been for the five or 
six yards of dog which were 


the joy of Miss Allingham’s life. The 
godfathers and godmother of Mr. 
Masterton, however, must be held 
responsible — these estimable people 


having provided their godchild, while 
yet a hapless babe, with that interest- 
ing possession known as a skeleton in 
the cupboard. They, too, had sown 
the seeds of envy in his character. 

For though Masterton was not by 
nature given to envy—perhaps the 
fact that he had youth, health, good 
looks, and a congenial profession may 
have contributed to this amiable trait 
—yet there were times when the green- 
eyed monster rode rough-shod over 
him. A man who could sit down and 
write off his name without evoking an 
ever-widening smile on the part of 
onlookers, or becoming conscious of an 
ever-growing blush on his own—such a 
man, thought Masterton, was indeed 
favoured of the gods. 

It was after he met Miss Cicely 
Allingham that Masterton’s sensitive- 
ness on the subject increased by leaps 
and bounds. With morbid curiosity, 
he once led round the conversation to 
this very point, and she had told him, 
plaintively, that—it was very foolish, 
in fact, quite wicked—but, personally, 
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she never could treat people who had 
funny names with becoming seriousness. 

“IT have scolded myself heaps of 
times,” she went on, “ for it is silly, 
Mr. Masterton, you can’t say it isn’t” 
—Masterton, crouched dejectedly upon 
the extreme edge of his chair, was in 
no mood to contradict any statement 

“but we can’t help it, Marcus, can 
we?” appealing to the sagest dach- 
shund. ‘‘ Do you know, I once knew 
someone called Astrophel—wasn’t it 
wicked of his people to allow it ?— 
and, and ’’—she played with Marcus’s 
ear, looking down—*“ well, I couldn’t 
take him seriously. I just couldn’t.” 

For an instant, Masterton thought of 
revealing his secret. Then his courag: 
failed, in spite of the fact that he was 
a rising young barrister, and had, as a 
rule, no lack of that commodity. She 
could not even take an Astrophel 
seriously ! 

Two days after this heart-rending 
conversation, Masterton, walking up 
the village street, encountered Cicely 
Allingham, her aunt, and five dogs, 
walking down it. The aunt at that 
moment entering a shop, Miss Alling- 
ham and Mr. Masterton strolled up and 
down outside, while the five dachshunds 
entered into their duties as chaperons 
with becoming gravity. 

“A beautiful day,” remarked Cicely 
Allingham ; “ you are lucky to have 
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such fine weather for your holiday, 
Mr. Masterton.” 

“Oh, I am,” he assented, with no 
great heartiness. 

““T suppose you will be going back 
to London soon ? ” 

“In a fortnight.” 

“It must have been very dull for 
you,” remarked the girl sympatheti- 
cally. ‘So unlucky Mr. Bruce being 
obliged to go back early.” 

“Dull!” said Masterton. He was 
about to become eloquent on the 
subject, when it flashed across his mind 
that even an Astrophel could not be 
taken seriously. He relapsed into 
gloom. At this moment’ Miss Alling- 
ham’s aunt trotted out. 

“Cicely, dear, we must be sure and 
order some of Captain Stanger’s 
favourite cakes. I had nearly for- 
gotten about it. He will be here in 
time for tea you know.” 

“Oh, I would have reminded you,” 
said the girl calmly. ‘A great friend 
of my brother’s,”’ she explained, turning 
to Masterton; “I hope you will see 
him.” 

“Such a nice man,” chanted the 
aunt, “‘ such a very nice man.” 

Masterton’s skeleton, ever ready to 
embroil its owner, urged him to take 
a desperate step. “I wonder, now,” 
he said, deceitfully comtemplative, 
‘“‘whether his name is Henry ? ” 

“ Richard,” amended Miss Alling- 
ham instantly. ‘“ But I’m_ nearly 
sure he has a brother Henry. Why! 
do you know him? How nice!” 

“No,” said Masterton bitterly, “I 
don’t.” 

He had cherished a desperate hope 
that the name might be Astrophel. 

“TI think, auntie,” said the girl 
coldly, “that we ought to be seeing 
about those cakes. Good-bye, Mr. 
Masterton.” 

They turned towards the shop, while 





the five dogs filed solemnly past 
Masterton. “Like forget-me-nots,” 
murmured that gentleman, with a 
sentimental sigh—a novel cemparison, 
which, however, referred not to the 
dachshunds, but to Miss Allingham’s 
eyes. 

The next day was Sunday. Master- 
ton found diabolical satisfaction in 
looking out the trains from London, 
and arranging that Captain Stanger 
should miss the connection at every 
possible point. This edifying occupa- 
tion over, he went to church, and, 
from his seat behind Miss Allingham’s 
aunt, reflected with poetic fervour, 
that her niece’s hair was like gold silk, 
with the sun on it. 

Gloom descended once more, when, 
sitting down to lunch, he remembered 
that in four hours Captain Stanger 
would be engaged upon his favourite 
cakes. Masterton determined to spend 
the afternoon in walking fast and 
furiously. 

He started off, disdaining mackin- 
tosh or overcoat, although the clouds 
looked threatening. Let it rain—in 
fact, it had better rain! The elements 
seemed inclined to avail themselves 
of the kind permission. First one 
heavy drop, and then another; the 
clouds grew blacker. He pulled out 
his watch. Nearly three. The rain 
was coming down heavily now, but no 
doubt Captain Stanger would be met 
by a carriage and pair. Masterton 
turned a corner, in imagination driving 
Stanger at breakneck speed up the 
village street. Then, suddenly, he 
stopped, stared, and in utter astonish- 
ment allowed Captain Stanger to travel 
on indefinitely. 

Coming towards him, escerted by 
five dejected dachshunds, was Cicely 
Allingham. She reached him before 
he had recovered from his amazement. 

“Ah, Mr. Masterton! isn’t this too 
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Ten pathetic eyes, and 
her 


dreadful ? ’ 
five glistening, skinny bodies at 
feet chorused: ‘ Dreadful!” 

“Er—er—I’m afraid it looks 
rain,” remarked Masterton. He was 
quite unconscious that the rain was 
steadily dripping down from his cap 
on to hismoustache. Miss Allingham’s 
lips twitched fora moment. Then she 
grew grave. 

‘IT am in the most dreadful muddle, 
Mr. Masterton! Really ’’—the pathos 
of her blue eyes held Masterton speech- 
less and entranced—“‘I daren’t think 
what auntie will say! But I mustn’t 
keep you in the rain. Well, shall we 
come under this tree? You see, I 
thought it was going to be fine, and the 
dogs wanted a walk, and now—I shall 
never be back in time——”’ She gazed 
despairingly down the road. 

“You can’t walk,” said Masterton 
firmly. ‘“‘I’ll just cut back and get 
you a cab.” 

“Indeed you won’t! It takes hours 
to get one on Sundays, and, besides, 
it would be rather wet waiting here 
long, you know.” 

Masterton scanned the 
vain for shelter. There 
house nor barn in sight. 
faced round suddenly. 

“IT say, is Wyldham far off ? ” 

“* Three miles,” she answered deject- 
edly. ‘“‘My poor darling! are you 
dreadfully cold and shivery ? ” 

Masterton gave an_ infinitesimal 
scowl at Marcus, the subject of this 
pleasing commiseration, then pulled 
out a time-table. 

‘** We must be near the next station, 
then ?” 

** Yes, it isn’t far—but there’s sure 
to be no Sunday train.” 

Masterton consulted the time-table 
feverishly. 

“There is, though! Leaves three- 
twenty—-gets in three-thirty.” 


like 


horizon in 
was neither 
Then he 





“Oh, Mr. Masterton ! 
I shall be just in time.” 

“* For the favourite cakes,” muttered 
Masterton, and failed to feel that glow 
which should accompany a virtuous 
action. 

They started for the station, Cicely 
Allingham wet, but radiant. : 

““T am so grateful, Mr. Masterton. 
And how fortunate you had a time- 
table in your pocket. Do you always 
keep one?” ; 

** Not—not exactly,” replied Master- 
ton, who had secreted it for the purpose 
of disarranging Captain Stanger’s 
journey. 

“Well, it was fortunate, anyhow. 
Oh!” with sudden horror. “* Suppose 
they won’t take the dogs! They are 
dreadfully particular on this line.” 

** We'll smuggle them in somehow,” 
said Masterton stoutly. Cicely Alling- 
ham glanced down at her yards of 
favourites. 

** But, you know,” she said doubt- 
fully, “‘ they’re rather long to smuggle.” 

** Don’t worry ’—Masterton spoke 
with heroic assurance—“ I'll see to it.” 

Five minutes after they reached the 
station, the train steamed in. Master- 
ton, in spite of his reassuring words, 
glanced rather hopelessly at the five 
dachshunds, seated demurely on the 
platform. At the same time, he placed 
a silver coin within convenient reach. 
Not a single compartment was empty, 
but he boldly threw open the door of 
one occupied by on old lady and four 
bonnet boxes. 

Miss Allingham stepped in. Marcus 
tried to leap after her, but fell back 
ignominiously. Masterton assisted 
him gravely. Out of the next window, 
two reprehensible excursionists craned 
their heads, with most uncalled for 
interest. Masterton, for all he was 
deeply in love, found time to wish 
them many miles away. 


How lucky! 
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“Six yards, seven yards, eight 
yards,” chanted the excursionists ; 
“wind ’em up, sir, wind ’em up! 


You'll come to the end before long.” 

Masterton picked up Ponto, and 
established him by Marcus’s side. The 
old lady in the corner peered through 
her glasses. 

“Tsay, Bill,” one excursionist 
consulted the other in feigned alarm, 
‘suppose the train ain’t long enough 
to hold ’em? What’s to happen 
then ?” 

Max, with a short squeal of disgust, 
followed Ponto. The old lady in the 
corner rose. 

‘“*May I ask, sir, whether I have 
entered a kennel by mistake? I was 
not aware-——” She broke off with a 
scream, as Marcus playfully ensconced 
himself in the corner she had just 
vacated. 

** Six little—seven little—eight little 
dachshunds fair ! ” sang the excursion- 
ists, with sudden and unexpected 
poetic fervour. 

The guard bustled up. 

““Now then—what’s this? Object 
to the dogs, ma’am ? Certainly. Now, 
sir, no dogs in the carriages on this 
line. Where’ can they go? In the 
van, if they’ve got chains.” 

‘But they haven’t chains,” wailed 
Miss Allingham. 

“Can’t take ’em, then. 
dog in the van already.” 

‘* Poor little dears,”’ interpolated the 
excursionists, sympathetically, “and 
only five to one! Think of that, 
Bill!” 

Masterton, in spirit, rose nobly to the 
occasion. In fact he was kneeling on 
the platform, restraining the frantic 
Ponto from following his mistress. 

‘** Don’t you bother, Miss Allingham. 
Pll bring them home ; I'd like a walk, 
really——”” 

The guard 


There’s a 


whistled; the train 
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moved relentlessly off. The excur- 
sionists waved ironical adieus—going 
through a pantomime as of unrolling 
yards and yards of cloth. Masterton, 
still clasping Ponto, heeded them not. 
Miss Cicely Allingham, indeed, leaning 
back in her corner felt more than one 
twinge of conscience, but her victim 
could have danced for joy. Had 
Stanger ever won a look of gratitude 
like that ? Assuredly not ! He stooped 
and patted Ponto in an ecstasy of bliss, 
then—for he was deeply in love— 
stra’ghtencd himself to watch the last 
curl of smoke disappear. He would 
have to take the dogs up to the house 
—she would thank him in the very 
presence of the objectionable Stanger. 
There was just time to get back, 
change, and be at her house again by 
half-past four. 

He turned and walked quickly off 
the platform. It was still raining— 
what of that ? Let it rain as it had 
never rained before. At the door of 
the station he glanced down with 
brisk friendliness—there were no dogs. 
He went back ; they were still on the 
platform. Masterton called cheerfully 
to them; not a bow leg moved. He 
reminded them, patiently and politely, 
being deeply in love, that he was 
waiting. Not an eye moved in his 
direction. He explained—it was 
pleasant explaining, even to dogs— 
that he was an escort chosen by their 
mistress. Grim determination not to 
move was written on each solemn face, 
over each lengthy body. He called— 
he whistled—he chirruped—he almost 
sang to them. He addressed Marcus 
imploring by name—Marcus distinctly 
hinted in reply that he had not had the 
pleasure of an introduction. 

Once, indeed, the unfortunate man 
had a short interval of bliss. The 
youngest dachshund—who had sneered 
openly a few minutes ago, when the 
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Masterton addressed him as 
‘“* Parcus ’”’—rose, yawned, and waddled 
slowly towards the _ waiting-room. 
Masterton followed, hardly daring to 
breathe. If one went—the rest would 
surely follow. But the youngest 
dachshund trotted up to the fireplace, 
turned round three times, and gently 
and firmly composed itself for a nap. 
One thoughtful eye rested on Masterton 
for an instant, then the lid fell slowly, 
yet with terrible decision. The 
youngest dachshund was asleep. 

Masterton grew desperate. He spoke 
to the youngest dachshund rapidly 
and forcibly. A long-drawn sigh was 
the only answer. He paced up and 
down the waiting-room. The solitary 
porter had gone home—there was no 
house near, where he could borrow 
string for leashes. Yet leashes must 
be found. He softly turned the handle 
of the station master’s door, and found 
it locked. He pryed into the parcels 
office. That door, too, was locked ; 
yet through the window he could see a 
vision of wealth. Three parcels, at 
least, strongly tied with string. Slowly 
and painfuliy, with many a backward 
glance and guilty shudder, Masterton 
writhed through the window. He took 
out his knife—~ 

Some minutes later, Masterton, with 
five pieces of string dangling from his 
hand, and at the furthest extremity of 
each piece a reluctant dachshund, set 
out from the station. It was not a 
swift walk—neither was it one of 
unalloyed bliss. 


* . . 


frenzied 


aa ° 
Captain Stanger selected another 
cake with elaborate care. 

‘* By-the-way,” he remarked, struck 
by a sudden thought, “I saw the 
queerest set-out as we were coming 
up from the station. A chap trudg- 
ing along in all the rain, and by Jove, 
he had about ten yards of dog with 





The 
Captain laughed heartily at the remem- 


him! All on strings, too!” 
brance. “Those dachshunds are 
stupid sort of beasts—don’t you think 
so? Anyone who has five of them 
ought to be in a lunatic asylum.” 

It is doing Miss Allingham injustice 
to suppose she would not have been 
fully capable of the retort scathing. 
But it was not needed. At that 
moment the door opened, and was held 
ajar, while a seemingly endless proces- 
sion marched in. Marcus, a fraction 
of string still about his collar, led the 
way; the youngest dachshund— 
erroneously named Parcus—brought 
up the rear. 

The Captain’s eye-glass dropped, and 
lay unheeded. Marcus waddled up to 
him, and laid one stumpy paw upon 
his boot. 

- * * * * 

Two days later, Masterton received 
the reward of his sufferings in an 
invitation to tea from Miss Allingham’s 
aunt. Captain Stanger had left— 
somewhat precipitately, it seemed. 
Miss Allingham’s aunt wore a martyred 
look ; Cicely herself was pensive. 

Masterton refused cake ostentati- 
ously. He, at least, would not taste of 
the hated Stanger’s remnants. 

The girl watched his manceuvres with 
interest. 

“Tt was such a pity you couldn’t 
come in on Sunday,” she remarked ; 
* those naughty dogs! I never dreamt 
they would make you so late.” 

Masterton smiled palely at the re- 
collection. A smile, too, seemed to 
curl the lip of Marcus on the rug. 

“IT scolded Cicely well,” added the 
aunt severely. “‘ The idea of leaving 
you with all those dogs! It was too 
bad.” 

*“* Darling ! > murmured Miss Alling- 
ham, as Max ingeniously inquired 
whether bread and butter tasted good 
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“What should I have done without 
you, Mr. Masterton? I daren’t even 
think! Do have some cake.” 
Masterton refused with melancholy 
decision. His skeleton, firmly incar- 
cerated during the excitement of 
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IT ONE OF UNALLOVED BLISS.” 


Sunday, had leaped out again with 
renewed activity. She had laughed at 
Astrophel ! 

At this moment, Miss Allingham’s 
aunt flitted out of the room. Masterton 
stopped to pat the youngest dachshund. 
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The youngest dachshund, still smarting 
under erroneous nomenclature, objected 
and was reproved at some length by his 
mistress. 

Whether emboldened by this incident 
or not, Masterton quite suddenly— 
thereby surprising no one more than 
himself—took his courage, and laid it 
at Miss Allingham’s feet. He sat up 
very straight, and gazed vacuously at 
the wall-paper. 

‘“ By-the-way,” he remarked, and 
considered that his tone was one of 
cheerful unconcern, wheras its agony 
caused even Marcus to raise a question- 
ing ear ; “* by-the-way, you are amused 
at queer names, aren’t you ? ” 

Miss Allingham’s eyes rested dis- 
creetly on the fireplace. 

“Oh, very,” she said. 

“IT expect,’ continued Masterton, 
with death-like playfulness, “I can 
tell you a queer one. It’ll—it’ll amuse 
you.” 

Miss Allingham waited politely to be 
amused. 

“It’s funnier than  Astrophel.” 
Masterton nerved himself desperately 
to the charge. 

“Not really ? You are raising my 
hopes, Mr. Masterton. Do tell me!” 

Still Masterton’s prelude was not 
over. If her mirth proved beyond his 
wildest fears, he would still leave no 
loop-hole of escape. 

“It’s my name,” he went on. 

Cicely Allingham hesitated for a 
moment—mischief dancing in _ her 
downcast eyes. Then she stole a 
glance at the miserable Masterton and 
relented. 

* Your name, Mr. Masterton ? Why, 


I know that. It’s Noah. Do you 
think that’s funny? Well, perhaps 
it is. I always thought ’—Cicely 
Allingham had a sense of humour, and 
here she nerved herself valiantly to the 
lie absolute—“ I always thought it was 
rather nice—and—and uncommon.” 

Masterton stared at her. “ You 
know ?”’ he stammered. 

* Yes, I'll tell you ”—the girl toyed 
with Ponto’s ear, looking down—** I— 
I ought to apologise, I know, but before 
you came, Mr. Bruce was telling us you 
had a funny name, and-—well—didn’t 
like it much—and—and—I looked 
it up in the University Calendar,” 
finished Miss Allingham, with slightly 
heightened colour, still playing with 
Ponto’s ear. 

*“ And,” said Masterton, clinging 
from force of habit to the skeleton, who 
was trying to make his exit decently 
and in order—“‘and you didn’t 
laugh ? ” 

Cicely Allingham raised eyes of 
innocent surprise. 

“Laugh ? Why should I laugh ? 
Now Astrophel was a funny name— 
that did make me laugh. But Noah 
—why I shouldn’t mind——” She 
stopped and blushed divinely. 

“You wouldn’t ?” cried Masterton, 
“you really wouldn’t?” He broke 
out into an eloquence which, even 
though he was a rising young barrister, 
had never been heard from his lips 
before. 

“No,” said Cicely Allingham, a few 
minutes later, “I really wouldn’t.” 

Reluctantly, the skeleton waved 
farewell to Masterton, and disappeared 
for ever. 
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ON THE BRINK OF THE MOOR. 


A HOLIDAY 
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By ROBYN RHOSCOMYN 


DO not think it can be said that the 
English holiday-maker of to-day 
takes his pleasures sadly. Per- 
haps it would be better for his 

peace of mind if he sometimes did. He 
has,no doubt, already made his arrange- 
ments for this year’s “trip,” and for 
that brief fortnight or three weeks will 
exchange one town for another. The 
niggers, the pierrots, the monkeys and 
the singers, that have entertained him 
during the winter evenings, will accom- 
pany him to the seaside. All the 
whirl and hum of life is merely jostled 
from this place to that, and our con- 
ventional holiday-maker is unhappy 
without the companionable “ cricket 
edition,’ and the concert pitch of 
excitement to which he proudly adds 


his mite. Rest, there is none; and 
when that illusive dream of happiness 
is over the last state of that man is 
often worse than the first. 

“Who,” writes Ruskin, ‘ among the 
whole chattering crowd, can tell me of 
the forms and precipices of the chain of 
tall white mountains that girded the 
horizon at noon yesterday ? Who saw 
the narrow sunbeam that came out of 
the south, and smote upon their 
summits until they melted and mould- 
ered away in a dust of blue rain? 
Who saw the dance of the dead clouds 
when the sunlight left them last night, 
and the west wind blew them before it 
like withered leaves ? All has passed, 
unregretted as unseen.” 

The charms of the country holiday. 
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however, are becoming more appreci- 
ated, and the number of tired and 
worried men and women who annually 
seek the restfulness and tranquillity of 
rural Britain is increasing year by year. 

The angler and walking tourist must 
have often observed that, considered 
in a broad topographical sense, most of 
the tributary trout-streams of North 
Wales have characteristics in common ; 
but there is one which, to me at least, 
has an especial interest and sublimit:” 
of its own. 

In its lower reaches the brook winds 
through flat meadows of rich pasture, 
and broad ditches full of bulrushes and 
irises serve as hedgerows. Here, if we 
are fortunate, we may catch a momen- 
tary glance of a kingfisher, but the bird 
is shy, and well he may be, so persist- 
ently is he persecuted for his gaily 
coloured feathers. Here, too, the reed- 
warbler sings incessantly throughout 
the day and greater part of the night, 
while his mate sways to and fro in the 
nest that is so cunningly suspended to 
the tall sedges. Then there are the 
familiar water-wheels, almost hidden 
from sight in the deep gorge. The 
white-throated dipper loves the old 
mill and its mossy walls, and not 
unfrequently builds her nest within a 
few feet of the splashing water. Higher 
up, the stream rushes through the 
narrow ravine hedged by precipitous 
rocks to which cling hartstongue ferns 


and spleenworts. Oaks and _ silver 
birches interlace their branches over 
the rushing water, and the deep, 


shadowy pools look black and_for- 
bidding even on one of summer’s 
brightest days. Were it not for these 
unfishable spots many a stream would 
be “ flogged to death,” but these deep 
recesses, where the trout can lie 
unmolested, are nature’s own preserves. 
It is true that an unprincipled fisher- 
man may induce even a veteran trout 





to take a natural “ blue-bettle” or 
grasshopper, if skilfully dabbled on the 
surface of the water from the rocks 
above, but such practices do little harm 
compared to the incessant “* whipping ” 
which the easily fished portions of the 
river annually get. 

The trees become smaller as one 
approaches the moorland, and oaks, 
wry and wind-blown, give way to 
willows. The bracken which grew 
shoulder high in the glen is here scarcely 
more than a foot in height, yet it covers 
the sheep-walks and almost hides from 
view the harebells and trailing yellow 
tormentil. Brambles grow among the 
grey, water-worn stones in mid-stream, 
and the congenial moisture induces the 
blackberries to attain a size and 
lusciousness_ rarely seen elsewhere. 
That connoisseur of ripe fruit, the black- 
bird, enlivens the scene with his 
discordant note of alarm, and sand- 
martins, with a subdued twitter of 
satisfaction, are swooping this way and 
that through the cloud of gnats that 
congregate Gver the water. Here and 
there a bunch of crimson ling projects 
from a crack in a_lichen-covered 
boulder, and before the golden broom 
is passed a few stray pieces of heather 
tell us that the moor is near. 

The stream becomes less rocky as the 
heather gets more abundant, until one 
more ridge is crossed, and the water 
winds slowly through the open moor. 
Far away to the hazy distance, where 
the mountain summits stand against 
the western sky, one can trace its 
course by the sunlight that glances 
from its open curves. There is a 
grandeur and a sweetness about these 
plains of “honied heather” that 
belongs to them and them alone. The 
silence is unbroken but for the hum of 
bees or the weird, far-off cry of curlew 
or lapwing. As one wanders, knee- 
deep, across that glorious purple carpet 
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the blue-grey pollen pufis up at every 
footstep and the air is laden with a 
sweet scent. This spot is exactly like 
that other, yet one never tires of absorb- 
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scene,and one becomes conscious of that 
feeling of sacredness that comes to most 
of us when standing alone in the silent 
aisles of some great cathedral. Even 


“ OAKS AND SILVER BIRCHES INTERLACE THEIR BRANCHES” 
Photo by A. T. Johnson 


ing some of the spirit of beauty that 
emanates from those wondrous moors. 
The violet mist that invests the 
surrounding mountains adds a final 
touch of majesty and solemnity to the 


the merry ripple of the little stream is 
hushed and, as it it, too, had absorbed 
the wonderful essence of pervading 
peace, its waters glide noiselessly 
between the banks of soft, velvety turf, 
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“THE DIPPER LOVFS THE OLD MILL” 


Growing on the spongy moss the 
blood-red sundew spreads out its tiny 
spoon-shaped hands, and slowly the 
clistening fingers close over an unsus- 
pecting insect. The incident, at first, 
strikes as a jarring note in the harmony 
of the scene, and the hard facts of 
science quickly pass before the mind. 
The colour of the heather, of the sun- 
dew, of the grouse, of the trout—here a 
brown and gold, there silver and grey— 
the humming bees, the sunlight, all the 
infinite variety of animal and vegetable 
life are playing their parts in the great 
drama of the universe. Like the men 
and women, they have their exits and 
their entrances, love and hate, selfish- 
ness and altruism, happiness and 
misery, life and death—the main 
factors in the development of all things 
natural—are underlying the most 
exquisite beauties of nature. 

As the source of the stream is 
approached the heather gets less 
luxuriant, until the hill-sides are barren 
and rocky but for the scanty grass and 
a few sheep-cropped furzes. From the 
high crags the wild, free song of the 
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4 
| ring-ousel is heard 


and the stonechat 
accompanies us, 
flitting from rock 
to rock in his own 
jerky manner. The 
mountains now 
loom dark and 
repellent in the 
depth of their 
great shadows, 
but for a lumincus 
band of gold which 
blurs the outline cf 
the rugged horizon 
as the lowering sun 
sinks behind it. 
The halo changes 
into a greenish 
tint, the green into 
grey, the rocks stand out sharp and bold 
against the sky, and, while the sun is 
still shining upon the valley far below. 
twilight envelops the lonely spot. 
Climbing a shoulder of the hill, 
around which the brook winds and 
again becomes musical as it dances over 
its stony course, a strange and weird 
scene comes into view. There, within 
a few hundred yards, is a straggling 
village street with a row of dilapidated 
cottages on the one side, and the stream 
on the other. But there is no sign of 
human life, and the roofless houses, 
long ago abandoned, now serve as wind- 
shelters for the mountain sheep. The 
blocks of slate, of which they are built, 
only add a more impressive tone of cold 
grey to the solitude of the place. Even 
“Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
adorner of the ruin,” has failed, as yet, 
to smooth over the appalling deathliness 
of this “deserted village.” Here a 
parsley fern gives a touch of green to 
the walls and, in the shelter provided by 
the latter, a few undergrown foxgloves 
struggle to survive. A terrified hare 
will perhaps scuttle out of one of the 





Photo by A. F. Perrin. 
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cottages as we pass and go bounding 
over the huge mass of slaty debris 
that extends from the stream for a 
couple of hundred feet up the hill- 
side. Window frames, doors and 
rafters have all disappeared, and the 
few pieces of partly burned wood, 
showing where some passing shepherd 
had rested and lit a fire, only give a 
touch of intenser desolation to the 
place. A small bit of bright blue china 
lies on the gravel in the river bed where 
the trout are sunning themselves, but 
it is worn smooth at the edges like a 
beach pebble. 

The old mountains that once echoed 
with the report of the blasting gun- 
powder, or rumbled as the tons of slate 
refuse were tilted over the brink of the 
hill, are once more silent, and the for- 
saken village lies in the chilly evening 
mist like a skeleton of the human life 


that it once tenanted. Nature is 
daiming her own again. The bare, 
bleached walls and_half-demolished 


chimneys raise themselves up gaunt and 
unprotected, as if imploring mercy from 
the wintry storms that every year 
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By V. H. 





EXTENUATING 


FRIEDLAENDER 


I see you shrug your shoulders: 
[t’s not my fault—(you sha// not shake your head !) 
Because, you see, I’m waiting till you guess 

That you forgot to give me your address. 
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brings them lower, while the empty 
windows, like the eye sockets of a skull, 
stare with a blank expression of aban- 
donment and resignation over that 
wilderness of rubble. But let us leave 
this dead thing in its coldness and 
desolation. 

The moor that stretches below is no 
longer purple, for nature has covered 
it with her fleecy mantle of evening. 
The dew will glisten in diamond beads 
on the lichened boulders when the sun 
rises to-morrow, and before the grouse 
has dried its wings and crowed to the 
returning light, the tiny flower of the 
sundew will have received the sun-kiss 
of morning. Its petals will close again 
before the bees are- well awake, and 
before the last night moth has hidden 
itself for the day. 

The man who can light his peace-pipe, 
and dream again of the mountains 
‘with their gates of rock, pavements of 
cloud, choirs of stream and_ stone 
traversed by the continual stars,”’ has 
an unfailing antidote for the petty 
worries, as well as the deeper sorrows of 
life. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


ALL thoughts of me your angry spirit vex, 
You're saying things, I know, about my “sex”; 
I could, indeed (but cannot) change your view: 
If you were [—I wonder what you'd do? 


’ 


“ Are women’s promises not meant to keep?” 
You ask me always, waking or asleep. 

Ah, dearest, yes, I know I said I'd write ; 
And so I have—to-night and every night. 


smile instead ! 
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IMPRESSIONS OF KODAIKANAL and o 

and 1 

By GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B. circui 

never 

N these dayswhen everybody travels the place recently presented itself, ! I mig 
and when almost every nook and _ very gladly availed myself of it. great 
corner of the globe is visited and In making my way from Ootacamunl § papit 

written about, it is pleasant to to Kodaikanal, I went via Trichinopoly extin, 

light upon a spot which is still com- which, though it is chiefly noted for passi 

paratively virgin soil, and over which its peculiar gold work has many other lous 
the trail of the ub.quitous tourist has claims to admiration, as it happenst0 f yey, 


not yet passed. Such a spot is possess much natural beauty both Of pe ; 
Kodaikanal—the most beautifully physical configuration and climate. It § on 4, 
situated Hill Station in Southern India, lies in the fertile Kavari valley neat § after 
and possessing such a unique charm Tanjore, and being commanded by 4§ was 

that the wonder is it hasn’t been strong fort perched on a steep grant jever: 
discovered long ago. It has, however, peak 500 feet high, it looks imposing temp! 
a local reputation. And I had heard and attractive as you approach it, with B ynea, 
so much about its scenic attractions, its beautiful clumps of woodland, and the | 
that when an opportunity of visiting its strange, fantastic buildings. Beside. § chroy 
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it is close to the famous temple of 
Srirangam—which is one of the most 
remarkable Hindu buildings in India, 
and of such vast extent that the temple 
and its outworks have actually a total 
circuit of nearly four miles! I shall 
never forget the first time I saw what 
I might call a service in one of these 
great Indian temples. Of course a 
habit of travel has a_ tendency to 
extinguish wonder, and beget a sort of 
passive acceptance of new and marvel- 
lous sights and surroundings. But a 
very remarkable scene when seen for 
the first time leaves an impression 
on the mind which is never effaced in 
after years. The service I allude to 
was in the “Holy City” of Con- 
jeveram. As I stood in the outward 
temple-shrine, I heard the most weird 
unearthly strains of music issuing from 
the house of the god, which was 
shrouded in gloom and darkness at the 


time. At first the performers remained 
unseen, but presently from one side 
of the stage, as it were, a white-robed 
procession emerged, and advanced 
slowly with lighted torches, while the 
music drew nearer too. Shortly after- 
wards, the image of the god was seen 
advancing—carried on the shoulders of 
the priests ; and as the light streaming 
out of the darkness fell upon it and 
also illuminated the silent bearers, and 
the wild music still continued, the 
whole scene formed a typical picture 
of heathen worship, and with its rever- 
ent gloom was so very impressive in 
many of its details that for the moment 
one almost forgot its absurdity. 
Although I and my party left 
Trichinopoly at nine o’clock in the 
evening, in consequence of necessary 
delays on the road, we did not reach 
Kodaikanal until four o’clock on the 
following afternoon. It was thus a 
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long journey, but by no means an 
unpleasant one.* On the contrary, 
travelling in India, notwithstanding 
unavoidable drawbacks, is always 
interesting to the student and the 
observer, because it is so stimulating 
to the imagination and suggests so 
much more than meets the eye. In 
the first place, it takes you through a 
part of the most historically interesting 
portion of the world. For during two 
thousand years Asia stood in the 
vanguard of progress, and while we 


proud Westerners were savages, its 
dusky millions were comparatively 
civilised and enlightened. Further- 


more, there are many parts in which 
at every turn you see scenes from the 
Old Testament reproduced with such 
wonderful fidelity to detail that while 
looking on at them you fancy that 
Time must have passed over this region 
with folded wing, and left it in change 
unchanged. Besides, everywhere and 
in all parts, the majesty of this silent 
land (which does not move with the 
times but still remains alien to every- 
thing else, and ignores the rest of the 
world) exercises a spell over the mind 
which is so powerful that none can 
remain insensible to it. 

On the morning after we left Trichin- 
opoly we halted for a while at a dak 
bungalow which has a very unpro- 
nounceable name—Krishnamanaick’s 


Tope !—but which proved a_ very 
welcome resting place nevertheless. 


Shortly before we reached it, the clouds 
had begun to stir with vague prophecies 
of the dawn, but as yet only the stars 


(which looked a little weary with 
night-watching) were visible. Pre- 


sently, however, there came a delicate 
mauve hue in the sky, and gradually 
fitful rays of light gleamed out of the 


* With one exception, namely, the time 
called the Transit, a springless, two-wheeled 


the express purpose of dislocating the human fr: 








East, which brought the distant moun. 
tain peaks into relief here and there. 
After that, while the stars grew paler 
by degrees, objects around us became 
more distinctly outlined ; the hill tops 
came into view one after the other; 
and the curtain of night being slowly 
withdrawn, a new day was born! ~ 

Thenceforward our journey was as 
pleasant as possible—for it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the charm of an 
Indian morning. During the day, even 





in the most favoured regions, the 
weather often leaves much to bk 
desired. But when morning walks 


with dewy footsteps over the Eastem 
hills, the crisp air is so singularly pure, 
clear and fresh, and possesses such an 
invigorating quality that while inhaling 
it you experience a pleasant sensation 
as if everything around you had 
been new-created—yourself among the 
number ! 

On arriving at Kodaikanal, I and 
my party at once proceeded to the 
pretty villa by the lakeside, which was 
to be our place of residence whilst we 
remained at the Station. We found 
it a very attractive spot, as the hous 
is embosomed in sheltering trees and 
stands close to a glittering sheet 
water, in which everything on its banks 
is duplicated so distinctly that its 
sometimes puzzling to decide which & 
the more real—the objects as_ they 
are, or as they appear when reflectedis 
the shining waters of the Kodai Lake 

Almost immediately after my arrival 
I was visited by the Durai Rajah 
(brother of the Rajah of Pudukota) 
General Mackenzie, and the Forts 
Officer of the Pulney Hills, who came 
as a deputation from the residents 
bid me welcome. They were all mos 
kind and courteous. And while the 


during which we had to travel in what ® 
cart, which seems to have been invented | 
me 
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former placed their dogcarts at my 
disposal, the latter offered to show me 
over the place and give me all the 
informaton that I might require 
concerning it.* 

Indeed, during my twelve days 
so;ourn at Kodaikanal the residents, 
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me ; while as for the word hospitality, 
it really seemed to acquire a new 
significance there. 

Meanwhile, in addition to its other 
attractions I found that Kodai was so 
surrounded by beauty spots that there 
was some new excursion to be made 








MITELVER CASCADE, 


both ind‘vidually and collectively, were 
so very kind and thoughtful that I 
carried away a most pleasant recollec- 
tion of this charming little station with 


* Among other things he told me that the 
extraordinary as that at Travancore. In the 
the reigning Maharajah succeeds to the throne; 


each day, and some fresh object uf 
interest to be visited. My initial walk 
was to Pillar Rocks, which are close by, 
and which are certainly extraordinary 
law of inheritance in these parts is just as 


latter territory the eldest son of the sister of 
but here the Durai Rajah, merely because his 


horoscope was not sufficiently clear, has been superseded by his younger brother, and the 


decision of the astrologist has been accepted without question.ns by al 


pal ics, 
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enough to afford even the most blase 
traveller a new sensation. The first 
view of these stupendous crags fills you 
with a feeling of wonderment not 
unmixed with awe. And as you take 
in the various details of the scene you 
feel as if you must be gazing on the 
wrecks of a primeval world, or one of 
Nature’s most successful chambers of 
imagery. For in many places these 
rocks with their squareness of plan, 
their corbellings and pinnacles, look 
so like half-ruined buildings that it is 
difficult to believe they are not so— 
the illusion being almost complete. 

From the summit of these Pillar 
Rocks, too, an extensive view of the 
surrounding country is obtainable ; 
an ever-varying panorama of hill and 
plain which reflects every change in 
the heavens, and forms a picture that 
is indeed a feast to the eye. For 
beyond the nearer ranges, high hills of 
beautiful conformation crop up here 
and there, with misty Travancore, 
indistinct and shadowy, stretching 
away like a dream into the blue dis- 
tance. 

The people of Kodaikanal consider 
their lake the gem of the place, and 
boating on it is one of their favourite 
amusements. It became ours, too, 
while we remained there, and many 
a pleasant row we had over its limpid 
waters. One in particular I shall 
never forget. We crossed over to the 
other side to see a wonderful orchard 
farm whch is one of the sights of the 
Station. And on arriving at the spot, 
we found that our host, the Durai 
Rajah, had a little al fresco repast 
prepared for us, which was certainly 
the prettiest thing of the kind I had 
ever seen. For there were flowers 
everywhere ; masses of bloom in every 
availab’e spot ; and blossoms of such 
varied and brilliant hues that they 
formed a very rainbow of colour all 


along the table. The air, too, was 
scented with their fragrance. And as 
we ate our strawberries and cream 
under the green-wood tree, where the 
silence was so deep that the dropping 
of a leaf could be heard, the whole 
scene seemed quite idyllic, and stands 
out in my memory as an episode 
rather than a continuous part of 
ordinary, prosaic life. 

There are no less than seven water- 
falls within easy reach of Kodaikanal, 
and all of them are well worth seeing. 
But the one which impressed me most 
was the Mitelver Cascade. It is a vast 
volume of water falling from a great 
height into a pool, which lies in a 
wooded gorge so deeply sunk in the 
heart of the hills and so sequestered 
and apart, that not even the faintest 
echo from the great outer world ever 
seems to reach it. Indeed, its segrega- 
tion is so phenomenal that it would 
almost seem as if Nature were desirous 
of keeping its beauty all to herself. 
For there is no sight or sound of lite 
anywhere ; no pulsation of vitality ; 
and the silence is so profound that even 
the sound of the falling water seems 
rather to accentuate than break it. 
And yet notwithstanding its solitari- 
ness, this lonely glen, with its woods 
and waters, its soft green sward, its 
splintered rocks tapestried with moss 
and frescoed with lichen, and its steep 
sides slothed in many places with 
foliage, is a  never-to-be-forgotten 
scene. For the trees which spring 
up here and there exhibit all the 
mingled tints of sycamore, hazel, 
birch, beech, palm, the red-berried 
banyan, and maple. In some parts, 
too, the acclivities bristle with granite 
rocks, which when the — sunshine 
glints upon them sparkle brilliantly. 
And as on the day I visited it the 
atmosphere was flooded with amber 
light and the serene sky piled with 
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shining clouds everything was at its 
best, and the whole picture was full 
of that indefinable charm which 
satisfies the inner senses while it also 
delights the eye. 

After having duly explored the 
ravine I ascended the hill on the far 
side of the cascade, and though it was 
a stiff climb on a hot day, I was indem- 
nified for the fatigue it imposed by the 
magnificent view of mountain and 
forest, hill and valley, which was 
unfolded before me as I reached the 
top. The point on which I stood was 
between seven and eight thousand feet 
above sea level, and I estimated that 
the far-off misty horizon was at least 
eighty miles away. The outspread 
picture, too, was as varied as it was 
extensive, and seemed to embrace 
many zones of Indian vegetation, from 
the dark luxuriant jungle of the plain, 
to the figs, acacias and bamboos of 
the lower spurs, and again, to a new 
floral world, where Australian blue- 
gums and golden wattles dominate the 
scene. 

But it was always the same in this 
most attractive region. Wherever I 
went,and in whichever direction I might 
walk or ride, I saw fair and pleasant 
scenes around me on all sides. I 
noticed, too, that the bazaar keeps 
discreetly in the background here, 
instead of being very much in evidence, 
as the native town so often is at the 
other Hill Stations. And this is a very 
great advantage, owing to the habits 
and customs of the inhabitants. The 
truth is, we have not yet succeeded in 
indoctrinating the native mind with 
the idea that cleanliness is akin to 
godliness. Nor, as I greatly fear, shall 
we ever succeed in doing so. For 


European modes of thought are so 
alien to the Hindu—whether of high 
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or low caste—that a sympathetic 
grasp of them is in most cases practi- 
cally impossible. The result is that 
the gulf between Briton and native 
yawns as wide and deep as ever. 
Nature seems to have raised an im- 
passable barrier between them. And 
though these dusky people recognise 
us as the dominant race, and are 
obliged to conform to our laws (from 
which they have derived such infinite 
benefit) in the inner world of thought 
and feeling over which law has no 
power, the native remains the same 
now as he has ever been, and, presum- 
ably, ever will be. For him, the rest- 
less individuality of the European has 
no attraction ; by him the voice alike 
of progress and science is unheard. He 
sees the pageant of life go by like a vast 
phantasmagoria which does not affect 
him in any way; and uninfluenced by 
time or tide, the difference between 
him and us is still so great, that even 
at the present day, the Biblical simile 
—as far as the East is from the West 
—is as apposite as ever. 

The scenery around Kodaikanal is so 
diversified that it presents features to 
suit every taste. On one side, the 
twilight gloom of the dark woodland, 
and on the other the sunny brightness 
of a smiling valley ; here a bold upland 
covered with grass as fresh and green 
as that of an English knoll ; and there, 
a secluded dell starred with all sorts 
of familiar wild flowers; close by, a 
tiny stream which seems to glitter with 
gladness as it goes on its way rejoicing ; 
and further on, the still blue lake, 
which might be taken as an image of 
repose ; while everywhere, there is the 
gracious outline of the hills, and an 
atmosphere so bland and elastic that 
the mere fact of breathing it is a 
pleasure in itself. 








THE UNMASKING OF MR. SCREMERSTON 


By H. L. PATTINSON 


“ 


MUST own, my dear, this invita- 
tion gratifies me extremely,” said 
Mr. Scremerston, laying down 
the letter he had just been read- 

ing ; “a bishop, my dear, must be careful 
in the choice of his guests—even though 
they are the guests of a single day. 
Though not ardently ecclesiastical 
myself, I cannot fail to see that large- 
minded hospitality like this, in the heads 
of our church, widens and deepens its 
hold on the people of this country. I 
am not ashamed to confess that this 
recognition of myself appears to me to 
add to my position in society. It comes 
from a source different from that whence 
sprung my election to Parliament. It is 
therefore unique of its kind, and in the 
nature of a gain. What do you think, 
my dear?” 

“It is certainly unexpected, my dear,” 
answered Mrs. Scremerston, in a tone of 
depreciation which was not without its 
sting. 

“Well, perhaps it is unexpected,” re- 
torted Mr. Scremerston hotly, “but | 
don’t see that it is any the worse for 
that. No doubt the bishop is an Oxford 
man. I am of the sister university. But 
since his elevation to the See of Ely, the 
bishop has been careful to ingratiate 
himself with the Cambridge authorities.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate he invited 
you on that account?” inquired Mrs. 
Scremerston, with mild severity. 

“Well! no. I don’t suppose he did,” 
answered Mr. Scremerston candidly, 
with just a trace of a smile on his face. 
“In fact, the authorities of Cambridge 
might scarcely regard it as a compli- 
ment if he had. No, of course I don’t 
mean to say he invites me as representa- 
tive of the University, you know. Still, 
there is no doubt I am, or was, a Cam- 
bridge man, and therefore an invitation 
from an Oxford man to me comes with 


a certain grace. It is a thousand pities 
you cannot come with me, my dear.” 

“Indeed, I wish I could, my dear,” 
said his wife, “but I cannot possibly 
throw mamma over. She has been look- 
ing forward to the trip to Homburg all the 
summer. In fact, her health depends 
on it, and the visit must not be postponed. 
There is nothing to be done but decline.” 

“T am afraid we must so far as you 
are concerned,” said Mr. Scremerston 
with studied carelessness, “but as | 
never intended to go with you—and as 
I have no previous engagement——’ 

“ Alfred,” interposed his wife, “you 
don’t mean to say you will go alone ?” 

“Indeed, my dear, I see no reason 
against it.” 

“ But, Alfred, you seldom even go to 
church.” 

“T have been a little remiss of late,” 
admitted Mr. Scremerston; “ but I have 
always been a churchman, you know. 
The services of our church are endeared 
to me by the association of a lifetime.” 

“ My dear, you are quoting your elec- 
tion address.” 

“Well, what of that? Do you suppose 
election addresses are nothing but lies ?” 
“They are not invariably sincere.” 

“I suppose you are thinking of your 
father’s,” was the sharp reply. “ Mine 
were. However, election addresses or 
not, it was deuced kind of the bishop to 
invite me, and I’m hanged if I don’t go.” 

“My dear Alfred, consider. The very 
violence of your language proves your 
rashness. Ely is so close to Cambridge, 
you know. The conversation is sure to 
turn on the University, and then your 
career at Magdalen will come up. You 
might even meet the master at the 
bishop’s table.” 

“Well, what of that?” said Mr. Scre- 
merston defiantly. “I am a graduate of 
the University of Cambridge.” 
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“Oh, Alfred ! 


An cegrotat in botany, 
my dear. Followed by an intimation 
that you had better cease to reside. 
Then those awful men who used to come 
with the bills. Bills for such things— 
dogs trained for fighting—cocks for the 
same purpose—race horses—billiards 
and wine. Alfred, pause before it is too 
late. Suppose any of these men should 
see you with the bishop and publish 
your disgrace. Far better not to go at 
all, my dear.” 

“ Ada,” said Mr. Scremerston, now 
thoroughly roused and smiting the table 
with his fist, “ your remarks are scandal- 
ous and unfair. If I was a little fast at 
Cambridge, I flatter myself my later life 
atoned for that. I may have had bills, 
and they are all paid. If not dis- 
tinguished in learning I have, at least, 
made money in business, and not used it 
badly either. I made a public park at 
Ipswich, and built a wing on the hospital. 
There are not many people who have 
done more for their native town.” 

“No, Alfred, I know how good you 
are. Don’t suppose I wish to reproach 
you with your past life, my darling. But 
why go where you will be reproached for 
it Almost to the very scene of your 
youthful excesses. And above all things, 
to stay with the bishop. Remember that 
though you did so much for the hospital 
and park, yet you did refuse to subscribe 
to the restoration of St. Mary Abbot.” 

“Well, I know I did,” said Mr. Scre- 
merston, “but I can’t bear that fellow 
Eppleton and his sanctified ways. Be- 
sides, the bishop may know all about 
this, and yet he invites me. So, as he 
bears no grudge, he must be a real good 
fellow, and I’ll go and put a tenner into 
the plate for him next Sunday.” 

Mrs. Scremerston saw that resistance 
only tended to make her husband’s de- 
termination stronger. So the following 
Saturday saw a temporary break-up of 
the household, the husband leaving for 
Ely and the wife for Homburg. 

Though bold enough in the domestic 
circle, it was not without some secret 


fears that Alfred Scremerston, Esq., 
M.P., decided to visit Ely. He was, at 
the time of this story, a man of forty, 
the usefulness of whose later years had 
atoned, as he said, for a somewhat 
stormy youth. Succeeding to his 
father’s large business, he had managed 
and extended the brewery with eminent 
success. He was at the head of most of 
the local movements of his native town 
besides being its member of Parliament. 
In short, he was a man of influence, 
and to this influence and to a hint 
from his bugbear, the Rev. Edward 
Eppleton, he owed the honour of an 
invitation to Ely. 

As he entered the palace he presented 
the appearance of a burly healthy Eng- 
lishman, about six feet high, with reddish 
face, dark mutton-chop whiskers, and 
plain resolute features. He was attired 
in dark tweed, wore heavy work-a-day 
boots with white spats, bore enough 
jewellery for use and none for ornament, 
and, though hearty and respectable in 
appearance, could not be said to impart 
any sanctity to his surroundings. 

He was painfully conscious of this 
defect—at least, in the guest of a bishop 
—as he was ushered into the presence of 
that dignitary. He was agreeably sur- 
prised to be greeted by a tall elderly 
man, with whom, as he afterwards ex- 
pressed it, he felt at once he should get 
on. The party in the house was agree- 
able and not too ecclesiastical, the 
bishop’s lady was a good hostess, the 
dinner was good, and when Mr. Scre- 
merston retired to rest after a pipe in the 
bishop’s study, during which politics, 
national and local, formed the topic of 
conversation, he told himself how exag- 
gerated had been his wife’s fears and 
how little different were churchmen from 
the rest of the world. Before retiring he 
opened his dressing bag, and laid on 
the dressing table the expiatory “ten- 
ner,” so that he might not forget to take 
it to the cathedral in the morning, and, 
in the excess of his satisfaction, added 
thereto another five pound note to 
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emphasise to his own mind his adherence 
to the Church of England. 

Sunday morning rose bright and clear, 
and Mr. Scremerston was up betimes. 
Pocketing his notes, he descended to 
prayers and breakfast, and about a 
quarter past ten started, with the bishop, 
to walk to the cathedral, his refusal to 
drive having much raised him in that 
worthy’s estimation. Their road lay 
through the town, and Mr. Scremerston 
felt a glow of imparted virtue as he 
joined in returning the many salutes 
bestowed on his companion. The bishop 
was somewhat silent, probably reflecting 
on the heads of his sermon, so Mr. Scre- 
merston had scope for a flight of fancy, 
in which he depicted himself a strict 
churchman, worshipping twice on Sunday, 
repenting his past errors, even going to 
church on Good Friday and Ascension 
Day, and founding a church in his native 
town. 

All was going smoothly in his passage 
to an end perfumed with the odour of 
sanctity, when a turn in the street 
brought about a rude interruption. A 
few yards distant stood a public-house, 
and the approach of the bishop created 
a disturbance among a knot of idlers 
in front of it. These idlers, being 
Britons, scorned to fly, but they retreated 
to the shelter of an archway, and, half- 
averted, surveyed the bishop’ with 
mingled fear and defiance. The _inci- 
dent amused Mr. Scremerston, who 
scanned the fugitives with the superi- 
ority of a man familiar with that which 
they dreaded. Imagine then his con- 
sternation, when one of them made him 
a sign of intelligence, not to say of 
recognition. He turned with anger, 
quickly changed to horror. Under a 
sealskin cap, much the worse for wear, 
he made out the features of one Bill 
Carberry, a noted character about Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Scremerston remembered 
sundry passages of his past life, in which 
such illicit sports as dog and cock fight- 
ing had linked him in a common interest 
with Carberry. Carberry remembered 





them too, for he grinned from ear to ear 
and removed his sealskin cap. Mr. 
Scremerston fumed and looked anxiously 
at the bishop. 

His lordship, fortunately, was pre- 


occupied. He returned the salute 
mechanically, as Mr. Scremerston had 
previously returned salutes intended for 
him, and the two passed on without 
further comment. Mr. Scremerston 
breathed again, but so great had been 
his peril, that he could not resist a glance 
over his shoulder as they turned the 
next corner. With horror he saw that 
Carberry had followed them. A cold 
perspiration beaded his brow. Would 
he address him? He knew Carberry 
well. A man of infinite impudence, who 
dreaded a gamekeeper more than cecu- 
menical council, and a policeman more 
than either. If he had anything to say 
(and his following them showed that he 
had) he would say it before St. Peter 
himself, and Mr. Scremerston knew it. 
Only one course Jay before him. He 
dropped behind the bishop at the next 
corner, and made an energetic move- 
ment with his arm, which said as plain 
as arm could say “begone.” Far 
from appreciating this sign, Carberry 
took it as an invitation. He quickened 
his pace to a shambling run, and Mr. 
Scremertson, like a hunted creature, 
sped after the bishop, who by this time 
had noticed his delay. 

“TI do not walk too fast for you, Mr. 
Scremerston? There is the cathedral. 
I endeavour to be punctual.” 

“Oh, not a bit,” replied Mr. Scremer- 
ston, posting forward. “ Nothing so bad 
as being late for church. Disturbs the 
other people. Worst form in the world.” 

“T agree with you most heartily,” re- 
plied the bishop; “but here we must 
part. If you enter by the south door, 
and tell the verger you are in my party, 
he will conduct you to a stall in the 
choir opposite my throne. You will get 
a better view of the pulpit and lectern 
there.” 

“Oh, thank you,” blurted out Mr 
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Scremerston, to whom moments were 
now precious. So, making for the south 
door at an undignified trot, he plunged 
through the swinging door just as Car- 
berry entered the close, not, alas, too 
soon to be perceived by him. 

The stalls to which Mr. Scremerston 
was conducted, were immediately behind 
the seats of the choir, and separated 
behind from the rest of the chancel by 
open carved work. Most of the congre- 
gation sat in the nave, but on occasions 
when the nave was full, chairs filling the 
space between the choir and the wall of 
the cathedral, accommodated a. sstill 
larger number. Mr. Scremerston noticed 
that the chairs in his rear were empty, 
and seated himself in his stall with a 
feeling of relief. Before long, the 
choristers and officiating clergy came in, 
succeeded by the bishop, who seated 
himself immediately opposite Mr. Scre- 
merston, and the service began. 

We are obliged to confess that though 
Mr. Scremerston boasted of his famili- 
arity with the service of the Church of 
England, disuse had somewhat impaired 
his knowledge. He was therefore fully 
occupied during the earlier part of the 
service with the endeavour so to com- 
port himself as to pass muster in the 
eyes of the bishop. It was only when 
the Litany gave him comparative relief, 
by allowing him to remain on his knees, 
that he became aware of certain diver- 
sions in his rear. He distinctly heard 
the insertion of a stick through the 
woodwork of his stall. Before long he 
received a distinct poke in the back. 
Judging that this was some trick of a 
mischievous boy, Mr. Scremerston re- 
solved to confound the offender, He 
waited till the stick gave him a second 
poke, seized it, wrenched it out of the 
hand of his tormentor, and pulled it 
through the woodwork. The stick 
had a thick knob at the end. It 
caught in the carving with a bang, and 
instantly all eyes were on him. Mr. 
Scremerston promptly assumed an atti- 
tude of devotion, and trembled as he 


heard a hoarse voice behind him 
whisper :— 

“Mr. Scremerston, sir.” 

Mr. Scremerston buried his face in his 
hands, conscious even through that 
screen of the eye of the bishop. 

‘« Sir,” whispered the voice again, but 
Mr. Scremerston moved not. Attention 
was at last diverted from him. He 
turned slightly, and glaring at the 
speaker, said :— 

“What do you want?” 

“T have a little dawg,” whispered Car- 
berry. 

“Go to the devil,” responded Mr. 
Scremerston, resuming his attitude of 
devotion. 

“TI knowed you,” pursued the voice, 
“but I did not like to speak before the 
old feller. I'll be outside when you 
come out; left 0’ the door.” 

“ All right,” responded Mr. Scremer- 
ston, clutching at this straw. “Go away 
now.” 

A shuffling behind informed him of 
the success of his device. When he 
rose at the end of the Litany, a hasty 
glance behind assured him of safety, 
and, with a sigh of relief, he composed 
himself to hear the sermon. 

The text was from Romans vi. 21: 
“ What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed.” As he 
heard it, Mr. Scremerston looked up ap- 
prehensively. The bishop was not looking 
at him, so dismissing all thought of a 
personal application, he listened with 
some complacency to the sins of the 
early church, congratulating himself on 
the spread of civilisation since that time. 

It was only at the end of the service 
that his own difficulties recurred to him, 
but fortunately there were several exits 
to the cathedral. He chose the northern- 
most, and had the satisfaction, as he 
rejoined the bishop, of seeing Carberry 
waiting patiently at the south door. 
There, had Mr. Scremerston been con- 
sulted, he would probably have remained 
as irremovably as Theseus, and as long. 
“ Sedet aternumque sedebit,’ muttered 
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Mr. Scremerston to himself, as he walked 
away. 

lhe rest of the day passed pleasantly. 
Mr. Scremerston excused himself from 
a second visit to the cathedral, and the 
bishop did not seem to take the excuse 
badly. Only one little cloud obscured 
the prospect for atime. During supper 
the butler leant over Mr. Scremerston’s 
shoulder and said, “ There is a man out- 
side wants to see you, sir.” 

“What does he want?” inquired Mr. 
Scremerston, uncomfortably. 

“Wouldn't tell me, sir,” replied the 


butler. “He said it was something 
about a dog.” 

Mr. Scremerston trembled, but rallied 
his wits. 


“I don’t want to see him. Tell him 
to write to my keeper at Ipswich.” 

After supper the gentlemen smoked a 
pipe before retiring, during which they 
discussed the housing of the poor. The 
bishop was studying the subject. 

“I am making investigation in my 
own town,” he said. “In fact, I must 
apologise in advance for leaving you for 
an hour or two to-morrow evening. I 
have promised to visit some of the lower 
parts of Ely with one of the Scripture 
readers. If we are to reform this evil, 
we must understand its extent, so I 
have determined to see for myself. And 
now, if you have finished your pipe, we 
will go to bed.” 

“Well,” mused Mr. Scremerston as he 
undressed, “ I had a narrow shave to-day. 
To think that I cannot come to Ely 
without meeting that villain Carberry. 
The scoundrel! How did he dare to 
follow me when I was with the bishop? 
It was very ready of me, I think, to tell 
him to write to Ipswich. I think I 
checkmated him there.” 

So saying, he approached the dressing- 
table, and there, in front of the glass, 
lay a missive addressed in a sprawling 
hand and daubed with the marks of 
dirty fingers. Fortunately the bishop 
was not present to hear his guest’s re- 
marks as he opened it. 





“HONNERED SIR, 
“I missed yer at the dor. 


The ole 
boy is goin out to-morrer, so you might 
slip out, which I'll wait for yer at the 


garding dor. Harf past ait. There will 
be dog fitin and two bruisers with the 
raw uns, fitin to a finish. Ony a thick un 
entrance, as some young toffs from 
Cambridge stands the stakes. 
“Your sarvant to command, 
“T. CARBERRY.” 

“The pertinacious scoundrel!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Scremerston; “but I’ll be 
even with him after all. I'll let him 
come to the garden gate, and if the 
bishop leaves before half-past eight, I'll 
just go round and beat him to a jelly, 
and teach him not to intrude himself 
where he is not wanted. If I can't 
manage the hiding, he will have his wait 
for nothing at any rate. But I'll hide 
him if I can, as sure as my name’s Scre- 
merston.” And with this comfortable 
scheme of vengeance he retired to rest. 

The next day was no less pleasant 
than the preceding. The more Mr. 
Scremerston saw of the bishop, the more 
he liked him. The morning was spent 
in an archeological visit to the cathedral. 
In the afternoon they went to see the 
race of the Trial Eights, where, as both of 
the friends had been keen oarsmen, the 
time passed delightfully. Mr. Scremer- 
ston further met several old Cambridge 
acquaintances, and was glad to note 
that no unpleasant reminiscences of his 
university exploits came up. Thus, it 
was on the best of terms with themselves 
and each other, that they sat down to 
dinner at seven. Mr. Scremerston looked 
at his watch as the bishop rose from the 
table with renewed apologies for leaving 
his guest. It was not quite a quarter 
past eight, and hoping not to miss his 
revenge, he remarked that he would 
smoke a cigar outside, stepped from the 
dining-room to the terrace, where he 
had previously concealed his stick, and 
hastened to the garden gate. It was 
dark, but with a grim joy he was able to 
make out the form of his tormentor. He 
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stole on, wishing to take him by surprise. 
An outcry must be avoided, as the 
house was not far off. Mr. Scremerston 
watched till his enemy’s back was 
turned, opened the gate, sprang on him, 
clutched him by the throat with both 
hands, and shook him. 

“You infernal scoundrel!” he said be- 
tween the shakes, “I'll teach you to 
intrude where you’re not wanted. What 
the deuce do you mean by plaguing me 
with your company? Do you think I’m 
coming out to your dirty slums? It’s bad 
enough to be followed to church by you. 
You might have known I hated the 
sight of you there ; but to dare to send 
me messages at dinner. Just wait till I 
get my stick and I’ll break every bone 
in your body!” 

Then releasing his enemy with one 
hand, Mr. Scremerston groped in the 
darkness for his stick. Hitherto, surprise 
seemed to have made the culprit dumb, 
but feeling himself partially free, he 
twisted away from the loosened hold, 
upsetting Mr. Scremerston as he did so, 
and with a yell disappeared in the dark- 
ness at the top of his speed. Shaking 
with laughter, Mr. Scremerston picked 
himself up. The yell might have been 
heard; it behoved him to regain the 
terrace as speedily as possible. He had 
scarcely done so and lighted his cigar, 
when he was startled to see the bishop 
coming from the house. He was dressed 
as a layman, and hurried along the path 
to the garden gate. 

“A little late,” he cried; “had to 
change my clothes. I shall soon return.” 

Mr. Scremerston started. The bishop 
was going out by the gate he had just 
left. A minute or two sooner and he 
would have witnessed Carberry’s discom- 
fiture ; four minutes sooner and he would 
have met that worthy himself. Mr. 
Scremerston chuckled. Things were 
rowing right with him, and he entered 
the drawing-room with the comfortable 
feeling of being in luck’s way. For the 
next hour or so he was the life and soul 
of the party. His merriment surprised 
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even himself, and the bishop’s party 
were kept in a constant roar of laughter. 
About ten the bishop returned, the ladies 
retired, and the two men were ¢étfe-a-téte. 

“Well,” inquired Mr. Scremerston, “ I 
hope you found the lower order of Ely 
better housed than you expected.” 

“I cannot say my experience on that 
head is much larger than when I started,” 
replied the bishop, smiling. “In short, 
I have had a most peculiar adventure. I 
cannot imagine how it occurred.” 

Mr. Scremerston grew uncomfortable. 

“You know,” pursued the bishop, 
“that I was to meet a Scripture reader, 
and visit the lower parts of the town. 
We agreed to conceal our calling as 
much as possible, for the appearance of 
a bishop’s gaiters in such localities 
would certainly have created a stir, fatal 
to the observation of the ordinary life of 
the people. It did not surprise me that 
my guide was difficult to recognise. We 
did not speak, because he was in the 
habit of calling me ‘my lord, and it was 
agreed that a slip of that kind would 
certainly betray us. 

“Well, we went from one street into 
another, and finally stopped at a door. 
My guide knocked three times in a 
peculiar manner; it opened, and we 
entered a long dark narrow passage. [In 
the middle a man accosted me, and 
asked for my ‘quid, but my guide 
pushed forward and seemed to set 
matters right, for we passed on uninter- 
rupted. As we neared the end of the 
passage there was a sound of many 
voices talking loudly, and I entered a 
room filled with people, who were smok- 
ing and drinking. Some were men of 
the lowest class; many of the others 
seemed gentlemen. They looked like 
undergraduates, but I could not identify 
anyone for certain. Before I had time 
to ascertain the object of the gathering, 
and just as I was addressing one of my 
neighbours for information, my guide 
placed his fingers in his mouth and gave 
a piercing whistle. Instantly the lights 
were turned out, and a scene—if what 
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was not visible can be called a scene—a 
scene, I say, of indescribable confusion 
ensued. People pushed about in all 
directions. Oaths, cries, even blows, 
made themselves heard, and a murmur 
went round the assembly, ‘Police!’ I 
had barely time to realise the confusion, 
when a rush in one direction carried me 
away, and, before I knew more, I found 
myself struggling in a crowd, which bore 
me steadily to an exit. Panting and 
almost falling, I laid my hand on the 
shoulder of someone for support. By 
this time we had come under a gas-light 
outside, and the others observing my 
motion, disappeared with a wild yell in 
different directions, leaving me alone 
with the person I had touched. 

“*T'll go quietly,’ he whispered, ‘ but if 
this will do——’ 

“Before I could reply, he raised the 
hand I had laid on his shoulder, pushed 
a piece of paper into it, and seeing me 
staring at him in wonder, nodded, winked, 
turned away, and disappeared before I 
could recover myself and reply. 

“T examined the paper ; it was a five 
pound note. Then I guessed that I had 
been taken, not only for a detective, but 
a venal scoundrel, and that my action 
had lent colour to the suspicion. Of 
course, my original object was now out 
of the question. My guide was gone. 
Except for the possession of the five 
pound note, the whole affair seemed like 
an evil dream. As it was, I thought 
myself the victim of a practical joke ; so 
I found my way home, not without diffi- 
culty. I confess it is still all a mystery 
tome. I cannot even suspect that Mr. 
Lintott (the Scripture reader) would 
descend to a practical joke at my 
expense. I must see him to-morrow 
and make inquiries, for I suspect that he, 
like myself, is simply a victim. Mean- 
time, Mr. Scremerston, I hope you will 
not let this confidence go any further. I 
have not, I believe, been recognised, so 
none but the authors of the pleasantry 
are likely to spread the story. If they 
do, it will serve as a clue to their identity, 
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and I confess that the old man is not 
sufficiently dead in me, to be altogether 
insensible to a little mild retaliation.” 

As the narrative continued, Mr. 
Scremerston grew more and more un- 
comfortable. He had no doubt that 
Carberry in person must be the soz-disant 
reader, and, for a moment, he was lost 
in wonder at the pertinacity of that 
individual. But matters more concern- 
ing himself soon took the upper hand. 
What should he do? Should he confess 
to the bishop, and explain the night's 
proceedings. After all his scheming it 
would seem like defeat to lose the fruit 
of it all at once. Besides, Mrs. Scremer- 
ston would triumph: her predictions 
would be fulfilled. This last thought 
was madness. Then he reflected that, 
after all, no harm was done. Suppose 
he did confess ; he might endanger Car- 
berry and some wretched undergraduate. 
No. He resolved to let the bishop think 
what he pleased, so at the end of the 
story he laughed. 

“It certainly is a good joke,” said he, 
“but you cannot complain. You meant 
to do good ; at least, you have averted 
evil, and have got five pounds for your 
trouble. Of course you may rely on my 
silence, but if the facts do come out, I 
think you would not appear to have the 
worst of it.” 

“T believe you are right,” laughed the 
bishop. “Still, to accept a bribe to de- 
feat the ends of justice is not episcopal 
—is it? Therefore, if you please, we 
will keep silence.” 

“Oh, certainly—by all means,” replied 
Mr. Scremerston. “ Yet, it is consola- 
tion to know that, whatever happens, 
you cannot fail to come out well.” 

Thus mutually well pleased they 
parted for the night. Next morning 
was fixed for Mr. Scremerston’s de- 
parture. His leave taking was most 
He even had it on his tongue 
to murmur something anent St. Mary 
Abbot, but there were a good many 
people about, and he reflected that it 
would be more graceful to proclaim his 
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gratitude by deeds than by words. But 
there could be no mistaking their mutual 
cordiality, and Mr. Scremerston started 
to walk to the station, whither his bag- 
gage had preceded him. 

“Scremerston! hi, Scremerston!” ex- 
claimed a voice across the street. 

“ What, Rushton!” answered our hero, 
recognising the speaker. “What are 
you doing in Ely?” 
“Doing in Ely!” answered Rushton. 
“Why, I’m settled here—bought a 
solicitor’s practice and been here ten 
years. My dear sir, what are you doing 
in Ely if you don’t know me?” 

“JT,” replied Mr. Scremerston loftily, 
“have been staying a day or two with the 
bishop.” 

“With the bishop?” echoed Rushton. 
“You don’t say so. Were you there 
last night ?” 

“Of course I was,” retorted Scremer- 
ston, who suspected that his veracity 
was impugned. 

“Then you’re the man who got him 
into this trouble.” 

“Trouble! What do you mean?” 

“Come, come, old fellow; it’s no use 
humbugging me. Let us be frank. I 
like the bishop. I hope the whole thing 
may be squared—hushed up, you know. 
I suppose there’s no getting away from 
the fact that he was drunk last night.” 

“Drunk!” cried Mr. Scremerston. 
“ Impossible !” 

“Just what I should have said myself, 
two hours ago,” said Rushton; “ but it’s a 
fact all the same.” 

“I don’t believe it—not a word of it!” 

“By Jove, now I think of it, you 
might help to prove an a/z62,” said Rush- 
ton eagerly. “Where was the bishop 
between eight thirty and ten last night?” 

“He went out—lI don’t know,” 
answered Mr. Scremerston, remembering 
his promise of secrecy. 

“Then he was drunk, and there’ll be a 
scandal as sure as fate.” 

“Scandal! What the deuce do you 
mean ?” 

“TI mean,” said Rushton solemnly, 


“that by noon to-day, there’ll be a sum- 
mons out against the bishop for assault 
—committed while in a state of intoxica- 
tion.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 
exclaimed the horror struck Scremer- 
ston. 

“Well, I'll tell you, if you'll hold your 
tongue,” said Rushton. “In fact, it will 
be all out in a day or two, so there’s not 
much secret. This morning, one of my 
clients (a Scripture reader) comes to me 
in a furious rage. It seems he has been 
great friends with the bishop, and was 
to take him to visit the slums of Ely last 
night. Well, he goes to the bishop’s 
garden gate by appointment, and out 
comes the old fellow, drunk as a boiled 
owl. He seizes my client, half chokes 
him, swears at him, calls him an infernal 
scoundrel, vows he hates the sight of 
him, says it’s bad enough to see his ugly 
face in church without being bothered 
on week days, and is reaching for his 
stick to thrash him, when my client gets 
away. Then he comes to me first thing 
this morning, vowing he will have the 
law of him. The worst of it is, there 
can’t be a doubt of the truth of the man’s 
story. He has a black eye and the 
marks of the bishop’s fingers on his 
throat. His coat is torn, and his brother 
corroborates his story point by point. 
Of course, he doesn’t mind the violence, 
but he hates to think that he has been 
bamboozled by the old boy from first to 
last. Money won't do it. He'll go into 
court and have it out, unless I can get 
an ample written apology—and that’s 
why I’m going to the palace.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Scre- 
mertson, “ what luck you met me. Come 
to the palace at once.” 

Half running, half walking, he dragged 
the amazed Rushton along. 

“Is the bishop in?” 

“ My lord is in the study, sir.” 

“ All right, don’t announce me,” said 
Mr. Scremerston, pushing past him, 
“ and look here, if you listen at the door 
I’ll break your blessed head.” 
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The butler fell back amazed, and Mr. 
Scremerston burst into the study. 

“Mr. Scremerston,” said the bishop 
rising, “ what is the matter? Who is this 
gentleman ?” 

“ Never mind that,” said Mr. Scremer- 
ston. “Look here, bishop. I’m an 
infernal scoundrel, and I believe I’ve got 
you into a mess. I used to be jolly fast 
when I was at Cambridge. Dog fighting 
—drinking—prize fighting—all kinds of 
devilries. Ever since I -have been here, 
a blackguard fellow has been following 
me about, expecting me to go to a dog 
fight, as in the old days. I didn’t want 
to go, but I didn’t want you to know of 
my goings on. So I let the fellow come 
to the garden gate last night, and went 
out to hammer him for his impudence, 
after dinner. By a bit of cursed ill-luck, 
I hammered your Scripture reader and 
you went to the dog fight. That’s the 
explanation of the mystery you told me, 
but that’s not the worst of it. The 
reader thinks you were drunk, and ham- 
mered him, and gets my friend Rushton 
to summon you for assault. The moment 
I heard of it I came to see you, and now 
we must lay our heads together to get 
you out of the mess. It was all my fault 
for letting you invite such a blackguard 
to your house at all.” 

The Bishop looked at Mr. Rushton, 
who looked at Mr. Scremerston; then 
both looked at the bishop again. His 
lordship was grave at first, but catching 
sight of Mr. Scremerston’s contrite face, 
he burst into a roar of laughter, in which 
the others joined. 

“Mr. Scremerston,” said the bishop, 
when the laughter ended, “you have 
done me a great service, and sacrified 
yourself to save me. I had rather have 
this instance of your generosity than the 
assurance that you had never seen a dog 





fight. Mr. Rushton, I think when your 
client hears the explanation, our mutual 
exertions will suffice to pacify him. Will 
they not?” 

“Of course, of course,” said Rushton, 
hastily. “Excuse me, and I'll set off to 
find him at once.” 

When he was gone an awkward pause 
ensued. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Scremerston,” said the 
bishop at length. “ Allow me to thank 
you again for your disinterested conduct. 
This is a day of confidences; let me 
confess that I, also, cannot look back on 
my youth with absolute satisfaction. I 
do not know that I ever personally at- 
tendedadog-fight, but Iam not quite guilt- 
less of anacquaintance with the prize-ring. 
In our younger days, you will remember 
that either the code of morality was not 
so high, or the fights were better, or— 
But I hope you will allow me to shake 
hands with you, Mr. Scremerstcn, and 
that this mutual confession will serve to 
strengthen a friendship which I am 
proud to have made, and which, I hope, 
may continue without further reference 
to those things——” 

He paused. 

“Of which we are now ashamed,” 
quoted Mr. Scremertson, grasping the 
proffered hand. “My lord, you are a 
real good fellow, and if Robert Scremer- 
ston can ever give you a helping hand, 
rely on him; and now, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Scremerston, 
thank you.” 

It is not necessary to say that Ely was 
not regaled with an episcopal scandal. 

Since that day, they have met and 
laughed over the story we have nar- 
rated, and the church of St. Mary’s 
Abbot is, without exception, the best 
preserved and best endowed in the 
diocese of Ely. 


and 
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By ROBERT BARR 


Enterprises of great 

A pith and moment their 
Disappoint- currents turn awry and 
ment. lose the name of action 
simply because the 

wrong man is placed in charge of them. 
There is little use of launching a com- 
mendable project, if after the launching 
it is left to take care of itself. When 
the present rahproschmong with France 
was inaugurated it might have occurred 
to the people of these islands that they 
should be at some pains to send upon 
the continent their very best men, as 
who would say, “ Here is a sample of 
the human product d’Angleterre. We 
present to you a living embodiment of 
politeness, tact, suavity; in a word, 
a gentleman.” Such being the case, 
I have waited for some months expect- 
ing an overwhelming appeal to be made 
asking me to go to France and show 
the French people not only ‘‘ Who’s 
Who,” but ‘“‘What’s What.” I went 
to the trouble of committing to paper 
my impromptu reply to the delegation 
so that it might be handed to the 
reporters, thus saving them the trouble 
of making a verbatum account, and 
insuring accuracy. “Gentlemen,” I 
would say to the delegation, standing 
proudly erect as a Briton should, with 
right hand partially concealed by the 
lapel of the waistcoat, ‘“‘ although this 
is my busy day, and although there are 
some characteristics of Paris, happily 
unknown to you, which meet my 
rigorous disapproval, yet private in- 
terests must ever give way to public 
weal (loud cheers), and I am proud to 


be the avong coorter (buzz of admiration 
at knowledge of French displayed), 
of your engtauntay cordiale toward that 
great people.” (Prolonged applause). 

I waited until summer began to 
wain and everybody else but myself 
had left town. I realised at last that 
the delegation had gone to the wrong 
address, or weren’t coming at all. 
England had missed another oppor- 
tunity. She’s always a-doing of it, 
and it is a wonder she gets along as 
well as she seems to be doing. She 
leaves to private enterprise what 
should be a public duty. Thus Andrew 
Carnegie is trying to enlighten Britain 
by giving away books and college 
educations, and I am endeavouring in 
my small way to show continentals 
what men of culture we really are. I 
write these pathetic words of national 
opportunities lost, staying in a Paris 
hotel entirely at my own expense. 
Something had to be done to take 
away the bad impression made by our 
members of parliament during their 
visit over here. 





I have gone to the 
continent by almost every 
known route except by the 
Natatorial line. I think 
natatorial, if there is such a word, 
means something about swimming, 
but I am far away from a dictionary 
at the present moment and will guar- 
antee neither definition nor spelling, 
and I expect that under the influence 
of French cooking my grammar will be 


The 
Turbine. 
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abitshaky. Nearly everybody except 
myself has tried swimming across the 
Channel, but as they have invariably 
arrived late for dinner at Paris, I always 
prefer the other routes, and will, so 
long as my appetite remains in good 
working order. I crossed this time by 
the new turbine steamer which has 
been put on the Dover-Calais route. 
I intended to examine the engines and 
write a learned scientific article about 
them, but to catch the turbine steamer 
you must take the eleven o’clock train 
from Victoria, and when you reach 
Dover, interest centres in lunch rather 
than in machinery. By the time lunch 
is done with there is Calais right ahead, 
and, so far as the usual vibration of a 
steamship is concerned, the passenger 
is quite unaware that the boat has 
started. I had heard much of turbine 
steamers during these last few years, 
but this was my first experience with 
one, and as the engineering world has 
been anxiously awaiting my opinion I 
have great pleasure in stating that 
““T am moightily plazed wid it,” as the 
newly arrived emigrant in New York 
said after he had read the United 
States constitution. And talking of 
the United States, I have noticed for 
several years now a tendency on the 
part of its citizens to speak in terms of 
almost undue commendation when 
referring to their own achievements. 
If this tendency develops much further 
there is a danger that in time to come 
the American will acquire the reputa- 
tion of being a boaster. Without 
wishing to compete in this line at all, 
fully admitting for the sake of peace 
that Britain is on the down grade, and 
its inhabitants played out, I should like 
to be permitted to intimate gently that 
the big steamship combination was 
compelled at last to get an Englishman 
to run it, that all its big ships have 
still to be built on this side of the pond, 
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and that our Mr. Parsons has quite 
casually in his odd moments, without 
even consulting with their Mr. Edison, 
promulgated an invention applying the 
turbine to ocean traffic that is likely to 
revolutionise (in every sense of the 
word) steam navigation of the future. 
Britain still rules the waves, and the 
sea-sick passenger who wished Britain 
would rule them a little straighter, will 
be pleased to learn that the turbine 
almost solves that problem. How can 
I commend the turbine steamer to my 
countrymen of the north better than 
by stating that a glass full of ‘* whuskey 
and watter” may be placed on the 
table of the smoking room of the tur- 
bine ship without any danger of even 
a drop of the precious fluid being 
vibrated over the edge of the glass. 





But it was not to 

Robinson. describe turbine steamers 
that I came over to 

France. Nor was it even to promote 


international accord that I took this 
trip, further than the fact that my 
mere presence in France is bound to 
have a beneficent effect on the relations 
of the two great nations. I am in 
France at the present moment all on 
account of those two celebrated men, 
Chesterton and Robinson. I suppose 
the best known man of the latter name 
is “ Jack.” When a thing occurs 
speedily it happens before you can say 
“Jack Robinson,” so I take it for 
granted, knowing nothing of the history 
of the man, that Mr. John Robinson 
was a person accustomed to transact 
his business with celerity. Anyhow, 
I determined to visit Jacques Robinson 
in the environs of Paris, and G. Kk. 
Chesterton was the innocent cause of 
my wishing to make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Robinson. In the present 

umber of THE IDLER there appears 























“REACHED BY ZIG-ZAG STAIRWAYS "’ 


that striking story, “The Singular 
Speculation of the House-agent.” 
The situation of the green house 
around which the speculation plays 
might be considered unique were it 
not for Robinson. In writing this 
story Mr. Chesterton found himself 
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where many another author 
has been placed, which is 
to say, ““upa tree.” The 
green house in question 
had been built in a tree, 
and this extraordinary 
location bewilders’ the 
reader during the early 
part of the story. The 
town of Robinson, situated 
some eight or nine miles 
south of Paris, consists of 
houses in tree tops, and if 
you wish to rent one you 
have to enter into a 
singular speculation with 
a house-agent just as 
Chesterton’s man did. Thus it came 
about that yesterday I took a billet 
aller et retour from Paris to the lesser 
village of Robinson. 

You would never recognise the 
cognomen of your old friend Robinson 
when the French have finished pro- 
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nouncing it. They talk sarcastically 
of our pronunciation, but let them 
look to their own, sayI. I should have 
thought everybody knew how to pro- 
nounce Robinson, as well as the names 
of his famous colleagues Brown and 
Jones, but the French call him 
** Raw-bah-saw,” with the accent on 
the “bah,” and the suggestion of an 
“ng” after the “saw.” Poor Robin- 
son! To this complexion must we 
come at last, Horatio, when they name 
us in Paris. A difference of opinion 
between myself and the booking clerk 
at the Gare de Sceaux as to the correct 
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“ EVERY TREE HAD ITS CABIN” 





rendering of the name Robinson, nearly 
frustrated my attempt to pay my fare. 
Through some subtle intuition little 
short of marvellous, the perplexed 
clerk suddenly hit the bull’s eye. 
Uttering a delighted ‘“ Ah—h—h—h 
RAW-BAH-SAW !!” as if he had 
discovered a gold mine, with neverthe- 
less a tinge of reproach in his exultation, 
as who would remark, “If you wanted 
Robinson, why the deuce didn’t you 
say so?” he flung down to me the 
piece of pasteboard I thought I had 
been enquiring for. Indeed, if I had 
said “so” I would have got my ticket, 
for Sceaux is within a mile of Robinson, 
and is pronounced just “So.” The 
French language certainly needs revi- 
sion, for I am sure that there is no one 
on earth who takes more real pains in 
speaking it than I do, besides throwing 
in a wealth of accents that should 
satisfy any man except the most 
greedy, yet I meet with a singular 
lack of comprehension among. this 
people, who are generally supposed to 
be quick at the up-take. 





After getting outside 

The Search fortifications and run- 
for Rob. ning through a district 
doubly blessed in an 

agricultural sense because it grows 
excellent crops above ground, and 
equally excellent relays of mushrooms 
in the disused quarries underneath, 
the train climbs a hill to Sceaux and 
finally runs down into a valley and 
achieves Robinson. It was blazing 
hot, the ideal day for a swaying cabin 
in the upper branches of a tree with 
perhaps a glass of cool beer to mitigate 
theeffects of the vibration, but although 
the spot was well wooded, and although 
there were plenty of restaurants, the 
tables of the latter were on the ground 
underneath the trees, and this was not 
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what I had come for. I wanted to sit 
with the cherubs aloft. I can find a 
tea-table under a tree at home. I had 
not crossed that dark and stormy 
water, the Channel, for this ; indeed, 
I know several places in Paris where 
one may sit on a cast iron chair under 
an awning with a sheet iron table at 
one’s elbow. There were many people 
seated at the out-door tables of Robin- 
son, and the obvious thing for a 
stranger to do might have been to ask 
one of them where the restaurant in the 
tree was, but these people had come 
out for the day to enjoy themselves, 
and I had not the heart to cast a gloom 
over a festive occasion by experiment- 
ing with that double-edged French 
language. A tram line runs through 
Robinson, and it occurred to me that 
this must lead to the houses in the 
wood, therefore I took the first electric 
tram that came along, which threaded 
the narrow streets of several villages, 
going scrunching round 


terminus at a place called Chatenay. 
Chatenay was of no particular use to 
me, so I remounted the electric tram 
and went back, until I realised I was 
presently going to land in Paris once 
more. I tried to institute a genial 
conversation with the conductor on the 
subject of houses situated in tree tops, 
but he thought I was questioning the 
accuracy of his fare and was inclined 
to resent my imputation. I then 
endeavoured by the help of expressive 
and vigorous pantomime to indicate a 
house erected in the branches of a tree, 
and the alarmed conductor sheered off, 
apparently fearing I was going to 
assault him on the question of over- 
charge. I corrected this mistake by 
smiling beautifully while working the 
gestures, but this merely spread dismay 
over conductor and passengers alike. 
We were now on the threshold of Paris, 
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*‘a TRIPLE SET OF CABINS ONE ABOVE THE OTHER. 
having seen trees inhabited by no one 
but birds since I had left that town. 
How truthful is the remark of the 
philosophic writer that it is difficult for 
foreign nations to understand each 
other! I got off the car at its next 
halt, and covered the crowd with a 
parting smile to show that no offence 
was meant on my part, and to keep 
the cordial intente still in operation. 
I saw them pressing round the harassed 
conductor, apparently anxious to know 
what his opinion of the incident was. 
The wise man gently tapped his fore- 
head, and then pointed to a large 
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building on a neighbouring hill, which 
on reference to my red guide-book I 
found to be Fort Bicetre lunatic 
asylum. + ee 

When a returning 
tram once again landed 
me at Robinson my 
luck had changed. The 
crowds were pouring in from Pairs, and 
I had merely to follow up a hot and 
dusty road for something like a mile 
and then I found myself at the entrance 
of the most arboraceous village in the 
world. There were many buildings on 
the ground, large dance halls, restau- 
rants, cafés, shooting galleries, with 
swings, merry-go-rounds, and all the 
rest of it, but happily every tree had 
its cabin, some possessing three or four 
with flying-bridges connecting them, 
while others had a triple set of cabins 
one above the other. These were 


““ On the 
Tree Top.” 


reached by circular stairways, and by 


zig-zag stairways, and some by level 
bridges from the hill-side. The higher 
you dined, the higher was the price of 
the consummations, as was right and 
proper. Provisions and drinks were 
hoisted in huge baskets by ropes 
running through pulleys suspending 
from the highest branches. There 
were polite notices attached to several 
of these baskets requesting frequenters 
not to elevate each other by this means, 
not because the proprietor objected 
through fear of damage to his property 
but because of danger to the person 
being elevated. No exception was 
taken to persons being elevated by 
drinking the wine which goes up in 
these baskets, and, indeed, before I left 
certain coteries were singing what I 
took to be a French version of “ Rock- 
a-bye baby on the tree top.” They 
were to receive a startling exemplifica- 
tion of the truth of their song. As I 
remarked, the day was exceedingly hot, 


and this heat culminated in a storm, 
the suddenness of which was most 
alarming. A wild hurricane smote the 
cabined forest and songs were changed 
to shrieks. Cabins swayed like captive 
balloons. A  sand-cloud arose that 
would have done credit to the Sahara. 
After that the deluge. Donkeys are a 
great feature of Robinson. Men and 
women go galloping up and down the 
sandy road of Robinson yelling and 
having a great time. The moment the 
tempest struck the settlement every 
donkey promptly threw its rider to the 
ground and then raced for shelter with 
an empty saddle. The wholesale dis- 
mount was as sudden and unexpected 
as the storm, and it almost seemed as if 
the donkeys had rehearsed the act. 
Raw-bah-saw is the place in which to 
spend a happy day. 


I tried to find out why 
it was that so typical a 
French place of resort 
should bear the exceedingly 
English title of Robinson, but no one 
seemed to know the history of the 
name. Once there, however, the deri- 
vation is easily guessed. One of the 
pavilions is graced by a huge statue of 
Robinson Crusoe, under a green palm 
leaf umbrella, and there are allusions 
to the distinguished islander every here 
and there. They think it was a 
Frenchman who wrote Robinson 
Crusoe, and indeed De Foe’s name 
lends itself to that assumption. I am 
thinking of buying a tree in Robinson, 
and intend to reverse things by placing 
the kitchen up in the branches, while 
the dining-room will be in the cellar 
among the roots. Or perhaps I shall 
make a tree theatre, dramatise G. K. 
Chesterton’s “‘ Singular Speculation of 
the House-agent,” and give perform- 
ances ; admission, one franc ; children, 
half-price. 


A, New 
Play. 
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